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MERIDIAN  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 
THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR. 

§  53.  In  the  preceding  accounts  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  Grecian  tribes  and  states^we  have  be- 
held theni>  for  the  most  part^  scattered  and  disunited, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  certain  impress  of  common 
nationality  may  have  been  perceptible  in  their  ten- 
dency to  social  and  festive  intercourse,  still  we 
shall  rarely  find  them  to  have  been  actuated  by 
any  disposition  to  form  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive associations  for  the  purposes  of  united 
agency.  This,  which  originally  proceeded  from 
the  geographical  character  of  the  Grecian  pro- 
vinces, had  derived  additional  force  from  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Dorians,  i^ohans,  and  lonians,  as 
well  as  from  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  habit- 
ations which  they  occupied  subsequently  to  these 
and  other  expeditions.  Both  interest  and  pleasure 
concurred  to  promote  a  lively  and  extensive  inter- 
course upon  the  seas  of  Greece,  but  there  could 
be  no  inherent  tendency  to  political  union  amongst 
these  various  maritime  towns,  island  states,  and 
mountain  tribes,  nor  is  the  nation  alone  to  be  re- 
proached with  the  discord,  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  which  it  still  seems  doomed  to  suffer. 
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The  attacks  of  foreign  foes  aroused,  in  the  noblest 
tribes  of  Greece,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  dispo* 
sition  to  contract  alliances  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon country,  and  though  this  struggle  failed  to 
produce  real  and  lasting  concord,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, followed  by  a  more  distinct  consciousness  of 
their  nationality,  and  the  commencement  of  regular 
political  relations  amongst  them.  The  individual 
states  no  longer  testify  their  former  indifference 
towards  each  other — their  history  ceases  to  be  a 
mosaic,  and  for  more  than  a  century  we  discover 
decided  manifestations  of  a  political  system. 

The  event  which,  next  to  the  above-mentioned 
migrations,  exercised  a  great  and  decisive  influence 
on  the  political  development  of  the  Greek  states, 
was  the  Persian  war.  For  the  glorious  triumphs 
by  which  it  was  signalized,  like  every  struggle  in 
which  the  native  energy  and  coiurage  of  a  people 
enable  them  to  repulse  the  aggressions  of  foreign 
invaders,  not  only  had  the  effect  of  securing  Gre- 
cian freedom  against  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
barbarians,  but  aroused  the  political  energies  of  the 
people,  and  nerved  and  invigorated  the  national 
strength  by  which  those  victories  had  been  achieved; 
whilst  the  battle  of  Marathon  called  up,  almost  as 
if  by  magic,  a  profusion  of  the  fairest  and  choicest 
flowers  of  civilization  and  refinement,  which  still 
imparted  beauty  and  lustre  to  the  democracy,  when 
Greece  was  desolated  by  the  horrors  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wan 

Thehr  previous  vague  and  undefined  feeling  of 
liberty  was  now  succeeded  by  the  clear  conviction 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  independence,  and  the 
disgrace  attending  subjection  to  barbarian  doming- 
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tion.    A  broad  line  of  distinction  was  henceforward 
drawn  between  Greeks  and  barbarians^  and^  not- 
withstanding the  short-sighted  policy  of  single  states, 
afterwards  led  them  to  contract  ties  with  them,  or 
the  political  convulsions  of  their  own  country  caused 
bands  of  mercenaries  to  enter  their  service,  still  the 
meanest  Greek  soldier  who  ate  the  bread  of  the 
great  king,  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  supe- 
riority over  the  wretches  who  fought  with  gold 
instead  of  iron.     This   continued  to  prevail  till 
Alexander  the  Great,  disregarding  the  distinction 
between  the  two  nations,  conceived  the  extravagant 
design  of  uniting  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  created 
the  grotesque  figures  which  we  behold  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian kingdoms,  dressed  up  like  Greeks,  and 
proclaiming  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.     Till  his 
time  it  was  a  national  principle,  that  nature  had 
destined  the  Greek  to  govern  and  the  barbarian  to 
serve;  and  although  this  principle  might  not  be 
put  forward  by  the  states  of  Greece  in  their  politi- 
cal intercourse,  their  respective  citizens  did  not  fail 
to  assert  it  in  the  treatment  of  their  barbarian 
slaves  ^     But  the  national  pride  rose  to  such  a 
height,  both  in  individuals  and  communities,  that 
long  after  the  will  and  the  power  to  perform  noble 
actions  had  been  succeeded  by  irresolution  and 
exhaustion,  it  continued  to  minister  to  the  infatu- 
ated vanity  of  those  whose  only  title  to  fame  was 
based  upon  the  withered  laurels  of  their  fathers. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  active  intercourse 
was  carried  on  with  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and 
Asia  after  the  Persian  wars.     The  two  nations  con- 


■  Compare  Uie  principle  laid  down  by  Aristotle  above,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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tinued  in  almost  uninterrtl^ted  political  contact, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  till  the  final  extinction  both 
of  Grecian  and  Persian  independence.  But  their 
respective  histories  cannot  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood during  this  period,  without  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  one 
another. 

The  common  circle  within  which  the  Grecian 
states  were  comprehended,  became  so  enlarged 
after  the  Persian  war,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  iEtoUans,  and  other  predatory  tribes  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  every  state,  whether  great  or  small, 
took  part,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  in 
the  general  political  movements;  but  this  partici- 
pation exercised  such  an  influence  upon  their  inter- 
nal system,  and  was  so  affected  by  it  in  return,  that 
it  henceforward  becomes  impracticable  to  separate 
the  history  of  the  external  relations  amongst  the 
Grecian  states,  from  an  account  of  the  variations 
which  took  place  in  their  internal  condition.  The  in- 
dependent development  of  constitutions  now  became 
rare ;  the  former  laxer  associations  which  had  sub- 
sisted amongst  the  states,  chiefly  for  festive  objects, 
and  seldom  with  a  view  to  deliberation  on  matters 
connected  with  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large, 
were  supplanted  by  more  extensive  hegemonies, 
whilst  the  states  which  asserted  them,  drew  the 
reins  of  their  authority  closer  than  before,  and 
evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
order  of  the  adjoining  states.  They  were  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  in  their  external  pohcy,  for  in 
order  to  secure  points  of  support  without  their  own 
limits,  they  endeavoured  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
states  similarly  situated  with  themselyes,  and  there- 
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by  to  provide  pledges  for  their  internal  constitation. 
Thus  the  ^development  of  the  political  relations 
amongst  the  states  at  large^  and  that  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  individual  communities,  acted  and 
reacted  upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  that 
theif  histories  become  blended,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  extension  of  the  hegemonies,  in  some  mea- 
sure assimilated  the  variations  they  underwent ;  still, 
as  they  were  subject  to  the  operation  both  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  circumstances,  they  necessarily 
became  more  agitated  and  unstable. 

History  furnishes  few  examples  to  prove  that  ex- 
ternal shocks  alone  have  produced  an  essential  and 
durable  change  in  a  political  substance,  which  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  and  hostile  to  that  change. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  where  violent  com- 
motions appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  such  a  shock,  the  combustible  matter 
into  which  the  spark  has  fallen,  had  been  long 
prepared  for  its  reception.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Persian  war.  The  political  energies  of  tlie 
Greeks  were  already  aroused,  and  the  struggle  with 
the  barbarians  only  served  to  nerve  and  invigorate 
them.  Hence,  fiiUy  to  estimate  the  events  to 
which  our  attention  will  subsequently  be  directed, 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  intercourse  amongst 
the  Grecian  states,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
enquiry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  seventh 
chapters  \.  The  former  has  shown  us  that  the  po- 
litical intercourse  between  the  communities  of  the 
mother-country  had  assumed  a  more  diversified  as- 
pect, and  that  Sparta  formed  a  rallying-point  for 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  188,  sijcj. ;  4*20,  H14. 
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the  greater  part  of  them.  But  under  the  sway  of 
the  tyrants^  pohtical  life  had^  in  the  interior  of 
them^  become  matured  for  new  changes^  and  after 
their  expulsion^  the  ancient  aristocracy  was  nOt 
again  restored,  but  the  democratical  piinciple  im- 
petuously proclaimed  itself  amidst  such  remnants 
of  that  form  of  government  as  had  chanced  to 
survive. 

The  deliverance  of  Athens  from  the  yoke  g£  the 
Pisistratidae  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era.  Herodotus  acknowledges  this  when  he  extols 
the  youthful  strength  of  the  regenerated  common- 
wealth ^  This  strength  it  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  auxiliary  expedition  to 
Ionia,  the  incentives  to  which  were  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  democracy  and  the  desire  of  propagating 
its  youthful  Uberties,  whilst  its  fiery  ordeal  was  the 
heroic  day  of  Marathon. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  liberation  of 
Athens  were  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  from  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  defection  from  Persia,  and  the  establishment  of 
democracies.  (Olymp.  70.  1 ;  500.  B.  C.  *)  By 
means  of  the  participation  of  Athens,  pure  and  im- 
pinge elements  here  became  mingled.  No  good  and 
lasting  fruits  could  result  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Ionian  states ;  they  were  too  destitute  of  the  vigour 


'  In  the  beautiful  passage,  5.  78 1  'AOijvaioi  fikv  vvv  JivCi^vro  *  SriXoX  9k 
o^  KttT  %v  fiovvov  iiKKd.  travraxii  ri  tfftiyopifi  4tc  ton  XP^M^  tneovtaXov  d 
KoX  'ABijvaioi  rvpavp(v6ntvoi  /liv  oh^aiMav  rStv  o^aq  wtfuouikovrtiv  itrav 
rA  iroXIfiia  Apuivovc,  ijraXhax^yrtg  6i  rvpdww  ftaxptp  vpioToi  kyivovro  * 
BtlXoi  Ctv  TceJra,  Sri  KaTfx6fitvoi  fikv  tBiXoKOKtov  «i»c  ^ccnrory  kpyaZ6iAevot, 
l\tv9(po9kyrti>v  91  airbt  tKatrroc  i<itVT(3  wpovOvfuiTO.  Comp.  6.  91,  tho 
reflections  of  the  Lacedcmomans :  uiq  iXtvOtpov  fikv  Ibv  rb  ykvoQ  Tb  'Arrucbv 
ItrSppoirov  rtf  k^avriav  yivotro,  learcxofievoy  9k  vwb  TvpawiioQ  daOtvkg  cat 
irtt9apxi(o9ai  iTciiuov, 

*  Compare  the  cnronologica]  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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and  elasticity  of  youth ;  the  ethical  groundwork  of 
their  newly-recovered  independence  was  too  much 
impaired^  and  the  immediate  incitement  to  the 
outbreak  of  democratic  commotion^  too  remote 
from  national  dignity,  strength,  and  solidity.  The 
above-described  sentiments  of  the  Athenian  Clis- 
thenes  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced 
in  the  party  dissensions  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
the  democracy  ^  were  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  friendly  dispositions  towards  the  people.  But 
Histisras  and  Arists^oras,  whose  machinations  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Ionic 
insurrection,  display  the  iBa^ant  and  revolting  ego- 
tism  of  pditicd  incendiaries,  who  involved  their 
country  in  the  horrors  of  war  to  screen  themselves 
from  punishment,  and  even  availed  themselves  of 
the  general  confusion  to  gratify  their  own  rapar 

city. 

The  Grecian  states  upon  the  sbcnres  and  is- 
lands of  Asia  -Minor  were  not  only  subject  to  the 
Persian  sway^  but  groaned  beneath  the  subordi- 
nate yoke  of  local  tjrrants  ^ ;  the  domination  of  the 
latter  and  the  Persian  supremacy  guaranteed  each 
other.  The  most  considerable  amongst  them, 
Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  opposed  the  proposition  of 
Miltiades,  during  the  Scjrthian  expedition  of  Darius, 
to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in  order 
that  by  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army,  free- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

*  After  the  time  of  Darius  HystaspU,  tlie  islands  of  Lesbos  and  CSitos  also 
became  subject  to  Persia;  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  were  reduced,  Herod.  5.  26. 

'  See  the  enumeration  of  them,  Herod.  4.  138.  (compare  above,  vol.  i. 
f^  405.)**  Daphnis  in  Abydos,  Hippoclus  in  Lampsacus,  Herophantus  in 
Farioo,  Aletroaorus  in  Proconnesus,  Aristagoras  in  Cyzicus,  Ariston  in  Byxan- 
tium,  Strattis  on  Chios,  iEaces  on  Samos,  Laodamas  in  Phocsa,  Aristagoras 
in  Cuma,  etc. 
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dom  might  be  restored  to  the  enslaved  Greeks. 
Selfish  motives  actuated  both  him  and  the  tyrants 
of  the  other  states  by  whom  he  was  supported  ^  and 
the  chains  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  still  remained  un- 
broken. 

Aristagoras,  his  nephew  and  successor  in  the 
Milesian  tyranny,  though  deficient  in  courage  and 
energy  ^  was  not  disinclined  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  his  authority,  and  as  both  his  character  and 
position  rendered  him  averse  to  democratic  convul- 
sions, he  was  prepared  to  resist  them  whenever  the 
opportunity  should  ofifer.     Naxos  soon  enabled  him 
to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.     In  the  struggle 
between  the  upper  orders  and  the  people  on  that 
island,  demagogy  had  pared  the  way  to  tyranny  ^**. 
Naxos  appears  to  have  been  delivered  fi*om  the 
latter  earlier,  or  at  any  rate  not  later,  than  Athens, 
whose  tyrant,  Pisistratus,  had  once  formed  the  prop 
and  support  of  the  Naxian  Lygdamis  *\  whereupon 
the  old  party  warfare  broke  out  anew.  The  wealthier 
inhabitants  ^'  were  expelled  by  the  demus,  and  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  Aristagoras,  witii  whose  uncle, 
Histiaeus,  they  were  connected  by  a  treaty  of  hos- 
pitality, and  Aristagoras  prevailed  upon  the  Sar- 
dian  satrap  to  lend  him  a  fleet  for  the  reduction 
of  Naxos.     The  expedition  miscarried ;  Aristagoras 
dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  the  proposals  of  Histissus  arriving  about  the 
same  time,  he  was  inspired  with  confidence  to  at- 
tempt a  revolt ". 


•  Herod.4.  136.  137. 

*  ^vx^y  o^c  dicpoc,  Herod.  5.  124. 

»  See  ▼ol.  i.  $  35.  n.  46.  '»  See  vol.  i.  p.  404-5. 

"  *AvSpic  r&v  irax<wv,  Herod.  5.  30. 
»»  Herod.  6.31— 35. 
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By  giving  the  people  in  Miletus  and  the  neigh- 

boniing  states  their  reward  beforehand  ^^  viz.  by 
liberating  them  from  the  tyrants,  they  ensured 
their  concurrence  in  their  measures ;  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Aristagoras,  Hecatseus  the  Logographer  ^^ 
duly  weighing  the  overweening  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, opposed  the  project,  but,  upon  being  outvoted, 
he  became  the  most  ardent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  circumspect  of  its  advocates;  his  plan 
.of  operations  was,  however,  unfortunately  disre- 
garded. Isonomia  was  proclaimed  in  Miletus,  which 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  Ionian  cities, 
and  by  Cuma  and  Lesbos  ;  Strategi,  purely  demo- 
cratic magistrates,  were  everywhere  appointed  \^ 
and  ostracism  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduced in  Miletus  ^^.  The  insurrection  spread 
northward  as  far  as  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ^,  and 
southward  through  Caria  and  to  C3rpru8,  where, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  tyrants  was  not  over- 
thrown ^K  These  measures  were  taken  without  the 
participation  of  the  mother-country ;  the  tie  between 
the  lonians  and  their  common  Athens,  the  original 
seat  of  their  tribe,  had  becotae  so  relaxed,  and  the 
feeling  of  political  affinity  grown  so  lukewarm,  that 
Aristagoras  first  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 
Upon  meeting  with  a  refusal  in  that  quarter  he 
repaired  to  Athens;  but  his  representations  that 
the  Milesians  were  descendants  of  the  Athenians  ^, 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  latter  to  aid 

**  Herod.  5.  37  :  (6  ' ApurrayopriQ)  iffovofiiriv  Iwoiu  rg  McX^ry,  it^  Ai^ 
iiB&vTtQ  atbrtf  oc  McXifircoi  ot^airufraiaro. 

**  Herod.  5.  36.  <•  Herod.  5.  38.  99. 

^  On  the  labject  of  Milesiaa  oetracism,  see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  851. 
Phavorin.  hcrptuiMtu 

*•  Herod.  5.  103.  >»  Tt;pairvoi>  Herod.  5.  109 ;  /3a<riXr)cct  5.  110. 

»  Herod.  6. 97. 
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them  in  their  undertakings  would  probably  have 
been  attended  with  no  better  success^  had  not 
Athens  reflected  that  by  maintaining  the  youthful 
liberties  of  Ionia,  she  most  effectually  secured  her 
own,  and  moreover  felt  a  desire  to  humble  the 
insolence  of  the  Sardian  satrap,  who  had  com- 
manded her  to  receive  back  the  expelled  tyrant 
Hippias^\  But  the  freedom  of  Athens  was  still 
exposed  to  too  much  danger  at  home,  and  too 
little  familiarized  with  its  peculiar  element,  the  sea, 
cordially  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those  who  were 
descended  from  a  common  stock  with  herself,  and 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  exiled  tyrants 
and  their  supporters  with  energy  and  determina- 
tion. 

But  the  lonians  and  their  Greek  neighbours  were 
too  debased  by  sensual  pleasures^  to  prefer  free- 
dom at  the  price'  of  toil  and  privation  to  servitude, 
which  ensured  them  the  indulgence  of  luxury, 
and  the  treachery  of  the  chiefs  to  the  common 
cause  determined  the  event  The  lonians  made  a 
few  desultory  expeditions  against  the  barbarians 
who  had  not  yet  cdknpleted  their  preparations, 
but  upon  the  approach  of  a  Persian  land  and  sea 
force,  they  were  seized  with  terror  and  contrition ; 
they  only  looked  to  the  numbers  of  their  adver- 
saries, but  did  not  weigh  their  courage  and  skill ; 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  barbarians  dis- 
heartened them,  and  Aristagoras  was  the  first  to 
seek  safety  in  flight";  Histiaeus,  who  arrived  a 

*'  Herod.  6.  96  ;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

**  Thii  wu  most  imprudeDUy  disnUvcd  in  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras  in 
Sparta  itself,  on  which  account  an  £phor  said  to  him  i  Oiicot  rd  McX^oia. 
Zenob«  5.  57. 

»  Herod.  6. 124. 
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short  time  afterwards,  was  bitterly  reproached  for 
having  prevailed  upon  Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and 
for    having   brought    such    calamities   upon    the 
lonians^^.     Miletus  and  the  Grecian  fleet  assem- 
bled near  the  island  of  Lade  now  became  the  ob- 
jects of  attack ;  that  which  the  Panionium  ^  had 
failed  to  produce,  namely,  an  energetic  resistance, 
was  attempted  by  the  hero  Dionysius  of  Phocsea, 
who  endeavoured  to  effect  his  object  by  exercising 
them  in  naval  tactics ;  but  the  effeminate  lonians 
were  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  contending,  and  only  thought 
of  the  labour  of  the  present ;  they  could  not  sup- 
port the  exertions  by  which  Dionysius  proposed  to 
train  them  to  victory  for  more  than  seven  days  *®. 
In  the  battle,  the  commanders  of  some  Samian  and 
Lesbian  vessels,  whom  the  expelled  tjrrants  had 
gained  over  to  their  cause,  deserted  to  the  enemy ; 
Dionysius  and  the  Chians  alone  fought  bravely. 
The  vanquished  having  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Persians  but  a  cruel  and 
dominions  punishment,  a  few  noble  Samisvis  re- 
solved upon  emigrating,  and  thus  avoiding  the  dis- 
honoiur  which  awaited  them ;  the  bravest  amongst 
them  abandoned  th&r  island  before  the  return  of 
the  tyrant  Maces,  the  Byzantines  and  Chalcedo- 
nians  fled  to  the  Pontus,  where  they  built  Mesam- 

»•  Herod.  6. 3.  »  Herod.  6.  7. 

*  The  sentinents  ascribed  to  them  by  Herodotus  are  highly  characteristic, 
6.  12 :  rlva  Stuftdvutv  irapafiavriQ  rdet  AvairiuiTrXafjitv ;  ocrtvcc  wapafpo» 
viivavTtQ  Koi  iKirXiittravTiQ  Ik  tov  voov  dvSpi  iutail  &Ka}^6vi,  iraptxouivtf 
viae  ^fx^Ci  iirirpiyl/avTti;  17/ilac  iiavro^c  ixofiiv,  b  9k  irapaXaSwv  fffikae 
Xviiaivtrai  Xvfiy<rc  dyifrccrrourc  cai  9i^  iroWol  ukv  ^fitiav  tc  vovffovi; 
irfirrwcao't,  iroXXoi  Sk  IttISo^oi  riivrh  rovro  irtiffifrvai  tht'  irp6  rt  rovnav 
Twv  KOKiiv  ^fiiv  yt  Kpkiftrov  Kal  brt&v  dXXo  iraBitiv  lor 2  Kai  n^v  fuXXovtrav 
iovXfiiiiv  virofjiiivai,  ^Tig  iarai,  ftaXXov  ^  rjf  xapioivy  vvvixivOm.  rov 
Xocirov  pi^  wiiO^ittBa  avri/. 
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bria^  whilst  the  Phocaean  Dionysius  sailing  towards 
the  west  in  quest  of  adventures  carried  on  piracy 
against  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  ^,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  western  Greeks.  Those 
who  remained  behind  had>  in  addition  to  general 
slavery,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  subordinate  tyrants. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exalted  and  inspiring 
subject  of  contemplation  is  presented  to  the  mind 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  and 
the  pride  with  which  the  succeeding  century  re- 
garded this  heroic  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  common  country  of  the  Greeks  *,  was  no 
less  just  than  generous.  The  fact  is  recorded  in 
^11  its  lustre  and  purity ;  and  history  may  triumph- 
antly repel  the  assertions  of  a  disparaging  criti- 
cism^ and  the  invidious  charges  of  calumny*®.  She 
has  a  more  painful  task  to  perform  in  recounting 
the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  by  Athens  and 
Sparta  *S  the  sending  of  earth  and  water,  whereby 
^gina,  infatuated  by  its  jealousy  of  Athens,  tes- 
tified its  submission  to  the  Persian  monarch  be- 
forehand ^*,  and  the  treachery  of  several  Eretrians 
/  to  their  native  city 
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.     «  Herod.  6.  22.  33. 16. 17. 

"  JlpottviwfvffM,  Thuc.  1. 73.  Thus  in  the  epignun  Lycuiig.  adY..Leocrat. 
215.  ed.  R. : 

*EXX4v6>v  irponavovprec  'ABfipaXoi  HafmS&vi 
Xovao^pufV  Mqtfitfv  i<rr6p€trav  dvvcLfiiv. 
Ileoce  Athens  rd  Aarv  rvjc  *EXX^^oc>  Isocrat.  de  Bigis  213.  ed.  L. 

*  Such  as  the  remark  that  Miltiades,  who  proposed  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  had  lost  his  hereditary  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  and 
dreadioff  the  effects  of  the  king's  vengeance,  endeavoured  te  provide  for  his 
own  safety  by  involving  his  country  in  war.  I'he  latter  was  threatened  like 
biinaelf ;  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  community  at  large  were 
inseparable. 

^  e..  g.  the  pretended  understanding  between  the  AlcmnonidsB  and  the 
barbarians,  Herod.  6.  115. 122.  123.  Such  an  assertion  can  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  most  consummate  effrontery. 

^*  Herod.  7.  138  ;  that  it  was  done  in  Athens  at  the  instigation  of  Mil- 
tiades,  is  stated  in  Pausan.  3.  12.  6. 

»  \Wtw\*  6.  4P.  *»  Hcroil.  6.  lei  ;  Pausan.  7.  10..1. 
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The  watchword  of  the  Athenians  for  the  next 
century  was  hatred  to  tyrants  and  hostility  to  the 
barbarians.  Postponing  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  democratical  principle  in  Athens 
till  the  next  chapter,  let  us  now  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large,  in  re- 
pulsing the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  under  Xerxes. 
The  glory  of  Athens  failed  to  put  a  term  to  the 
prevailing  discord ;  it  rather  served  to  stimulate 
the  i^ginetans,  whose  envy  and  jealousy  were  aug- 
mented by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  culpable 
understanding  with  the  barbarians  to  carry  on  their 
contest  with  the  enterprising  and  undaunted  Athe- 
nians^, whilst,  unfortunately,  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  by  which  the  Greeks  "  were  threatened, 
was  so  far  from  inducing  them  to  form  a  general 
league,  that  their  evil  destiny  even  led  many  states  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  barbarians  ^.  Thirty-one 
Greek  towns  in  all  bore  arms  against  the  Persians, 
partly,  like  Athens  and  iEgina,  burying  their  an- 
cient animosities,  and  partly  disregarding  the  op- 
posite character  of  their  constitutions,  like  Athens 
and  Sparta.  Themistocles  and  the  Tegean  Chileus 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  meritorious  work 
of  bringing  about  this  spirit  of  concord  ^.  But  as 
amidst  this  general  patriotism,  particular  circum- 
stances, as  the  constitution  of  Athens  for  example, 
imparted  unusual  energy  to  the  efforts  of  certain 
states,  so  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  those  which 
sided  with  the  barbarians,  it  is  requisite  to  examine 

**  Hefod.  7. 145.  Compare  on  the  subject  of  the  previotti  diawiuioiu«  6. 
49.50;  73.85. 

^  Herod.  7. 9.  3,  puti  the  expreision  of  his  Dttriotic  giief  at  the  fatal  distrac* 
tioDs  of  his  native  country,  into  the  mouth  of  Mardonius,  as  an  encouragement 
to  Xerxes.  ^  Plut.  Themtst.  20. 

'^  Plot.  Themist.  6 ;  corap.  Herod.  9.  9. 
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the  particular  causes  which  led  them  to  become 
traitors  to  their  country. 

When  a  nation  is  so  swayed  by  passion  as  the 
Greeks  were*,  its  political  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally wavering  and  unsteady,  and  whilst  it  is 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  last  impression, 
it  grasps  with  avidity  at  the  first  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage that  presents  itself.  The  Achaeans  were, 
however,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  danger  which 
menaced  their  country,  and  obstinately  persisted  in 
their  ill-judged  and  selfish  repose.  Equally  careless 
of  the  fate  of  the  mother-country  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  perhaps  influenced  by  their  example,  were  the 
Italiots.  The  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  iEtolians  and 
Acamanians,  were  still  too  remote  from  political 
maturity  to  be  conscious  of  the  bond  which  united 
their  provinces;  they  were,  in  all  probability,  as 
indifferent  to  the  notion  of  Grecian  nationality,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  an  opposition  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians.  Crete,  long  estranged  from  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  secure  from  danger,  remained 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  struggle,  but  had 
the  decency  to  allege  in  extenuation  of  its  conduct, 
that  oracles  had  forbidden  it  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  ^. 

Corcyra,  whose  equivocal  policy  equally  prepared 
it  for  either  issue  of  the  conflict,  kept  aloof  from 
the  struggle,  and  waited  patiently  to  hail  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victors,  whoever  they  might  be. 

Gelon,  the  Syracusan,  had  the  generosity  to  as- 
semble his  whole  force  against  the  barbarians ;  but 
either  his  princely  pride,  which  required  the  chief 
command,  or  (as  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  believe) 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  90.  »  Herod.  7. 169. 170. 
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the  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  against  the 
SiceliotSj  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution^. 

The  Thebans  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
barbarians^  and  gloried  m  thek  disgraceful  eiforts 
to  injure  their  native  country.  But  this  resulted 
less  from  the  depravation  of  the  people  than  from 
the  infamy  of  the  leaders^  Timagenidas  and  Attar 
ginus  ^\  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
excited  amongst  the  people  ^  was  soon  extinguished 
by  the  efforts  of  the  dynasts. 

The  Thessalians,  who  possessed  less  stability  of 
character  than  the  Thebans^  like  them  were  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  dynasts;  at  first,  indeed^  in 
consequence  of  their  enmity  to  the  Aleuadae  ",  who 
were  in  the  Persian  interest,  they  displayed  con- 
siderable inclination  to  fight  for  the  great  cause; 
but  either  the  dynasts  obtained  the  upper  hand^, 

^  If  it  be  tnie  that  Themiitocles  would  not  admit  Hiero  to  the  Olympic 
garnet,  (Plat.  Themist.  25.  from  Theophrastas ;  iElian,  V.  H.  95.)  appear- 
ances and  public  opinion  may  at  least  have  been  against  the  Siceliots,  How- 
eyer,  from  the  account  of  DiodoruB  (14. 109),  £at  Lysias  had  opposed  the 
,  acceptance  of  Dboysius'  Theoria,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  a  circumstance 
'  relatmg  to  the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other.  Diodorus  speaks  in  favour  of 
Gelon,  lU  26.  Hiero  afterwards  caused  the  Perse  of  iEscliylus  to  be  repre- 
sented, Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1055. 

*^  Herod.  9.  86 ;  comp.  15 ',  Pausan.  9.  6. 1 :  Iv  raig  O^/Saic  ikiyapxia 
Kal  oix^  4  irdrpioc  iroXirita  rriviKovTa  t<rx*f^v» 

*»  See  on  this  point  Bbckh,  Explicat.  Pind.  340.  * 

^  Concerning  their  message  to  Xerxes,  see  Herod.  7.  6.  On  the  subject  of 
their  pretended  kindred  attachment,  Bockh,  Explicat.  Plnd.  331.  Amongst 
the  numerous  accounts  of  the  Milesian  courtesan,  Thargelia,  who  was  said  to 
have  exercised  such  an  ascendant  over  the  Greeks  who  visited  her,  as  to  gain 
them  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Persian  kine  (Plut.  Pericl.  24),  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  statement  in  the  Anonym,  de  mulierib.,  qu»  bello  claruere, 
(Biblioth«  d.  alt.  Lit.  und  Kunst.  Stuck.  2.  p.  22.  ined.^  that  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Thessalian  king,  Antiochus,  and  entertained  Xerxes  at  her  house. 
Compare  Philostrat.  Letters,  13.  p.  920,  quoted  by  Buttmannon  the  Aleuadae, 
Abh.  der  Hist.  Philol.  CI.  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d.  W.  1822.  1823.  p.  203,  and  the 
lieht  which  the  latter  throws  on  the  subject  of  Antiochus  and  his  successors. 
Pnotius  only  has  OapyqXcia '  *Ayri<ray6pov  Ovyartip,  fiaaiXtvaava  Of rra- 
>Mi/  V  lri|  *  MiXi|0'(a  r&  ykvoc,  ic.  r.  X.  According  to  Athenieus,  13.  609.  A. 
she  had  fourteen  husbands.  Were  there  perhaps  two  of  the  name^  an  elder 
and  ayounger  one  1 

**  'Aim  appears  to  result  from  Diodor,  11. 2. 
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or  the  mass  of  the  people  complained,  because  the 
Greeks  had  omitted  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Ol3rm- 
pus,  and  by  their  retreat  to  Thermopylse  had  left 
Thessaly  entirely  unprotected  **. 

Passion  and  inveterate  enmity  to   overbearing 
neighbours,  were  motives  which   actuated  those 
who  fought  for,  as  well  as  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  common  cause.    Argos,  through  the  san^ 
guinary  conduct  of  Cleomenes^,  deprived  of  its 
best  citizens  and  rendered  wholly  powerless,  never- 
theless abated  nothing  of  it^  former  pretensions  to 
the  Peloponnesian  supremacy,  and  chose  rather  to 
become  the  vassal  of  Persia,  than  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Sparta  ^'^^     However,  it  merely  gave  a 
promise  to  Mardonius  to  intercept  the  passage  of 
the  Peloponnesians  across  the  Isthmus,  and  even 
this  was  not  attempted.     The  Argives  were  satis- 
fied with  sending  Mardonius  intelligence  that  the 
Peloponnesians   were   on  their  march  ^.     On  the 
other  part,  the  patriotism  of  Mycenae,  Tiiyns,  the 
towns  of  the  Acti,  Epidaurus,  Hermione,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Plateeae,  Thespise,  and  Haliartus  ^  in  Boeotia, 
was  strengthened  and  augmented  by  their  hostility 
to  the  capital ;  but  we  are  assured  by  Herodotus  ^ 
that  the  Phocians  sided  with  the  Greeks,  because 
their  neighbours  and  hereditary  enemies,  the  Thes- 
salians,  joined  the  Medes;  had  the  case  been  re- 

*^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  7. 172—174 ;  conf.  7.  131. 
*•  Herod.  7.  76—80. 

^  Herod.  7.  149.  However  unfavourable  a  notion  we  may  form  of  the 
Hellenism  of  the  Pythia,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  oracle,  which  they  alleged,  Herod.  7.  148. 

'Eydpl  9rcp(jcr(6vc<r«n,  Ai\'  dOavaroitn  Otoitri, 
'Eiffbi  rdv  wpopoXaiov  cxwv,  irtAvXayfiivoQ  rjffo, 
Kal  Ki^aXiv  ve^vXa^o  *  Kopri  ok  rb  awfia  oawnt, 
<•  Herod.  9.  14. 
*  ^  On  the  subject  of  Haliartus,  consult  Pausan.  9.  32.  4. 
»  Herod.  8.  30. 
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versed  they  would  have  pursued  a  durectly  opposite 
course. 

The  Thessalian  tnountain  tribes,  the  Dolepians^ 
iEnianes,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Malians,  Phthio«- 
tan  Achaeans^S  as  well  as  the  eastern  Locrians** 
and  the  Dorians  *^  were  compelled  by  the  invading 
foe  to  march  against  their  fellow-countrymen;  at 
least  there  is  no  positive  testimony  that  they  were 
willing  traitors  to  their  country.  The  Phocians,  in 
spite  of  their  aversion  to  the  barbarians,  were  like- 
wise constrained  to  join  the  Persian  standard**. 

Even  amongst  the  friends  of  their  country  the 
martial  ardour  was  not  everywhere  equal;  the 
women  t>f  Corinth  prayed  to  Aphrodite  to  inspire 
their  husbands  with  strength  and  com-age**.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Themistocles  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  states  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  judi- 
cious measures  for  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  we 
read  with  pain  that  it  was  in  some  cases  necessary 
to  resort  to  bribery  to  awaken  a  proper  interest  in 
the  good  cause,  as  in  drawing  up  the  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium,  for  example^.  The  generous  patriotism 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  military  sagacity  of 
Themistocles,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
baffled  by  the  short-sighted  politico-military  sys- 
tem of  defence  of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  which 
it  was  most  unscientifically  proposed  to  stay  at 

«  Herod.  7. 132. 186. 196. 

**  Herod.  8.  34 ;  corop.  8.  201 ;  Diodor.  11.  3.  4« 

»'  Herod.  8.  31;  Diod,  U.4. 

**  Herod.  9.  17.  18 ;  comp.  8.  30.  32. 

**  Scbol.  Piod.  Olymp.  13. 32.  CoinpaTe  the  Epigrdim,  ap.  Plot,  de  Herod. 
MaligDit  9.  456.  ed.  R. 

^  Herod.  8.  5 ;  comp.  Plut.  Themift.  8.  According  to  the  spurious  autho- 
rity adduced  by  Plutarch,  indeed,  Themistocles  employed  bribery  upon  other 
occatioos,  viz.,  to  infiueoce  the  Ephors  during  the  construction  of  the  Athenian 
wall,  Pint.  Themist.  19.  They  who  attempt  to  prove  too  much,  seldom  prove 
any  thing  to  the  puipose. 

VOLt  XI.  • 
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home  and  guard  the   avenues  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The  stratagems^  threats^  and  undaunted  resolu- 
tion of  Themistocles  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  memorable  day  of  Salamis,  His 
prudence  had  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  wave 
their  claim  to  the  command  f;  the  prize  of  vic- 
tory was  adjudged  to  the  iEginetans,  though  this 
was  probably  occasioned  by  jealousy  of  Athens  *. 

The  most  illustrious  manifestation  of  Grecian 
patriotism  was  the  magnanimous  declaration  of  the 
Athenians,  in  answer  to  the  lavish  promises  of 
Mardonius,  and  the  anxious  fears  of  Sparta  ^  in  the 
winter  before  the  battle  of  Plataese.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Aristides  ^.  If  to  this  we  add  the  stoning  of 
Lycidas  and  his  family  ^S  because  he  had  advised 
the  Athenians  to  accept  the  conditions  of  Mar- 
donius^  as  well  as  the  banishment  of  Arthmius  of 
Zelea,  who  had  been  hired  by  Xerxes  to  distribute 
bribes  amongst  the  Greeks^^  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  enter  into  an  alhance  with  him,  we  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  a  plot  could  have  been 
formed  in  the  Athenian  camp  before  the  battle  of 
Platses^  ^,  the  object  of  the  conspirators  being  to 
subvert  the  democracy,  and  in  case  of  failure,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Persians.  Upon  the  flight  of 
two  of  its  abandoned  projectors,  this  scheme  of 

•»  Plut.  Themist.  7.  ••  Diodor.  11.  27.  65. 

^  Herod.  8. 143.  144.  The  AthenitDS  briefly  aod  cbaracte'ristically  describe 
the  coomion  featares  of  Grecian  nationality :  rb  *EXXf}vuc6y  I6y  Sfiai/i^v  rt 
Kohi^liSyXufffaov,  jcai  9tuv  Mpv/iarA  n  rocvd  cat  Ov<rtai,  1jBt6.  rt  6fi6Tpoira» 

^  Plut.  Aritt  10.    Plutarch  very  justly  entitles  it  OavuMtrr^v  AwoKpunp. 

**  Herod.  9.  5  ;  Lye.  adv.  Leocr.  222.  In  DemosUi.  de  Coron.  be  is  called 
Cyrsilus,  as  in  the  Argumen.  ^sch.  Pers. 

^  Argum.  iEsch.  Pers.,  Aristid.  Panath.  2.  218.  (ed.Jebb)  and  the  Schol., 
not  to  mention  the  Athenian  orators»  who  contain  such  numerous  allusions 
to  the  decree  against  Arthmius. 

•9  Plut.  ArUt.  11. 
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treachery  and  folly  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
prudence  and  lenity  of  Aristides. 

But  how  little  do  the  political  and  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Spartans  appear  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  Athenians  I  how  narrow-minded  their 
patriotism !  how  closely  bordering  on  perfidy  to  the 
common  cause  is  the  indifference  which,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Isthmian  wall,  they  testified  for 
the  fate  of  the  Athenians  ^,  to  whom,  in  their  pre- 
vious terror,  they  had  addressed  such  urgent  en- 
treaties! The  selfish  and  contracted  policy  of 
Sparta  had  rendered  her  alike  insensible  to  reason 
and  to  honour ;  still  the  emphatic  exhortation  ^  of 
the  Tegean  Chileus  induced  her  to  march  out  and 
win  laurels  at  Plataeae.  Our  object  being  to  deli- 
neate the  political  sentiments  of  the  Greeks,  and 
not  to  describe  the  effect  upon  their  feelings  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  adverse  host,  we  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  pusillanimity  with  which  the 
smaller  Grecian  states  hesitated  to  march  out  of 
their  encampments,  or  even  the  apprehensions  of 
Sparta  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Per- 
sians, whilst  Athens  everywhere  made  head  against 
the  enemy  with  enduring  self-denial  and  unflinching 
fortitude.  After  the  victory,  all  those  states  which 
had  not  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country,  claimed 
a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day ;  hence  the  iEgine- 
taAs  and  others  afterwards  erected  cenotaphs  beside 
the  monuments  of  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  Te^ 
geans,  Megarians,  Phliasians,  Plataeans,  Thespians, 
etc.,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight  ^. 

**  cat  Mttt  'ABfivaii^  o^icfrc  8iia9ai  oiisv,  Herod.  9.  8. 
•  Herod.  9.  9. 

**  Herod.  9. 85.    Doubto  are  ezpresied  of  the  authenticity  of  hit  account  of 
thoie  who  took  part  in  the  engagement,  and  of  the  interment,  in  Plut.  de 
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The  allied  fleet  carried  the  war  into  Asia  ^ ;  the 
battle  of  Mycale  achieved  the  deliverance  of  the 
islands  and  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Ionian  coast. 

Attention  was  now  turned  in  the  interior  to  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  allies  of  the 
Persian  monarch ;  the  enmity^  which  the  faithful 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  their  country  testified 
against  those  who  had  so  shamefully  betrayed  it, 
must,  in  this  instance,  be  looked  upon  as  originating 
in  a  feeling  of  unanimity,  and  not,  as  upon  other 
occasions,  as  the  result  of  clissension. 

The  infamous  chiefs  of  Thebes  were  punished  * ; 
after  which  that  state  sank  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance, from  which  it  did  not  again  recover  for 
many  years.  Leutychidas,  king  of  Sparta,  marched 
to  Thessaly,  whence  the  Aleuad  Thorax  had  accom- 
panied Xerxes  on  his  flight  *®,  but  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  defeated  '^  by  the  sordid  cupidity  of 
the  commander,  who  accepted  bribes  from  the 
Aleuadas.  The  proposition  of  the  Spartans  to  ex- 
clude from  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  sjl  those 
nations  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  great  king,  is  said 
to  have  been  opposed  by  Athens  (Themistocles)^^ 

Athens  directed  its  chief  attention  to  the  prose- 

Herod.  Malign.  9.  460,  iqcj.,  ed.  R.,  bat  the  deduction  is  not  complete.  Plut. 
Bayg  somewhat  more,  Aristid.  19.  20.  According  to  Lys.  Orat.  Fun.  107,  ed. 
R.,  Lacedsmonians,  Tegeans,  Athenians,  and  Plateaus  fought ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  1 1.  32,  the  Platsaos  and  Thespians  were  united  with  the  Athenians 
against  the  Thebans.  But  Herodotus  appears  to  be  decidedly  contradicted  by 
the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Zeus  in  Olympia,  which  was  erected  b^  the 
conquerors  of  Plates.  I'his.  in  addition  to  the  Lacedsmonians  and  Athenians, 
contained  the  names  of  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians.  ifilginetans,  Epidaurians, 
Troezenians,  Eleans,  etc. ;  but  also  Chians  and  Milesiaps ! 

^  In  the  spring  the  Greek  fleet  was  at  Delos.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  advance  any  further,  and  that  they  thought  Samos  was  as  dis- 
tant as  the  pillars  of  Hercules !  In  reading  such  statements  as  this,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  lenient  critic  to  acquit  Herodotus  of  the  charge  of  exag- 
geration. 

•■  Herod.  9.  88.  •  Herod.  9.  1. 

^  Pausan.  3.  7.  8.  There  is  certainly  a  different  account  of  the  affair  in 
Plut.  de  Herod.  Malign.  ^i  piut.  Tltemist.  20. 
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cution  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians^  and  this 
common  object  of  foreign  policy  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  keep  up  the  unanimity  of  the 
Greeks'*.  The  relative  position  of  the  single 
states^  for  instance^  that  of  Athens  with  regard  to 
Sparta,  was  determined  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  common  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  the 
benefits  which  they  had  received  at  each  other's 
hands. 

The  self-esteem  of  the  Greeks  and  the  convic- 
tion of  their  superiority  over  the  barbarians,  derived 
additional  force  from  the  victory,  which,  simul- 
taneously with  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  Sy- 
racusan  Gelon  and  the  Agrigentan  Theron  (480. 
B.  C.)  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  that 
which  Hiero  the  successor  of  Gelon  (474.  B.  C.) 
gained  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Etruscans  near 
Cuma.  The  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
the  barbarians  were  henceforward  more  accurately 
defined ;  the  non-Hellenes  were  either  despised  on 
account  of  the  servile  character  of  their  political 
institutions,  or  hated  and  treated  as  enemies  in 
consequence  of  their  want  of  civilisation.  How- 
ever, language  still  continued  to  be  a  chief  point 
in  estimating  the  national  difference  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians  ^^ 

II.  DEMOCRACY  IN  GENERAL. 

§  54.  The  nobility  being  deprived  of' their  here- 
ditary  distinctions  of  property,  military  honour, 

^  According  to  Paustn.  9.  3$.  2,  it  was  decreed  tbat  the  temple  which  the 
Persians  had  burned  down  should  not  be  rebuilt,  in  order  that  their  ruins 
might  be  cx^^^C  vTrofivtifiara. 

^  B&pPapo^  ira\iyy\(a<rffoCt  Pind.  Isthm.  6.  35.  In  the  same  manner 
^scb.  Agaro.  1 192,  AWoOpovv  iroXiv  speaking  of  Troy,  comp.  AyXiaffvoQ, 
Scphocl.  Trach.  1061. 
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and  exclusiveness  of  &mily^  their  strength  as  an 
order  became  broken,  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  warlike  exploits  imparted  elevation  to  the 
character  of  the  common  freeman,  the  tyranny 
had  reduced  both  orders  to  like  subjection,  and 
the  Persian  war  had  crowned  them  with  the  same 
laurels.  That  class  which,  once  raised  above  the 
mass,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wide  gulf,  had 
engrossed  all  power  and  advantage  in  the  state, 
was  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  nuiss;  according  to  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age,  all  honours  and  privileges  necessarily  pro- 
ceeded  from,  and  reverted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  None  of  the  ancient  an3tocracies,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Sparta,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  called  an  aristocracy,  were  henceforward  recog- 
nised as  legitimate  dispensations  of  government ; 
they  had  lost  the  moral  sanction  of  opinion  \ 
Nevertheless  aristocracy  was  not  everywhere 
subverted>  nor  was  democracy  uniformly  exempt 
from  the  machinations  of  the  ambitious  and  the 
interested,  who  sought  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  bulk  of  the  people;  but  public  opinion,  even 
where  the  people  were  subject  to  the  despotism 
of  a  dominant  order,  was  decidedly  (^posed  to 
this  species  of  authority,  to  which  it  applied  the 
odious  name  of  oligarchy;  tyranny  had  in  some 
instances  found  means  to  array  itself  in  the  garb 
of  the  olden  monarchy;  but  oligarchy  had  been 
unable  to  £ussimilate  itself  to  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy. 
It  became  a  generally  acknowledged  max^  that 

'  ConcerniDg  the  opinion  of  Thucydides  on  the  6\Lyapx^^  iVovo^c^iec 
hf low,  $  60,  on  the  saoject  of  the  oligarchy. 
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the  demus  constituted  the  aggregate  people  %  and  a 
citizen  could  only  belong  to  the  state  by  becoming 
incorporated  with  the  mass  ;  still  this  had  not  yet 
degenerated  into  fanatical  hostility  to  every  species 
of  hereditary  possessions  yet  annexed  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  aristocracy ;  they  were  suf* 
fered  to  retain  various  honours  and  privileges^ 
especially  in  matters  connected  with  religion^  as 
the  inalienable  right  of  certain  families.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  selfishness  of  individuals  who 
would  willingly  have  taken  those  distinctions  from 
their  possessors,  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  majority,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  demus  which  had  subjected  those 
pre-eminent  citizens  to  its  laws,  derived  lustre  from 
their  excellence ;  they  beheld  with  (Measure  those 
scattered  amongst  their  own  ranks,  whom  they 
had  regarded  with  envy  as  an  exclusive  order,  they 
respected  those  whom  they  bad  been  unwilling  to 
revere,  and  testified  confidence  and  esteem  where 
they  had  refrised  homage.  This  fusion  of  nobles 
and  commons  necessarily  imparted  increased  soli- 
dity and  worth  to  the  people,  and  greater  security 
and  splendour  to  the  state ;  moreover,  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  not  yet  contaminated,  those  who 
were  most  conspicuous  for  moral  worth  were  en- 
trusted with  political  power,  so  that  it  became 
customary  to  speak  of  an  aristocracy  within  a  de- 
mocracy ^  But  on  the  other  hand  the  populace 
b^an  to  be  excited,  foul  matter  was  stirred  up. 


*  On  die  ■opellationi  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  lee  Appendix,  $  60.  a.  4. 

*  Hence,  tne  coiutxtution  of  Clistheoes  is  called  ariitocracy  by  Pint.  Cim. 
15.  Hesycl^. :  'ApcvrocparovfMvoc*  itirh  Apiarvv  Kparovfuvoi  t^  i^fiov  ^ 
Mgttv  rmv  caXXe^rwvk  Compere  concerning  the  better  ariitocracy  below  in 
§  60,  on  the  oligarchy. 
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and  polluted  the  channels  of  public  feeling.  This 
was  in  some  degree  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
nobility,  who  now  formed  part  of  the  civic  body ; 
equality  was  irksome  to  them ;  oligarchical  machi- 
nations spread  disaffection  amongst  the  multitude, 
whose  mind  became  so  inflamed  with  party-ani- 
mosity, that  respect  for  true  merit  began  to  abate. 
But  a  dissolute  mob-government  did  not  succeed 
to  a  calm  and  moderate  democracy  in  the  Grecian 
states  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Rome,  where  by 
force  of  the  manumission  "  per  vindictam,"  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  people,  virtuous  as  well  as 
vicious  foreigners  might  obtain  admittance  into  the 
citizenship;  the  degeneracy  in  question  must  be 
traced  to  those  curses  of  the  Greek  nation,  selfish- 
ness and  discord ;  the  popular  feeling  and  the  laws 
alike  excluded  all  barbarian  admixture ;  none  but 
Greeks  could  be  citizens,  barbarians  being  at  the 
most  only  tolerated  as  Metoeci  ^  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  barba- 
rians and  the  prosperity  which  crowned  the  Gre- 
cian arms,  though  they  ennobled  and  exalted  the 
national  feeling,  had  in  many  respects  pernicious 
consequences.  Finally,  as  the  proclamation  of 
Marius  commanding  the  ''capite  censi"  to  per- 
form military  service,  instead  of  adding  strength 
to  the  Roman  citizenship,  only  became  a  means 
to  increase  the  influience  of  rude  manners,  so^ 
by  arming  the  indigent  portion  of  their  popula- 
tion, the  Greek  states  were  more  injured  than  be-* 
nefited. 

Correspondent  to   the  original  solid  and  sub- 

*.  Such  were  probably  the  ^^Xoc  papfidpwv  hyXtarrttv  BuraXriKwv  in  the 
tpwns  of  Chalcidice,  Diodor.  12.  68. 
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stantial  character  of  the  democracy,  was  the  idea 
of  equality  expressed  by  the  word  i<rov\  The 
notion  of  an  absolute  equality  like  that  which 
exists  in  the  dreams  of  modem  levellers,  the 
equality  of  all  in  right  and  privilege,  without  re- 
gard to  merits  and  services,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  ;  but  even  from  the  very  beginning  the 
idea  was  never  conceived  without  all  limitation 
whatever,  as  certain  conditions  were  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  essential  to  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Dokimasia  preceded  the  drawing  of  lots 
amongst  the  candidates  for  public  offices.  Even 
in  the  alluring  promises  of  equal  rights  ^  held  out 
to  the  sharers  in  an  expedition  for  founding  a  new 
colony,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  superior 
authority  was  tacitly  promised  to  him  who  was 
best  equipped  for  the  expedition  or  the  hereditary 
possessor  of  an  important  priesthood,  to  the  most 
intelligent,  the  best,  or  the  bravest  amongst  the 
adventurers.  Rational  ideas,  generally  speaking, 
prevailed  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  the  taov 
was  rather  a  means  to  preclude  the  introduction 
of  an  dpurov  or  wXiap'^,  oppression  by  means,  of  uur 
constitutional  despotism>  than  to  endow  all  with 
equal  privileges ;  and  one  of  its  chief  characterise 
tics  was  that  it  conferred  upon  every  citizen  a 
right  to  vote  when  laws  were  enacted  for  the  col- 
lective people,  to  elect  the  functionaries  appointed 
to  administer  those  laws,  and  to  make  them  re- 


*  See  vol.  i.  §  46.  n.  67.  •  Iv  I<ry  Koi  bfioi^,  Thuc.  1.  27. 

7  Eurip.  Fhcen.  648.  549 : 

—  t6  ydp  Iffov  vofiifiov  AvOpuiTFOtc  t^v, 
Tif  irXcovi  o'  aii  ircXifuov  KaOiffrarai 
rovXa<r(roVt  ic.  r.  X. 
See  the  definttion  of  this  tenn  in  Aristot.  Pol.  5. 1. 
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sponsible  for  their  acts.  At  the  same  time  regard 
was  had  to  the  due  proportion  between  the  services 
which  the  citizen  rendered  to  the  state,  through 
his  personal  merit  or  the  advantages  of  fortune, 
and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him.  Hence, 
the  object  and  scope  of  the  ta-ov  were  to  prevent  a 
citizen  from  raising  himself  above  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  the  law,  which  was  the  expres- 
sion of  their  united  will,  and  to  render  all  uniformly 
subject  to  its  authority ;  but  this  principle  was  in 
some  democracies  carried  to  such  lengths  that  the 
mere  pre-eminence  of  an  individual,  even  though 
unattended  with  evil  designs,  was  considered  dan- 
gerous to  legal  equality,  and  ostracism  was  accord- 
ingly introduced ;  but  within  the  measure  of  excel- 
lence which  the  state  tolerated  in  an  individual, 
the  law  of  equality  was  applied  to  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  extraordinary  virtue  in  a  citizen  was 
recognised  in  a  higher  degree  than  was  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  legal  equipoise  \ 

The  first  of  the  above  notions,  namely,  that  the 
law,  having  proceeded  from  all,  is  equally  binding 
upon  all,  consequently  that  it  expressly  forbids  the 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or 
class,  is  implied  by  the  word  Isonomia,  the  once 
highly  valued  privilege  of  the  free-citizens  of 
Greece.  It  was  equivalent  to  democracy  ^  like 
which  it  by  no  means  precluded  the  existence  of 
gradations  according  to  a  valuation.  Herodotus 
entitles  it  the  most  admirable  of  constitutions,  and 


*  This  is  th«  Mrfit  far'  iKiav,  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  1.  7.  8.  Compare  the 
exposition  of  the  IffOfimpiiv  in  Thuc.  6.  39. 

*  It  is  thus  emplojea  by  Herod.  3.  143;  6.  27,  in  speaking  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  of  Msandrius  on  Samos,  and  that  oi  Aristagoias  in  Mile- 
tus»  and  the  estabushment  of  a  popular  government 
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describes^  as  its  characteristics^  that  the  authorities 
were  appointed  by  lot^  were  required  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  that  every  matter 
for  deUberation  was  submitted  to  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  for,  he  adds,  ''  every  thing  is  con* 
tained  in  the  mass  ^^^  He  likewise  uses  the  word 
Isocrateia  in  contradistinction  to  tyranny  ^K 

The  praises  of  Isonomia  in  the  democratic 
writers  are  very  frequently  accompanied  by  those 
of  Isegoria.  It  was  chiefly  in  Athens  that  the 
name  and  the  thing  itself  were  brought  to  matu* 
rity,  and  the  word  was  peculiar  to  that  state ;  the 
common  Grecian  term  was  Isologia  ^.  The  tend* 
ency  to  public  speaking  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
the  Grecian  republics  granted  their  members  the 
right  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  matters  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  state  ",  the  free  and 
unimpeded  exercise  of  this  right  was  regarded  by 
the  Greek  as  the  palladium  of  his  liberties ;  whereas 
in  oligarchical  and  aristocratic  states  oratory  was 
generally  prohibited  by  the  magistrates  ^^  ;  the 
popular  assembly  was  the  chief  theatre  of  Isegoria. 
Hence  the  word  designates  the  most  essential  pro- 
perty of  citizenship,  namely,  its  right  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  legislative  body» 


>*  See  tlM  speech  of  Otanet,  3.  80. 

"  Herod.  8.  92. 1. 

><  Meeris:  tairfopla,  'Arricdc* — ttfoXoyia,  'BXXirvicdc.  The  exereiieof 
this  right,  libexty  or  speech,  is  the  irapj^fiffia  of  the  Attic  orators. 

"  Pmder,  Pjth.  2.  100:  6  X&ppot  9Tpar6^,  i.  e.  democracy.  Enrip. 
PhoBD.  401.  402: 

rl  ^vydtny  rb  8v9xtf>it ; 
tpjUv  ukyvsrov,  oifx  Ix^iv  wa^^tiifiav. 
Con  p.  Soph.  CEda  Col.  66* 

■«  Plut.  de  Virtut.  £th.  7.  759 :  iA  ro^s  ^hropac  ly  rate  ApteroKparUuQ 
oi  Apxcvrtc  oi/K  i&m,  jraOaivtvBai.  Comp.,  on  the  subject  of  prohibitions  of 
thb  nataie  in  Sptrte  end  the  Cretan  iUte8»  Seat  Emp.  adv.  Math.  292. 4.  Orl. 
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arid  not  only  implies  that  every  one  might  exercise 
this  right,  but  also  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so, 
on  every  subject  without  restriction  ;  for  although 
the  council  was  charged  with  the  special  manage- 
ment of  various  branches  of  the  administration,  the 
people  had  by  no  means  renounced  their  privilege 
of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  on  those  matters,  on 
which  the  former  had  previously  deUberated ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  further  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, the  Bule  gradually  becartie  more  dependent 
upon  the  popular  assembly,  being  more  especially 
occupied  in  bringing  state  matters  into  the  form 
in  which  they  might  be  most  conveniently  dis- 
cussed by  the  general  body. 

Though  the  equality  of  civil  rights  expressed  by 
the  foregoing  words,  as  already  stated,  rendered  it 
impossible  that  any  individual  should  raise  himself 
above  the  people  and  the  laws,  it  by  no  means 
declared  that,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to  pass  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  laws,  therefore  within  the 
same,  every  one  was  entitled  indiscriminately  ta 
aspire  to  the  chief  honours  of  the  state ;  in  the 
delegation  of  legal  powers  and  privileges,  the 
people  were  in  fact  chiefly  guided  by  aristocratic 
principles.  For  although  it  was  essential  to  the 
mwe  matured  democracy  to  appoint  by  lot  ta 
public  offices,  still  the  good  sense  and  proper  feel- 
ing of  the  lower  orders  led  them  to  reflect  that 
those  citizens  who  were  possessed  of  most  energy 
and  intelligence,  or  had  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
state-burthens  to  bear^  were  entitled  to  a  commen- 
surate share  in  the  government.  The  lower  orders, 
were  unwilling  to  confide  in  a  member  of  their 
own  body ;   the  just  appreciation  of  personal  ad^ 
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vantages  generally  led  them  to  fix  upon  proper 
persons  for  the  public  service.  But  here  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  the  evil  side  of  the  demo- 
cratic character.  For  state  offices  legally  brought 
with  them  no  other  recompense  than .  honour ; 
they  rather  involved  the  necessity  of  considerable 
sacrifices,  and  were  fraught  with  imminent  danger 
both  to  property  and  life.  The  inferior  citizen 
renounced  these  the  more  readily,  as  the  actions 
of  the  magistrates  were  Uable  to  be  judged  by 
him  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  mass  in  its 
judicial  capacity.  Although  unwiUing  to  en- 
counter this  responsibility  himself,  he  did  not  omit 
to  watch  the  actions  of  others,  with  all  the  venom 
of  democratic  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Hence,  the 
public  officers  were  as  frequently  the  sport  of  the 
evil  passions,  as  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of 
the  people,  who,  whilst  they  implicitly  relied  on 
the  official  abihties  of  a  person,  firmly  expected 
that  whatever  that  person  undertook,  would  neces- 
sarily be  crowned  with  success,  whilst  he  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  indig- 
nation whenever  the  force  of  circumstances  had 
prevented  him  from  fulfilUng  their  chimerical  ex- 
pectations. 

The  most  important  office  under  the  more 
matured  democracy  was  that  of  Strategus,  as  in 
Athens,  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Argos,  Thurii;  the 
Demiurgi  ranked  next  to  them.  Both  grew  more 
influential  as  democracy  advanced;  we  find  that 
there  were  Polemarchs  in  the  oligarchical  Thebes, 
as  well  as  in  the  democratic  Mantinea.    . 

From  considering  such  offices  as  were  ordained 
by  law,  we  naturally  turn  to  that  peculiar  species 
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of  political  power,  which,  without  definite  official 
functions  exempt  from  obligation  and  responsibi- 
lity, and  supported  by  popular  infatuation  and 
intemperance,  at  length  raised  itself  to  such  a 
height  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  laws 
themselves,  and  to  cripple  and  control  the  opera- 
tions of  those,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  regular 
duties  of  the  administration.  Such  was  the  Demar 
gogy,  which,  the  o£fspring  of  Isegoria,  was  nurtured 
by  the  officious  tendency  of  the  popular  assembly 
to  interfere  with  every  department  of  state,  and 
finally  accomplished  in  political  wiles  and  rhetori- 
cal subtleties  under  the  instructions  of  the  sophists. 
The  people  who  exercised  so  jealous  a  control 
over  the  actions  of  the  legally*elected  function- 
aries, abandoned  themselves  without  reserve  to 
the  guidance  of  those  non-official  orators,  who 
affected  the  most  obsequious  deference  for  the 
popular  will,  whilst  they  obstructed  the  regular 
functionaries  in  the  performance  of  their  constitu- 
tional duties,  by  their  censure  and  accusation,  or 
assailed  them  with  all  the  acrimony  of  their  envy 
and  slander ;  at  the  same  time  cloaking  their  real 
designs  under  the  semblance  of  zeal  for  the  public 
good.  The  same  considerations  which  inspired  the 
inferior  citizen  with  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  office,  made  him  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  leader  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
popular  assembly ;  and  the  more  the  bulk  of  the 
people  engrossed  the  power  of  the  state,  the  more 
they  required  to  be  guided  by  persons  of  this  de- 
scription^.   Thus  the  demagogy  was  enabled  by 

^  Plutareb.  Dion,  33,  states,  that  the  Syracusens  had  deserted  Dion  for 
Heraclides,  3id  ri)v  ytytyvftly^v  im  rnv  Kpanlv  dvtffiv  koI  BpaaifTtira  wp^ 
rov  iiifiot  tlvai  rb  ifniayvyttoBai  OlXovrrc.    . 
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circuiDstances  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former 
Msymnety. 

The  odious  character  which  subsequently  at- 
tached both  to  the  word  and  the.  thing  itself^ 
must  not^  howev^r^  be  looked  upon  as  incident 
to  their  origin.  The  rise  of  demagogy  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  political  system  of 
Greece^  Isegoria ;  the  influence  of  the  dema- 
gogues did  not  assume  its  subsequent  invidious 
character  till  after  the  total  depravation  of  the 
popular  mind.  Every  statesman  was  more  or  less 
necessitated  to  associate  with  the  people^  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  approbation  of  his  au^ 
thority  and  his  projects :  this  is  demagogy  in  its 
laiger  signification  ^^  Corrupt  practices  crept  in 
as  soon  as  the  demagogues  incited  the  people  to 
disregard  the  existing  laws,  and  by  laying  down 
the  pernicious  doctrine,  that  the  last  expression  of 
the  popular  will  was  at  all  times  entitled  to  have 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  law,  undermined  the  sta- 
bility both  of  law  and  prescription,  thus  teaching 
them  to  resign  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  turbu- 
lence and  passion.  This  rank  and  baneful  system 
thrived  most  luxuriantly  at  Athens  and  Syracuse  ; 
it  attained  its  zenith  in  the  course  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  ^^ ;  whilst  the  name  grew  more  odious 
in  proportion  as  the  system  itself  degenerated^. 

**  HeiiM  McBTis:   noXirc^cv  koI  iroXirc^c^to  Xiyirat,  iroXircvn}c  oit 
Xirerai,  dXXd  ifmayntybc  wapd  toIq  'ArrurcMc  *  iroXircvrijc,  *£XAi}f  ocwc* 

"  Sec  below,  ^  65* 

>*  That  the  word  was  origiDally  used  in  a  good  sense  is  evident  from 
Aristoph.  Equit.  191  : 

H  BnfULyuyia  ydp  oh  wpbQ  iMV9uew 


demagogaes,  but  ru»y  fiapk^v  ^ffputytay&v.    He  employs  ^i|fiaywyoii  2. 3. 
27,  in  the  sense  of  men  opposed  to  the  oligarchy. 
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Besides  the  term  demagogue^  the  name  mpofrrdrn^ 
Tov  hrifiov  was  frequently  employed  to  designate  the 
person  who  exercised  a  similar  species  of  authority. 
As  the  regular  officers  of  state  could  not  perform 
their  duties  without  mingUng  with  the  people  in  the 
manner  of  demagogues^  so  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  appellation  irpoardrris  TOV  Bi]fiov  may  have  been 
applied  to  a  regular  ftmctionary ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  it  was  so  employed  or  not*^ 
Indeed  we  observe  in  the  writers  of  the  demo- 
cratic period  generally,  from  Herodotus  down- 
wards, a  disposition  to  give  general  designations 
of  political  objects  without  definiteness  or  precision 
of  expression ;  as,  for  instance,  ra  irp<irffiara  for 
state,  ra  rikff  or  oi  iv  riKet  for  magistrates,  etc 


so 


III.  THE  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY. 

a.  The  Character  of  the  People. 

§  55.  The  history  of  the  predominance  of  the 
democratical  principle  begins  with  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  the  administration  of  Miltiades. 
Miltiades  was  the  first  to  quicken  and  energize  the 
political  system  established  by  Clisthenes,  to  foster 
and  direct  the  powers  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
teach  them  to  think  and  act  greatly.  "  In  my 
opinion,"  says  Isocrates^  "a  god  who  respected 
the  virtues  of  the  Athenians  brought  about  that 
war,  in  order  that  they  who  possessed  such  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  might  not  pass  their  lives 
unhonoured  and  unknown,"  etc.  In  truth  there 
was  something  miraculous  in  the  rapid  rise   of 

"  See  Appendix  i.  *  See  Appendix  i. 

>  Panegyr.  23.  sub  fin. 
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the  Athenians;  it  was  not  by  advancing  on  a 
path  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed^  or 
by  pursuing  the  bent  of  manners  and  feelings  con- 
firmed by  habit  and  sanctioned  by  experience^  that 
they  attained  the  summit  of  political  greatness. 
In  every  department  of  public  life  things  presented 
themselves  to  these  brave  republicans  under  new 
and  unwonted  aspects;  in  whatever  they  under- 
took, they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  poUtical  path  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  explore  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  whilst  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
extraordinary  conjunctures  that  presented  them- 
selves with  surprising  skill  and  effect.  The  war 
with  iEgina  first  made  them  familiar  with  the  sea^. 
No  sooner  had  they  launched  their  fleets,  than 
they  appear  in  the  character  of  heroes  skilled  in 
naval  tactics,  and  exhibit  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  perils  and  caprices  of  an  element  which  it 
reqmres  the  highest  degree  of  human  industry  and 
courage  to  encounter.  Hence  the  beautiful  obser- 
vation of  Plato,  who  considered  the  civil  virtues  of 
the  Athenians '  as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  and  the  de-^ 
served  encomium  of  Thucydides  on  the  Athenian 
bravery,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  proceeded  from 
the  intellect  and  the  will,  and  not  from  habit  S 
whilst  their  very  enemies  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  fecundity  of  the  Athenian  mind  had 

*  Herod.  7. 144:  ovroc  yd.p  6  ir6Xc/ioc  ovard^  iffunri  rSn  rrjv  'EXXil^a, 
dvayicdifaQ  Odkatnriovi  ycviv^at  'AOjivaiov^. 

*  De  Lcffi*  !•  642.  D. :  t6  inb  iroXXoiv  \ty6utvoVf  (i>c«  ^coi  'AOrivaiuy 
mLv,  ^yavoi  $ta^p6yTtai  turi  rotovrot,  SokiX  aXfiOiffTara  XiytffOai  *  fiSvoi 
yitp  Avtv  AyAfKiiQ,  aitrofvdCt  9fi^  fioip^,  &\ri9&c  cat  ovrc  vXattTu^  deiv 
ayaSoL 

*  Thuc.  2.  39: — Iv  rate  vaiBiiaic  ol  fikv  (AaKtSaifiovioi)  liriir^vy 
d<nc4<ret  lifOii;  vioi  5vrcc  t6  ivSpiiov  fitrkpxovrai  *  rifiii^  ll  avtifikvuQ 
^uurmiuvoi  &hiiv  ij<reov  iiri  ro^g  hovakiig  kivSvvovq  x^P<>^/xcv. 

VOL.   IX.  D 
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developed  new  excellence  in  new  channels  of  en- 
terprise ^ 

The  masterly  hand  of  Thucydides  has  sketched 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  Athenian  character  in  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthians  to  Sparta,  and  in  the 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles.  In  the  former,  real 
admiration  forces  its  way  through  hostility,  envy, 
and  fear;  in  the  latter,  we  hear  the  accents  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  people,  who  was  incapable 
of  adulation.  But  listen  to  the  words  of  the  great 
historian  himself 

"  They  are,  say  the  Corinthians^  fond  of  inno- 
vation, equally  quick  in  conceiving  and  in  execute 
ing  their  projects. — Bold  beyond  their  strength, 
daring  beyond  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  extre- 
mities full  of  hope. — Never  inactive — ever  roaming 
from  place  to  place — they  think  to  make  fresh  ac- 
quisitions by  going  abroad — victorious  over  the 
enemy,  they  push  forward  as  far  as  possible ;  van- 
quished, they  fall  back  but  little.  They  use  their 
bodies  for  the  state  as  though  they  were  not  their 
own,  whilst  their  mental  capacities  are  ever  in  their 
power,  and  ready  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth.  When  they  fail  to  accomplish 
their  schemes,  they  think  they  have  lost  a  portion 
of  their  property  ^.  But  when  they  are  successful, 
they  value  the  acquisition  but  slightly  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  expect  from  the  future. 


*  The  Corinthians  in  Thucyd.  1.  71 : — ii^^aliovffy  ukv  v6\n  rd  &Kitn§Ta 
v6fAiiia  dpitrra,  irp^c  iroXXd  3k  tivayica^o/ilvocc  Uvai  iroXX^c  *iit  r^c 
i)rirexv4ff<«tfC  ^c<^*  Ai^ircp  icai  rd  r&v  'ABiivaiwy  ivb  r^c  iroXvirctptoc— 
rcjcaivfurat. 

•Thuc.  1.70. 

^  Compare  4.  55  :  olc  rd  fii)  iirtxtipovntvov  aiti  IXKiirks  ^v  r^c  ^oc^^e^c 
rl  vpd^Hv, 
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When  a  project  fails,  with  reviving  hope  they 
think  of  another  expedient  to  meet  the  occasion. 
For  with  them  alone  to  hope  is  to  possess,  hecause 
they  so  speedily  execute  that  whereon  they  have 
determined ;  and  to  accompUsh  all  this  they  will- 
ingly encounter  toil  and  danger  at  every  time, 
enjoying  but  Uttle  what  they  possess,  because  they 
are  ever  occupied  in  acquiring  more.  They  con- 
sider no  other  day  to  be  a  festival  than  that  on 
which  they  perform  what  is  needful,  and  deem 
inactive  rest  a  greater  grievance  than  toilsome 
occupation.  Therefore  should  any  one  sum  up 
their  character  by  saying,  that  they  were  bom 
never  to  be  at  rest  themselves,  nor  to  suffer  others 
to  be  so,  he  would  speak  the  truth.'' 

Still  more  pure  and  exalted  are  the  commendar 
tions  which  Pericles  bestows  on  their  intelligence 
as  the  parent  of  their  excellence.  "  We  scrutinize 
and  revolve  matters,  says  he  %  inasmuch  as  we  are 
of  opinion  that  words  do  not  prejudice  deeds, 
but  rather,  the  not  being  instructed  by  debate 
before  we  proceed  to  action.  For  it  is  our  distinc* 
tion,  to  make  the  boldest  attempts,  and  to  deUbe* 
rate  upon  what  we  are  about  to  engage  in ;  whereas 
with  others,  ignorance  inspires  courage,  and  deU-* 
beration  makes  them  &lter.  Those  must  surely 
be  possessed  of  the  greatest  souls  who,  well  know-* 
ing  the  terrors  and  the  gratifications  of  life,  shrink 
not  from  danger. — In  fine,  I  say,  the  whole  state 
is  the  instructress  of  Greece ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
every  single  citizen  with  us  is  capable  of  dedicat* 
ing  his  personal  faculties  to  the  most  multifarious 
objects  with  dexterity  and  grace." 

•  Thuc.  2.  40. 

x>2 
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Thucydides  does  not  say  too  much^.  History 
presents  no  parallel  to  the  combination  of  intelli- 
gence and  force  in  their  character,  their  certainty 
in  conception  and  performance  ^^  their  simplicity  of 
life  amidst  the  eager  pursuits  of  commerce,  their 
delicate  and  matured  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
and  their  perfection  in  the  productions  of  art, 
amidst  unprecedented  efforts  to  subdue  the  rough- 
est of  elements,  constant  service  in  arms,  and 
incessant  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  leaders  lofty  and  towering  models  for 
the  imitation  of  succeeding  ages,  the  multitude  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  exalted  worth ;  no  chasm 
between  the  intelligence  and  power  of  both. 

The  champions  of  Marathon  "  was  the  name  which 
their  degenerate  descendants  loved  to  apply  to  the 
heroes  of  the  glorious  days  of  Athens.  That  period 
must,  however,  be  extended  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plague  and  the  death  of  Pericles.  Till  then,  the 
poison  which  lurked  in  the  Attic  honey "  did  not 
predominate  so  far  as  to  corrupt  the  purer  channels 
of  healthful  life ;  the  exercise  of  their  powers  ex- 
panded and  invigorated,  but  did  not  consume  them ; 
liberty  was  sufficient  for  their  happiness,  and  the 
healthful  constitution  of  their  minds  fitted  them  for 
its  enjoyment**.  But  their  career  had  been  too 
violent  and  abrupt;  the  bow  required  unbending; 
the  better  qualities  of  the  Athenian  character,  in- 
capable of  withstanding  the  shocks  to  which  they 

*  Comp.  Isocrates  Panegyr.  cap.  22,  and  Areopagit.  p.  224.  ed.  Lange, 
where,  however,  the  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect  is  too  evident. 

'^  Most  appropriate  are  the  words  of  ThuCyd.  2.  40 :  ^XoKoXovfiiv  Tt  ydp 
fiiT  cifreXeiaQ  Kai  ^iXoaoipovfitv  avtv  fiaXaKtac* 

'1  Arist.  Acharn.  181.  MapaButvofiaxai,  Nub.  986. 

>•  Plutarch.  Dion  58. 

^  Thuc.  2.  43 :  rb  tvSaifiov  t6  IXivOipov,  r6  Sk  iXevBtpov  rb  evif/vxov 
Kpivavrii. 
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were  exposed,  became  the  sport  of  waywardness 
and  caprice. 

We  must  not  stigmatize,  as  the  peculiar  failing  of 
the  Athenians,  that  arrogance  ^*  which  was  common 
to  the  whole  Grecian  race;  the  Athenians  were 
justly  entitled  to  extol  the  days  of  the  men  of 
Marathon  and  the  time  of  Pericles ;  but  vain  and 
empty  conceit  alone  induced  them  to  ascend  to  the 
mythical  age,  and  represent  the  glory  of  Athens  as 
so  ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  anti-- 
quity**;  their  claims  to  Autochthony*^  were  founded 
in  a  proud  and  honourable  feeling,  which  deterred 
them  from  mixing  with  the  barbarians,  and  there- 
fore rendered  them  their  enemies  ^^.  As  long  as  the 
exploits  of  the  Athenians  corresponded  with  their 
confidence  in  their  own  powers,  there  was  no  lack 
of  its  attendant  magnanimity  ^°  and  love  of  honour, 
which  sought  to  derive  lustre  from  acting  nobly  ^^. 
.The  heart  of  the  Athenians,  untainted  as  they  were 
by  craft  and  deceit,  resembled  a  pure  and  spotless 
tablet;  they  enacted  no  laws  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  but  granted  them  unrestricted  access 
and  the  liberty  of  viewing  whatever  they  desired 


so. 


^*  ^povijfia.  See  the  speech  of  the  Athenians,  Thuc.  1 .  80.  sqq.,  in  which 
the?  eiprets  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  their  own  powers. 

'*  The  commonplaces  of  the  orators  concerning  the  reception  of  the  Hera- 
clidc,  the  inteiaieat  of  the  Argives  by  Thebes,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  etc., 
are  well  known ;  thus  Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  194 :  rovro  ydp  ixti  fikyiffrov  i^ 
wSkt^  i^fi&v  dyaOov,  tort  twv  icaX&v  ipy<av  Trap&Siiyfia  rotf  "EXXiftrt  ykyovt» 

'^  Compare  vol.  L  Append,  xi. ;  also  see  Eurip.  ap.  Lycurg.  adv.  L^ocr. 
p.  204.  R. 

>7  06  fu^opApPapoi,  hence  fiiffofidppapot,  Plato. 

'*  Miya\oyLvx^>  See  a  description  of  them,  Aristot.  £th.  Nicom.  4.  7, 
where  see  Zeli. 

'^  This  is  also  a  common  topic  .of  the  orators,  e.  g.  Demosth.  in  Lept.  500 : 
oifSttc  Kbitrort  ri^v  ir6^iv  rifi&v  iv  troidv  doKti  vunjffat ;  yet  there  is  some 
truth  in  it. 

^  Peric.  ap.  Thuc.  2.  39 :  r^v  rt  ydp  iriXtv  Koivrjv  trapixofJitv  sac  ovk 
lariv  9rc  ^cvifXaaimc  diriipyoiuv  riva  ^  fiaOrifAaroc  ri  OfdfiaTo^,  d  f(f} 
Kpv^^v  dv  Ttt  rCip  TrdKtfiUav  td^v  iSf^cXij^ccfy. 
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and  m  this  virtuous  age,  irascibility  **  and  the  arro- 
gance which  was  just  beginning  to  evince  itself^,  were 
equally  balanced  with  pity  ^*,  and  the  endeavour  to 
gain  love  and  affection.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
leaders,  were  tainted  with  envy  and  the  lust  of  gain. 

b.  Rank  of  Persons. 

§  56.  No  sooner  did  the  Athenians  become  the 
objects  of  their  own  admiration,  than  they  began 
to  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  citizenship,  and  to 
dispense  it  with  a  more  sparing  hand.  But  attempts 
to  obtain  it  by  surreptitious  means  became  propor- 
tionally more  numerous,  and  notwithstanding  the 
laws  rendered  admittance  to  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty ^  the  authorities  were,  for  a  length  of  time,  too 
heedless  to  oppose  successful  resistance  to  the  de- 
vices employed  to  evade  their  regulations.  Hence 
the  unprecedented  number  of  spurious  citizens, 
when  Pericles  at  length  thinned  their  ranks ;  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  were  sold  into 
captivity  %  as  the  law  directed  \  It  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  infrequency  of  naturalization, 
that  birth  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  qualifica- 


**  The  Athenians  are  called  6pyiKoi,  Schol.  ArUtopfa.  Pac.  606. 

«»"Y/}ptc.    See  Thucyd.  2.  66. 

**  Comp.  vol.  i.  §  15.  n.  10.  This  is  likewise  extolled  by  Demot^  c.  Timoe. 
753:  ro^c  6o9fvuc  iXiiXv,  Comp.  (Ps.)  Plato  Meoez.  244.  £.:  Aei  Xmv 
^XounipfAwv  l<rTl  cat  rov  ^rrovoc  Otparrit*  The  fine  imposed  upon  Phry- 
nicus,  because  he  had  given  a  dramatic  representatioQ  of  the  destruction  of 
Miletns,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  nad  thereby  grieved  the  hearts  of 
the  Athenians,  is  very  remarkable,  Herod.  6.  21 ;  conf.  Plat.  Precep.  Reipub. 
Gerend.  9. 243.  R. ;  also  the  unique  decree  as  to  the  indefatigable  mule,  Plut. 
de  Instinct  Animal.  10. 41. 

'  According  to  Ps.  Demosth.  cont.  Neser.  1376,  six  thousand  votes  were 
necessary  to  decide  for  the  naturalization  of  a  person.  This  law,  doubtless, 
dates  from  the  age  before  Euclid,  and  probably  from  Solon  himself. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

'  Plut.  Pericl.  37;  Pbiloch.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  716;  (Sidiielis 
Philoch.  51) ;  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  98  ;  Meier  de  Bon.  Damnat.  p.  80. 
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tion  for  the  citizenship;  stilly  before  the  time  of 
Pericles^  little  importance  was  attached  to  the 
origin  of  the  mothers  of  citizens^  and  marriages 
with  foreign  women  were  looked  upon  as  of  so 
little  disparagement^  that  the  first  men  in  the  state, 
like  Miltiades,  made  no  scruple  to  contract  them, 
while  no  disabilities  attached  to  their  children  in 
consequence.  The  wife  of  Miltiades,  Hegesypile, 
was,  it  is  true,  a  Thracian  king's  daughter  \  It  is 
related  of  Themistocles,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
mother^s  not  having  been  a  native  of  Athens,  he 
was  compelled  to  perform  his  youthful  exercises  in 
the  Cynosarges  ^  being  forbidden  to  associate  with 
the  legitimate  children  of  Athenian  citizens.  But 
if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  this  statement  ^ 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  Themis* 
tocles  was  already  Archon  '^  before  the  memorable 
day  of  Salamis  (probably  481.  B.  C),  and  conse- 
quently had  undergone  the  necessary  family  scru- 
tiny ^  it  is  probable  that  the  low  origin  of  his 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  enfranchised 
slaved  was  the  cause  of  the  enactment.  Pericles 
was  the  first  rigorously  to  enforce  the  law,  which 
directed  that  both  the  parents  of  any  one  to  whom 
the  franchise  descended  by  hereditary  succession. 


«  Hcroa.  6.  39. 

*  Plut.  Themis.  1 ;  Atbeo.  13.  676.  C;  ^Uan.  V.  H.  12.  43;  comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  369.  D.  16. 

*  PhoCiui  Lex.:  Kvv6<rapytt — Uii  oi  v60oi  It€\jovvto,  ol  firirt  irpbc 
warphc  firirt  irpbc  finrpiiQ  voXiTat — but  Themistocles  was  descended  from 
Uie  ancieDt  race  of  the  L^comeda: !  However,  v69oq  might  probably  be  em* 
ployed  afterwards  to  signify  one  who  was  only  tiarpo^voc,  e.  g.  Pollux  3. 21. 

^  Thacyd.  1.93 :  iiriurt  rov  TlfipauoQ  rd  \oiird  6  Gc/uerrojcX^c  oiVo^o/ii tv  * 
(vir^pcro  d'  aifTov  frporipov  iirc  r^f  kKtivov  ipxtlQf  fjc  i^aT  Ivtavrbp 
'AQtivaioic  4pU')  i^oa  Sckol.  wpb  H  rStv  Mif^ucwv  ijpKiv  Ivtavrbv  tva. 
Accord,  to  Corsini  Fasti  Att.  3. 144,  sqq.  See  ClintoD,  Fasti  Hellen.  Oxon. 
1824 ;  Introd.  XIII.  XIV. 

'  See  vol.  i.  $  47.  n.  41. 

*  See  the  passage,  n.  4. 
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shoruld  have  been  citizens'^;  an  exception  to  the 
rule  was  afterwards  made  in  his  £avour,  and  his 
natural  son  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  ^K 

The  citizens  of  all  ages  capable  of  bearmg  arms> 
amounted^  till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand**;  the  oflS- 
cial  computation  of  Pericles  in  Thucydides"  gives 
thirteen  thousand  Hoplitse  for  service  in  the  field, 
and  sixteen  thousand  including  the  Metoeci,  for 
the  garrison ;  besides  these  there  were  twelve  hun- 
dred horsemen,  in  which  number  were  comprised 
the  mounted  bowmen  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
citizens.  But  it  is  stated  in  Plutarch  ^^  that  wh^OL 
a  census  was  taken  at  the  distribution  of  some 
Egyptian  com,  Olymp.  83.  4.  (445.  B.  G.)  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  were  no  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  genuine  citizens : 
but,  unless  naturalization  had  been  permitted,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  such  an  increase  in  their 
number  between  that  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  moreover,  the  destructive 
Samian  war  took  place  in  the  interval;  the  diffir 
culty  will  be  removed  by  assuming  that  only  the 
poorer  citizens  partook  of  the  supply  of  corn  be- 
fore alluded  to  ^*. 


•*  fiovovg  'A0i}vatovc  ilvairoitg  Ik  Svdiv  'ABrfvaiojv  ytyovSrag,  Plot.  Pericl. 
37.  This  had,  till  that  time,  been  a  mere  traditioDal  obserrance,  which  was 
probably  frequently  disregarded,  corop.  vol.  i.  p»  369. 

'*  Plut.  ubi  sup.;  comp.  below,  $  64.  n.  5. 

*'  Herod.  5.  97,  says  of  Aristagoras,  Tptlg  fivpi&Sac  'AOfivaitov  iirutrt ; 
Aristoph.  Ecdesiaz.  432.  433,  says:  troXir&v  nXtXov  ^  rpitrfivpltitv "Oprvv 
rd  n-X^Ooc ;  only  a  rough  calcalation  in  both  cases. 

»a  Thuc.  2.  13.  »♦  Plut.  Pericl.  37. 

"  Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Aristopb.  Vesp.  716.  (Siebel.  Philoch.  51.)  Ap- 
pears  to  express  himself  more  precisely  than  Plutarch :  roi^c  y^  Xafi&yrac 
ytvi<r9ai  avplovg  riTpaKitrxiXiovg  diaKOffiovQ  f»\  Comp.  Bockh',  Staatsh* 
1.  37.  98. 
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<^he>^  le^l  regulation  of  the  classes,  as  fiur  aa  wd 
aret  envabled  to  judge,  still  continued  to  be  based 
upon  the  scale  of  vahiation  as  established  by  SciloiL; 
but  from  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  state  and  of 
individttals,  the  assessments  of  Solon's  time,  so  far 
as  they  had  been  altered  by  Clisthenes,  must  have 
been  considerably  too  low  for  the  fortunes  of  this 
period;  it  is  not  only  probable  that  there  were 
more  pentacosiomedimni  than  before,  but  that  the 
suiplus  property  of  individuals  over  and  above  the 
maximum  assessment  was  very  considerable ;  more^ 
over,  the  second  and  third  classes  might  pos^bly 
approach  each  other  very  closely  and  exceed  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  valuation  of  Solon,  by  which 
means  Aristides  was  enabled  so  much  the  sooner 
to  abolish  the  exclusive  eUgibiUty  of  the  first  class 
to  the  archonship  *^ ;  and  lastly,  the  Thetes  hke- 
wtse  ascended  in  the  scale,  and  the  state  was  rich 
enough  to  furnish  them  with  arms  to  enable  them 
to  serve  as  Hoplitae".  The  classes  were  upon 
the  whole  divided  into  the  very  rich,  those  in  good 
oircmnstances,  and  the  poor;  there  were  no  beggars 
in  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians  at  all  times  attached 
great  importance  to  wealth. 

The  hereditary  nobility  had  long  ceased  to  form 
a  caste  fiimished  with  exclusive  family  privileges. 
But  in  Athens,  as  probably  in  all  countries  and  all 
ages,  public  opinion  looked  with  reverence  upon 
ancient  and  illustrious  ancestry ;  this  feeling  more- 
over derived  strength  from  the  implicit  recognition 
of  the  heroic  root,  from  which  various  families  pre- 

>'  PIttt.  Arist.  22 :  ypd^tt  }lfri^fta,  Koivi^v  ilvai  rr^v  iroXirctav  icai  ro^^ 
&pXovrat  i|  'ABifvaiijw  v&vnav  aipiiaBai,  where,  however,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  Thetes  to  have  been  tacitly  excluded. 

"  This  was  the  case  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thuc.  6.  43. 
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tended  to  be  sprang^  as  for  instance^  not  to 
mention  the  Alcmaeonidae,  when  Miltiades^  Alci- 
biades,  and  Themistocles  the  historian,  derived 
themselves  from  Ajax  *®,  Andocides,  from  the  race 
of  the  Ceryces  from  Hermes  *^,  Lycurgus,  the  ora- 
tor, an  Eteobutad  from  Erechtheus  *°.  In  various 
houses,  particularly  in  those  to  which  an  here- 
ditary priesthood  was  annexed,  the  pedigree  was 
most  carefully  continued.  The  importance  which 
was  thus  manifested  for  this  species  of  distinction 
was  not,  it  must  be  owned,  founded  in  political 
law,  but  derived  its  sanction  from  public  opinion 
alone  *\  Wealth  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
most  effectual  prop  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  often-mentioned  family  of  the  Hip- 
ponici  and  Callias  ^* :  but  Athens  was  called  upon 
4;o  make  great  and  unwonted  exertions,  and  to  go 
through  severe  ordeals,  in  which  nobility  and  riches 
were  of  little  avail ;  the  period  of  political  and  civil 
virtue  had  commenced;  counsel  and  action,  mili- 
tary courage,  bodily  strength  and  address,  the 
courageous  and  cheerful  sacrifice  of  property  and 
life,  and  even  the  production  of  works  of  excel- 
lence in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts — all  this,  by 
the  aid  and  support  of  public  favour,  opened  the 
avenues  to  superior  rights,  to  offices  and  digni- 
ties *^  and  even  by  virtue  of  express  and  positive 


**  Didymus  ap.  Scbol.  Find.  Nem.  2.  19. 

»  Pa.  Plat.  Vit.  Dec.  Orator.  9. 316.  R. 

*  Ibid.  p.  345.  355.    Com  p.  in  general,  yoI*  i.  $  30. 

**  Ariitoph.  Vesp.  627  :  o\  irXovrovvrtc  Kal  irav^  eiitvoL  The  last  word 
coD^eyi  the  notion  of  a  noble  and  lofty  personal  bearing. 

"  *Inir6viKOQ  KaXXiov  k^(  ^Iitvovikov  KaXX/ag.  Aristopb.  Av.  283.  See 
Heindorf  ad  Plat  Protagor.  p.  465 ;  Clavier  sur  la  famille  de  Callias,  m^m. 
dc  rinstitnt,  clasie  d*hist.  ▼ol.  iii.  Concerning  Uie  riches  of  this  family,  see 
in  particalar  Atben.  12.  536.  F.  sqq.    Comp.  below,  §  65.  n.  63. 

"  Thus  Sophocles  was  appointed  one  of  the  Strategi  against  Swnos  in  re- 
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^acttnents>  was  rewarded  with  detenainate  privi- 
leges. 

External  distinctions  of  this  description  emanat- 
ing from  the  state,  gradually  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  honorary  citizens  whose  position  and 
rank  in  society  may  in  some  measure  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  chivalric  orders  of  merit  in  modem 
days,  when  these  correspond  with  their  title  and 
the  object  and  intention  of  their  foundation  ".  The 
list  begins  with  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  to 
whom  almost  heroic  honours  were  paid^.  The 
most  ancient  distinction  on  record  is  that  of  being 
entertained  at  the  public  expence  in  the  Pryta- 
neum  ^,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
in  Codrus'  time  ^  ;  it  was  either  granted  for  once, 
or  for  life,  and  was  occasionally  conferred  upon 
the  descendants  of  a  public  bene&ctor ;  in  the  case 
of  prytanes  and  ambassadors  ^,  it  was  an  honotu: 
which  was  assigned  to  the  office,  not  to  the  person. 
Intemperance  was  unknown  at  these  repasts^. 
Still  greater  advantages  were  associated  with  the 
Atelda,  the  exemption  from  all  contributions  to 


turn  for  th«  gntificatioii  which  his  Antigone  had  afforded  to  the  people. 
Aigom.  Soph.  Antiff. 

**  Koler :  Had  the  ancients  rewards  for  public  services,  simitar  to  the 
osdefS  of  knighthood  in  modem  times'!  Dorptsche-fieitr.  1813»  vol.  ii.  and 
1818.  vol.  i. 

*  Deaosth.de  Falsa  Legat.  431. 16,  sqq.:  —  o{)g  v6fHfi  iiA  rdc  tiftpytvlac, 
&C  iftriipZav  t£c  vf^c,  iv  diratn  toiq  UpoTc,  ivi  rait  SvoicuCt  fnrovi&v  Kai 
Kparrip^ty  KOivwvoipc  irtwoifitrOi  Kai  ^Strt  Kai  rifuirt  i^itfov  role  ^pwrt  Kai 
role  Bio'te. 

*  SirifffiC  iv  irpvravtuf.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  54. 

^  Lycorg.  con.  Leocr.  196.  R.  mentions  a  Cleomantis :  —  if  iroXic  abrtf 
rt  Kai  IryoFOcc  Iv  Tipvranitf  dtSiov  trJriffKy  ISotrav. 

'^  PoUnx,  9.  40:  —  lorca  rqc  ic6\t^,  trap*  j  Imrovwro  otr%  xard 
ifllioaiav  irpurfStlav  ^covrfc.  cal  ol  Std  irpativ  riva  9irii9tmc  d^uMin'tCt 
leai  cZrcc  ^  rm^c  ^fi^troc  t)y. 

'^  Plat.  Sol.  24  ;  Atben.  6.  186.  It  is  remarkable  that  Solon  only  aliowed 
a  citixen  to  be  entertained  once  at  the  public  expense,  but  punished  him  who 
refused  to  obey  the  summons ;  for  he  looked  upon  such  conauct  as  anrcpo^^iav 
rwv  Kotvmvt  Pint,  ubi  tup. 
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the  state,  which  were  not  connected  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  consequently  neither  from 
the  trierarchy  nor  the  property-tax  *'.  Regular 
donations  and  pensions  were  sometimes  granted. 
Solon  appointed  five  hundred  drachmas  as  the 
reward  for  an  Olympic  victor,  and  a  hundred  for 
an  Isthmian  " ;  the  state  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  the  son  and  daughters  of  Aristides  '*.  The 
debts  of  the  renowned  general  Phormio  were  paid^'. 
On  the  other  hand  presentation  with  a  crown, 
conferred  nothing  but  honour,  as  long  as  crowns 
were  made  of  boughs,  and  not  of  gold  ^.  They 
were  granted  to  Buleutae  as  a  reward  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  official  duties,  or  for  having  built 
ships  ^ ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Aristides, 
Themistocles  and  Cimon,  that  that  honour  was 
conferred  upon  private  individuals;  Pericles  was 
the  first  who  obtained  it " ;  afterwards  it  became 
very  frequent,  and  numerous  legal  provisions  were 
made  on  the  subject  ^,  A  statue^  was  first  erected 
to  Solon,  but  probably  more  as  a  purely  historical 
memorial,  than  as  a  mark  of  personal  distinction, 
in  which  intention  statues  were  erected  to  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton  ** ;  no  example  again  occurs 
till  the  time  of  Conon  ** ;  however,  in  the  interval. 


»  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  6.  82.  »«  Plut.  Sol.  23. 

»  See  BcJckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 267.  •*  Pausan.  1.  23.  12. 

"  Thrasybulus  received  a  crown  of  boughs,  {BaXXov  ffri^avoQ.)  JEich,  io 
Ctesiph.  577.  R. 

*  Argum.  Deroosth.  in  Androt.  587.    On  such  occasions  the  Buleutae, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  law  used,  alrtXv  irapA  rov  (rifiov  dutpmiv. 

"  Plut.  Cim.  8.  »  Val.  Mar.  2.  6.  6. 

*  i£sch.  in  Ctesiph.  434  ;  conf.  427.  431.  437  ;  Demosth.  de  Coron.  265; 
Itocrat.  in  Calliin.  669. 

<»  EUiiv. 

*^  Demoath.  in  LepL  478 ;  coop.  Pansan.  1. 8.  5. 

*^  Demoith.  ubi  sap. 
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an  honour  closely  allied  with  it,  namely,  the  liberty 
of  erecting  Hermae  with  inscriptions  upon  them  *^' 
was  granted  to  Cimon.  Lastly,  amongst  these 
must  be  counted  the  Proedria. 

The  Atimia,  which  will  be  treated  of  afterwards 
in  the  exposition  of  public  law,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  reverse  of  the  above-named  distinc- 
tions of  merit,  viz.  as  an  instrument  to  deprive 
public  defaulters  or  dilatory  debtors  to  the  state 
of  civil  rights  and  civil  honours  ** ;  the  infliction 
of  positive  infamy,  as  in  Sparta  in  the  case  of 
bachelors  ^,  was  unknown  to  Athenian  legislation. 

Especial  consideration  must  next  be  devoted  to 
the  relation  of  the  Cleruchi;  this  system  com- 
menced before  the  Persian  war,  and  notwithstand- 
ing it  sustained  several  forcible  interruptions,  it 
was  continued  till  the  battle  of  Chaeronea ;  it  was 
however  brought  to  maturity  in  the  time  of  Peri* 
cfefi^.  The  general  characteristic  of  this  relation 
was  that  the  Athenians  settled  in  foreign  coun** 
tries ;  so  far  it  comes  within  the  notion  of  a  colony« 
In  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  thia 
system,  which  was  a  source  of  advantage  to  the 
Athenians  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  which 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  more  hatred  and  hos* 
tility  than  their  other  political  crimes  and  infirmi- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the  foreign 
settlements  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The  Dolonci  by 
whom  it  was  inhabited,  being  in  need  of  assistance 
against  the  neighbouring  Apsinthians,  became  ac- 

«*  Pint.  Cim.  1,  et  JEMch.  in  Ctesiph.  572,  sqq. 
**  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  369.  «  Plul.  Lye.  15. 

^  See  in  general  Raoul-Rochette  ^Ubliis.  des  col.  Grecq.  toI.  iii.  iv.; 
Bockb,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 455,  sqq. 
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quainted  with  the  elder  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cyp« 
selus,  and  invited  him  to  settle  amongst  them. 
This  took  place  OL  56.  1 ;  556.  B.  C. ;  he  came 
with  a  number  of  voluntary  companions,  who  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  chief,  and  built  a  wall  of 
defence  against  the  Apsinthians,  extending  from 
Cardia  to  Pactye  *^.  The  dominion  of  the  country 
situate  within  the  wall  ^,  after  him  devolved  to  his 
brother's  son  Stesagoras ;  after  his  death  the  Pi^s- 
tratidae  sent  his  brother  Miltiades  there  with  one 
trireme,  Olymp.  65.  3,  or  66.  2,  518.  or  515.  B.C. ; 
the  latter  joined  Darius  in  his  march  against  the 
Scythians  ^,  and  took  to  flight,  upon  the  approach 
of  a  Phoenician  fleet  after  the  subjection  of  Ionia  ^; 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  the  Chersonese 
became  pubUc  property.  The  chief  places  were 
Sestos,  which  Xanthippus  wrested  from  the  Per- 
sians, Olymp.  75.  2 ;  478.  B.  C",  Cardia,  Pactye, 
Crithote*^  Alopeconnesus  **,  Elaeus**;  to  these 
were  afterwards  added  Doriscus**  and  Serrhium^ 
in  the  vicinity  westward  of  the  Hebrus ;  Sigeum, 
which  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus^^,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  tyrants,  not  to  the  state ; 
ftuther  southward  on  the  iEolian  coast  Adram3rttium 
was  accounted  an  Athenian  colony  *. 

Lemnos  and  Imbrus  were  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  once  migrated 

*''  Herod.  6.  33—41 :  comp.  Corsini,  Pa«t.  Attic.  3.  103,  sqq. 

**  A  current  phrase  of  later  times  was  r^  ixc  rwv  thx&v,  Dem.  de  Falsa 
Lent.  390.  3. 

^  Herod.  4.  137.  '^  Herod.  6.  41 ;  comp.  above,  $  53.  n.  28. 

.  **  Diodor.  11.  37.  '>  Harpocr.  Sfcephao.  Byzant. 

^  Demosth.  in  Arist.  675.  20,  sqq. ;  Etym.  M.  'AXwTriyc.  see  75,  Sylb. 

^  Demosth.  in  Arist.  672.  20. 

*'  Here  it  was  where,  as  far  as  Herodotus  knew,  the  Persian  Mascames 
defended  himself,  Herod.  7.  106. 

*•  Demosth.  adv.  Phil.  133 ;  de  Falsa  Legat.  390. 

"  Herod.  5.  94.  *•  Strab.  13.  606,  'AOifvacwv  ArotKoc  irdXic« 
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there  from  Attica^,  till  in  Olymp.  67.  3 ;  610.  B.  C. 
the  Persian  Otanes  subjected  them  to  the  Persian' 
rule  ^.  In  the  course  of  the  following  years,  pro* 
bably  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  Miltiades  effected  the  conquest  of  Lemnos 
from  the  Chersonese,  drove  out  the  Pelasgians, 
and  peopled  the  island  with  Athenians,  or  at  all 
events  with  natives  of  the  Chersonese  of  Athenian 
extraction.  The  destiny  of  Imbrus  appears  even 
at  that  time  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Lem- 
nos ;  on  his  flight  from  the  Phoenicians  Miltiades 
went  there  ^  before  he  sailed  to  Athens. 

In  Euboea,  Olymp.  68.  3;  606.  B.  C.  the  do- 
mains of  the  Chalcidian  Hippobotae  were  confis- 
cated, and  some  Athenians  were  sent  there  to  take 
possession  of  them;  but  the  Hippobot®  appear 
to  have  recovered  their  lands  during  the  Persian 
war^'. 

Sc3nros  was  inhabited  by  piratical  Dolopians^ 
till  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars ;  Cimon  (01.  76. 
1 ;  476.  B.  C.)  reduced  them  to  slavery  and  founded 
an  Athenian  settlement  on  the  island^.  Halon- 
nesus  was  also  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ancient 
possessions  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators  ^. 

Amphipolis,  Eion,  and  the  mining  towns  oppo- 
site Thasus.  The  tract  of  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strjonon,  where  Histiaeus,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Myrcinus,  Aristagoras  ^,  and  afterwards 

*"  Herod.  6.  140 ;  on  the  subject  of  the  last  Pelas^an  king  Hennon,  con- 
salt  Hesych.  and  SuidaSr  'Ep/iuvcoc  X^P^»  ^^^  Zenob'.  Prov.  3.  85. 

•  Herod  6.  26.  «  Herod,  6.  140  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  7.  67. 
••  Herod.  6.  41.  •»  Comp.  vol.  i.  Appendix  xiii.  * 

^  Thuc.  1.  98  ;  Diodor.  11.  60»  has  Pelasgians  and  Dolopians. 
^  Thuc.  et  Diodor.  ubi  sup.    Plut  Giro.  8. 

*  Argnm.  Demosth.  de  Halonn.  p.  75.  R. 

^  Herod.  5. 11.  23. 124;  Thoc.  4.  102.   AriiUgoras  was  slain  there,  497. 
B.  C.  (ClintoB.) 
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the  Macedonian  Alexander  ^  {<l>iXiK\ffv)  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing^^  was 
opened  to  the  Athenians  by  Cimon,  the  conqueror 
of  £ion^^  Soon  after  the  first  attack  which  the 
Athenians  made  on  Thasus,  Olymp.  78.  4;  46& 
B.  C,  thirty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Aristago- 
ras^^^  ten  thousand  men^  consisting  of  Athenians 
and  their  allies,  were  sent  into  the  provinces  on 
the  Strymon  '• ;  but  were  soon  afterwards  cut  off 
by  the  Thracians  near  Drabescus  ^^  An  army  sent 
to  take  possession  of  those  mining  towns  which 
had  hitherto  been  Thasian,  viz.  Daton^  CEsyme, 
Scapte  Hyle'^*,  etc.  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  Edones  near  Daton  '*.  Agnon^  Olympt  85^ 
4  ;  437.  B.  C,  first  made  the  settlement  of  \kb 
Athenians  on  the  Strymon  permanent;  the  town 
Ennea  Hodoi  was  now  called  Amphipolis/^ :  it  is 
possible  that  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  ntiines 
was  asserted  with  greater  enei^y  after  the  capture 
of  Thasus. 

Pericles  increased  and  extended  the  Athenian 
settlements,  and  provided  for  their  security.  Ot 
82.  1 ;  452.  B.  C.  he  sent  five  hundred  citizens  to 
Naxos^,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros^  and 
probably  a  body  of  them  to  Eubcea,  a  thousand  to 
the  country  of  the  Bisaltae^^  a  thousand  to  th* 

<•  Demosth.  de  Phil.  EpUt.  164.  19. 

**  On  the  subject  of  nine  unsuccessful  expeditions  which  the  Athenians 
made  thither,  see  Schol.  ^,sch.  de  Falsa  Legat.  765.  R. 

w  Herod.  7.  107  ;  Thuc.  1.  98.  '*  Thuc.  4.  102. 

73  Thuc.  1.  100;  Diod.  11.  70;  Corn.  Nep.  Cim.  2, 

''•  Thuc.  1.  100.  74  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  £con.  1.  334.  335. 

7'  Herod.  9.  74  ;  Schol.  ^sch.  ubi  sup. ;  Pausaa.  1.  20.  4,  who  is  not  free 
from  error. 

7<  Thuc.  4.  102 ;  5.  11  ;  Schol.  iEsch.  ubi  sup. 

77  Plat.  Per.  11 ;  Diod.  1 1.  80,  has  a  thousand,  but  some  of  these  probably 
remained  in  Eubcea  and  Andros.  Comp.  Pausan.  1.  27.  6,  where  it  is  said 
that  Tolmidas  led  Clenichi  to  Eabcea  and  Naxos. 

7>  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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Cheriofiemis^^;  Ol.  83.  4 ;  445,  B.  C,  two  thou- 
safid  to  occtipy  the  possessions  of  the  expelled 
Httitiiratis  in  Euboea^ ;  Athenians  went  to  join  the 
settlers  in  Sinope®^  Araisus**  and  Thurii®*,  (Olymp. 
84.  2 ;  443.  B.  C.)  In  the  first  year  of  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  war  the  ^ginetans  were  expelled,  and 
Cleruchise  in  their  island  were  allotted  to  Athenian 
citizens  ^. 

With  the  further  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  these  were  added  Mytilene  ®*  and  its  dis- 
tricts^, Potidcea®^,  Scione"®,  Colophon®^  and  Me- 
los*®.  Delos,  whither,  Olymp.  89.  2,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  its  inhabitants,  Athenian  Cleruchi 
migrated,  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  the 
Delians  ^\  The  settlements  in  Samos  ^  belong  to 
the  age  of  Philip. 

.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
whole  of  these  settlements  and  the  transmarine 
coikmifiB  of  the  earlier  age.  Those  citizens  who 
had  voluntarily  separated  or  been  expelled  from  a 
community  could  not,  as  in  ancient  times,  found 
Mates,  without  the  participation  of  the  parent- 
towns  ;  the  sea  no  longer  divided  them  as  it  once 
did,  when  the  waves  seemed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  ob- 
livious power  over  the  mother-towns  and  their  colo- 
lial  ofspriag ;  and  finally,  those  favourable  circum- 


7*  Plul.  ubi  rap. ;  Diodor.  11.  88. 

»  Thnc.  1. 114 ;  Pliitaich*  Pen.  23  ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Strab.  10.  445. 
«  Plut.  Pericl.  20. 

•*  Stnb.  12. 547 ;  Appian  Ball.  Civ.  8.  83. 
**  DM«K.  12.  10,  aad  Wasiel. ;  Heync  opuac.  2. 138,  sq. 
^  Thoc.  2. 27 ;  Diod.  12.  99 ;  Diog.  Laert.  3.  2. 

**  This  orthography  I  have  now  ascertained  to  be  better  authenticated  than 
MiHlene. 

*  Thuc.  8.  60.  «  Thuc.  2.  70. 
*•  Thuc.  3.  62  ;  Diod.  12.  76 ;  liocr.  Paneg.  31. 

•  Thnc.  3.  34.  »•  Thnc.  5.  cap.  ult 
•»  Thuc.  5.  1.  32.  «  Strab.  14.  638. 

VOL.  II.  ■ 
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stances,  which  had  once  enabled  detached  hordes 
to  obtain  secure  and  commodious  habitations^  had 
long  ceased  to  prevail.  The  expedition  of  the 
elder  Miltiades  alone  appears  in  the  light  of  a  pri* 
vate  enterprise ;  and  this  probably  was  not  entirely 
effected  without  the  concurrence  of  Pisistratus; 
but  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  all  the 
settlements  which  were  henceforward  made  was, 
that  a  close  connection  was  to  be  kept  up  between 
them  and  the  mother-town  ;  amongst  their  imme* 
diate  objects  was  that  of  providing  for  poor  citizens, 
and  securing  the  authority  of  the  state  in  con- 
quered countries,  by  sending  citizens  there,  who, 
upon  receiving  grants  of  land,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  defending  the  settlement,  and 
constituted  a  kind  of  garrison  ^,  and  finally  to  ob- 
tain influence  over  a  foreign  and  independent  state, 
by  sending  a  number  of  citizens  to  defend  it,  who 
contracted  relations  with  their  new  country,  with- 
out entirely  severing  the  ties  which  bound  them 
to  the  parent-town.  The  word  Cleruchia^,  which 
now  became  usual  in  lieu  of  the  former  Apoikia, 
is  very  expressive,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  the 
negative  idea  implied  by  the  latter,  it  chiefly  con- 
veys the  positive  notion  of  property  to  be  expected 
and  formally  appropriated^. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  concep- 

*'  Plut.  Pericl.  11,  says  of  Pericles:  airoKov^vv  fikv  apyov  Kai  did 
(rxoXi}v  wcXvirpdyfiovoc  ox^ov  rijv  irSKtv,  kiravofAoOfuvog  ^  rdc  ifroolac 
Tov  $ri/AOv,  ^Pov  Tt  Kai  i^povpAv  rov  /ti)  VH*rtpiZnv  re  napcucarouciZtav 
ro7c  evfiftaxoic- 

'*  See  Harpocr.  and  the  other  LexicographerB.  The  antiquity  of  the  word 
Kkfipot  and  of  the  notion  of  distribution,  the  devolution  of  a  district  by  lot,  is 
evident  from  the  niythus  concerning  the  partition  of  the  earth  by  the  gods 
into  places  set  apart  for  their  respective  worships.  There  is  another  expxcsslon, 
however,  besides  cXiipoSyot  in  Thucydides ;  ne  calls  those  who  go  to  Melos 
AfToUcovc,  and  to  ^gina  ivoiKovc,  9.  77. 

**  Agripeta,  the  Cleruchus,  Cic.  de  Natur.  Deor.  1 .  26. 
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tlon  of  the  Cleruchia,  and  of  the  points  wherein 
it  differed  from  the  Apoikia  in  general,  by  observing 
the  relation  in  which  the  individual  partaker  of  a 
CtenicMa  stood  to  the  parent-town ;  for  the 
Cleruchi  did  not  wander  forth  in  quest  of  adven^ 
tut^s>  or  for  the  purprae  of  colonising  a  district  in 
which  cultivation  had  been  hitherto  unattempted 
and  political  society  was  yet  to  be  commenced, 
but  received  allotments  of  property  already  laid  out 
and  improved,  which  immediately  maintained  their 
proprietors,  and  in  most  cases  even  took  possession 
of  Grecian,  not  of  barbarian  lands,  by  virtue  of  the 
right  of  conquest,  which  had  been  asserted  in  the 
earlier  ages  in  the  Greek  territories  by  Thessalians, 
Boaotians,  and  Dorians*  But  on  the  other  part,  the 
more  certain  the  competence  to  be  derived  from  a 
Cleruchia,  the  less  it  involved  the  necessity  of  re- 
mmncitig  the  ties  which  bound  the  Cleruchus  to  his 
own  country;  the  Clemchia  was  rather  an  appendage 
to  the  citizenship  in  the  mother-town ;  the  personal 
rights  of  the  Cleruchus  there  remained  unaltered ; 
they  W^e  not  even  temporarily  suspended ;  he  never 
entirely  withdrew  from  the  state,  and  always  con- 
tmtted  to  be  numbered  amongst  its  members  ^ ;  his 
colonial  property  was  assessed  in  the  public  valua- 
tion like  his  possessions  in  the  mother-country,  and 
he  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Athenian 
courts ;  the  term  of  his  residence  in  the  Cleruchia 
was  optional,  like  that  of  a  townsman  upon  his 
estate  in  the  country^,  during  which  he  was  cer- 

*  A  temporary  absence  is  alluded  to  by  i^sch.  c.  Tim.  78 :  Arcianv  Iv 
^ajuf  /icrd  tuv  K\tjpovx^^'  ^^^  >b  likewise  implied  in  the  calculation, 
Demosth.  de  Symmor.  182.  16. 

^  Hence  yiiapyiiv,  the  peculiar  expression  (comp.  the  Roman  arare,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  3.  6.  11);  wc  lyt^pywiitv  Iv  ry  Na^^,  Plat.  Euthyphr.  4.  B. ; 
ro^  iv  Xtppovft^ifi  yitapyovvraq,  Isocr.  ad  Philip.  118.  ed.  Lang. 

e2 
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tamly  prevented  by  absence  from  exercising  various 
personal  rights,  whereby,  however,  neither  he  nor 
his  children,  who  might  happen  to  be  born  in  the 
Cleruchia,  in  anywise  forfeited  their  title  to  their 
mmiicipal  rights  in  themselves  ^.  Of  course,  when 
a  Cleruchus  left  no  property  in  Athens,  and  was 
constantly  absent,  his  dormant  rights  lost  part  of 
their  efficacy,  as  the  ties  which  connected  hira  with 
home  grew  relaxed, 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  communities  did  not 
stand  in  this  confidential  relation  to  the  mother- 
town  in  their  aggregate  capacity ;  for  although  the 
individual  Athenian,  who  happened  to  reside  in  one, 
was  ii)  every  respect  looked  upon  as  a  citizen  of 
the  capital,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  entitled  to 
return  there  at  any  time  he  thought  proper  ^,  and 
rated  according  to  his  property  there,  it  was  in- 
evitable, from  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population, 
that  various  Cleruchias,  to  which  either  confede- 
rates had  been  admitted,  or  in  which  the  former 
possessors  had  still  remained  in  the  character  of 
Perioeci,  should,  in  some  measure,  be  treated  as 
aliens  or  dependents ;  and  the  position  of  the  com- 
munities as  such,  does  not,  upon  the  whole,  appear 
to  have  been  so  advantageous  as  that  dT  the  Roman 
nrnnidpia-  The  relation  was  of  the  most  simple 
kind  between  the  mother-state  and  those  countries 
whence  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  expelled, 
or  where  they  had  been  subjugated  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  become  all-powerful  at  sea,  such  as  His- 


^  e.  g.  Plato's  father,  Cleruchus  in  iEgioa,  Dio^.  La«rt.  3.  2 ;  Aristo- 
phanes, ibid. ;  Acharo.  652.  Schol.  -,  the  father  of  Epicurus  in  Samoa,  Diog. 
Laert.  10.  1  ;  Strabo,  19.  638. 

**  A  right  which  even  the  MeUscus  Lyaias  of  Thurii  asserted^  Ps.  PluU 
Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  322. 
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tiaea,  ^E^^a,  Scioae>  Potidaaaj  Mytilene ;  here  the 
commiumty  was  considered  wholly  dissolved^  as 
Capua  was  by  the  Romans^  after  it  had  been  recon- 
quered in  the  second  Punic  war  ^^ ;  the  estates  dis- 
tributed were  laid  under  contribution  as  public 
property^  and  the  owner  paid  a  proportion  of  their 
produce  to  the  state>  according  to  his  assessment  in 
the  public  valuation>  and  thus,  whilst  individual 
citizens  acquired  property,  the  state  was  indemni- 
fied for  the  tribute  which  the  conquered  community 
had  formerly  paid  ^°\  The  arrival  of  Cleruchi  in 
communities,  like  Thurii  and  Sinope,  which  Athens 
held  in  dependence  without  exercising  despotic 
authority  over  them,  effected  no  sort  of  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  them,  and  as 
the  principal  object  contemplated  was  to  provide 
for  the  citizens,  it  was  expected  that  by  their  means 
a  favourable  feeling  towards  the  parent  city  would 
be  kept  up  in  their  new  habitations.  But  the  foot- 
ing on  which  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Scyros,  and  Amphi- 
polis  stood,  seems  doubtful;  they  appear  to  have 
partaken  &r  more  of  the  nature  of  the  Apoilda 
than  the  Cleruchia,  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance of  union  and  relationship.  The  essential 
difference  between  these  communities  and  those 
before  enumerated,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
dissolved,  is,  that  the  former  laid  claim  to  a  founder 
{fcriarrfi),  as  when  Amphipolis  referred  its  origin  to 
Agnon  ****,  and  still  earlier,  the  Chersonese  to  Mil- 


>^  Liv.  26.  16.  Ager  omnia  et  tecta  publict  popuH  Romani  facta.  Cete- 
ram  habitari  tantunif  taDquam  urbem,  Uapuam,  frequentarique  placuit;  cor- 
pas  nullum  elvitatis  nee  lenatus,  nee  plebis  concilium,  nee  magistratus 
etM,  etc. 

*®*  Hence  the  Lesbiana,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  no 
longer  required  to  pay  tribute,  Thuc.  3.  50. 

»^  Thucyd.  5.  II. 
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tiades*®',  and  probably  Lemnos  to  the  same;  in 
Scyros,  Cimon  was  considered  the  founder  of  the 
community  ^^.  Communities  of  this  description 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  strictly  incorporated 
with  the  mother-town,  and  this,  of  necessity, 
reacted  upon  the  position  of  the  inhabitants  (with- 
out reference  to  those  Athenians  who  arrived  after- 
wards, and  who  may  be  compared  with  the  Chape- 
tones  in  Spanish  America).  Hence,  notwithstanding 
Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyros  were  considered  to 
form  such  essential  portions  of  the  Athenian  state, 
that  they  were  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  ^^^  we  still  find  that  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians  are  mentioned  separately  from  the  Athe- 
nians ^^.  But  the  colonial  relation  of  Amphipolis 
was  the  less  calculated  to  be  of  an  intimate  charac- 
ter, as  the  Athenians,  who  settled  there  at  the 
period  of  its  foundation,  must  have  been  so  far  less 
numerous  than  the  barbarians;  wherefore,  when 
Brasidas  afterwards  arrived  there,  so  little  attach- 
ment was  manifested  for  Athens  *^. 

The  position  of  those  Athenians  who  were  not 
citizens  continued,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  Solon  *^,  but  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  administered  of  course  varied  with  the  temper 
of  the  Athenian  people;  and  in  some  instances 
new  provisions,  either  prescriptive  or  positive,  were 


*••  Herod.  6.  38 :  icai  ol  nXivrftiravri  XtpaovtitrtTai  Bvovci,  «ff  v^f^oc, 
oiffiory,  c.  r.  X.    There  was  also  a  Prytaneum  there  *  Herod,  ubi  sup. 

»w  Diod.  11.60. 

*^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5. 1.  31 ;  Demosth.  io  Phil.  1.  49.  27,  spaks  of  a  de- 
acent  which  Philip  made  upon  Leroxws  and  Imbrus — aixiJioXt^ove  roAcrac 
vfjtiripovc  f^X^T  aypiv,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  that  an  Athenian  garrison 
can  hie  meant. 

'*  Thuc.  3.  6  ;  4.  26 ;  6.  8 ;  7.  57  :  ' AGnvaXoi^Kai  aifroig  ry  ahrg  fiavy 
Kai  vofiifioig  cri  xp^t^^^^*^  A^/ivtot  xai'lfiPptoi, 

'«  Thuc.  4.  102,  sqq.  ••*  See  vol.  i.  p.  370,  371. 
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probably  added.  The  Metoecij  whose  number  in- 
creased ^^  with  the  power  and  commerce  of  Athens^ 
and  through  the  encouragement  of  intelligent  states- 
men, like  Themistocles  "^  were  required  to  perform 
every  species  of  service,  even  that  of  Hoplitae"^ 
By  thus  taking  upon  themselves  civil  burthens, 
they  approached  so  closely  to  the  citizenship,  that 
they  were  enabled  surreptitiously  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  its  rights  in  the  extraordinary  degree 
already  stated ;  but  the  legal  barrier  between  citi- 
zens and  slaves  ^^  was  by  no  means  removed. 

The  slaves  were  very  numerous,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ^^^; 
they  were  likewise  required  to  perform  certain 
public  services,  which,  strictly  speaking,  were  the 
exclusive  right  of  citizens ;  thus  slaves  fought  at 
Marathon ;  in  other  respects  their  condition  was 
destitute  of  legal  rights.  The  law  forbidding  any 
slave  to  bear  the  name  of  Harmodius  or  Aristo- 
giton  ^^^,  one  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  appears  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  Clisthenes.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
there  were  Perioeci  in  the  Cleruchias ;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Thracian  husbandmen  in  the  Cherso- 
nese, etc.,  as  afterwards  the  Mytileneans,  stood 
upon  a  footing  of  this  description. 

■<*  Diodor.  1 1 .  43,  who,  however,  must  not  be  believed  when  he  states  that 
Themistocles  dispensed  the  Metoeci  from  the  payment  of  all  taies.  Did 
Themiatodes  perhaps  institute  the  uroTfXiic  1 

"^  With  their  families,  they  amounted  to  about  forty-five  thousand  souls, 
Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 38,  sqq.  >"  Thucyd.  2.  31. 

"'  Compare  at  large  Ste.-Croix,  in  the  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.t.  47. 

"3  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  38,  sqq. 

»"  GcU.  Noct.  Att.  9.  2. 
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,,^,,   ^^,;    c^  .J:^ PpUtical  Auth^fk^^^   .,„,.     „.,,,. 

I  j§  :67*  Tbotigh  the  .oonatitution'i  whichn  Sbl^w- 
bad  be^w^  vto  reiider  democmtio-  had  (bek^O'.db« 
vested  of 'Various  atiU  T^oiluitiog.  a&d'tuKl:^iQi^ 
portant  ajristpcratic  ingrediedts,  it  .wa$  jaot  yet 
entitled  to  the  appellatiou  of  pare  and  unmixed 
deuiocracy  ^  It  is  an  essential  feature  in  the.  two 
constitutions^  that  though  aristocracy  and  oligwohy 
place  themselves  in  absolute  and  direct  opposition 
to  democracy^  democracy  can  never  become  so 
entirely  developed  as  to  eradicate  every  approach 
to  aristocracy^  wherefore  absolute  and  <  unqualified 
equality  of  the  citizens^  as  to  a  share  in  the  supveme 
power^  can  never  maintain  itself  for  any  lengtk 
of  time ;  claims  and  requisitions^  either  Jiereditaory 
or  newly  acquired^  will  always  raise)  a  ceirtai& 
number  of  citizens  above  the  mukitude.M.ifiut 
the  democratic  form  may  be  secured  and  main-- 
tained  in  tolerable  integrity,  by  means  of  1he<  parti** 
cular  provisions  of  the  constitotion  ibr  regulating 
a  shajre  in  the  chief  power;  and  wbejrever  these! 
continue  to.  be  purely  democraticai,  we  are  jnOt 
oicJy  at  liberty,  but  are  bound  to  apply  to  {suoh^a^ 
constitution  the  name  of  democracy  \  StiyA  itricuof 
paramount  importance  to  ascertain  the  true  nature 
of  the  substance  and  matter  contained  withiti  tbe> 
external  form  we  have  described^  ^nd  this,'  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  can  only  be 
gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  the  constitution. 
So  &r,  then,  without  reference  to  the  formal  dis- 

'  Flut.  Cim.  15.  says,  Cimon  wished  r^v  lirl  KXitvBhove  lytipuv  ipw 
TOKpatitLv,    See  how  this  must  be  interpreted,  $  54.  n,  3. 

'  Here  we  may  appljr  th6  ekceHent  description  of  Tittmann,  Griechisclie 
Staatsver.  520,  sqq.,  m  iu  fall  force. 


tinction  between  the  Areopa^us^  as  an  aristocratic 
body,  and  ifhe  dernocratic  autHoriti^s,  we  may 
sp^k"  of  flti  'Opposition,  and  even  of-  H'  ^^rotrac^d 
siKhiggle •between'  ariBtociacy  ai^d  democracy  within' 
the'  difitkittl^  di^fiii^d  idemocratic  forms  of '  th^  cbn- 
stitAitiaiy,  in  'wMch  the  object  of  the  contending 
parties  wa^  not  to  subvert  these  forms  %  bat  to 
engross  the  greatest  possible  share  of  that  power 
whick  could  be  obtained  through  them. 

The  tendency  of  the  Athenians  to  navigation 
and  maritime  warfare  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
politicians  as  calculated  to  arouse  democratic  feel- 
ings \  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  dra- 
raatie  unities-J-that  which  had  previously  been 
the  actual 'fact  in  Athens,  became  the  basis  upon 
which'  a  general  {principle  was  afterwards  con- 
structed. >  But  in  Athens  the  feeling  of  the  demus 
beekme  ^emboldened  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
eKploitsi  against  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  as- 
eendent  it  had  gained  over  those  formidable  rivals 
of  Athens  at  sea,  iSgina  and  Corinth.  Neverthe- 
less^'the  recognition  of  the  mob  and  the  insolence 
of -a  seditious  populace  were  alike  foreign  to  the 
didmeter  of  the  Athenian  state,  which,  until  the 
beginning  bf  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
plagiie  swept  away  a  number  of  its  best  citizens, 
and  iPerieles  amongst  the  number,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  body  directed  by  its  noblest  members, 
to  whose  guidance  the  remainder  yielded  ready  obe- 


.'  *n. 


-^  Codcttfiftagp  Ihe  i^kltM  attempt  of  soibe  ariitocnitic  adventnrere  in  tli« 
camp  at  Platen,  kee  above,  $  53.  d.  61. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  5*  2.  12 : — fioXXov  Sti/torucoi  ok  rbv  Ilctpma  oUovvTi^ 
rSiv  rh  dtrrv,  Comp.  5.  3.  5  :  6  vavTiKOc  3x^^C  ytv6fiivoc  airioc  rflc  w-ept 
^aXaftiya  vuc^Cj  *•  T.\»    Comp.  Plut.  Hiemist.  19. 
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dience  •.  High  and  low  vied  with  each  other  in  ^en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
country,  and  to  render  the  commonwealth  great 
and  illustrious,  whilst  the  leaders  and  their  followers 
cheerfully  encountered  toils  and  dangers,  and  sacri- 
ficed whatever  they  held  most  dear  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  scarcely  admitted  of  contentions 
amongst  the  orders,  and  even  when  they  did  arise, 
the  danger  which  threatened  their  common  country 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  their  differences^  Hence, 
from  the  noble  and  lofty  sentiments  which  pervaded 
the  public  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true 
Kalokagathoi  were  very  numerous.  These  were 
found  in  abundance  amongst  ancient  and  illustrious 
families,  and  in  the  ranks  o£  those  sturdy  warriors 
whose  glory  perhaps  only  dated  from  the  battles  of 
Marathon  or  those  of  Salamis  and  Plataeae.  To 
attempt  exclusively  to  confine  the  Kalokagathoi  to 
a  particular  class,  is  an  aspersion  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  Athenian  citizens  of  that  age^.  The  best 
amongst  them  were  chosen  for  the  discharge  of  the 
most  influential  functions,  and  thus,  as  was  ob- 
served above,  notwithstanding  the  sovereignty 
which  resided  in  the  demus,  we  are  authorized  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  aristocracy®  in 


*  See  tiM  ezpresnve  aphorism  of  Simonides,  frSXif  avBfM  ZiZcmkh,  ap. 
Plut.  an  Seni  Respub.  etc.  9. 134,  R. 

'  The  Atimoi  were  adopted  amongst  the  citizens  upon  the  approach  of 
Xenea»  PluL  lliemist.  11.  Andocid.  de  Myster.  36.  (when  the  batUe  of 
Marathon  was  fought,)  more  correctly  53,  (when  the  king  approached). 

7  Thacydides  indeed,  8.  48,  opposes  them  to  the  derous :  roi&c  re  coXoi^c 

wapk^Hv  rw  Siifiov,  and  the  woM  6ipofiaKofaivo9^  even  aeema  to  imply  that 
such  was  their  ordinary  denomination ;  but  Aristoph.  £quit,  227,  et  pasi. 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  good  citiaeos.    Compare  abote,  $  54v 

•  Pericles  ap.  Thucyd.  2.  37:  icai  ovofAo  fuv,  9id  r6  /ai)  k  iXlyevc.^^^XX* 
/C  irXctovac  ijwiv,  StifiotcpaTia  xUknrai  •  ftirwri  dt,  rani  fUv  rode  Ketone 
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the  public  adoiinistratioQ^  Though  the  confidepoe 
witln  whiph  the  d/^muB  submitted  to  the  guidance 
o£  the^  moflit  distinguished  men  of  tJie  state  was 
greaW  it  still  had  its  yuhierable  parts^  which 
b^oig  but  slightly  agitated^  the  whole  body  imme- 
.diat^ly  suffered  violent  commotion,  and  repulsed 
those  by  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  guided.  The 
apprehension  that  its  liberties  might  be  invaded 
todk  posses^n  of  its  mind,  and  those  to  whom  it 
bad  yielded  ready  obedience  before,  were  now 
doof^ed  to  suffer  from  its  waywardness  and  cruelty. 
This  was  broi^ht  about  by  the  constant  alarm 
of  conspiracies  against  the  popular  government. 
.Hence  the  most  glorious  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  Athenians  coincided  with  that  in  which  the 
foulest  blot  upon  their  character,  envy  and  ingrar 
titude  towards  their  benefactors,  are  most  conspi- 
CU0U9,  and  when  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of 
the  state  fell  victims  to  ostracism.  But  this  play 
of  the  passions  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  simultaneous  strug- 
gles oi  faction*  Before,  however,  these  party  con- 
tentions, and  the  character  of  the  leaders  can  be 
properly  described,  it  will  be  requisite  to  oast  a 
glance  at  the  political  bodies  in  which  th^sovereign 
powers  of  the  constitution  chiefly  resided. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Ecclesia,  the  Bule, 
and  the  Heliasa  underwent  no  material  alteration. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  here  to  the  influence 
which  the  custom  of  paying  the  Ecclesiasts  and 
Heliasts  had  upon  the  spirit  and  mode  of  their 

Kp^  T^  Uta  9iafopa  raffi  rb  luov,  icarA  ik  rt)v  &lio><riv,  «c  ^affroc  Iv  ry 
tvSivKifut,  ovK  &irb  fiipovQ  t6  wXilov  ii  rd  Koivd  ^  &w'  dptrHc  frporip&riu* 
Comp.  the  Schol.  5.  p.  387,  Bipont. 
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ptioceedings;  but  even  at  this  stage  we  mttstiiot 
cMnit  to  mentioa  the  great  moral  aTid  political 
power  which  the  popular  orators  acquired  in  the 
Ecolesia;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  the  increasre  in 
the  importance  of  the  Bule,  caused  by  the  great 
extension  of  their  duties,  especially  in  matters  re^ 
lating  to  navigation  and  sea  trade. 

The  Areopagus  continued  to  exercise  its  digni- 
fied and  important  fiinctions  till  Pericles  dimi- 
nished its  authority.  As  it  was  composed  of  such 
Archons  as  had  vacated  office,  and  as  these  had  in 
the  first  instance  been  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  powerful  of  the  citizens,  it  was  natural  that 
aristocratic  feeling  should  prevail  in  it.  But  its 
vocation  was  less  to  create  than  to  preserve,  attd 
it  was,  moreover,  so  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  interior,  that  during  that  agitated  period  when 
the  destinies  of  Athens  were  so  powerfully  affected 
by  external  events,  its  paternal  duties  were  thrown 
considerably  into  the  background  by  the  youthful 
and  enterprising  vigour  of  the  other  authorities  ^. 

Amongst  the  ofiices  of  state  the  archonship  re- 
mained unchanged,  but  by  the  law  of  Aristides 
other  citizens  besides  Pentacosiomedimni  were 
declared  ^eligible  to  it  ^^  Still  regard  was  almost 
always  had  to  the  property  of  the  candidates,  and 
various  other  features  of  the  ancient  dokimasia 
were  retained ".  But  even  this  office  was  not  the 
stage  on  which  a  mind  occupied  in  directing  the 
complicated  external  relations  of  Athens  could  dis- 

*  The  account  in  Pint.  Themist.  10,  that  the  Areopaeus,  in  the  year  480, 
gave  every  warrior  eifht  drachmas,  cannot  be  understood  of  a  {^unt  of  public 
money,  for  it  took  place  ovk  ovnav  itifioeiuv  xpfiftartty  roic  'Atfiyyaioic ; 
does  It  not  rather  refer  to  an  extraordinary  liturgy  defrayed  by  the  rich  men 
in  the  Areopagus  1 

*<*  See  $  56.  n.  17.  'i  Comp.  vol.  i.  $  47. 
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pbby .  Mwli ;"  it :  was  rather  a  *  prepatatiogi  for  )tiiQ 
fi^ane^i  tdulii^  wtii^h  awaited  the  rbhimeleBs  t  ex* 
Archoni  in  the  Aveops^^us^^.    The  namerdus  offices 
whkh^  upon  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  powet 
after  the  time '  of  CUsthenes^  arose  out  of  the  tcin 
Fhy]m  "j  were  chiefly  concerned  in  tlie  duties^of 
the  administration;  but  from  this  time  the  Stra- 
te^  ^*  began  to  participate  extensively  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  power.     As  the  maritime  em* 
pijre^  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  Persian  war, 
secured  to  the  demus  greater  power  and  authority 
upon  the  whole,  so  it  Ukewise  increased  the  influ- 
enoe  of  those  popular  officers  whose  avocations 
were  most  closely  connected  with  it.    Such  were 
the  Strategic  as  instituted  by  Clisthenes,  and  such 
must  have  been  their  character,  wherever  exten*- 
.siye  claittts  were  made  on  the  martial  achievements 
of  the  demus ;  ^wherefore  Strategi  alone  were  ap- 
pointed by  Aristagoras  in  Ionia  ^ ;  in  a  later  age  the 
demperacies  had.  Strategi  for  their  chief  magistrates. 
At  Maiathon  we  behold  all  the  ten  Strategi  cor- 
responding to  the  tea  Phylse,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand was  hdd  by  them  in  rotation  ^^    Afterwards 
it  was  I  a  rare  occurrence  that  all  vrere  sent  out,'  as 
{generally  three  only  were  fixed  on  for  that  pur- 
pose i^.  One  usually  having  the  chief  command, 

"  Therefore,  when  Fancies  was  not  appointed  Archon,  and  consequently 
«ddd  miv^r  becone  an  Areopagite,  (Plot.  Per.  9.)  neither  he  nor  the  Athenian 
people  had  any  cattie  for  legret* 

»  SeeYOl.i.  p.  401. 
,  »«  TittnuukQ,  Of,  Sla^uvfrf.  26$:  "  We  are  almost  led  to  coBJecinrQ  that 
tii^  Strategi,  in  the  time  of  Pericles  for  instance,  were  entrusted  with  peculiar 
legislative  functions." 

**  Hafod.  &.  38. 

^  Hcr«d.6.  103. 

"  One  of  the  numerous  examples  was.  in  the  case  of  Pericles,  Agnon  and 
CfeopowpQs,  Tbttc.  %  68. 
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and  the  others  officiating  as  joint  commanders**; 
but  the  powers  of  the  last  were  more  limited. 
Strategi  extraordinary  were  likewise  occasionally 
appointed*^.  The  responsibility  of  these  officers 
was  asserted  in  all  its  rigour,  and  in  doing  so 
the  people  frequently  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner.  The  commander  was  only  entitled  Au«- 
tocrator,  because,  in  the  measures  which  he  adopted, 
he  was  not  dependent  on  a  council  of  war,  or  on 
the  decrees  of  a  municipal  assembly.  The  discre- 
tionary power  of  renowned  heroes  and  statesmen 
was  less  limited  in  this  sphere,  than  that  of  a  func-^ 
tionary  whose  duties  were  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  internal  affairs.  But  the  official  position 
which  Themistocles  occupied  during  the  contest 
with  the  Persians  must  have  been  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary character^;  after  having  been  Archon 
he  became  an  Areopagite,  and  once  more  resumed 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  greatness  of  the  daiiger, 
and  the  distinguished  qualities  of  the  man  inducing 
the  state  to  repose  unusual  confidence  in  him. 
Aristides  had  Strategi  associated  with  him  in  the 
command  at  the  battle  of  Plataeas  ^. 

The  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  evinced  in  *  its 
progressive  development,  necessarily  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  mode  in  which  ap- 
pointments   to    office    took    place.      Democratic 

**  To  this  refers  the  Nuctoc — rpiroe  ain-os,  Thuc.  4.  42.  ^oiaK — rfiirog 
aifr6c,  Thuc.  5.  4,  ubi  sup. 

'^  CoDceroiog  the  time  when  the  regular  Stmtegi  entered  upon  their  office 
(spriag),  see  Seidler  on  the  date  of  the  representation  of  the  Antigone,  Allg. 
Lit.  Zeit.  1825,  n.  26.  p.  209,  8<^q. 

^  Pericles,  when  Strategus,  likewise  had  more  extensive  powers  than  ordi- 
nary generals ;  Thuc.  2.  65  : — arpariiybv  tiXovro  xal  ndvra  rd  Trpdyfiara 
kwkrpi4/av» 

••  Pint.  Arist.  20, 
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equality  requires  that  the  principle  of  appointment 
by  lot  should  be  applied  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  This  was  the  invariable  practice  with  the 
archonship  from  the  time  of  Clisthenes ;  but  the 
Athenian  demus  was  wise  enough  to  follow  that 
course^  to  which  even  the  consideration  of  its  own 
advantage  must  have  prompted  it,  and  retained  the 
custom  of  electing  all  those  ofikers  whose  duties 
required  superior  intelligence  and  experience,  or 
involved  imusual  responsibility,  such  as  the  Stra* 
tegi  and  commanders — ^Taxiarchs,  Phylarchs,  Hip* 
parchs.  Ambassadors,  the  President  of  Finance,  the 
Tamias  •*,  etc. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  that  the  archonship 
is  of  no  importance  in  the  history  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  constitution ;  the  Eponymus  receives 
his  due  share  of  attention  elsewhere.  Our .  object 
requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  Strategia> 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  the  power 
which  was  exercised  by  the  legitimate  officers 
began,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  be  opposed  by 
that  authority  which,  without  office  or  title,  after- 
wards became  so  formidable  in  the  hands  of  the 
orators  in  the  popular  assembly*^,  and  which  is 
frequently  classed  by  subsequent  writers  with  that 
of  .  the  Strategi  ^ ;  but  the  mischief  which  re- 
sulted from  it  was  still  inconsiderable,  and  no  sepa- 
ration yet  existed  between  Strategia  and  Dema- 
gogy. The  great  leaders  of  the  Athenian  people 
of  that  age  fulfilled  their  political  destination  in  the 

*»  See  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

^  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  demagogue  Epteydes,  the  rival  of  Themistocles, 
Plot*  Them.  6  :^ovra  hivbv  fikv  ilinivt  ftoKaKbv  dk  n|v  4^x^^»  *•  '*•  ^* 
••  PIttt  Phoc.  7. 
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senate  and  the  field  with  their  valour  and  their 
eloquence^  and  directed  their  efforts  towards  secur- 
ing the  wel£Eure  of  the  state^  and  did  not  disdain 
the  aid  of  the  muses  ^  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
object ;  they  needed  not  the  degrading  arts  of  the 
subsequent  demagogues,  they  directed  the  views 
of  the  people,  and  to  all  that  was  noble  and  great, 
swayed  their  minds  by  the  power  of  superior  intel- 
tigence  and  strength,  and  in  all  respects  differed  as 
widely  from  the  selfish  demagogues  of  after-times, 
as  the  kings  did  from  the  tyrants  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  in  general. 

The  brilliant  series  of  political  heroes  who  have 
rendered  the  glory  of  Athens  imperishable  is 
described  by  one  of  the  ancients  as  a  school 
of  practical  politicians,  beginning  with  Solon, 
and  numbering  Themistocles  amongst  its  chief 
ornaments^;  our  list  commences  with  Miltiades. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  purity  of  his 
sentiments  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon ;  and  the  little  we  know  of  his  potitical  life, 
both  before  and  after  that  event,  contains  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  any  doubts  as  to  his  patriotism. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  whilst  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties  he  also  consulted 
his  own  advantage;  which  object  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  for  the  public  good ;  and 
it  would  indeed  be  to  pollute  the  pure  streams  of 
history,  if  it  should  be  affirmed  that  the  benefits 

*  The  maiim  of  Archilochas  is  betuttfully  introduced  by  Plut  in  treating 
of  thif  subject,  Phoc.  7  : — 

'AfJi^rtpoy,  Btp&truvuAv  'EwaXtoio  9fo<o 
Kai  Mov^riMv  iparav  Impov  iiriardaivo^* 

*  Pint  Them.  2.  Mnesiphilus  is  there  called  tne  preceptor  of  Themis- 
tocles. Plut.  an  seni  Respub.,  etc.»  9.  175 ;  de  Herod.  Malign.  9.  447 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  302.  B. 
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wbitb'  a  good  citizen  might  have  derived  frotti 
his  patriotism  were  -  an  evidence  that  selfishness 
liad  been  the  mainspring  of  his  conduct  But 
unfortunately  the  sentiments  of  the  Athenians 
btut  too  mtieh  partook  of  this  malevolence^  and 
MiltiadeE^  bad  to  encounter  more  than  one  struggle 
wit^  personal  and  political  opponents.  When 
he  fled  from  the  Chersonese  to  Athens^  they 
i&sftigated  public  proceedings  against  him  for 
ha^ringr  been  tyrant  in  the  former  place  ^.  Upon 
the  &ilure  of  his  expedition  against  Paros,  to 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  had  been 
actuated  by  the  personal  hostility  he  bore  a  Pa- 
rian* Who  had  denounced  him  to  the  Persians^, 
und  upon  his  failure  in  performing  his  promise 
to  emich  the  people^,  he  was  capitally  accused 
by  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron,  as  a  traitor 
to  the-  people^.  This  proceeding  was  agree- 
able to  the  law8>  and  he  was  placed  in  confine- 
Boent  tfiH  he  should  have  indemnified  the  people 
for  tibie  expenses  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  ^K 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  conduct  of  Xanthip- 
pus  was  dictated  by  party  feeling ;  and  it  is  equally 
impracticable  to  determine  which  of  the  two,  in 
point  of  birth  and  &mily  connections,  was  least 
eomiected  with  the  Optimates  ^,  and  which  en- 
deavoured to  outstrip  the  other  in  popularity. 
Nevertheless,  if  in  Athens,  as  is  so  firequently  the 
case  in  republics,  we  may  assiune  political  opinions 

*?  Uerod.  6. 104.  »  Herod.  6. 132. 

•  Herod,  ubi  sup.  *>  Herod.  6. 136. 

**  According  to  Plato,  Gorgiai,  526.  D.*  he  was  only  saved  from  the  Ba- 
rathnim  by  the  Pij tanis. 

...^.ConcerAuig  tSe  family  of  Miltiades,  see  Sturs,  Pherecydes,  p.  84,  sqq. ; 
<A  w  alBa^e  of  Xaotbi|jipus  with  the  house  of  the  AlcnuBonide,  whose 
pedigree  may  be  seen  in  Bbckh,  Explic.  Pindar.  303. 

VOL.  II.  r 
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to  have  been  the  hereditary  badge  of  particular 
families,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Miltiades,  the  father  of  Cimon,  was  less  closely 
allied  with  the  demus  than  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles  *\ 

THEMISTOCLES  AND  ARISTIDES. 

It  is  erroneous  to  oppose  these  two  contem- 
poraries and  colleagues  to  each  other,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opinions  of  different  parties, 
Themistocles  of  the  democrats,  Aristides  of  the 
aristocrats ;  Aristides  had  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  Clisthenes^,  who  placed  the  archonship 
upon  a  more  democratic  basis;  he  and  Themis- 
tocles were  equally  devoted  to  the  demus.  The 
real  opposition  between  them  arose  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  views  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Athens,  and  this  produced  a  rivalry  between  them 
for  the  chief  place  in  the  administration  **.  Aris- 
tides either  does  not  appear  to  have  reflected 
on  the  project  of  an  Athenian  maritime  supre- 
macy at  all,  or  to  have  regarded  it  as  perilous 
and  pernicious ;  he  perhaps  foresaw  danger  in  the 
determination  of  the  Athenians  to  depart  from  the 
simplicity  and  rustic  virtues  of  their  forefathers, 
and  to  trust  their  unpractised  powers  to  a  faithless 
element  in  pursuit  of  uncertain  and  precarious  ad- 
vantages ;  civil  virtue  and  integrity  in  the  perform- 


**  I  am  not  inclined  to  put  faith  in  so  very  doubtful  an  authority  as  Stesim- 
brotus  of  Thasus  (Plut.  Themis.  4.)»  who  states  that  Themistocles  was  op- 
posed by  Miltiades  on  the  building  of  the  fleet,  etc.;  otherwise  the  narrative 
contains  evidences  of  party  differences. 

»*  Plut.  Arist.  30. 

**  Antiquity  likewise  had  its  ehronique  icandaUuse ;  the  philosopher  Ariston 
pretended  that  their  enmity  arose  in  consequence  of  their  both  being  attached 
to  the  beautiful  Stesileus  of  Teos,  Plut.  Them.  3 ;  Arist.  2. 
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ance  of  public  duties  at  home,  were  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  feelings.    Themistocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Plutarch  ^,  looked  upon  Mara- 
thon rather  as  a  means  than  an  end;  he  wished 
Athens  to  develope  her  powers,  and  boldly  track 
her  course  along  that  element  to  which  the  hand 
of  nature  visibly  directed  her.     The   opinioir  of 
Aristides  had  greater  moral  weight;  that  of  The- 
mistocles   resulted    from    more    enlarged    views, 
from  a  just  estimation  of  passing  occurrences,  the 
dangers  to   be   apprehended  from  Asia,  and  the 
restless    jealousy    of   the    neighbouring    nations. 
The  execution  of  these  projects  was  retarded  by 
Aristides,   whose   adherents   were  probably   suflS-, 
ciently  numerous  both  from  the  moral  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  the  natural  indolence  and  su- 
pineness  of  men,  which  make  them  averse  to  incur 
perils  abroad  when  they  may  enjoy  ease  and  secu- 
rity at  home.     This  led  to  a  contention  in  which 
Themistocles  was  the  assailant,  when  Aristides  was 
unable  to  ward  off  the  ostracism  in  which  it  re- 
sulted ^.     But  how  little  this  political  hostility  was 
tinctured  with  personal  animosity,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  illustrious  men 
acted  towards  each  other  in  the  sequel.     In  the 
eventful  night  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Aris- 
tides apprized  Themistocles  of  a  circumstance  on 
which  his  very  preservation  depended;  this  cor- 
responds with  the  greatness  of  mind  with  which 
Themistocles  received  the  bearer   of  the  intelli- 
gence ".    Aristides  had  no  share  in  the  banishment 
of  Themistocles,  which  took  place  afterwards  ^^ ; 

*  Plat.  Tbem.  3.  "  Plut.  Ariit  5. 

»  Herod.  8.  79.  »qq.  »  Plut  Ariit.  25. 
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for  notwithstanding  he  had  at  first  opposed  upon 
principle  the  project  of  maritime  aggrandizement, 
immediately  after  the  first  glorious  essays  of  the 
Athenians  in  naval  warfare,  he  desisted  irom  all 
further  opposition  to  the  creator  of  the  Athenian 
glory ;  indeed  we  behold  him  cheerfully  and  ho- 
nourably dedicating  his  virtues  to  the  service  of 
the  state  in  that  field  which  had  been  opened  to 
the  Athenians  by  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
Themistocles  *^. 

Their  political  projects  and  exertions  corre- 
sponded with  their  respective  qualities,  and  though 
they  doubtless  formed  a  suflSciently  accmrate  esti- 
mate of  their  own  powers,  the  sequel  proves  that 
Aristides  Entertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of  his 
own  military  talents.  The  character  of  Themis- 
tocles has  been  drawn  by  Thucydides*^  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  his  own  words.  "  The- 
mistocles strikingly  displayed  the  power  of  nature, 
and  was  in  this  respect  so  distinguished  above 
others  as  to  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  For  by 
innate  intelligence  alone,  unaided  by  study  either 
in  youth  or  after-life,  he  determined  upon  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued  in  critical  conjunctures 
after  short  reflection,  and  was  a  sagacious  calcu- 
lator of  what  the  future  was  likely  to  produce. 
Whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  capable  of  ex- 
plaining, and  even  in  matters  wherein  he  was  in- 
experienced, the  judgment  he  expressed  was  not 


^  According  to  Theophrastus  (Plat.  Arist.  35.  )i  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
his  country  he  was  even  capable  of  a  line  of  policy  which  was  not  exactly 
consistent  with  the  maxims  of  justice.  —  t6v  avSpa  rovrov,  irtpi  rd  otVcta 
jcai  Toi'f;  •irdKirag  dxpiac  5vra  iigai/ov,  Iv  rot;  KotvoXg  troXXd  irpa^at  irpdf 
ri)v  vTToBtaiv  rric  warpiBog  utg  <rvyv^c  dBuciag  Seoukvijv. 

*»  Thuc.  1.  138. 
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far  wrong.  He  foresaw  the.  good  or  evil  in  that 
which  the  future  still  concealed,  and  upon  the 
whole  it  »xiay  be  affirmed,  that  he  was  signally 
fitted  both  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  his 
promptness  in  deliberation,  to  take  the  proper  steps 
in  sudden  emergencies." 

The  career  of  Themistocles  commenced  during 
the  first  Persian  war;  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
amongst  the  combatants  at  Marathon  ^.  The  sub- 
sequent excitement  of  the  Athenian  people  acted 
very  favourably  upon  the  expansion  of  his  powers, 
his  entrance  into  the  political  world,  his  authority, 
and  introduction  to  office ;  the  spirit  of  innovation 
was  aroused,  and  he  fostered  and  encouraged  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Themistocles  soon  obtained 
great  importance  in  the  popular  assembly  by  his 
eloquence;  it  is  recorded  that  when  a  youth  he 
exercised  himself  in  pronouncing  judicial  ha- 
rangues *^  and  though  he  may  have  been  a  mere 
speaker,  and  not  an  accomplished  orator^,  his 
speeches  carried  great  weight  with  them;  they 
convinced  by  their  perspicuity  and  the  patriotism 
of  their  sentiments.  For  example,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Athenians  no  longer  to  distribute  the 
silver  firom  the  mines  of  Laurion  amongst  them- 
selves, but  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  building 
a  fleet  ^.  The  first  occasion  upon  which  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  people  in  an  office  of 
high  trust  was  as  Strategus  and  mediator  in  the 


^  But  if  we  maj  judge  from  the  high  rank  which  he  held  shortly  after- 
wards, he  could  not  have  been  a  beardless  youth  at  the  time. 

^  Plut  Them.  2 ;  Com.  Nep.  Them.  1. 

**  In  the  same  manner  Phocion,  as  compared  with  the  great  master  in 
oratory,  Demosthenes,  was  diriiv  BuvSraro^,  Plat.  Phoc.  5. 

**  Plut  Them.  4 ;  Com.  Nep.  2. 
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war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra*^ ;  when  archon, 
481.  B.  C,  he  began  to  build  the  walls  of  the 
Piraeus*^.  The  Strategia  in  the  memorable  year 
480.  is  said  to  have  been  contested  with  him  by 
the  demagogue  Epicydes*®;  having  secured  his 
election  he  swayed  the  will  of  the  Athenians  by 
his  varied  intellectual  powers :  by  stirring  appeals 
to  their  patriotism,  and  even  by  stratagem  when 
necessary,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  the  people 
on  board  their  vessels^,  recalled  the  exiles^, 
banished  the  Persian  agent  Arthmius  ^^  and  even- 
tually crushed  the  barbarians.  He  completed  his 
patriotic  labours  by  restoring  the  fortifications  of 
Athens,  and  finishing  the  works  at  the  Piraeus,  at 
the  same  time  eluding  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
Sparta  ^.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  must  lay  to  his 
charge  the  same  failing  with  his  modem  transcript, 
Marlborough,  the  desire  of  amassing  wealth^.  But 
this  was  not  the  cause  of  his  downfal;  his  vast 
power  had  rendered  him  irksome  to  the  Athenians 
and  hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Spartans ;  the  first 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  coalition  between  aristocratic  party- 
feelings  and  foreign  intrigue  ;  Cimon  the  aristocrat 
and  Philolacon  was  amongst  his  adversaries**. 
He  was  first  expelled  by  ostracism,  Olymp.  77. 
2;  471.  B.  C",  whereupon  he  repaired  to  Argos, 


^  The  accounts  of  these  disputes  are  coutradictory ;  Thuc.  I.  136,  he  it 
called  eiffpytrtic  of  the  Corcyraeaos ;  Cora.  Nep.  2.  has  Corcyraeos  fregit ;  the 
most  probable  account  is  that  of  Plut.  Them.  24.  that  he  had  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeaos,  and  made  the 
Corinthians  pay  twenty  talents  to  the  Corcyrsans,  etc. 

*f  Thuc.  1.  93.  **  Plut.  Them.  6. 

«  Herod.  7. 143.  ^  Plut.  Them.  11. 

*»  Plut.  Them.  6.  »•  Thuc.  1.  90—92. 

^  Plut.  Them.  21.  His  fortune  increased  from  three  talents  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred.    See  Theopompus  and  Theophrastus  ap.  Plut.  Them.  25. 

**  Plut.  Arist.  25.  »  I  hue.  1.  136. 
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but  the  enmity  of  Sparta  did  not  cease  to  pursue 
him  even  in  exile ;  it  charged  him  with  having 
been  privy  to  the  designs  of  Pausanias^  Olymp.  78. 
3  ;  466.  B.  C.  Ah  Alcmaeonid,  Leobates,  likewise 
accused  him  of  high  treason^;  but  Cimon  un-  • 
generously  pursued  Epicrates,  and  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  for  having  conducted  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  fugitive  to  him*^  The  thirst  of 
vengeance  in  the  soul  of  Themistoc}es  seems  to 
have  yielded  to  attachment  to  his  native  city ;  he 
would  not  bear  arms  against  his  country.  The 
evening  of  his  life  was  illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  capacities  he  possessed  ; 
within  a  year  he  acquired  such  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  language  ^  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  with 
fluency,  which  must  have  been  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  a  Greek. 

Aristides  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet of  *'  the  Just  ^ ;"  he  might,  with  greater  pro- 
priety, be  called  the  "  Disinterested,"  as  he  presided 
over  the  public  economy  with  blameless  integrity, 
was  inaccessible  to  corruption,  and  wholly  exempt 
from  the  wish  to  obtain  the  property  of  others. 
This  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weighing 
over  the  accounts  of  his  poverty^;  he  probably 
was  not  indigent,  but  testified  no  desire  to  add  to  his 
fortune  *^  which  was  inconsiderable  compared  with 
that  of  others;  a  circumstance  the  more  calculated  to 
excite  surprise,  in  an  age  when  the  love  of  gain  was 


•>  Plut.  Them.  23,  de  Exil.  8.  389.    The  father  of  Leobates,  Alcmsoo,  ii 
named,  Plut.  Arist.  25,  Precept  Reipob.  Gereod.  9.  212. 
*»  Plut.  Them.  24.  «  Thuc.  1.  138. 

»  Plut.  Ariit.  6.. 

**  See  Plutarch,  Ariit.  1,  the  discrepaDciea  in  the  accounts. 
"  See  aa  to  hit  rejection  of  the  offers  of  his  rich  cousin  Callias,  Plut.  Arist.  25. 
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SO  universal,  and  the  opportunities  of  amassing 
riches  were  so  abundant.  Evidences  of  the  same 
feeling  may  be  discovered  in  his  political  conduct ; 
his  imcompromising  integrity  rendered  abortive  all 
attempts  at  peculation  on  the  part  of  Themistocles 
and  others  ^ ;  his  resistance  of  the  plans  for  pro- 
moting the  maritime  aggrandizement  of  Athens, 
flowed  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
that  state  to  jippropriate  to  itself  the  rights  of  others; 
the  manner  in  which  he  determined  the  respective 
quotas  of  the  maritime  states  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Persian  war,  is  eulogised  as  a  model  of  integrity 
and  justice ;  and  it  may  with  great  safety  be  as- 
serted, that  few  would  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves,  or  to  determine  the  proportion  of  each 
state  to  the  burthens  of  the  war,  according  to  the 
presents  by  which  they  might  have  been  propitiated. 

CIMON. 

Cimon,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  the 
leader  of  the  Optimates,  and  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  Aristides^^  overcame  Themistocles, 
and  was  himself  supplanted  by  Pericles.  The  splen- 
dour of  Cimon's  victories  has,  in  some  degree, 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  political  character.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  conduct  to  Epicrates, 
the  friend  of  Themistocles,  was  marked  by  re- 
volting inhumanity.  But  upon  the  whole,  his 
native  generosity  of  mind  was  not  debased  by 
the  rancour  of  party  feeling;  he  was  the  never- 
failing  advocate  of  the  free  citizen,  and  his  pro- 
fuse  liberality    caused    him    to    be   suspected   of 

"  Plut.  Ariit.  4.  ••  Plut.  Cim.  6. 
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aiming  at  demagogy  ^.  His  title  to  glory  was  not 
derived  from  his  victories  in  foreign  warfare  alone, 
but  no  less  irom  the  munificence  with  which  he 
dedicated  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  in  military 
expeditions  ^,  to  the  gratification  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  home,  and  to  the  construction  of  works  of 
ornament  and  utility  in  his  native  city  ^.  His  con- 
duct as  a  party  leader  must  be  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  opinions  he  entertained  as  to  the  principles 
by  which  he  considered  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens 
ought  to  be  guided.  He  advocated  the  mainten- 
ance of  friendly  relations  between  Athens  and 
Sparta;  the  aristocratic  party  beheld  one  of  its 
own  supports  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion ;  in  fact,  that  state  had  conduced  to  raise  up 
Cimon  against  Themistocles  ^,  whilsl;  the  former 
was  the  personal  element  by  which  the  union  be« 
tween  the  two  states  was  cemented.  Still  his 
military  genius,  and  a  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
the*support  of  Sparta  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  great  king,  may  have  ^partly 
occasioned  his  political  attachment  to  the  Spartans. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  pernicious  custom  of  regu- 

^  See  Plut  Cim.  10 ;  Peric.  9;  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  12. 533.  A.  B.  How- 
ever, several  contributions  are  ostentatiously  enumerated  amongst  his  titles  to 
praise  on  the  score  of  liberality,  which  were  no  more  than  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
zen ;  for  instance,  the  entertainment  of  his  demote,  the  Laciade,  one  of  the 
liturgies  of  the  wealthy  Athenians  (iffruxcrtc). 

"  'E^oduz  riic  erpariast  Plut.  Cim.  10.  The  inability  of  Cimon  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fiAy  talents,  must  be  referred  to  the  period  when  his  hereditary  possessions 
on  the  Chersonesui  were  in  the  haflds  of  the  enemy ;  the  recovery  or  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  after  the  victory  on  the  Eurymedon  (Plut.  Cim.  14),  was  probably 
the  means  of  restoring  some  of  his  property  to  him.  The  debt  of  his  father 
had  already  been  discharged  bv  the  wealthy  Callias,  to  whom  Cimon  gave  his 
sister  Elpinice  in  marriage,  Plut.  Cim.  5.    He  was  not  wholly  inaccessible  to 


corruption,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accusation  brought  against  him  with 
respect  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  return. 
*  Such  were  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  the  foundation  of  the  long 


walls,  the  Academy,  Plut.  Cim.  U.    Gorgiai  said  (Plut.  Cim.  10.)  that  he 
bad  amassed  tieaaurei,  4»c  XP*f^^»  XPQ^^*  ^^  *^  rifufro. 
'^  Plut.  ThemisU  20 ;  Cim.  16. 
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lating  the  internal  system  of  Athens  by  considera- 
tions as  to  the  policy  of  Sparta,  after  which  the 
aristocrats  were  called  Philolacones,  and  the  demo- 
crats Antilacones ;  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  the 
more  consistent  and  determined  of  the  two,  whilst 
the  former  could  neither  place  firm  reliance  upon 
Sparta,  nor  act  with  vigour  and  resolution  them- 
selves. The  rupture  which  took  place  with  Sparta 
soon  afterwards,  was  attended  by  the  downfal  of 
the  Athenian  aristocrats. 

PERICLES  WITH  HIS  ASSOCIATES  AND  OPPONENTS. 

Shortly  after  Cimon's  victory  near  the  Euryme- 
don*,  there  arose  a  representative  of  the  demus 
against  the  aristocrats  in  the  person  of  Pericles,  the 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste,  the  niece  of  Clis- 
thenes;  but  Cimon  retained  his  authority  unim- 
paired for  many  years  ^.  After  the  expedition 
against  Thasus  (Olymp.  78.  45.  465.  B.  C),  he  was 
accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  Alexander,  King 
of  Macedon,  to  refrain  from  attacking  his  posses- 
sions ^®.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Pericles 
appears  in  the  character  of  his  adversary.  The  lat- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  clemency  by  the 
entreaties  of  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice.  The  result 
of  this  prosecution  was,  that  Cimon  was  adjudged 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ^^    He  was  still  powerful  enough, 

•  According  to  Diodorus  (U.  60),  Olymp.  77.  3.  (470.  B.  C.)  Clinton  has 
Olymp.  78.  3.  (470.  B.  C.)  referring  fierd  ravra  in  Thuc.  I.  100.  to  the  re- 
duction of  Naioft ;  but  whether  correctly  or  not  appears  questionable,  as  ucrd 
ravra  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  transfer  of  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  the  Athenians,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  tributes  (I.  96). 

*>  The  political  career  of  Pericles  lasted  forty  years  (Cic.  de  Orat.  3. 34 ; 
corop.  PluL  Pericl.  14)  ;  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  429. 

'•  Plut.Cim.  14;  Pericl.  10. 

^^  To  this  must  probably  be  referred  the  passage,  Deroosth.  in  Aristoe.  688. 
25,  sqq. — jcac  Kifiuva,  on  ri^v  ndrptov  ftcrcrivf|<rc  itoKireiav  if*  lavrov 
(this  must  have  rather  been  a  ground  of  accusation  than  the  words  of  the  in- 
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in  Olymp.  79.  1 ;  464.  B.  C,  to  procure  a  decree 
for  affording  assistance  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
war  with  the  rebellious  Helots ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  proposal  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
Antilacon  Ephialtes^';  Cimon  himself  took  the 
command  of  the  auxiliary  army  against  Ithome^'. 
During  his  absence  ^^  Pericles  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  political  system,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  an  Athenian  supremacy,  instead  of  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  as  heretofore.  He  was  as  confident  that  the 
Athenians  possessed  the  requisite  courage  and 
energy  to  obtain  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  as  that 
he  himself  was  the  man  destined  to  direct  them  in 
the  attempt.  But  this  object  was  only  to  be  real- 
ized by  calling  up  all  the  latent  powers  of  the 
state,  by  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
their  prejudices  and  scruples,  and  by  inspiring  them 
with  courage  and  incUnation  for  extraordinary  ef- 
forts, whilst  it  was  equally  necessary  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  aristocratic  impressions ;  hence  a 
contest  with  the  remains  of  Cimon's  party  became 
unavoidable. 

Amongst  those  who  co-operated  with  Pericles  at 
this  period  was  Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Sophonides  ^^ 
whom  many  of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers 
contemptuously  denominate  a  vile  and  worthless  de- 


dictmeot),  irapck  rpugukv  A^fieav  ^fi^ovQ,  t6  /ii)  Bavart^  l^tifiiCiireu*  ircv- 
TfiKovra  Bk  raXavra  uatxpa^av, 

"  Plot  Cim.  16. 

^*  Thuc.  1.  102.  Plutarch  speaki  of  two  expeditions  of  the  Athenians 
apinst  the  Messenians,  Cim.  16. 17  ;  but  this  must  only  be  understood  of  the 
discharge  of  the  crew. 

^^  Plut.  Cim.  15.  says,  when  Cimoo,  upon  the  termination  of  the  law-pro- 
ceedings against  him,  x6Xiv  ivi  (rrpariiav  k^irXivvi,  It  is  here  unnecessary 
to  understand  any  other  expedition  than  that  against  Ithome. 

w  JEUan.  v.  H.  2.  23. 
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magogue,  but  whom  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce an  upright  statesman  and  citizen.  Though 
poor'^  he  is  said  to  have  been  liberal '^  just,  and 
disinterested^*;  he  is  described  as  an  honourable 
man  ^^  by  Plutarch  ^,  and  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  Aristides  and  Cimon.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Pericles  he  appears  to  have  made  an  attack  upon 
the  power  of  the  Areopagus  ®^  This  resolution  did 
not  proceed  from  any  desire  to  detract  from  the 
dignity  which  characterized  that  noblest  ornament 
of  Athens  as  such ;  but  from  a  conviction,  that  as 
long  as  the  archonship  continued  to  be  filled  by 
the  upper  orders,  the  Areopagus,  which  was  sup- 
pUed  from  it,  must,  by  means  of  its  moral  dignity, 
its  reputation  for  justice,  and  the  spotless  purity 
of  its  proceedings,  necessarily  keep  up  aristocratic 
feeling  ®*,  and  generate  a  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  af  variance  with  the  projects  of  Pericles. 
But  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  in  what 
respects  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  was  re- 
stricted ;  its  jurisdiction  is  asserted  to  have  been 


^  ^1.  ubi  sup. 

^  Heracl.  Pont.  1  :  'E^mXriic  ro^c  i^tovc  &ypoit  ^ir«apt(ciy  iraptXxi  roXg 
PovXpnivoiQ,  ili  b»v  fl-oWovc  kSiiirviZ^,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  poverty. 

'•  Plut.Cim.  10;  JEl.  V.H.  13.  39;  11.10;  Valet.  Max.  3.  8.  4. 

"^  Plut.  Demosth.  14. 

"0  Some  scattered  accounts  of  his  political  agency  are  extant.  Ephialtes 
once  commanded  thirty  triremes  as  Strategus,  Plut.  Cim.  13.  He  proposed 
that  the  tables  of  Solon's  laws  should  be  removed  from  the  citadel  to  the 
Prytaneum  and  market,  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Pollux,  8.  128  ; 
Narpocr.  and  Phot.  Lex.  6  K^rwOtv  v6fios»  where  ro^c  tt^ova^  cat  roi)c  Kvp- 
Ptic  —  (is  rb  povXtvrripiov  rai  rr^v  iyopAv  fiiTiffTfitrtv  'E^taXrriQ.  Pau- 
sanias  saw  the  tables  in  the  Prytaneum,  1.  18.  3.    Comp.  Plut.  Sol.  26. 

«>  Plut.  Cim.  15 ;  Pericl.  7 ;  Arist.  Poll.  2.  8.  3.  The  Ephialtes  of  the 
comic  poet  Phrynicus  was  probably  not  intended  for  him  (see  Fabric,  bibl.  ed. 
Harl.  II.  405.)  Phrynicus  does  not  appear  in  history  before  435  or  429  (see 
Clinton,  3.  429. 

**  Plut.  Prsecept.  Retpub.  Gerend.  9.  213.  R. :  flovXifv  Ttvic  iiraxjBii  xal 
6\iyapxiKi^v  KoXoviravrit,  k,  r.  X. 
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Utnited,  and  it  was  only  in  certain  cases  that*  it  re- 
tained the  power  of  pronouncing  judgment  ®' ;  but 
this  statement,  which  refers  to  criminal  justice  ®*, 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  im- 
perfect ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  judgments  of  the  Areopagus  were 
liable  to  the  Euthyne  in  the  popular  tribunal®*, 
whilst  the  effect  of  its  interposition  in  the  capacity 
of  censors  of  the  public  morals  became  greatly 
weakened  ^,  when  those  jnatters  of  which  it  once 
took  exclusive  cognizance  came  before  the  ordi- 
nary law  courts. 

The  insulting  manner  in  which  the  Spartans 
treated  the  .Athenians  at  Ithome^,  did  not  fail  to 
affect  the  authority  of  Cimon  in  Athens ;  and  Peri- 
cles perceiving  this  to  be  a  favourable  moment  for 
bis  attack,  succeeded  in  banishing  him  by  ostrar 
dsm,  01.  79.  4;  461.  B.  C.^  During  Cimon's  ab-* 
sence  his  party  was  not  idle ;  according  to  an 
unquestioned  statement  of  Thucydides  ^,  the  hopes 
of  the  aristocrats  rose  high  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Boeotia ;  they  went  so 
fer  as  to  negociate  with  it  secretly,  with  the  view 
of  overthrowing  the  democracy,  and  opposing  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  of  the  long  walls.  At 
this  juncture  Ephialtes  was  murdered  by  Aristo- 


"*  Plttt.  Pericl.  9 :  —  &(rrt  a^aipeBfjval  rAc  trXc^crrac  KpUrtiei  Cim.  16 : 
r&v  itxaffTiipiwv  Kvpiev^  iavrobc  xotfiiravrtc  (oi  voWoi),  k.  r.  X. 

**  Meier  uDd  Schomb.  Att.  Proc.  143*  n. 

«  Ibid.  216.  »  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  388.  389. 

•^  Thoc.  1.  102 :  —  fiSvovg  rwv  Hvfifidxt^v  dirlirc/ii^av  —  «fir6vr€c  —  8ri 
o^kv  irpotrdkovrai  avr&v  in, 

**  Plut.  Cim.  17;  Pericl.  9.  The  statement  that  Cimon  was  accused  by 
Pericles  od  account  of  his  relation  to  his  sister  Elpinice,  is  nothing  but  Uie 
pratUe  of  the  grammarians,  which  probably  originated  with  Didymus.  See 
Ps.  Andoc.  con.  Alcib.  129;  Schol.  Ariatid.  Plut.  2.  128. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  107  ;  comp.  Plut.  Cim.  17. 
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dicus  of  Tanagra  ^ ;  in  all  probability  not  without 
the  concurrence,  and  perhaps  even  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  conspirators ;  the  demus  became  ap- 
prehensive of  attempts  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion ^*,  and  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
marched  towards  Tanagra.  Cimon's  innocence 
became  apparent ;  he  himself  as  an  exile  was  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  but  a 
hundred  of  his  friends,  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
his  presence,  laid  down  th/eir  lives  for  their  country 
on  that  memorable  day  ^.  Pericles  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  ^^'* 

The  gloomy  picture  presented  by  the  animosi- 
ties of  contending  factions,  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  exploits  of  those  brave  warriors,  Myronides, 
Tolmidas,  and  Leocrates  ;  though  remote  from  de- 
magogy themselves,  they  were  by  no  means  the 
decided  opponents  of  Pericles  and  the  demus,  and 
their  whole  career  was  marked  by  the  endeavour 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  noble  actions.  Myro- 
nides the  son  of  Callias  ^,  who  had  at  PlatdBae  been 
joint-commander  with  Aristides^,  was  extolled  as 
a  brave  soldier  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by 
succeeding  generations^ ;  he  was  a  faithful  supporter 
of  the  existing  democracy,  and  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens  by  endeavouring  to 
promote  its  interests  by  expeditions  into  Bceotia, 
Phocis,  and  Thessaly.     Leocrates  had  also  been 


^  Diodor.  11.  77;  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  Pericl.  10.  At  the  time  of  Antiphoo 
the  murderers  were  not  yet  known,  de  Herod.  Mai.  737. 

"  Thucyd.  1. 107  :  —  Kai  ri  koI  tov  $riuov  jcaraX^<rcwc  viro^ia  ^v. 

•«  Plut  Cimon.  17.  «  Plut.  Pericl.  10. 

•*  Diodor.  11.  81.  «  Plut.  Arist  20. 

'*  Diod.  11.  89,  &vr^p  kn  iptry  OavfiaKSfAtvo^.  To  this  probably  refers  the 
significant /icXa/iTrvyof,  Aristoph.  Lysis*  802,  analogous  to  the  daavirpiaKToi; 
and  the  emblem  of  noble  mannood  (was  it  perhaps  the  origin  of  an  equally 
bold  and  expressive  designation  in  modern  times  1; 
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one  of  the  colleagues  of  Aristides  at  Platseae  ^ ;  in 
the  war  against  iEgina,  Olymp.  80.  f ;  457.  B.  C, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  ^.  Tol- 
midas,  a  general  of  more  boldness  than  prudence, 
dming  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  several  of  the  enterprises  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Pericles ;  after  the  death 
of  Cimon,  Olymp.  83.  2 ;  447.  B.  C,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Pericles^,  he  marched  with  a 
body  of  volunteers  against  the  Thebans  and  allied 
aristocrats  of  Boeotia,  and  perished  with  the  flower 
of  the  Athenian  Hoplitae  at  Coronea  *~. 

After  the.  battle  of  Tanagra  *°\  the  position  of 
the  enemies  of  Athens  becoming  critical,  Pericles 
drew  up  a  decree  for  the  recall  of  Cimon  ^^,  that 
through  his  mediation  a  peace  might  the  more 
readily  be  brought  about  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  The  return  of  Cimon  was  far  from  lead- 
ing to  the  fall  of  Pericles  and  the  democracy,  and 
the  generosity  with  which  Pericles  consulted  the 
wel&re  of  the  state  has  been  justly  extolled  *°\ 
No  change  was  effected  in  the  interior  of  the  state 
after  the  return  of  Cimon,  who  soon  after  marched 
out  to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the  war  against  the 
barbarians^  the  chief  theatre  of  his  valour,  when 
death  closed  his  career  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Olymp.  82.  4  ;  449.  B.  C. 

Thucydides  the  son  of  Melesias  ^^,  a  relation  of 


«»  Pint.  ArisL  20.  ••  Thucyd.  1.  106. 

"  Periclet  nid  :  t6v  yt  ffo^rarov  oix  anaprtimTai  cvfiPovXov  dvafuU 
vac  xf>6vov* 

1^  See  a  review  of  hU  campaigns  in  Paaianias,  1.  27.  6. 

»•«  Plut.  Cim.  17.  >o*  Plul.  Pcricl.  17. 

"*  Plutarch,  Cim.  17  :  oi^rw  rlrt  froXiruca2  fiiv  iitjav  al  iia^pai,  ftirpun 
S'  M  0vfio2  Kal  wpbg  rb  Koivbv  tifavdkkriroi  (rvfi^tpov  i}  it  ^iXortfiia 
wiivrmv  Iwutparwoa  r«v  xaBitv  role  ^C  iraTpiioc  virfx«p«i  KOipotf. 
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Cimon^  replaced  him  as  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party;  though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  brave 
man  *^,  he  was  in  all  respects  inferior  to  Pericles, 
and  is  loud  in  the  commendation  of  his  great  quali- 
ties *^.  His  party  attempting  to  expel  Cimon  by 
ostracism,  the  latter  retaliated ;  and,  Olymp.  84. 1 ; 
444.  B.  C,  Thucydides  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
city^^.  His  return  seems  to  have  taken  place 
shortly  afterwards  *^,  but  his  party  was  almost  dis- 
solved, and  individually  he  possessed  but  little 
political  influence  ^^.  After  the  expulsion  of  Thu- 
cydides, Pericles  continued  to  guide  the  helm  of 
the  state  till  his  death,  and  though  during  this 
period  he  was  not  without  enemies,  he  had  upon 
the  whole  no  formidable  competitors  to  contend 
with.  As  his  political  character  attained  maturity 
in  the  course  of  these  fifteen  years,  this  is  the 
proper  place  to  describe  its  most  prominent  fea- 
tures. 

Pericles  had  all  the  virtues  which  an  Athenian 
could  possess,  and  only  shared  the  faults  of  his 
fellow-citizens  from  motives  of  policy.  The  annals 
of  Greece  present  not  his  equal  for  intelligence, 
fortitude,  and  the  qualities  that  enable  men  to  rule 
others.  Exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  his  nation 
in  unequalled  perfection,  he  towers  above  the  mul- 


i««  Pint.  Pericl.  11 :  Kfiittrr^v  Kluvpoc.  SchoU  Aristid.  Plut.  2.  118 : 
yauppbv  &vra  OovKvHitiv  rbv  McXij<riov  rov  JiifUtfvoQ. 

■^  The  last  mentioned  Scolion  adds,  in  all  probability  unjustly,  oKvXaxukSti 
6vTa  Kai  6\iynpx^^^'  ^^  ^^®  praises  expressed  of  him  in  Menexenus 
94,  D.,  and  by  Aristotle  ap.  Pint.  Nicias,  2. 

>^  See  the  appropriate  observations  of  Pint.  Pericl.  8 :  "Orav,  ilirev,  lyu 
KaraP&Xw  iraXaiufv,  Uftvoc  dyTiXsyotv,  ug  ov  mtrruKt,  vixf  Kai  ^cra- 
irtiBu  robs  hp&vrag.  There  is  a  story  of  his  suddenly  becoming  silent  in  the 
court,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  536. 

••y  Plut.  Pericl.  14. 

^^  He  was  probably  the  Strategus  in  the  war  against  Samos.  Thuc.  1.  117. 

*^  In  Aristoph.  Acharn.  703,  he  b  called  jcv^,  bowed  down  with  age. 
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titude,  which  he  governed  like  a  being  of  a  higher 
order ;  his  grave  and  majestic  countenance,  the  in- 
dex of  a  mind  too  proud  to  flatter  and  to  cringe  to 
the  people,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
truckling  complaisance  of  the  time-serving  dema- 
gogue"**. His  character  was  trained  under  the 
instructions  of  Damon,  the  greatest  political  theo- 
rist of  that  age"S  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  and  Anaxagoras 
the  Clazomenian "%  the  influence  of  the  last  more 
especially  served  to  dispel  the  mists  of  popular  pre- 
judice from  his  mind,  to  impart  to  it  moral  strength 
and  dignity,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of 
political  distinction  "^  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  his  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare  knew  no  pause,  either  from  pleasure  or 
from  the  desire  of  repose  ***.  In  warlike  exploits, 
Pericles  was  not  inferior  to  the  bravest  soldiers  of 
his  time"*;  as  a  commander,  he  united  consum- 
mate prudence  to  undaunted  courage,  and  never 
failed  to  respect  the  free  citizen,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Athenian,  who  fought  under  his  command  "^ 
His  eloquence,  which  was  the  first  that  deserved 
the  name"^  swayed  the  passions  and  the  will  of 

"*  Thncyd.  2.  65.  jcarcivc  rb  irX^Ooc  k\tv9sp«i»c,  Kai  oiftt  fiytro  ixSXXov 
vv    aifTov,  J)  aifvbQ  i)y(,  oid   rb  fiti,  kt^iiivoq  Vi  oh  irpoiffiKovrwv  ri)v 

ivTtixtiv,  Sine  ulla  liberalitate,  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.4.  On  toe  subject  of 
his  irpStrtairov  tai  ffwc<rri}c5f,  tee  Plat.  Precept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  193  ; 
comp.  Plot.  Pericl.  6. 

'"  Plut.  Pericl.  4 ;  Plat.  Alcib.  1.  118.  B.  He  was  ostracised  J»c  fiiyaXo' 
vpdjfiufv  Kal  ^iKorvpavvog,  Plat.  ub.  sup.  **'  Plut.  Pericl.  3. 

Its  Plot.  Pericl.  4 :  fidkurra  ntptOtic  oyKov  aimfKai  ^poytifia  Sfifiayiayiag 
IfifipiOitrrtpov  SXwc  fc  fUTtupifrag  Kai  ffnvit^pac  rb  aKiatfta  rov  ijQovc 
'AvaKayopag  ^v.  "^  Plut.  Pericl.  7.  "'  Compare  above,  n.  90. 

"«  His  remark,  Plut.  Apophth.  6.  706;  Qo.  Sympos.  8.  453:  npo<rcxe 
UtpUXttQ '  k\tv9ipwv  ftcXXcic  doxciv,  'EXX^vniv  cat  'AOtivaiwv. 

"f  Cicero  Brut.  7.     Coocerniog  the  share  which  Anaxagoras  had  in  the 

rhetorical  education  of  Pericles,  see  Plato  Phsdr.  207.  A.     Aspasia  is  called 

his  fro^tarpia  during  his  preparation,  Scfaol.  Aristoph.  Achar.  532 :  Clem. 

Alex.  Strom.  4.  523.  B. :  'Atrirafriac— drIXavtrev — HcpurX^c  c<c  puropuaiiv  ; 

orop.  Harpocr.  'Kvicaaia, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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the  fickle  multitude"®  with  irresistible  force;  he 
was  conscious  of  the  power  of  his  words,  but  did 
not  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  he  never 
spoke  unprepared  "^  always  assumed  a  dignified  and 
imposing  demeanour  *^^  and  uniformly  rejected  the 
rhetorical  artifices  of  the  demagogues  "\  But  the 
choicest  flower  in  the  wreath  of  his  virtues,  was  a 
total  exemption  from  the  sordid  wish  to  amass 
riches  in  the  public  service  **^ ;  an  exemplary  ma- 
nager of  his  own  fortune,  he  administered  the  pub- 
lic finances  with  a  probity  no  less  scrupulous  than 
that  of  Aristides.  Thus  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity and  greatness,  when  the  welfare  of  the 
state  was  at  stake,  he  fearlessly  braved  the  clamour 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  discoursed  on  the 
posture  of  public  affairs  with  the  convincing  elo- 
quence of  truth.  But  his  austere  perfection  knew 
no  sympathy  with  the  vulgar  multitude ;  he  seldom 
transacted  state-matters  in  person  "^  and  then  only 
when  he  feared  that  others  might  not  deliver  his 
commands  with  energy  and  efiect  ^*. 

But  what  did  this  eminently-endowed  and  all- 


"*  Thucyd.  2.  66;  dirdrt  yovv  aiffBoird  re  aifTO^c  vap«l  taipbv  Ijfipti 
OaptrovvraQ  Xiytav  KaTSTrXtitrtnv  Iwl  t6  ^^litjBai  •  icoi  SiSiSrag  av  6X6yoig 
AvTtKa9i<rrii  fr&ktv  liri  t6  Bapciiv,  The  comic  poets  said  that  he  bore 
thunder  and  lightning  upon  hia  tongue,  Plut.  Pericl.  8. 

"'  Plut.  de  Lib.  £ducand.  6.  20. 

^^  Aristid.  Plat.  2  ;  fiJiSauov  r^p  frifivdrriTOc  d^ea9ac. 

'**  Plut.  Nic.  3 ;  dir<J  r  aptrris  dXtiBivric  Kai  Xdyov  dvvdfitiac  ri)v  ir6\iv 
dyuw  oiSivbc  Uiiro  axQ/Aariaftov  vphg  t6v  5%^^^  ^^^^  1r^9av6r^Tos  ',  comp. 
Plut,  Pericl.  8.  »«  Thucyd.  2.  66 ;  Plut.  Pericl.  16. 16. 25. 

■^  He  was  a  practieal  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  rb  vvdviov  Hfuov  of 
Plato  (Euthydem.  334.  B.)  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  from  Critolaus,  iavvip  ri^v  £aXa- 
liiviav  rpiiipfi  lavrhv  irp6c  rdc  fiiydXac  XP<'^C  iiriBiiovQ,  rdXXa  ik  fikovQ 
Kai  ftriTopaQ  iraipovc  KcmuiQ  iirparTiv*  Amongst  the  less  iroportanl  instru- 
ments of  Pericles  are  commemorated  Menippus,  Charinus,  and  Lampon,  Plut. 
Prscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  237  ;  Metiocbus,  ub.  sup.  234. 

***  The  muse  of  history  blushes  at  such  assertions  as  that  contained  in 
Schlozer's  UniverB.  Hist.  267—"  What  a  licentious  rabble  had  they  (the  Athe- 
nians)  become,  since  the  days  of  the  profligate  Pericles  I"  What  a  noble  con- 
trast to  this  vulgar  invective  do  the  exalted  reflections  of  Heeren  present ! 
Political  Hist,  of  Greece,  228,  sqq. 
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powerful  ruler  accomplish  ?  What  fruits  did  Athens 
reap  from  his  exertions  ?  What  influence  had  he 
on  the  Athenian  character?  Some  persons  have 
reproached  him  with  havings  in  order  to  maintain 
his  position,  ministered  to  the  most  glaring  foibles 
of  the  Athenians,  cupidity  and  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  with  having  thereby  corrupted  the  national 
feeling,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  state. 
That  he  gratified  the  demus  by  means  of  cleruchias 
and  judicial  salaries  ^^ ;  adorned  Athens  with  the 
Propylaea,  the  Parthenon,  etc.,  and  allowed  the 
people  the  gratuitous  indulgence  of  their  love  of 
dramatic  exhibitions  and  of  art,  by  instituting  the 
Theoricon,  cannot  be  denied.  But  will  any  one 
assert,  that  notwithstanding  this  sternness  of  word 
and  mien,  he  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude by  his  largesses  and  profusion  ?  Enquiry  will 
show  how  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  is  the 
assertion,  that  he  sought  to  maintain  his  ground  by 
pandering  to'  the  avarice  of  the  people.  His  en- 
deavours to  retain  the  reins  of  power  were  wholly 
untainted  by  self-interest,  and  when  a  statesman 
renounces  his  own  personal  enjoyments  and  grati- 
fications, and  shrinks  from  no  amount  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  state,  as  he 
did,  malevolence  will  strive  in  vain  to  sully  the 
purity  of  his  fame :  he  at  the  same  time,  taught 
the  people  to  disregard  hardships  ^^;  habituated 
both  young  and  old  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  exer- 
cised them  in  naval  tactics ;  banished  dissipation ; 
stimulated  energy  and  activity ;  taught  individuals 

***  He  had  no'  share  in  the  introduction  of  the  regulation  for  paying  the 
eeclesiasu,  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  245. 

^''  M^  ^tbynv  ro^Q  ir&vovg,  Thucyd.  2.  63.  This  was  his  great  pripciple 
of  action.  Compare  the  beautiful  description  of  the  maDner  in  which  thia  led 
to  tifwopU,  Pint.  Pericl.  12. 

o2 
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to  deem  their  own  interests  subordinate  to  the 
claims  of  the  people  at  large  ^^,  and  extended  the 
supremacy  of  his  fellow-citizens  over  adjacent  as 
well  as  remote  islands  and  shores.  Were  the  be- 
nefits already  alluded  to  too  large  a  compensation 
for  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the  Athenians  ?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  enabling  a  brave  and 
indefatigable  commimity  of  warriors  to  enjoy  refec- 
tion and  recreation  after  their  labours,  and  pander- 
ing to  the  depraved  appetites  of  a  gluttonous  and 
sensual  populace  ?  The  former  calls  forth  as  much 
as  the  latter  paralyzes  strength,  and  through  Pe- 
ricles, both  the  productive  power  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  state  were  augmented ;  the  limited 
revenue  and  penurious  consumption  of  the  preced- 
ing age  were  replaced  by  ample  gains  and  a  corres- 
ponding expenditure ;  and  we  ask,  is  not  that  so- 
ciety whose  powers  are  brought  into  fiill  and  effective 
operation,  and  in  which  nature  has,  in  various 
channels,  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  objects 
of  political  life,  more  perfect,  than  that  whose  ne- 
cessities are  indeed  moderate,  but  whose  resources 
are  undeveloped?  It  remains  to  be  asked  how 
long  could  this  straining  of  the  sinews  of  the  state 
continue?  What  did  Pericles  expect  from  the 
futiu*e,  and  who  was  to  possess  the  same  command 
of  resources  as  he  did  ?  The  sequel,  unfortunately, 
but  too  clearly  proves  that  his  institutions  contained 
no  internal  pledge  of  stability.  Like  too  many  great 
rulersj  he  adapted  the  state  to  his  own  strength, 
and  though  this,  more  or  less,  diffused  itself  through 
its  various  channels,  the  action  of  the  political 
machine  was  the  more  liable  to  be  impeded,  after 

^^  See  hit  expotition  of  this  principle,  Thacyd.  2.  60. 
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his  death,  in  consequence  of  his  extensive  innova- 
tions and  the  removal  of  various  barriers  against 
evil  passions,  from  which  no  inconvenience  had  re- 
sulted as  long  as  abuses  were  prevented  by  his 
vigilance.  Add  to  this,  that  the  artificial  fabric 
of  the  state  reposed  upon  a  basis  of  external  power, 
and,  as  every  one  must  admit,  upon  despotic  force, 
and  this  is  liable  to  rapid  vicissitudes. 

The  government  of  Pericles  lasted  till  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  which  he 
was  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
History  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  any  dema- 
gogue of  importance  in  the  interval  between  the 
banishment  of  Thucydides  and  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  a  Cephisodemus  *",  Simmias  ***>,  and  Cleon  ***, 
seem  to  have  raised  their  voices  against  Pericles, 
whilst  the  comic  poets  sought  to  discover  some 
handle  for  ridicule  in  his  great  and  exalted  charac- 
ter '^^ ;  penned  lampoons  against  him  and  his 
friends,  and  held  up  to  derision  the  obedience  of 
the  demus.  But  in  viewing  the  indications  of  sy- 
cophancy presented  by  the  malignant  attacks  upon 
Pericles'  friends,  Anaxagoras  "*  and  Phidias  *",  and 
his  mistress  Aspasia^^,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  a  sad  presage  of 
the  corruption  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  follow. 

"■  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  405 :  XaXoc  fih^^Pt  *•  t*  ^* 

>»  Plutaruh  Prscept.  R«ipiib.  Gerend.  9, 212.  »»  Plut.  Per.  33. 

''*  Plut.  Pericl.  13.  Compare  below  on  the  subject  of  the  comedy  in  its 
rdation  to  democracy.  Still  more  injurious  to  bis  fame  with  postenty  than 
these  attacks  of  his  contemporaries,  have  been  the  calumnies  of  such  polluters 
of  history  as  the  Thasian  Stetimbrotus,  who  pretended  that  Pericles  carried  on 
a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  his  own  son,  Athen.  13. 589.  D. ;  Ido- 
menens,  who  laid  to  his  charge  the  murder  of  Ephialtes,  Plut.  Pericl.  10.  etc. 
Plutarch  exclaims  a^inst  Slesimbrotus  in  noble  indignation :  Kac  ri  av  tiq 
dvGpiHtirovc  oarvptKoi^  roic  jScoiCt  Kal  rdcKard  r&v  KpttrrSviav  pXaaiftfifiiac, 
&v'Kfp  Sai/iovt  KaKif,  nf  ^iv*^  r&v  xoXXwv  AtfoOLovra^  UdaTOTi,  Oavfid' 
<rctf V,  jc.  r.  X. 

>^  Under  the  archonship  of  Euthydemua  (431.  B.  C),  Diodor.  12.  39. 
Concerning  the  sycophancy  of  Cleon  on  the  occasion  see  Diog.  Laert.  2.  12. 

<»  Plm.  Pericl.  31.  **<  Plut.  Pericl.  33 ;  Diodor.  12.  38. 
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He  himself  was  accused  soon  after  the  war  had 
broken  out  *^ — ^the  petulance  of  the  demus  required 
a  victim — Pericles  made  atonement,  and  regained 
unlimited  confidence.  Such  an  authority  over  a 
demus  jealous  of  its  sovereignty,  a  monarchy  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term*^,  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  power,  based  upon  public  opinion  and 
personal  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  on  real 
obedience  on  the  other,  can  be,  if  considered  dis- 
passionately, will  outweigh  all  Cimon's  victories 
over  the  barbarians. 

d.  The  States  dependent  upon  Athens. 

§  58.  The  maritime  ascendency  of  Athens  ef- 
fected a  relation  amongst  the  states  which  equally 
differed  fi-om  its  imperfect  prototype,  the  supre- 
macy of  Corinth  over  its  colonies  in  earlier  times, 
and  the  Spartan  hegemony  before  and  during  the 
Persian  war,  which  never  arrived  at  maturity;  it 
bound  its  members  by  closer  ties  than  any  preced- 
ing confederacy  had  done,  and  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  peculiar  form  of  their  several  consti- 
tutions, partly  because  it  gave  strength  and  support 
to  the  democratic  principle  in  Athens,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  disseminated  the  same  principle  over  a  great 
nmnber  of  states.  That  this  may  be  thoroughly 
understood,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  the  maritime  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians attained  such  a  height,  that  an  undisputed 

dominion  over  islands  and  coasts  at  length  gave 
rise  to  the  distinction  between  the  Athenian  empire 

and  the  Athenian  state. 

»»»  Thucyd.  2.  69,  sqq. ;  Plut.  PericK  82. 
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'  Thuc.  2.  65 :  kyiyvtrS  rt  ydy^  fdv  SfiftOKparia,  cpyy  Sk  virb  rov  irfMtf- 
dvipbc  Apxh*    Cicero  calls  nim  priacepi  contilii  publici,  de  Orator.  1.  50. 
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By   sending  twenty   ships  to  the  Ionian  war, 
Athens  displayed  an  intrepidity  which  was  wholly 
unconnected    with    the    calculation    of    political 
strength.     After   the    battle,    Miltiades   first    en- 
couraged the  Athenians  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  islands  of  the  iEgean   sea;    a   pre- 
text was  easily  found ;  Paros  was  accused  of  sid- 
ing with  the  Persians ;  but  the  undertaking  failed. 
The  measures   of  Miltiades  were    probably    not 
so  much  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions designed  to  secure  to  Athens  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Greece,   as  the  result  of  his  love 
of  military  adventure ;  but  Themistocles  conceived 
the  design    of  an   Athenian   empire   of  the  sea, 
on  a  bold  and  enlarged  scaled     Mgina.,  Corinth, 
and  Corcyra,  the  three  most  considerable  naval 
powers  of  the  Grecian  mother-country,   did  not 
view  the  ambitious  projects  of  Athens  without  in- 
quietude; but  still  they  omitted  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  her  designs.     Sparta,  from 
the  geographical  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  and  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  had  no 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  herself  with  nautical 
affairs,  wherefore,  maritime  power  could  not,  in 
this  stage,  be  the  object  of  her  poUcy;   still  the 
sea-states  were  likewise  subject  to  her  command 
when  the  dissensions  with  Persia  begun.     Aristar 
goras  first  repaired  to  Sparta ;  at  Artemisium  and 
Salamis,  the  second-rate  Greek  states  refiised  to 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Athens,  and  demanded 
to  be  led  by  Sparta* ;  whereupon  the  latter  prose- 
cuted the  war  for  several  years  alone. 

•  Thucjd.  1.  93:    r^c  yip  ^j)  OaXafffftic  tro&To^  irSXfiriiriv  tlirfiv  wf 
Herod.  8«  3. 
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After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  we  first  discover  how 
inadequate  the  Lacedaemonian  hegemony  was  to  the 
new  form  which  the  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Persians  had  assmned^  and  we  perceive  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Athenians  to  open  to  themselves  a 
new  field  of  enterprise.     The  Peloponnesians,  in 
the  spirit  of  their  ancient  system  of  defence,  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  lonians  to  the  mother-coun- 
try ^ ;  the  Athenians  protested  against  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, upon  the  ground  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  no  right  to  pass  decrees  affecting  Athenian 
colonies* — an   argument  which  involved  a  bold 
infraction  of  the   existing  political  system.     The 
Athenians,  full  of  alacrity  and  intelligence,  vehe- 
mently urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  desirous  of 
enlarging  their  boundaries,  they  felt  that  they  had 
only  laid  the  first  foundations  of  their  greatness ; 
the  sea  incited  their  love  of  enterprise,  and  they 
panted  for  novelty  and  distinction.     In  the  first 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  after  encountering  the 
Persians  on  Grecian  ground,  Aristides  brought  for- 
ward a  proposition  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
the  Eleutheria  at  Plataeae,  and  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war  against  the  barbarians  \     The  Spartans 
hereupon  appear  to  have  become  sensible  of  the 
advantages  attending  the  hegemony  in  such  a  war. 
Anxious  to  enjoy  it,  without  molestation,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  Peloponnesus  was 
the  real  bulwark  of  Greece,  they  strove  to  prevent 

«  Herod.  9.  106. 

*  Herod,  ub.  sup. ;  *ABfivaioi<n  8k  ohK  U6kh  dpxvv$  'Icuviify  ytvioBeu 
dvdtrrarov,  oifSk  HiXoTrovvtjffioKTi  irtpi  rStv  v^trkptav  6.vouukuv  /SovXeveiy. 
Comp.  Thucyd.  6.  82.  Ariatagorai  indeed  in  hit  attempts  to  ingratiate  him- 
self, nad  already  reminded  them  of  this  tie,  Herod.  5.  97. 

*  Plut.  Aristid.  21  ;  Diod.  II.  55;  Pausaoias  (10.  56.  2.)  mentions  an- 
other decree  designed  to  keep  up  their  hatred  to  the  Persians,  in  which  it  was 
decUred  that  the  temples  which  they  had  destroyed  should  not  be  rebuilt. 
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the  Athenians  from  completing  their  walls  ^.  The 
stratageni  which  Themistocles  made  use  of  to  de- 
ceive them  upon  that  occasion,  was  only  a  fair 
retaliation  for  their  own  previous  duplicity;  he 
accomplished  considerably  more  than  the  fears  of 
Sparta  had  anticipated;  completed  the  Piraeus, 
and  by  that  means,  as  an  ancient  author  expresses 
himself,  annexed  the  town  to  the  sea^,  upon  which 
it  henceforward  became  dependent;  but  the  tra- 
dition, recounting  his  design  to  burn  the  confe- 
derate fleet  of  the  Greeks  ^  must  be  numbered 
among  those  anecdotes  with  which  the  characters 
of  the  public  men  of  that  age  have  been  so  liberally 
decked  out.  The  overt  and  undisguised  operations 
of  Themistocles  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  de- 
stroy the  naval  hegemony  of  Sparta,  even  if  the 
task  of  asserting  it  had  devolved  upon  a  less  un- 
skilful, arrogant,  and  profligate  leader  than  Pau- 
sanias. 

Pausanias,  more  a  despot  than  a  general,  was 
guilty  of  various  acts  of  violence  against  the  other 
commanders.  He  had  the  insolence  to  claim  the 
victory  of  Plataeae,  and  the  weakness  to  cause  an 
inscription  to  that  effect  to  be  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  His  whole  conduct  was  one 
tissue  of  perfidy  ^  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  evils 
calculated  to  arise  from  a  rigorous  adherence  to 
ancient  forms,  when  the  discipline  by  which  they 
were  supported  has  become  relaxed,  and  the  hu- 
manising influence  of  civilisation  has  not  supplied 
its  place.   His  character  was  the  more  odious  to  the 

*  Thucyd.  1.  90,  sqq. 

^  FluL  Themist.  19;  rijv  v6\w  ilrhl^t  rod  Hctpaiwc  ^ai  ri^v  yrjv  r^c 
OaXdrrifc* 

«  Plut.  Ariit.  22.  •  Thacyd.  1. 128,  sqq. 
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Greeks,  from  the  striking  contrast  it  presented  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  Aristides  and  Cimon  *^ 
Some  of  the  lonians,  namely,  the  Chians  and 
Samians^S  revived  their  kindred  ties,  and  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  enrol  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  Athens;  their  example  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lesbians,  the  commanders  appointed 
by  Sparta  to  supply  the  place  of  Pausanias  were 
sent  back.  Sparta  herself,  whose  desire  to  retire 
from  the  naval  war  against  Persia,  and  whose 
anxiety  to  guard  her  native  manners  against  foreign 
corruption  "  overbalanced  her  jealousy  of  Athens, 
hoped  to  maintain  her  hegemony  on  the  con- 
tinent upon  its  ancient  basis  the  more  easily, 
the  more  the  Athenians  directed  their  views  to- 
wards Asia,  and  accordingly  resigned  the  hege- 
mony by  sea,  Olymp.  75.  4 ;  477.  B.  C. "  Now 
the  Athenians  imparted  a  more  systematic  form 
to  the  armed  confederacy  of  those  states  which 
continued  to  take  part  in  the  war,  whilst  Aris- 
tides regulated  their  respective  contributions  vnth 
the  utmost  equity,  and  fixed  the  total  amoimt  at 
four  hundred  and  sixty  talents ;  the  treasure  of  the 
confederates  was  deposited  at  Delos,  the  primeval 
sanctuary  of  the  Ionian  Nesiotae,  and  the  charge 
of  guarding  and  administering  it  was  confided  to 
the  Athenians,  for  the  latter  of  which  duties  they 
appointed  Hellenotamiae ".  The  federal  congress 
of  the  Greeks  who  had  fought  against  the  army 

'•  Plut.  Ariit  23. 

**  Thttcyd.  I.  95;  o(  re  dXXoi  "£XXi|vcc — Kai  oitx  ^Kivra  al  'liavtQ — 
^iruvnc  irpbg  roi£  *A9rivaiov£  ^^iovv  ahrovg  riyifiSvag  aiftwy  ytvifrOcu 

*'  Thucyd.  1.95;  ol  Acucf^ac/A^viot,  ^fiovfuvoi,  fu^  fffimv  ol  i(c6vrcc 
XCtpovc  yiyvtavrair—diraXKa^iiovrfg  H  Kai  rov  MtjSueov  iroKkfiov,  k»  r.  X. 

■'  Diod.  11.  41  ;  comp.  Clinton  Fasti  Hellenici,  append.  VI.  According  to 
Dodwell,  not  till  Olymp.  77.  2.  *^  Bockb,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 189,  sqq. 
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and  fleet  of  Xerxes^  was,  during  the  war'^  generally 
assembled  on  the  Isthmus,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  convened  again.  But  the  union  formed 
by  the  Athenians  by  no  means  supplied  its  place, 
in  the  sense  of  an  association  of  the  collective 
Greeks,  as  it  was  never  proposed  to  transfer  or  con- 
cede to  them  a  hegemony  of  this  description.  We 
must  not  be  misled  by  the  use  of  vague  and  inde- 
finite expressions  so  frequent  amongst  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  speak  of 
an  Athenian  hegemony  generally,  without  any 
qualification  ^^  The  league  was  virtually  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  determination 
expressed  by  Athens,  to  protect  the  Ionian  s  in  the 
seats  they  then  occupied;  their  apprehensions  of 
fiirther  attacks  from  the  Persians  were  soon  dis- 
pelled; the  inland  states  of  the  mother-country 
took  no  fiirther  part  in  the  war,  and  the  remaining 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  iEgina,  in 
the  train  of  Sparta,  disappear  from  our  view.  With 
the  exception  of  Euboea,  no  state  of  the  mother- 
country  seems  to  have  paid  a  war-tax,  nor  to  have 
sent  ships  to  the  allied  fleet.  Thus  the  armed  con- 
federacy of  Sparta,  with  its  ancient  federal  coun- 
cil *^i  subsisted  together  with  that  of  Athens ;  whilst 
all  the  claims  of  the  former  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
politics  of  the  mother-country  remained  in  full  force. 
The  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  in  the  spring 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Greek  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Leutychidas  king  of  Sparta,  had 
anchored  at  Delos,  fearing  to  continue  the  voyage 

*•  Herod.  7.  176  ;  8.  123. 

**  e.  g.  Demotth.  Phil.  8.  116.  20.  R. ;  irpocT&Tai  fUv  v/ific  ipiofti)KovTa 
irii  mi  Tpia  rmv  *EXXqvwv  iykvioBt, 
"  This  was  the  Koivbv  ovvktpiov.    See  below,  $  61.  d.  3. 
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towards  the  east^  because  Samos  appeared  as  dis- 
tant as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  *®,  rather  seems  to 
contain  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  irresolute  con- 
duct of  Leutychidas^  than  seriously  to  imply  that 
they  dreaded  a  passage  with  which  both  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Athenians  must  long  have  been 
familiar ;  still  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
celerity  and  confidence  with  which  the  Athenians 
traversed  the  iSgean  sea,  and  the  boldness  and 
skill  with  which  they  united  so  vast  a  number  of 
scattered  islands  and  maritime  places  into  one  great 
confederacy.  This  was  not  promoted  by  continued 
attachment  to  the  league  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  at  first  voluntarily  entered  it,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  obliged  to  maintain  it  by  different 
means  fi-om  those  by  which  it  had  been  formed. 
The  proneness  of  the  Greeks  to  split  themselves 
into  distinct  and  independent  communities  would 
probably  have  severed  the  bands  of  this  confede- 
racy, as  it  had  done  those  of  so  many  preceding  ones, 
as  soon  as  the  danger  which  had  called  them  into 
existence  was  past,  had  not  the  Athenians  employed 
coercion  to  keep  up  that  connection  which  had  at 
first  been  voluntary.  Their  powerful  fleets  and  vic- 
torious seamen  crushed  every  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  independence,  and  those  states  which,  undaunted 
by  the  celerity  of  their  movements  and  their  for- 
midable squadrons,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance,  soon  yielded  to  the  force  of  their  arms. 
But  unfortunately  the  Athenians  were  not  satisfied 
with  exercising  that  power  which  was  necessary  to 
prevent  defection  from  the  league ;  that  which  had 

**  Herod.  8.  132  :— r^v  dk  S^/aov  ^irifrriaro  SoKv  '^^'^  *Hf>acXlac  ffrriXac 
t9ov  dirixtiv*    Comp.  $  53.  n.  66. 
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originated  in  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  be§n  con- 
tinued as  an  honorary  preeminence,  was  now  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage  ^^ ;  the 
allies  were  compelled  to  become  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  their  aggrandizement,  and  had  moreover  to 
suffer  fromthe  effectsof  their  violence  and  arrogance. 
The  assertion  that  the  Athenians  first  learned  this 
system  from  the  example  of  Pausanias^,  is  not 
strictly  correct,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
increased  severity  of  their  conduct  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  efforts  of  the  more  powerful 
states  of  the  confederacy  to  recover  their  liberties. 
The  history  of  the  administration  of  Themisto- 
cles  does  not  contain  a  shadow  of  evidence  that 
the  searstates  had  complained  of  oppression ;  when 
he  laid  Paros  under  contribution  and  besieged  An- 
dros  *\  the  war  was  not  yet  ended.  After  Pausa- 
nias  had  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the 
barbarians,  Cimon  renewed  the  war  against  them 
vrith  great  vigour,  and  hereupon  services  of  a  very 
onerous  nature  were  imposed  upon  the  allies.  Ci- 
mon proposed  to  accept  from  those  who  considered 
personal  service  a  grievance,  a  commutation  in 
empty  vessels  and  money**.  The  smaller  states, 
to  which  this  was  a  very  welcome  regulation, 
neglected  the  precautions  requisite  to  their  secu- 
rity, whilst  the  dexterity  and  strength  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  thus  compelled  to  perform 
duty  so  much  the  more  frequently,  proportionally 


>*  Thuc.  1.  75:  iC  aitrov  9k  rov  Ipyov  KartivayKd^tifUv  r6  irpurov 
Tpoayaytiv  avriiv  {ri^v  dpxi^v)  ^C  TOCt,  fi&kiffTa  fUv  virb  Siov^,  lircira 
^1  Kal  Tt/iiict  Gorcpov  rai  it^tXtiaQ, 

^  laocrates,  Paaath.  425.  calU  tlie  Athenians  drf/ifiaOtiQ  in  oppresuDg  the 
Greeki ;  be  says  that  the  Lacedsmonians  had  repeatedly  done  so  before  them. 

«  Herod.  8.  111.  112;  Pint.  ThemUt.  21. 

•  Thnc.  1.  99  ;  Plut  Cim.  11. 
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increased;  Chios^  Lesbos^  and  Samos^  were  the 
only  states  which  still  kept  up  their  naval  force  and 
continued  to  perform  service  in  person.  Others, 
reverting  to  the  period  when  they  were  exempt 
from  all  control,  refused  to  do  one  or  the  other, 
and  flew  to  arms.  Force  was  first  employed  against 
Naxos,  which  was  reduced,  Olymp.  78.  3 ;  466. 
B.  >C.  ^' ;  the  Athenians  now  began  to  display  a 
more  grasping  spirit.  Some  of  the  possessions  of 
Thasus  on  the  Thracian  coast,  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Persians,  and  required  to  be  delivered 
from  the  Persian  garrisons  by  which  they  were 
occupied ;  we  may  infer  from  the  expeditions  to 
Eion  and  Daton,  that  this  was  chiefly  efiected  by 
the  Athenians,  who  upon  pretext  of  compensating 
themselves  for  their  exertions,  retained  possession 
of  those  places ;  hereupon  Thasus  took  up  arms, 
but  after  holding  out  nearly  three  years  it  was 
reduced ;  Olymp.  79.  2 ;  463.  B.  C.  By  disarm- 
ing these  two  important  islands,  contracting  alli- 
ances with  powerful  republics,  such  as  Argos, 
Thessaly,  and  Megara,  sending  forth  cleruchias 
and  founding  colonies,  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly 
increased.  During  the  lifetime  of  Aristides,  and 
with  his  concurrence,  the  treasure  of  the  allies  was 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens  ^. 

Under  the  government  of  Pericles  Athens  at- 
tained the  zenith  of  her  greatness ;  free  states  were 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  bands  of  her  de« 
spotic   ascendency  were  strained  to  the   utmost 


^  Thuc.  1 .  98  :  —  ir<S\ic  Kvfiftaxlc  vapd  rb  caOc^njK^c  ^ovXwBti. 

**  The  year  is  uDcertain ;  was  it  perhaps  Olymp.  79.  4 1  According  to 
piod.  12.  36,  Pericles  was  the  supenQteodeDt  of  the  treasury ;  according  to 
Plut.  Pers.  12,  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  treasure  was  removed;  but 
Plutarch,  Arist.  75,  says  the  Samians  were  the  occasion  of  it. 
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possible  degree ;  but  this  was  •  preceded  by  severe 
struggles.     When  Pericles  took  upon  himself  the 
direction  of  affairs^  Athens  had  not  yet  extended 
her  authority  over  the  surrounding  states ;  iEgina 
could  ill  conceal  its  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  its  domi- 
nion over  the  Saronic  gulf;  Corinth,  which  had 
formerly  been  upon  terms  of  friendship  with  Athens, 
looked  back  with  fruitless  regret  to  the  time  when 
it  had  lent  ships  to  the  Athenians,  and  being  dis- 
quieted and  endangered  by  their  attempt  to  navi- 
gate the  Corinthian  gulf,  took  umbrage  at  the 
forcible  march  of  an  Athenian  army  through  the 
Corinthian    territory,    and   began    to    display   its 
rancour  and  animosity.     The  Athenians  were  long 
accustomed  to  prefer  force  to  every  other  mode 
of  settUng  their  differences.      The  insolence   of 
iEgina  required  to  be  chastised,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  naval  war  with  i£gina,  Corinth,  etc.,  Olymp. 
80.  4 ;  456.  B.  C,  the  first  was  reduced,  disarmed, 
and  compelled  to  join  the  Athenian  confederacy  ^. 
From  the  time  of  the  rupture  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  in  the  war  against  the  Messenian  Helots, 
the  rebels  continued  to   receive  assistance  from 
Athens,  and  when,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
Olymp.  81.  2  ;  455.  B.  C,  Ithome  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  such  of  the  Messenian  combatants  as 
escaped  imhurt  were  conveyed  on  board  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  to  Naupactus,  a  fortress  of  which  the 
Athenians  had  taken  possession  a  short  time  before, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  ^,  whilst  this 


»  Plut.  Cim.  17. 

••  Tbuc.  1.  108:  —  af/ioX6yi|<rav  Jl  tai  o\  Ai'yiv^rac  —  roTc  'A9f|vatocc> 
rfi)^if  Ti  fripuXovres  xai  vave  frapai6vTiQ  ^6pov  re  ra^afitvot  kc  rbv  iiriiTa 
Xpovov, 

^  Thuc.  1 .  103. 
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town,  whose  new  inhabitants  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Athenians,  became  one  of  their  chief  bulwarks  in 
the  western  seas.  Pericles,  as  before  stated,  soon  af- 
terwards sent  cleruchi  toNaxos,  Andros,and  Thrace, 
as  well  as  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  and  to  Si- 
nope.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Euboea, 
Olymp.  83.  3 ;  446.  B-  C,  Chalcis «  was  reduced 
to  still  more  galling  servitude,  and  Histiaea  was  de- 
stroyed. The  passage  over  to  Asia  was  rendered 
secure  by  the  cleruchi* on  Naxos,  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  channel  of  Euboea  by  those  in  Oreos  (Hestiaea), 
the  voyage  to  the  northern  seas  by  those  of  the 
Chersonesus,  and  the  settlements  of  Athenian  cle- 
ruchi in  Sinope,  was  designed  to  protect  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coasts  of  the  Pontus,  of  which 
the  Athenians  had  deprived  the  enfeebled  Miletus. 
The  active  part  taken  by  Athens  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Thmii,  resulted  from  the  design  of  extend- 
ing her  naval  power  over  the  west.  Pericles  had 
still  to  sustain  one  hard  and  sanguinary  conflict 
before  the  authority  of  Athens  over  islands  and 
coasts  could  rest  upon  a  secure  basis ;  in  Olymp. 
84.  4;  441.  B.  C,  Samos  raised  the  standard  of 
liberty,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  Byzan- 
tium ;  under  the  direction  of  the  philosopher  Me- 
lissus  ^,  Samos  defended  itself  with  desperate  valour 
against  the  superior  force  of  Athens  and  the  mili- 
tary skill  of  Pericles,  but  being  subdued  in  the 
following  year,  its   chains  were  still  more  firmly 


**  Thuc.  6.  76.  the  Athenians  ate  accnsed  of  XoXm^cac  —  rode  ^v 
£d/3o({i  —  dovXutrafilvovQ  ^x^iv.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  jests  ctf  Strep- 
siades  on  the  subject  of  Euboea,  Aristoph.  Nub.  213:  oU**  virh  ydp  iifiCtv 
waptraQij  Kai  HtpuXkovg, 

*  In  Suidas,  MiXiroc,  there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect,  that  Melissoa  con- 
quered the  tragedian  Sophocles  in  a  sea-fight,  Olymp.  84. 
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rivetted  than  before*^.     Hereupon  Byzantium  re- 
turned to  its  allegiance. 

It  is  impossible,  even  with  the  aid  of  conjec- 
ture ^\  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  probability 
how  many  and  what  townships  were  comprised 
under  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  which  flou- 
rished in  its  greatest  extension  after  the  reduction 
of  Samos,  as  even  the  names  of  many  of  the  places 
included  under  it  are  doubtless  forgotten.  Aristo- 
phanes^, in  making  their  amount  the  basis  of  a 
sportive  proposition  in  political  economy,  fixes  them 
in  round  numbers  at  a  thousand.  The  chief  of 
them  were  ^gina,  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Melos  and  Thera  '^  the  islands  and  cities 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the  towns  on  the 
Hellespont,  on  the  Propontis,  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus  ^,  part  of  those  on  the  Pontus,  the  islands 
and  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  *^,  and  probably  some  of  the  towns  of 
Lycia;  in  the  Crissaean  gulf  Naupactus,  in  the 
Ionian  sea  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus^;  on  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum  Thurii  was,  if  not  dependent 
upon,  at  least  in  alliance  with  Athens.  But  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
those  places  to  which  cleruchi  had  been  sent,  and 


^  Thuc.  1.  115,  iqq. ;  Diod.  12.  27.  28.  Compare  Seidler  in  the  preface 
to  Hermann's  edition  of  the  Antigone.  Stivem  on  some  of  the  historical  and 
political  allusiont  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  Bockh,  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
(both  lectures  in  the  Berl.  Ak.  der  Wiss.  1824),  and  Seidler's  supplementary 
remarks  (Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  1825.  Jan.) 

**  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  £con.  1.  439,  sqq.,  Kortiim  zur  Oeschichte  belle- 
nischer  Staatsverfassungen,  1821,  p.  46,  sqq. 

»  Veep.  707,  sqq. ;  comp.  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  443. 

*•  Diod.  12.  42. 

**  Here  was  also  a  place  called  Nymphsum.    Harpocr.  Nv/i^. 

**  Thuc.  2. 9.    On  the  subject  of  Khodes  in  particular,  see  7.  57. 

'B  Thuc.  7.  57  :  Kc^oXX^vcc  f^^^  *<ii  ZacvvOioi  obTdvofiot  /mv,  kotA  ^ 
t6  vtivwrucdv  fiaXXov  KorupySfitvoi,  bri  Bctk&trmfC  Updrovv  *AOtivaioi, 

TOL.  If.  ■ 
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such  states  as  were  held  in  dependence  by  means 
of  the  confederacy  and  by  force. 

The  degree  of  dependence  varied  in  the  single 
states  ^.  Athens  enjoyed  a  general  pre-eminence ; 
Pericles  laid  down  the  principle,  that  she  was  not 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  the  war  *.  This  principle  he 
asserted,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions was  probably,  by  means  of  a  despotic 
decree,  raised  to  six  hundred  talents  ^.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  the  stronger 
were  entitled  to  command  the  weaker***,  and  fol- 
lowed up  their  declaration  by  a  corresponding  line 
of  conduct.  Pericles  was  fiilly  conscious  that  the 
fear  of  punishment  alone  restrained  the  allies  from 
defection,  and  that  the  authority  which,  like  a 
tyranny,  had  been  unjustly  acquired,  could  not.  be 
relinquished  without  danger  *\  Hence,  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  policy  was  distrust  of 
the  allies  **.  Sixty  Athenian  triremes  cruised  about 
the  Grecian  seas  the  whole  year  round,  and  the 
citizens  did  duty  on  board  by  rotation**;  the 
Athenian  squadrons  covered  the  seas,  and  the  dis- 
mayed allies  regarded  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments with  a  terror  almost  amounting  to  supersti- 


'^  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  430,  sqq.,  and  Kortum  ubi  sup. ;  the  princi- 
pal passage  is  in  Tbucyd.  6.  85:  —  roty^  —  KvftpiAxovc,  itQ  tKa<rroi  XP^^' 
fiOi,  IKnyovfiiOa,  Xiovc  fUv  koI  MriBvftvaiovc  (Mvtiiene  bad  already  been 
reduced  to  servitude),  vtdv  irapoicf  avrov6fiovCt  rove  6^  iroXX6vc  ypijfiarwv 
piatdrepov  fop^,  dWovQ  6k  Kai  iraw  l\€v9fpiac  ^vfiftaxovi'Toc,  Kt  r.  X. 

»•  Plut.  Pers.  12.  »  Plut.  Arist.  24  ;  corap.  Thuc.  2.  ^3. 

^  Thuc.  1.  76:  —  Ail  KaBttrr&ToCt  riv  f><rffw  virb  rov  ivvanaripov 
KanlpytirBai.  Compare  the  pregnant  negociations  of  the  Athenians  and 
Melians,  especially  5.  98.  105,  also  6.  82,  and  5.  47,  where  in  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Argos  these  words  occur :  ^vfifiaxoi,  e^v  &pxovmv 
'A9tivaioi» 

*'  Thuc.  2.  13  :  —  wf  rvpavvlda  ydp  i^dti  Ivirt  awn)v  (rj)v  Apx^v"),  ^v 
Xapttv  iikv  Ahueov  SoKti  tlveu,  Afeivat  Si  iwtKivcvvoy, 

**  Aid  x<^C  ^X^^v,  Thuc.  2. 13.  ubi  sup.  ^  Plut.  Pers.  1 1. 
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tion ;  this  feeling  was  increased  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  magistrates  called  Inspectors  **,  and  Secret 
Officers**.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  superiority,  daily 
became  more  overbearing,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  reserve  to  that  tone  of  insolence  in 
which  they  had  so  early  become  proficient*^.  In 
the  pohtical  phraseology  of  the  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  distinct  mention  of  allies  and 
subjects^;  although  the  former  name,  like  the 
Roman  word  socii,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  common 
denomination  for  free  and  dependent  states*®,  the 
latter  expresses  the  true  nature  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  semblance  of  the  federal  character  was  only 
retained  in  a  few  outward  forms  of  etiquette.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  foregoing 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  those  independent  allies 
of  Athens,  to  whom  equal  rights  with  that  state 
were  secured  by  the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  as 
Argos,  Megara,  Plata^ss,  etc. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  three  states  Chios,  Mytilene,  and  Me- 
thymna*^,  had  retained  nothing  more  than  the 
shadow  of  their  former  Autonomia,  together  with 
the  exercise  of  a  few  of  the  rights  included  under 
it.  As  they  had  never  ceased  to  equip  and 
maintain   fleets  of  their  own,  they  did  not  pay 


^  'EviffKOirot.  See  Harpocr.  Ivutk,  Also  fv\aicic»  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av. 
1022.  Comp.  Bockb,  Pub.  £con.  I.  436.  437;  Pollux,  8.  52,  likewise  de- 
signates the  Hellenotamis  rAg  iroXtrcmc  avrutv  (rcDf  vijincaraiv)  i^opwvrfc* 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  that.  Comp,  Kortiim,  56.  n.  with  Bockh, 
Pub.  Econ.  1.  189. 

**  KpvfTToL    Bekker,  Anecd.  273. 

**  Diodor.  11.  70  :  ^aitag  koi  vinpri^dviag  ijpxov, 

^  Mfxuaxoi  and  vtt^icooi,  Tbuc.  6.  22,  et  passim. 

«  Thuc.  6.  43, 

^  Thuc.  2.  9.  The  Lesbian  townships,  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eressus,  were 
at  that  time  subject  to  Mytilene.    Thnc.  3.  18. 

n2 
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contributions  in  money  ^ ;  Chios  in  particular  was 
distinguished  for  the  cheerfulness  and  punctuality 
with  which  it  furnished  its  supplies  of  men  and 
ships".  Hence  the  name  of  the  Chians  was 
mentioned  in  the  public  prayer  at  Athens  ^%  as 
well  as  was  that  of  the  Plataeans.  These  states 
doubtless  ordered  their  own  affairs  without  the  fear 
of  any  restraint  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians.  On  the  other  hand^  Athens  appears  to 
have  laid  claim  to  a  right  which  the  chief  powers 
of  former  federal  unions  had  never  possessed,  viz., 
that  of  judicially  deciding  upon  the  mutual  dis- 
putes of  two  or  more  states,  and  forbidding  them 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences ^\ 

The  payment  of  tribute  alone,  as  vTroTeXel^  ^opov, 
did  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  subjection, 
nor  could  it  have  done  so  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
Greece.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  still 
find  that  Autonomia  was  by  no  means  incompat- 
ible with  the  obligation  to  pay  tribute  ** ;  but  as 
so  many  towns  and  states  were  subject  to  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  having  ceased  to  occupy 
themselves  with  military  affairs — the  three  states 
before  mentioned  forming  the  sole  exceptions — an 
idea  of  degradation  gradually  became  associated 
with  it.     A  far  more  essential  feature  of  subjection 


*»  Thuc.  7.  57. 

'*  EupoHs  ap.  Schol.  Aristopb.  Av.  880. 

^  Theoporop.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  A  v.  880. 

^  P]ut.  Pericl.  25,  it  is  stated  that  the  Athenians  had  made  war  upon  the 
Samians,  because  in  the  war  against  Miletus  they  iravvaaBat — koI  Jucac 
Xafttiv  Kai  Sovvai  icap  airroiQ  oi)K  iirtiOovro. 

**  In  the  peace  of  Nicias,  Thuc.  5.  18,  it  was  stipulated  that  Olynthas, 
Stagirus,  etc.,  should  retain  their  autonomia,  but  dwoiiiovrttv  rbv  ^opov. 
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was  the  obligation  to  plead  before  the  tribunals  of 
Athens  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
by  that  state  **,  a  relation  which  had  already  sub- 
sisted between  Epidaurus  and  its  colony  iEgina  ^. 
But  after  a  community  has  lost  the  right  of  punish- 
ing one  of  its  citizens  with  death,  and  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  transfer  other  important 
judicial  matters  to  the  courts  of  another  state, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  enquire  whether  it  still 
possesses  freedom  or  not,  and  in  Grecian  repub- 
lics in  particular  this  mode  of  wounding  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  its  most  sensitive  part  could  not 
fail  to  dispel  any  illusions  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
their  dependence.  Hence,  it  would  be  a  vain  and 
futile  enquiry  to  ask  if  states  of  this  description 
had  retained  the  privilege  of  regulating  their  con- 
stitution, electing  the  magistrates,  and  determining 
the  manner  in  which  the  administration  was  to  be 
conducted.  But  the  Athenians  took  peculiar  de- 
light in  exercising  this  sort  of  jurisdiction ;  and 
their  passion  for  the  business  of  the  law-courts  was 
unfortunately  combined  with  the  sordid  wish  of 
obtaining  the  salary  which  Pericles  had  appointed 
for  the  judges.  The  confederates  who,  like  all  the 
Greeks,  were  extremely  jealous  of  any  interference 
in  their  judicature,  were  the  more  keenly  alive  to 
this  infraction  of  their  rights,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  assiduity  of  the  Athenians  in  attending  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  number  of  suits  accumulated 
to  an  inordinate  degree,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
litigants  at  being  forbidden  to  plead  before  their  own 

**  See  below  Airb  trvfiPSXatv  ^ucd^e^ai.  Bekker.  A  need.  436;  Hesych, 
etc.  Conceraing  the  exercise  of  the  crimiDal  juriBdictioD,  see  Antiph.  de  C«d« 
Hcrad.  727. 

*•  Herod.  5.  85.    See  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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supremacy,  meetings  were  held  at  Delos^,  when  in 
all  probability  the  ancient  panegyris  was  revived ; 
but  after  the  treasure  was  removed,  the  sanctuary 
lost  its  importance. 

IV.    DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  THE  EMPIRE  OF 

ATHENS. 

§  59.  In  the  present  section  I  propose  to  show, 
that  also  without  the  limits  of  Athens,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  age,  the  democratic  principle 
became  widely  disseminated,  almost  universally 
establishing  itself  without  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal causes,  as  the  spontaneous  and  natural  product 
of  the  age,  and  having  its  principle  of  growth 
within  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  some 
states  monarchy  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  popular  government,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  partition  of  the  property  of  the  defunct  father 
among  his  children,  the  nobility,  like  sons  already 
arrived  at  maturity,  immediately  entering  into  pos- 
session in  the  majority  of  them  ;  that  the  en- 
croachments of  the  last,  and  the  aspiring  efforts  of 
the  demus,  which  afterwards  became  ripe  for  poli- 
tical agency,  produced  dissension,  wherein  the 
aristocracy  occasionally  made  voluntary  conces- 
sions, concord  being  restored  by  iEsymnety  or 
legislation,  and  democracy  thereby  obtaining  secu- 
rity and  sanction  ;  and  finally,  that  in  other  states 
it  was  first  necessary  to  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  tyranny.     No  community  was  wholly  exempt 


^  Thucyd.  1 .  96  : — (vvo^oi  ig  t6  hpbv  lyiyvovro.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  revival  of  the  Delia  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  Athenians  (Thuc.  3. 
104.)  is  very  significant. 
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from  this  movement,  which  set  in  from  various  quar- 
ters towards  democracy.  The  sacriifices  and  victo- 
ries of  the  demus  in  the  Persian  war  had  inspired  it 
with  confidence,  which  the  example  of  Athens  served 
to  keep  alive.  Some  states,  however,  present  no 
decided  indications  of  advancement  till  the  Persian 
war,  or  shortly  after  it ;  at  least  history  is  silent 
respecting  them  till  that  period.  Equally  scanty 
are  its  accounts  of  legislation  in  general.  The  dis- 
position of  the  Greek  states  to  regulate  their  poli- 
tical condition  by  means  of  a  constitution  framed 
with  calm  and  deliberate  reflection  almost  entirely 
ceased.  This  presupposes  a  certain  moderation  in 
the  masses,  a  diffidence  of  their  ovm  intelligence 
and  ability,  the  recognition  of  superior  wisdom  and 
experience  in  pre-eminent  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  a  determination  calmly  to  await  the 
produce  of  the  future.  All  this  ceased.  Laws 
were  proposed,  framed,  and  promulgated  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  at  large ;  their  desire  to 
participate  in  this,  the  highest  employment  of 
human  reason,  was  uncontrolable — their  confi- 
dence in  their  abilities  for  the  task  unbounded ; 
they  left  nothing  to  time,  but  eagerly  grasped  at 
the  advantage  of  the  present,  hazarded  crude  and 
hasty  decisions  upon  intricate  questions,  and  rashly 
built,  and  felt  no  anxiety  for  the  stability  of  the 
fabric. 

Now  in  an  historical  view  of  the  various  mani- 
festations of  the  democratic  principle  during  its 
development,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  consider 
the  states  in  which  it  attained  maturity  and  vigour, 
but  also  those  in  which  its  growth  was  prematurely 
arrested.     But  in  order  to  prevent  conftision,   I 
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shall  premise  an  account  of  the  several  states  in 
which  democracy  prevailed  during  the  interval 
between  the  victories  over  the  Persians  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  whether  dis- 
tinguished for  permanence  and  solidity  in  respect 
of  time,  or  for  the  strength  and  decision  with 
which  the  democratic  spirit  demonstrated  itself; 
but  the  subject  of  those  states  in  which  mere 
tumults  arose,  whUst  aristocracy  or  democracy 
effectually  maintained  itself,  will  be  reserved  for  the 
following  chapter. 

1.  ARGOS*. 

The  diininution  of  its  territory,  after  the  towns 
of  the  Acte,  Epidaurus,  Trceten,  etc.,  sieparated 
themselves  from  it,  and  its  dreadfiil  overthrow  by 
the  wild  Cleomenes,  have  been  adverted  to  above  *. 
This  event  determined  its  subsequent  history,  both 
internal  and  external.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  relation  of  the  citizens  of  Argos 
to  those  in  the  neighbouring  towns  had  before 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  supremacy,  like  that 
of  the  Spartan^  over  the  Laoedaemoilians ;  but 
aftei"  the  butchery  of  its  citizens  upon  that  occa- 
sion, several  places,  siich  as  Cleonae,  Orneae,  and 
Midea,  declared  themselves  independent.  Strabo ' 
calls  them  disobedient.  Soon  after  the  Persian 
war  Cleonae  was  in  alliance  with  Argos  *,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  Tegea,  but  was  attacked  by 
Corinth  as  a  separate  and  distinct  commlmity^ 


>  Besides  KortUm,  p.  124,  sqq. ;  Tittmann,  p.  355,  sqq. ;  Miill.  Dor.  2. 
108.  140.  142;  see  also  Manso,  Sparta  1.  2. 
«  VqU  i.  200.  '  Strabo  8.  373. 

*  Strabo  8.  377.    Comp.  $  61.  n.  7.  »  Plut.  Cim.  17. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  Peloponiiesian  war^  it  still 
continued  to  assert  its  liberty,  and  its  federal  rela- 
tions to  Argos.  Mycenae  too,  mindAil  of  its  regal 
splendour  in  the  ante-Doric  age,  once  niore  raised 
its  head,  and  conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  regain 
its  lost  ascendant 

Thus,  whilst  Argos  had  been,  as  it  were,  almost 
entirely  confined  within  itself  and  the  small  town- 
ships situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  it 
had  been  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the 
effects  of  intestine  commotions.  The  Gymne»i; 
whom  Herodotus  denominates  slaves^,  revolted, 
and  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  they  retained  for  a  number 
of  years.  Their  usurped  authority  was  not  over- 
thrown till  the  sons  of  those  whom  Cleomenes 
had  slaughtered  attained  manhood,  and  drove 
them  out.  The  Gymnesii  seceded  to  Tiryns, 
where  they  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  made  war  upon  Argos,  but  were  evfentually 
subdued  \  Argos,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  restoration  of  its  internal  independence ;  it  was 
also  desirous  of  recovering  its  ancient  sway  over 
the  adjacent  country.  But  its  citizens  were  too 
much  reduced  in  numbers  to  be  able  to  effect 
this  object,  wherefore  it  begaii  to  employ  coer- 
cive meastures^  By  attacking  those  places  singly 
which  had  detached  themselves  from  it,  it  easily 
reduced  them,  whilst  such  of  the  conquered  as 
did  not  fly  were  transplanted  to  Argos,  where 
they  were  invested  with  the  franchise ;  thus,  by 
employing  measures  of  conciliation,  the  state  was 


•  Thuc.  6.  67.  7  Herod,  6.  83. 

■  H«rod.  ubi  sub.  »  Herod.  7. 166. 
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secured  and  consolidated.     A  similar  fate  to  that  of 
Tiryns^°,  which  lost  its  independence"  upon  the 
forcible  entry  of  the  Gymnesii,  soon  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  befel  Omeae^-,  Midea,  Hysiae,  and  several 
other  towns  *\     Omeatae  nevertheless  occur  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  allies  of  Argos";  thus  the 
city  had  either  not  been  entirely  deprived  of  its 
population,  or  new  inhabitants  had  been  sent  to  it 
from  Argos.     Orneae  was  not   destroyed  till  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^*.    Hysiae, 
too,  was  still  in  existence  during  the  same  war, 
but  it  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  fortress  ^^ 
garrisoned  by  Argives.     Mycenae  was  reduced  by 
famine  *^  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-eighth 
Olympiad ;  force  had  been  employed  in  vain  against 
the  massive  strength  of  its  Cyclopean  walls.     Half 
of  the  citizens  of  this  ancient  place,  who  partly 
traced  their  origin  to  the  old  Achaean  times,  fled 
to  Alexander  (Philhellen)  in   Macedonia;   a  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  escaped  to  Cleonae  and  the 
Achaean    Ceryneia,    whilst   the    rest   were    made 
slaves  ^.     Hermione  was   also   conquered  ^^ ;    but 
could  not  be  maintained. 

The  internal  constitution  of  Argos  was  import- 
antly modified  by  the  naturalization  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Perioeci.  As  the  ancient  citizens  did 
not,  as  subsequently  in  Thurii  and  Amphipolis, 
make    arrogant    and    invidious    pretensions,    and 


><»  Pausan.  5.  32. 2.  '^  Paasan.  2.  25.  7. 

«•  Paus.  2.  25.  5. 

*'  Paus.  18.  27.  I : — Kai  ti  $ri  ri  aSXo  iroKtfffJia  oitK  &^i6\oyov  iv  ry  'Ap" 
yoXi^t  ijv, 
»  Thuc.  5.  67.  '*  Thuc.  6. 7. 

*•  Xcuptov  Ti  Trig  'Apyecac*    Thuc.  6.  83. 
17  Diodor.  1 1 .  65.  **  Paus.  7.  25.  3 ;  Diod.  ubi  tup. 

»  Strabo,  8.  375. 
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thereby  excite  disaffection  in  the  new-comers, 
equality  of  rights  and  democracy  necessarily  made 
rapid  progress.  It  is  probable  that  the  democratic 
germ  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  Argos;  it 
was  nurtured  and  developed  by  hatred  to  Sparta, 
the  prevalence  of  naturalization,  and  the  alliance 
with  Athens;  and  democratic  institutions  are  be- 
held in  fiill  vigour  and  maturity  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  *°. 

We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  it  was 
purely  democratic  or  not;  the  latter  point  can 
only  be  deduced  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
council  and  the  popular  assembly.  Upon  the 
approach  of  Xerxes  Spartan  ambassadors  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  council,  to  the  effect  that 
Athens  should  join  the  confederacy  against  the 
Persians,  and  that  body  returned  them  an  answer, 
without  having  previously  consulted  the  popular 
assembly  ".  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of 
that  answer,  that  the  council  had  been  prepared 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  and  that  the 
people  had  invested  it  with  plenary  powers  before- 
hand. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinthian  am- 
bassadors treated  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
people*'  concerning  an  alliance.  The  same  con- 
stitution, however,  somewhat  anomalously  con- 
tained an  institution  peculiar  to  pure  democracy, 
viz.,  ostracism  *^ ;  and  another  by  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  many  might  easily  succumb  to 


*  Tbuc.  5.  29  et  44  :  ir6\iv  ifiaoKparovuivriv, 
«  Herod.  7.  148. 

**  Thucyd.  5.  28;  comp.  5.  41,  where  the  Lacedcmoniani  direct  the 
qaestioQ  of  the  alliaDce  to  be  iubmitted  rtS  trktidu. 
»  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  2.  5  >  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q.  865. 
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the  eflForts  of  oligarchy,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  a 
thousand  native  warriors,  chosen  for  their  strength 
and  riches  (\oydSei),  and  destined  to  fight  in  the 
advanced  ranks  of  the  army  **.  The  kingly  office 
subsisted  in  name  till  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war^,  long  after  its  substantial  attributes  had 
passed  away.  Associated  with  the  council  in  the 
duties  of  the  administration  were  the  Eighty  and 
the  Artynae,  of  whom  cursory  mention  occurred 
above  ^.  The  important  record  preserved  to  us 
in  Thucydides^,  relating  to  the  league  between 
Athens,  Argos,  Mantinea,  and  Elis,  names  the 
magistrates  from  the  four  states  who  swore  to 
the  league,  and  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
oath  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  states. 
The  similarity  of  these  duties  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  there  was  a  correspondent  affinity  in 
the  offices  themselves.  A  synoptical  view  of  them 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  entering  into  separate 
details  below.    Those  appointed  to  take  the  oath — 

in  Athens :  the  Bule  and  the  iv8i]fioi  apx^i ; 

in  Argos:  the  Bule,  the  Eighty,  and  the  Artynae ; 

in  Mantinea :  the  Demiurgi,  the  Bule,  and  the 
other  Magistrates ; 

in  Elis :  the  Demiurgi,  the  ra  rikff  txovres,  and 
the  Six  Hundred. 
Those  who  administered  the  oath — 

in  Athens :  the  Prytanes  ; 

in  Argos  :  the  Eighty  ; 

in  Mantinea :  the  Theori  and  the  Polemarchs ; 

in  Elis :  the  Demiurgi  and  Thesmophylaces. 

u  — oXf  1}  ir6\iQ  Ik  iroWov  daKtjffiv  rwv  if  rbv  ndXifiOv  itifiotri^  waptX^ 
Xtv.    Thuc.  6.  67  ;  comp.  Diod.  12.  76. 
«  Herod.  7.  149 ;  comp.  vol.  i.  223.  «  Vol.  L  226. 

•»  Thuc.  6.  47. 
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The  Eighty  are  here  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
the  Bule,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  Athenian  Prytanes.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  there  was  another 
council  similar  to  the  Athenian  Areopagus;  or 
niay  we  here  apply  the  statement  of  the  great 
etymologist^,  that  Demiurgi  had  previously  ex- 
isted (pre-eminently  or  earliest?)  in  Argos  and 
Thessaly  ?  And  did  not  the  name  arise  till  after- 
wards ?  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  they  mu^t 
have  been  a  description  of  civic  deputies,  a  sort  of 
controlling  board  or  commission. 

The  Strategi,  who  were  five  in  number,  are 
mentioned  as  special  magistrates  %  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  their  dependence  upon  the  people 
at  large,  and  their  responsibility,  were  consider- 
able. They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
upon  their  return  from  a  campaign,  until  they  had 
undergone  a  scrutiny^,  at  a  place  called  Chara^ 
dron.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  chiefs 
of  the  demus,  with  whom  Alcibiades  treated  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ^S  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the 
people  mentioned  by  iEneas  the  Tactician^,  are 
to  be  considered  as  regular  officers,  or  as  dema- 
gogues. 

2.  MANTINEA  AND  TEGEA. 

After  the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  in  these  two 
leading  states  of  Arcadia,  democracy  had  con- 
tinued to  subsist  as  the  natural  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Still  both  exhibited  evidences  of  develop- 


*  In  v.  Arifnovpyoi. 

•  Thuc,  6,  69.  *»  Thuc.  6.  60. 

*i  Pint  Ale.  14.  **  Cap.  11 ;  comp.  Append,  i. 
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ment,  though  they  were  neither  simultaneous  nor 
uniform.     This  partially  resulted  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  severally  stood  toward  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.     The   relation   of  Mantinea  to 
Argos  was  no  less  intimate  than  that  of  Tegea  to 
Sparta;    this  alone  is  sufficient  to   explain  why 
Mantinea    outstripped  its  sister-town,    and    pro- 
duced a  wise  and  judicious  legislator"  in  Demonax. 
Before  the  time  of  Epaminondas  nothing  is  known 
on  the  subject  of  organic  changes  in  Tegea;  yet 
we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  its  defection,  soon 
after  the  Persian  war  **,  from  the  armed  confede- 
racy headed  by  Sparta,  had  been  accompanied  by 
intestine  commotions,  as  was  the  case  at  a  later 
date.     The  political   condition   of  Mantinea  was 
modified  soon  after  the  Persian,  or  at  all  events 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  Synoikismus 
of  the  four  rural  townships  with  the   capital". 
This  measure  was  effected  with  the  co-operation 
of  Argos  ^.     Henceforward  Mantinea  assumed  a 
more  commanding  attitude  with  relation   to  the 
neighbouring  districts,   and   reduced   the  Parrha- 
sians  to  the  condition  of  Perioeci  ^.     The  union  of 
the  rural  communities,  though  it  did  not  accelerate 
the  march  of  democracy,  could  not  fail  to  impel 
the  state-machine  with  greater  violence,   and  to 
divert  it  from  its  ancient  course.     Hence  resulted 
the  necessity  for  new  legal  ordinances.     Nicodro- 


*>  See  vol.  i.  p.  318.  **  See  §  61.  n.  7. 

^  Strabo,  8.  337 :  ix  irkvrt  irifuav  vie'  'Apytittv  <rvt'ycMi|.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  5.  2.  7:  SupKltrBti  rtrpaxy  KaBdmp  rb  Apxaiov  ^kovv.  The  apparent 
contradict  ion  maj  indeed  be  reconciled  by  tasuming,  that  Xenophon  tacitly 
considered  the  ori^nal  town  as  the  fifth  part. 

**  See  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

^  Thuc.  5.  33,  ( below  .$  62.  n.  95.)  Comp.  5.  29,  concerning  a  district  of 
Arcadia,  which  Mantinea  had  reduced  to  subjection. 
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mus^  the  favourite  of  the  Melian  Diagoras^  is 
recorded  as  the  legislator  of  the  Mantineans^  and 
to  the  latter  is  ascribed  the  chief  share  in  those 
enactments".  Nothing  definite  has  been  trans- 
mitted respecting  the  substance  of  his  laws ;  their 
provisions^  upon  the  whole,  were  looked  upon  as 
unusually  perfect  ^.  Their  date  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy,  but  if  Diagoras  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Athens*^  in  Olympiad  91.  2 ;  415.  B.C., 
the  year  after  the  subjugation  of  Melos,  in 
consequence  of  his  atheism,  but  more  probably 
because  he  was  a  Melian,  and  afterwards  perished 
by  shipwreck  ^\  the  legislation  in  question  would 
&11  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates, 
allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  remarkable 
institution  of  a  board  of  electors  ^. 

3.  ELIS. 

The  union  of  the  rural  townships  with  the 
city  *^,  to  which  Oxylus  had  paved  the  way  several 
centuries  before**,  was  at  length  consummated  in 
the  second  year  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  471.  B.  C. 
The  downfal  of  the  oligarchy  was  accelerated  by 
the  above-mentioned  effects  of  the  Synoikismus. 
The  original  aristocracy  had  made  way  for  the 
oppressive  oligarchy  of  the  Ninety** ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  the  overstrained  bands  of  govem- 


»  ^1.  v.  H.  2.  23. 

*  Rvvouwraroi  (ol  Mavr.)  iElian.  2.  22.  ^  Diod.  13.  6. 

**  This  Diagoras  can  hardly  have  been  the  person  who  was  said  to  have 
overthrowQ  the  govemment  of  the  Eretriao  knights.  See  vol.  i.  p.  268,  and 
Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit,  under  Diagoras. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  6. 2. 2.    Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

«*  Diodor.  1 1. 64.  **  Paus.  6.  4.  1. 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  8 ;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

VOL.  ir.  ( 
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ment  to  be  relaxed.  But  the  new  council,  the 
before  named  Six  Hundred,  and  the  Demiurgi,  were 
of  a  democratic  character ;  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  superior  magistrates  (o*  to  rikr)  Ix^wesi) 
and  the  Thesmophylaces  *^  may  have  somewhat 
partaken  of  the  ancient  aristocratic  character. 
The  progress  of  democracy  is  moreover  attested 
by  the  increasing  coolness  of  Elis  towards  Sparta. 
Here,  too,  as  in  Argos,  there  was  a  band  of  three 
hundred  Logades*%  who  were  especially  devoted 
to  the  career  of  arms.  It  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  the  continued  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  to  a  rural  Ufe,  and  the  excellent 
practice  of  sending  itinerant  judges  about  the 
country*®,  by  preventing  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion from  flocking  to  the  city,  would  have  guarded 
Elis  against  the  dangers  of  ochlocracy :  neverthe- 
less it  was  afterwards  convulsed  by  the  wildest 
excesses  of  faction.  The  Olympic  council  and 
the  Hellanodicse  were  extraordinary  magistrates, 
whose  powers  were  delegated  to  them  for  a  short 
period  only ;  no  particulars  have  been  transmitted 
concerning  their  influence  upon  the  interior  ^. 

4.  MEGARA*>. 

Democracy  here  had  degenerated  into  the  most 
dissolute  mob-government  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Persian  war.  We  have  already**  adverted  to 
the  reckless  depravity  which  prevailed  in  this  ob- 
scure state,  and  caused  its  name  to  be  linked  with 

«•  Thoc.  5.  47.  ^  Thac.  2. 25.    Comp.  below.  §  73.  n.  46. 

«*  Polyb.  4.  73.  8.  «  See  Tittmann,  Or.  SUatsr.  367. 

**  I  have  examined  Reinganum's  work  on  ancient  Megaris,  1825,  in  search 
of  exact  particulars  respecting  the  constitution,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  princi- 
pal merit  of  the  book  consists  in  chorography  and  topography. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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that  of  Abdera,  though  its  excesses  were  still  more 
reprehensible.  The  ridiculous  presumption  of  the 
Megarians  was  aptly  characterized  in  the  sarcastic 
answer  of  the  oracle  *%  the  native  poet  Theognis 
deplores  their  corruption  ^^  and  Aristotle  stigma- 
tizes their  system  as  devoid  of  order  and  just  sub- 
ordination **.  '  The  removal  of  the  rural  population 
into  the  city  powerfiilly  contributed  to  establish 
the  government  of  the  many**,  and  this  was  no 
sooner  effected  than,  probably  in  imitation  of 
Athens,  ostracism  was  introduced*^.  The  con- 
tinued outrages  of  this  prematurely-corrupted  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders,  stimulated  the  wealthier  orders 
to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  rabble.  An 
oligarchical  party  had  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  this  occasioned 
the  defection  of  Megara  from  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy ^. 

« 

6.  AMBRACIA  AND  LEUCAS. 

Whilst  in  the  mother-city,  Corinth,  the  mass  of 
the  people  still  continued  to  occupy  the  middle 
or  a  still  lower  grade  in  the  political  scale,  they 
attained  the  chief  authority  in  nearly  all  its  colo- 
nies. The  overthrow  of  the  ruthless  Periander 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
democracy®;  the  multitude  could  not  long  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  qualification  for  a 


«  Vol.  i.  p.  90.  •»  V.  43.  66.  216.  826.  etc. 

^  'Xralia  and  iLvafy^S*^    Pol-  5.  2.  6. 

**  Tbeog.  53.  ••  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  851. 

^  Mtiller,  Dor.  2.  167,  justly  infers,  from  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  3,  that  the 
expelled  nobility  had  already  returned,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  offices  had  been  conferred  upon  those  alone 
who  had  fought  against  the  people  (Aristot.  Pol.  4. 12.  10). 

»  Arist.  Pol.  6.  3. 6 ;  8.  8. 9. 
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participator  in  the  supreme  power^  which  before 
had  been  moderate^  being  now  made  very  low^, 
violent  distractions  ensued.  In  Leucas  aristocracy 
made  way  for  popular  government,  as  soon  as  the 
law  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  landed  property  was 
infringed,  and  the  nobles  became  impoverished. 

6.  CORCYRA. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Corcyra  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  demus  agitated 
by  the  wildest  political  commotions,  whose  sedi- 
tious cabals  derived  fresh  strength  from  the  in- 
effectual opposition  of  the  wealthy  class ;  nor  can 
it  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
whether  this  arose  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Corcyraeans  with  lUyrian  and  Italian  barbarians, 
and  the  increase  of  civil  prosperity  and  self-con- 
fidence ^^  their  collisions  with  the  Etruscans  who 
dwelt  along  the  east  coast  of  Upper  Italy,  or  their 
early  conflicts  with  the  mother-town,  Corinth.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  is  very  scanty ;  there 
were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  Bule^, 
and  a  popular  assembly  in  which  the  chief  power 
resided  ^\  Mention  is  likewise  made  of  leaders 
of  the  demus  {irpoardrcu  Tov  irjfiov),  who  were  either 
ofiicers  like  the  Demiurgi,  or  mere  demagogues  ^. 
A  somewhat  disgraceful  peculiarity  is  recorded  of 
the  Corcyrajans  :  a  large  whip  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  employed  in  their  civil  brawls^. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  6.  2. 9.  *  Arist.  Pol.  2.  4.  4. 

**  Zenob.  4.  49 :  —  vinpfif&vov^  yAp  tvirpayovvraQ  roi^c  KtpKvpaiovQ 
6fi9iv  'ApurroTiXtiQ  yeyiirBat. 

•«Tbuc.3. 70.  •»Thuc.3.81. 

•*  Thuc.  3.  70.  76.  82  ;  JEn,  Tact.  11. 

**  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1471  :  KtpKVpaia  fiaori^.  ffvvcvwc  ie  KtpKvpalotg 
draliat  yivovrai  *  ^C4^  rb  craviaJ^tw  ovv  iinir6Xaat  jrap  avrotc  19  fuiariK, 
HffTt  SiirXoiQ  xp^<^<<^  iuy6XaiQ  Kal  IXi^avrpKowoig, 
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7.  EPIDAMNUS. 

The  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  here  were  effected  gradually.  In  the 
first  place^,  the  above-mentioned  Phylarchs,  a 
Gerusia  of  an  ancient  aristocratic  character,  were 
replaced  by  a  democratic  Bule  ^  ;  but  the  families 
of  the  nobility  were  not  deprived  of  all  their  privi- 
leges. Most  oppressive  in  its  operation  was  the 
oligarchical  regulation  by  which  a  single  magis- 
trate engrossed  all  the  powers  of  government*; 
and  which  accordingly  led  to  long  and  severe 
struggles  ^.  Aristotle  ^®  states  that  a  dispute  con- 
cerning a  marriage  occasioned  the  insurrection 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  noble  families.  A  citizen  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter  to  the  son  of  another,  the  latter  became  a 
magistrate  and  punished  the  former,  who  there- 
upon placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which 
was  excluded  from  power,  and  effected  the  down- 
fal  of  the  nobility.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
occasioned  the  civil  feuds  which  concurred  in  pro- 
ducing the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  event  of  this 
contest,  however,  was  favourable  to  the  upper 
orders;  the  Corcyrseans  reinstated  the  fiigitives, 
and  the  former  constitution  appears  to  have  been 
revived  in  various  particulars.  Aristotle,  for  in* 
stance,  speaks  of  a  privileged  class  and  of  a  magis* 
trate  charged  with  the  whole  administration,  as 
still  existing  in  his  time  ''K     Those  who  possessed 


•»  Vol.  i.  p.  261.  «  Arist.  Pol.  6.  1.  6. 

**  Ariit.  Pol.  ubi  sap. ;  comp.  3.  11.  1. 

*  Thttc.  1.  24  :  vra^tAffairrtQ  9k  iv  liXX^Xotc  irti  iroXK£L,  c.  r«  \. 
^  Pol.  5.  3.  4.         .  T*  Sm  Append,  i. 
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the  full  rights  of  citizenship  abstained  from  all 
trades  and  crafts  which  were  exercised  by  public 
workmen^*,  for  the  most  part  chosen  from  the 
numerous  Metoeci  in  the  place  ^*. 

8.  SYRACUSE, 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Syracusan  and 
Agrigentan  tyrants,  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Sicily  lost  all  independence,  several  cities, 
such  as  Gela,  Camarina,  Euboea,  Megara^*,  Ca- 
tuna,  and  Naxos^*,  deprived  of  their  inhabitants, 
became  scenes  of  desolation ;  and  even  the  citizen- 
ship of  Syracuse  was  degraded  by  the  admission  of 
bands  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  last  named 
city  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  Olymp.  78, 
3 ;  446.  B.  C. ;  and  gave  the  signal  for  a  series 
of  violent  convulsions,  during  which  the  immode- 
rate desire  of  liberty  did  not  allow  of  that  line  of 
policy  in  which  force  is  tempered  by  justice  and 
self-denial.  Aristotle,  indeed,  apparently  repre- 
sents the  constitution  of  Syracuse  till  its  final 
triumph  over  the  Athenian  power  as  a  democracy 
blended  with  genuine  aristocracy  (Politeia),  which 
was  not  followed  by  pure  democracy  till  after- 
wards^^; but  he  is  not  consistent  in  the  denomi- 
nation he  employs,  in  another  passage  ^  calling  it  au 
unqualified  democracy,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
account  is  at  variance  with  established  &cts.  De- 
mocracy, accompanied  by  the  most  violent  demon- 
strations of  strength  and  fearlessness  in  the  mul- 


n  Ari«t.  Pol.  2.  4.  13.  «  JE\.  V.  H.  13. 15. 

T«  Herod.  7. 166. 

T*  Diod.  11.  49 ;  comp.  Strtbo,  6.  268  ;  Schol.  Piod.  Nem.  9. 1 ;  Bockh, 
expl.  Pind.  348. 
w  Arist.  Pol.  6.  3.  6.  ""  Arist.  Pol,  5.  10.  3. 
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titude,  now  followed.  A  necessary  preliminary  to 
all  other  measures  was  to  stamp  the  citizenship 
afresh.  The  former  Gamori  seem  to  have  been 
almost  extirpated,  and  no  fiuther  mention  occurs 
of  them.  In  addition  to  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Syracusans  and  the  naturalized  inhabitants 
of  such  towns  of  the  surrounding  country  as  had 
been  reduced  in  war,  there  were  ten  thousand 
foreigners  in  the  city  ^®,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  tyrants.  According  to  Aristotle  '^, 
these  last  were  also  admitted  to  the  citizenship, 
but  Diodorus  ^  states  that  such  as  were  then  na- 
turalized, were  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  elections  (apxaipeauSv  rififjs).  However  this 
may  have  been,  collisions  could  not  fail  to  arise 
between  the  ancient  citizens  of  Syracuse,  who 
prided  themselves  upon  their  hereditary  rights,  the 
mercenary  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  been  superior 
to  them,  and  still  confided  in  their  arms,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboiu'hood  who  had  been 
naturalized,  and  looked  for  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  home  they  had  quitted.  These 
at  length  broke  out  into  open  hostilities.  The 
foreigners,  probably  the  mercenaries  alone,  occu- 
pied Acradina  and  Tyche,  the  two  principal  quar- 
ters of  Syracuse,  but  were  besieged  and  defeated 
in  a  sally,  Olymp.  79.  2  ;  463.  B.  C.  At  the  same 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  districts,  who 
had  been  naturalized,  viz.  those  of  Catana,  pre- 
pared to  return  to  their  former  habitations.  A 
portion  of  these  had  in  the  interval  been  occupied 

»•  Diod.  11.  68. 

^*  Arist.  Pol.  5. 2. 1 1 :  —  cat  Sv^aco^ffMM  fitrA  ra  rvpavviKd  ro^c  Ccvovc 
Kai  Tohf  ftur9of6pov^  froXirac  woiiivdfitvot  icraciatfav, 
»  Diod.  11.68. 
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by  the  mercenaries  of  the  tyranny,  whose  leaders 
now  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  independence. 
But  Syracuse  helped  to  reconquer  Catana,  to 
which  its  former  inhabitants  once  more  returned. 
The  same  happened  with  several  other  towns  which 
were  now  freed  from  the  foreigners  who  had  been 
forced  upon  them,  whilst  it  was  agreed  that  such 
of  their  citizens  as  were  in  Syracuse  at  the  time 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  domestic  rights,  the 
mercenaries  all  being  sent  to  Messana®^  Still, 
notwithstanding  the  storm  had  thus  burst  over 
Sicily,  tranquillity  was  far  from  being  restored, 
either  in  Syracuse  or  the  other  cities.  It  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements 
of  the  citizenship  and  to  impart  to  it  its  former 
unity,  whilst  its  exclusiveness  ceased  to  be  pre- 
served ;  moreover,  naturalization  and  divisions  of 
land  produced  discontent  ®^ 

Tyndarides  aspired  to  the  tyranny  in  Syracuse ; 
his  violent  death  did  not  deter  others  from  making 
similar  attempts.  Hence  the  people  introduced 
petalism,  by  which  the  expulsion  of  any  citizen 
who  appeared  dangerous  to  the  constitution  might; 
be  effected,  the  citizens  voting  with  olive  leaves^. 
This  opened  a  door  to  the  machinations  of  the 
demagogues,  and  the  more  powerful  amongst  the 
citizens  entirely  withdrew  from  public  affairs  for 
fear  of  incurring  suspicion.  The  pernicious  effects 
of  this  measure  became  apparent  in  the  evils  that 


■«  Diod.  11.76. 

**  This  ii  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Akibiades,  Thacydides*  6.  17  : 

iroXiTiiwv  rdc  uiraQoXAs  Kai  iniBoY^C' 
•a  Diod.  11.87. 
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ensued®*;  and  even  the  people  themselves  at 
length  became  conscious  of  their  foUy^  and  abo- 
lished petalism.  Nevertheless  Thucydides  de- 
scribes the  period  by  which  it  was  succeeded  as 
one  of  unbridled  anarchy  **•  Demagogy,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  calumny  and  hostility  to  all  who 
possessed  any  distinguishing  excellence,  continued 
unabated.  Its  character  may  be  collected  from 
the  speech  of  Athenagoras  in  Thucydides®^.  Its 
activity  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  public  eloquence,  totally  distinct  from 
the  sublimer  oratory  of  Pericles,  was  invented 
here,  chiefly  by  Corax  and  Tisias  ^,  the  Leontine 
Gorgias,  whose  native  city  was  no  less  agitated  by 
the  cabals  of  the  demagogues,  afterwards  intro- 
ducing it  into  Athens,  a  city  which  Syracuse  closely 
resembled,  both  in  its  taste  for  the  drama  and  in 
its  whole  mode  of  thinking*.  A  difference  of 
orders  only  existed  in  the  actual  pre-eminence  of 
individuals  remarkable  for  their  riches  or  personal 
qualities.  Athenagoras  calls  his  adversaries  the 
tfoung^,  which  probably  only  involves  a  satirical 
allusion  to  the  youth  of  Hermocrates,  the  bravest 
amongst  the  more  powerful  citizens. 

The  position  of  the  authorities  is  known  but 
very  imperfectly.  The  popular  assembly^  decided 
upon  war  and  peace  ^^   chose  the  officers,   etc. 


^  Diod.  ttbi  sup.,  where  the  delineation  is  not,  ai  so  frequently  with  this 
author,  a  mere  collection  of  vague  generalities. 

*  — r«v  iroXXwv  A^vvtcxtov  avapxiav,    Thuc.  6.  72. 

■•  Thuc.  6.  38. 

^  Taylor  in  Vit.  Lys.  ap.  Reiske.  Or.  Gr.  p.  6.  110.  Comp.  Quintil.  2. 
17.  7;  3.  1.  8;  Schol.  Hermog.  Reiske.  Or.  Gr.  7.  195. 

*•  Plato,  Hippiaa  Maj.  282,  A. ;  Pausan.  6.  17.  4. 

^  Thuc.  6.  39,  vuitrtptn ;  6.  40,  vioi. 

**  Like  the  Athenian  — r6  irXiyOoc.    Thoc.  6. 38. 

•»  Thncyd.  6.  73.  103. 
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Leaders  of  the  people  {hrifiov  wpoardrai)  appear  to 
have  borne  the  character  of  distinct  functionaries^. 
Jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  authorities,  and  a 
design  to  enable  a  greater  number  of  citizens  to  be 
nominated  to  important  offices  of  state,  had  occa- 
sioned the  appointment  of  fifteen  Strategi  ^. 

9.  AGRIGENTUM. 

The  tyranny  ended  here  with  Thrasydaeus,  the 
profligate  son  of  Theron,  Olymp.  77.  1  ;  472. 
B.  C  ^.  It  was  followed  by  a  moderate  democracy. 
All  the  citizens  were  not  entitled  to  decide  upon 
all  matters  without  distinction ;  a  council  of  a 
thousand  was  chosen  from  among  the  principal 
citizens  ^,  and  probably  appropriated  to  itself  the 
principal  share  of  the  supreme  power.  Neverthe- 
less the  people  appear  to  have  exercised  the  chief 
authority  in  the  law-courts ;  the  philosopher  Em- 
pedocles  accused  two  rich  men,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  t3rranny,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  put  to  death  ^.  He  moreover 
abolished  the  council  of  a  thousand,  and  appointed 
in  their  stead  a  magistrate  for  three  years,  to  which 
dignity  others  besides  persons  of  wealth  and  rank 
were  eligible.  He  was  destined  to  experience  the 
inconstancy  of  popular  favour ;  the  same  people 
who  at  one  time  wished  to  proclaim  him  king, 
afterwards  allowed  the  children  of  his  old  political 
opponents  to  drive  him  into  exile  ^.  Agrigentum, 
upon  the  whole,  attained  a  higher  degree  of  pros- 
perity during  the   democracy ;    but   considerable 

»«  Thucyd.  6.  36.  "  Thucyd.  6.  72.  •♦  Diod.  11.  63. 

**  Diog.  Laert.  8.  66:  dOpot^/ia.     On  the  subject  of  a  similar  one  in 
Rhegium,  see  Heracl.  Pont.  25. 
^  Diog.  Laert.  iibi  sup.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  8.  67. 
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allowance  must  be  made  in  reading  the  fantastic 
description  of  Diodorus  ^. 

10.  TARENTUM. 

Democracy  owed  its  existence  here  to  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  A  great  number  of  the 
nobles  were  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Japygians^ 
Olymp.  76.  3 ;  474.  B.  C. »,  by  which  means  the 
people  attained  greater  power  **^.  But  nowhere 
did  the  nobility  display  so  generous  and  at  the 
same  time  so  prudent  a  spirit  of  concession  as 
here;  they  suffered  the  poor^  amongst  whom  the 
fishermen  ^^*  were  particularly  numerous^  to  enjoy 
the  proceeds  of  their  estates  ^^.  The  magistrates 
were  chosen  partly  by  election  and  partly  by  lot ; 
no  one  could  be  appointed  general  for  a  longer 
time  than  one  year,  and  then  only  once  ^^.  Thus 
contentment  and  a  love  of  order  were  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prosperity  flowed 
from  the  judicious  distribution  of  civil  and  politi* 
cal  rights  ^^. 

11.  THURIIiw 

The  consequences  of  civil  contentions  and 
their  attendant  excesses,  led  to  the  downfal  of 
ancient  Sybaris  *^.  The  scanty  remnants  of  the 
former  citizens  endeavoured  some  time  afterwards, 
Olymp.  81.4;   453.  B,  C,  under  the  directions  of 


»•  Diodor.  13.  81.  «qq.  •»  Herod.  7.  170  ;  Diodor.  1 1. 62. 

»••  Aristot.  P.  6.  2.  8.  »o»  Ari«tol.  P.  4.  4.  1. 

»«  Aristot.  P.  6.  3.  6.  >«  Diog.  Laert.  8.  79. 

*•*  Strabo,  6. 280: — ^I^x^^av — o*  TafKivrTyo*  Koff  vweppoXi^v  wtXirtvofitvoi 

^  See,  bctidee  Heyne,  Opasc.  2.  138»  sqq.,    Kortum   and  TittmanD, 
Schneider  ad.  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  5 ;  6.  5.  10. 
»«  Diodor.  12.  9. 
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Thessalus^  to  re-establish  the  fallen  state;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Hereupon  the  Athe- 
nians were  induced  to  send  a  number  of  their  own 
citizens  and  members  of  other  communities  to  re- 
store it.  The  departure  of  the  colonists  took  place 
under  the  command  of  Lampon  and  Zenocrates^ 
Olymp.  84.  2;  444.  B.  C.  (according  to  Corsini, 
Ol.  83.  3^**^).  Many  brave  men,  amongst  whom 
was  Herodotus,  shared  in  the  expedition  to  this 
city,  which  was  henceforward  called  Thurii.  Ac- 
cording to  a  suspicious  authority  *^,  the  high-minded 
Protagoras  drew  up  the  constitution  of  Thurii ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  here,  as  in  the  adjacent 
Chalcidian  states,  the  institutions  of  Charondas 
were  adopted,  with  such  modifications  as  the  differ- 
ence of  time  and  place  required  *^.  But  the  young 
community  soon  suffered  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  civil  discord.  The  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
ancient  Sybarites  produced  struggles  between  them 
and  the  new-comers,  which  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  former  "^.  The  tranquillity  consequent 
upon  their  departure  was  not  again  interrupted  till 
the  decay  of  the  Athenian  maritime  power  exposed 
the  naturalized  Athenians  in  Thurii  to  insult  and 
aggression. 

The  principal  authorities  of  the  city  were  the 
Symbuli  and  the  Strategi.  The  province  of  the 
former  was  to  ward  off  danger  from  the  constitu- 
tion "*,  and  abuse  of  power  in  the  latter  was  guarded 


1^  Comptre  above,  §  66.  n.  83. 

^^  Diog.  Laert.  9.  50,  from  Heracl.  Pont 

i«  Diodor.  12. 11 ;  Heyne,  Opasc.  2.  161. 

"•  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  10;  StraV  6.  263;  Diod.  12.  22.  The  passages  in 
ArisU  Pol.  5. 6.  6.  and  6.  6.  8,  relate  to  subsequent  disputes.  See  below 
§  75.  n.  68. 

"1  Arist.  Pol.  ft.  6.  8. 
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against  by  a  law  forbidding  any  citizen  to  hold  the 
office  more  than  once  in  five  years  "*. 

To  the  list  of  these  democratic  states^  which 
attained  their  fiill  maturity  before  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war^  might  be  added  many  others ;  but  little 
else  is  known  of  their  history  than  the  bare  fact 
that  they  were  democracies.  The  following  are 
deserving  of  special  mention :  Cyrene^  in  which  a 
popular  government  was  introduced  upon  the  death 
of  the  fourth  Arcesilaus^  about  450.  B.  C. ;  his 
death  was  effected  by  violent  means"';  Achaia^ 
whose  ancient  democratic  institutions  evinced  so 
little  inherent  tendency  to  progress  and  advance- 
ment that  in  Pellene  they  even  began  to  incline 
towards  aristocracy ;  Plataeae,  which  was  probably 
impelled  by  its  growing  democratic  spirit  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Theban  tyrants,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Athens  in  the  maintenance  of  its  demo- 
cracy; Naupactus,  which  was  peopled  with  the 
emancipated  Helots  of  the  Messenian  race,  in  whom 
democratic  feeling  must  have  been  fostered  by  the 
remembrance  of  former  slavery,  and  by  gratitude 
towards  Athens ;  and  lastly,  Crotona,  where,  after 
the  downfal  of  the  Pjrthagorean  aristocracy  and  the 
convulsions  by  which  it  was  followed,  Achaean  in- 
stitutions were  established  "^. 

V.  THE  OLIGARCHY. 

§  60.  During  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  character  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  underwent  a  radical  change. 

"*'Aristot.  ub.  sup. 

>**  SAol.  Fyfh.  4.  iQit.;  comp.  Thrige,  Hist.  Cyren.  210;  Bbckh,  £ip1. 
Pind.  266.  >"  Vol,  i.  p.  266. 
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Aristocracy,  even  in  those  places  where  its  strength 
had  not  been  impaired  by  the  inroads  of  tyranny, 
could  no  longer  maintain  its  commanding  attitude, 
and  defend  itself  against  the  aspiring  and  grasping 
spirit  of  the  age ;  it  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
in  attempting  to  repulse  its  eager  assailant,  lost 
part  of  its  characteristic  dignity  and  purity ;  the 
paternal  feelings  which  it  had  formerly  testified  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  supplanted  by  suspicion 
and  resentment,  as  soon  as  the  latter  attempted  to 
assert  their  political  rights,  which  during  their  non- 
age had  been  dormant ;  this  in  a  short  time  brought 
on  a  rigid  despotism.  Moreover,  the  ntunerical 
increase  of  the  nobility  bore  no  proportion  in  most 
states  to  that  of  the  demus ;  the  numbers  of  an- 
cient families  became  gradually  reduced,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  notwithstanding  individuals 
retained  the  pride  of  birth  and  ancestry,  they  lost 
their  strength  and  confidence  as  an  order.  Mean- 
while a  new  class  had  arisen  in  various  states, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
of  wealthy,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  meritori- 
ous individuals,  denominated  ''the  pre-eminent ** 
(yvwpifioc)  K  This  was,  however,  deficient  in  the 
stability  which  characterized  the  old  aristocracy ; 
changes  in  the  families  which  composed  it  suc- 
ceeded each  other  more  rapidly,  and  as  its  former 
exclusiveness  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  the 
mass  lacked  solidity  and  consistence.  Still  less 
was  it  able  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 
The  upstart  whose  pretensions  ran  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  demus,  was  more  liable  to  incur 

*  Thucyd.  3.  65 :  dv^pt^  wpQroi  cat  xp4m^^'  *^^  yivti.     But  this  ii  the 
language  of  the  oligerchical  Thebans. 
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envy  and  odium  than  a  member  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  whose  claims  to  superior  rank  and  privi- 
leges were  deducible  from  remote  antiquity.  This 
was  especially  aggravated  by  the  selfish  character 
of  the  new  aristocracy  *.  At  the  same  time,  the 
democracy  were  indefatigable  in  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  this  selfishness,  and  scru- 
pled not  to  impute  it  to  others  who  were  exempt 
from  it,  so  that  the  breach  became  widened  on  both 
sides;  while  the  sarcasms  of  the  demus  and  the 
calumnies  of  its  leaders  were  unceasingly  levelled 
against  those  members  of  the  nobility  whose  purity 
of  character  ought  to  have  shielded  them  from 
suspicion,  or  drove  men  to  form  evil  designs  who 
had  never  thought  of  them  before.  The  mischief 
was  not  effected  all  at  once,  it  is  true '.  Before  the 
Peloponnessian  war  its  progress  had  been  gradual, 
but  the  aristocracy  lost  the  healthfiil  soundness  of 
the  good  old  time,  and  in  their  degeneracy  did  not 
long  retain  nobility,  wisdom,  and  majesty.  The 
consuming  fever  of  faction  raged  without  intermis- 
sion, and  frustrated  all  attempts  at  reconciliation. 
The  dominant  order,  whose  authority  was  based 
upon  force,  delighted  in  oppression  and  outrage^ 
whilst  the  demus  was  impatient  for  rebellion  and 
revenge. 

Meanwhile  new  political  appellations  began  to 
prevail.  Nicknames  and  epithets  in  general  are 
more  frequently  derived  from  external  circum- 
stances and  coincidences,  than  from  any  intrinsic 

*  Thucvd.  8.  89 :  car*  tBiac  ik  (^ikorifiiac — iv  iftrtp  Kal  fi6Xt(TTa  6Xt- 
yapxui  <<c  iriuoKpariag  ycvo/iivi}  liir^XXvrai*  Trdvrec  ydp  tthBtifuobv 
d^iovtriv,  oifx  oictaQ  ivoir  &\\d  kcu  voKii  irpwroQ  aitrbQ  IsKatrrot  ilpai  The 
latter  equally  applies  to  usurpers,  parvenus,  renegadoes,  etc. 

'  As'e.  g.  Hermocrates  ana  his  triends  by  Atheaagoras  in  Syracuse,  Thucyd. 
6.35. 
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qualities  in  the  objects  they  designate,  and  it  is 
during  the  prevalence  of  civil  feuds  and  dissensions 
that  men  are  especially  active  in  applying  sobri- 
quets to  themselves  and  their  adversaries.  This 
is  the  history  of  names  like  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
the  Gueux,  Caps,  Roundheads,  Cabliaux,  etc. 
The  same  impress  is  clearly  perceptible  in  many 
of  the  appellations  of  the  oligarchy,  and  though 
some  appear  to  have  been  sincere  tributes  to  the 
merits  of  those  to  whom  they  were  applied,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  bitter,  and  sometimes 
extravagant  political  irony  which  is  conveyed 
by  others;  the  Best,  the  Illustrioui,  the  Stately 
will  be  viewed  in  their  proper  light  when  com- 
pared with  the  Fat,  the  Clumsy,  etc. ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  language  alone  that  the 
ironical  tincture  has  disappeared.  Especially  de- 
serving of  remark  is  the  custom  of  designating 
orders  according  to  their  mass  or  bulk^  those 
who  towered  above  the  multitude  being  called 
the  Few  (^okiyoi)  and  their  authority  oligarchy, 
whilst  the  multitude,  as  such,  is  described  in  its 
plurality  and  fulness  ^  Both  these  denomina- 
tions probably  originated  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  ;  they  liked  to  estimate  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,    and   the    despots  who 


*  Comp.  Tol.  i.  p.  225,  tqq. 

•  Ol  voXXoi,  rb  ttX^Ooc  rb  vXkov.  Oi  nXtiovig,  Thuc.  8.  73.  Generally 
iD  contradistinction  to  the  bXiyoi,  as  in  Thucyd.  8.  9.  14:  4.  78;  6.  38. 
The  democratic  constitution  itself  is  called  SrifAoc  {SijfioQ  generally  rather 
signifying  the  form,  the  frame  vXtjOoc  and  ox\o£  the  sabstance)  for  instance, 
Thuc.  6.  89 :  vav  Sk  rb  ivavriovfuvov  r<S  Swatrrtuovri  irjfioc  &v6fia<rrat. 
It  is  however  likewise  termed  ir\ii9os ;  Xiiuc.  6.  60 :  roiiQ  iiripovXtvovrac 
trf&v  rtf  fr\fi9ti\  6.  89  :  if  vpotrraffia  rov  wXtiBovq.  Comp.  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  666.  wXtjOoq  frequently  signifies  the  assembled  people,  .the  Ecclesia, 
as  in  Thucyd.  4. 22  ;  Aristoph.  Acnarn.  317.  In  the  same  manner  iiva^pttv 
ic  TO^C  irXcirvaci  Herod.  7.  149.  Here  too  $iifio{  likewise  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  irX^Ooc,  Thucyd.  6.  46.  init. 
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raised  themselves  above  them^  according  to  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers.  However,  the  word 
oligarchy  in  this  stage  was  far  from  necessarily 
supposing  a  degenerate  constitution  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
philosophers ;  Thucydides  admits  of  an  oligarchy 
with  Isonomia,  a  sort  of  aristocracy*.  But  the 
signification  of  Dynasteia^^  as  expressing  the  illegal 
and  usurped  authority  of  several,  was  one  of  un- 
mitigated odium,  and  no  less  imbued  with  political 
venom  than  the  analogous  word  Tyrannis  in  its 
later  acceptation  as  applied  to  the  domination 
of  one  person.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Hetaireia,  as  an  association  detrimental  to  the 
public  weal,  and  formed  to  foment  sedition  and 
revolution®.  However,  like  the  words  liberty, 
equality,  religion,  etc.  in  modern  times,  contending 
factions  arrayed  themselves  beneath  general  consti- 
tutional names,  and  under  cover  of  these  committed 
unbridled  outrages. 

1.  SPARTA. 

Sparta  was  still  the  chief  amongst  the  aristo- 
cratic-oligarchical states ;  till  the  Persian  war  her 
constitution  had  been  aristocratical  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  within  certain  democratic  limits, 
which,  though  destitute  of  important  or  active 
influence,  still  served  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 


*  Thuc.  3.  62.  The  Thebans  are  speaking  of  the  condition  of  Thebes  in 
the  Persian  war :  tifiiv  fikv  ydp  17  ir^Xt^  r^rf  irvyxaviv  ovrt  Kar  iiKtyap- 
yiav  i<r6vofiov  voKiTivovtra,  ovrt  xarii  ttifioKpariav. 

^  The  Thebans  continue  in  the  same  strain  :  8irep  hk  ixm  vSfiot^  ftkv  Kai 
rf  tna^poviaTCLTtp  Ivavruararov,  lyyvTana  dk  rvpavvov,  ivvafrrtia  6\iyu»v 
AvBpuv  dxe  rd  ir^dyfiara, 

*  See  Append,  lii.  on  the  words  which  were  used  as  denominations  of  the 
dynasts,  and  which  were  taken  from  some  quality  they  possessed. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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of  popular  liberty  ;  after  the  Persian  war  oligarchy 
arose  by  a  regular  process  of  development.  Sparta 
now  became  onet  of  the  main  pillars  of  oligarchical 
despotism  in  other  states^  and  openly  declared  her 
resolution  to  maintain  it. 

The  constitution  of  Sparta  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  a  rigid  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and 
upon  ignorance  of  their  luxuries  and  vices.     But 
even   before   the   Peloponnesian  war   Sparta  had 
been  impelled  by  her  lust  of  conquest  to  overstep 
her  own  narrow  boundaries,  and  afterwards  those 
of  the  Peloponnesus  itself,  while  the  events  of  that 
war  necessarily  brought  her  into  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  whose  intercourse  was  marked 
by  a  restless  spirit  of  activity  and  by  the  utmost 
diversity  of  political   relations.     Her  prescriptive 
usages  and  the  purity  of  her  nationaUty  could  not 
withstand  the  combined  influence  of  the  nation  at 
large ;  the  Spartans  who  were  only  in  their  proper 
element  when  drawn  up  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  camp,  were  not  proof  against 
the  temptations  presented  to  them  by  the  luxurious 
lives  of  their  kinsmen  and  countrymen ;  this  sowed 
the  seeds  of  corruption ;  new  wants  and  new  wishes 
began  to  struggle  with  their  former  bUnd  resig- 
nation to  the  laws.     But  a  sudden  relaxation  of 
legal  rigour  was  impracticable.     No  middle  course, 
whereby  ancient  customs  might  be  reconciled  with 
modern  innovation,  was  attempted ;  nothing  could 
prevent  the  disease  from  breaking  out  externally 
or  from  preying  internally.     Both   evils   ensued. 
Sparta  had  attained  the  zenith  of  her  glory  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Leonidas  and  his  band ;  the  halo  which 
had  encircled  her  brow  arose  to  heaven,  whilst  the 
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grave  closed  upon  her  heroic  sons  who  had  oflTered  up 
their  hves  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Her 
decline  dates  from  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  At  the 
time  she  was  leading  the  Grecian  armies  to  victory 
against  their  hereditary  foes,  her  children  had  already 
begun  to  imbibe  that  poison  which  was  destined 
to  corrode  the  sinews  of  the  Lycurgan  institutions; 
The  reckless  outrages  of  Pausanias  served  as  a 
warning  to  the  upper  orders,  who  at  length, 
though  too  late,  resorted  to  the  only*  expedient 
that  was  left  them,  viz.,  a  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient system  of  separation  and  exclusion  at  home  ^. 
The  two  safeguards  of  the  Spartan  constitution, 
the  regulation  for  imparting  dignity  to  the  citi- 
zenship by  providing  it  with  an  inferior  class 
in  the  half-citizens  and  slaves,  and  that  for  con- 
ferring such  distinctions  upon  deserving  members 
of  the  state  as  should  be  proportioned  to  their  civil 
virtue,  became  gradually  impaired.  Unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  during  the 
Persian  campaigns,  acted  with  the  same  force  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Helots,  as  upon  the  Spar- 
tans themselves,  and  diverted  them  from  the  path 
of  custom.  The  Helots  had  not  wholly  forgotten 
the  liberty  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  thirst  of 
vengeance  was  not  assuaged  by  the  paltry  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  spoils  of  war. 
Their  disaffection  was  fomented  by  the  first  man 
in  the  state,  Pausanias,  who,  as  regardless  of  virtue 
and  justice  as  he  was  perfidious  towards  his  peo- 
ple, offered  the  Helots   freedom  and  civil  rights 

'  Thuc.  1«  95:  Kai  dXKovs  ovKkri  i)<rrcpov  IK^mfi^f/av  oi  Aaxc^ai/iovtot, 
6opovfiiyotf  /ii)  <r<f>i<nv  oi  l^iovng  ^ctpovc  yiyvtavTaL  Comp.  Dion.  Chrys. 
2.  69.  R. :  h  27rapriarf}C  —  t6v  vri<Tibi»Trjv  Kai  rbif  'liova  kcu  rhv  'EXXi^* 
airoTiov  &^€$s  lavTbv  lato^pSviI^e. 

K  2 
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on  condition  that  they  would  rise  against  the  citi- 
zens ^^  His  treacherous  scheme  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  earthquake,  which  happened 
soon  after  his  death,  Olymp.  78.  4;  464.  B.  C. 
was  the  signal  for  the  Helots  and  some  of  the 
towns  of  the  Periceci  to  revolt".  The  Spartans 
were  obliged  to  employ  all  their  strength  to  avert 
danger  from  their  own  community,  and  were  un- 
able to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  their  former  state 
of  dependence. 

To  the  decrease  of  the  servile  class  must  be 
added  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  citizens 
themselves.  This  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  Persian  war  and  the  earth- 
quake alone,  but  also  to  that  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation which  the  whole  com*se  of  ancient  history 
proves  to  have  been  a  universal  consequence  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  national  character — -a 
circumstance  calculated  to  operate  with  peculiar 
force  under  Lycurgan  institutions,  which  required 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  citizens,  though 
in  themselves  by  no  means  adapted  to  promote  it. 
A  state  could  not  now,  as  formerly,  be  said  to  be 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  with  the  least 
possible  number  of  citizens ;  and  not  only  the  as- 
cendency which  Spaita  still  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain amongst  the  states  in  the  Peloponnesus  after 
she  had  relinquished  the  command  by  sea,  but 
also  her  own  safety  against  the  servile  order  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  that  the  ranks  of  the  citizens 


w  Thuc.  1. 132. 

**  Thacyd.  1.  101 :  —  koI  rwv  irepcoicwv  BovpuircU  n  Kai  A/Offic  ic 
*l9Aufiv  Airivrq^av.  Corop.  Paosan.  4.  24.  2;  Plut.  Cim.  16;  Diod. 
11.64. 
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should  be  replenished.  This  led  to  naturalization 
on  an  extensive  scale^  in  consequence  of  which 
the  aristocracy  gradually  became  converted  into 
an  oligarchy  of  ancient  citizens.  This  was  fully 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  but  the  task  of  entering  fully  into  the  subject, 
as  well  as  of  considering  the  position  occupied  by 
the  political  authorities  in  pursuance  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  effected  in  personal  rank,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  section. 

3.  BCEOTIA. 

Thebes  bore  the  same  relation  to  Sparta  amongst 
the  oligarchical,  as  Argos  did  to  Athens  amongst 
the  democratical  states  of  Greece.  Nowhere  had 
aristocracy  sooner  degenerated  into  oligarchy  than 
in  Thebes,  where  it  had  already  reached  its  zenith 
during  the  Persian  war".  The  chiefs,  Timage- 
nides,  etc. ",  who  exulted  in  their  nefarious  league 
with  the  barbarians,  met  with  the  just  reward  of 
their  treason  to  the  common  cause,  and  the  oli- 
garchy itself  was  suspended.  Little  is  known  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs  from  the  capture  of 
Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  till  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  Democracy,  which,  however,  was 
but  very  imperfectly  constituted,  prevaUed  for  a 
time.  After  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (CEnophyta  ?)  ** 
oligarchy  once  more  raised  its  head,  and  Thebes 


*'  See  the  passage  from  Thucydidei  above,  n.  5.    Comp.  §  5$.  n.  41. 

"  Herod.  9.  86-88. 

^*  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  6  :  olov  xal  Iv  BriBaic  furA  Hjv  iv  Olvo^irotQ 
fui^ifv  KUK&Q  irdKiTivonkvwv  9l  ItiiiOKparia  Cu^Bdptj,  But  the  joint  victory 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Spartans  at  Tanafcra  sixty-two  days  before,  is  more 
correctly  considered  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  subversion  of  democracy, 
which  was  afterwards  re-established  for  a  short  time  in  Bo&otia,  without 
Thebes,  by  Myronides,  the  conqueror  of  CEnophyta.    See  the  next  section. 
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henceforward  became,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta, 
a  main  pillar  of  the  oligarchical  system  till  the 
time  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  chief 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Eurymachus*^ 
the  son  of  Leontiades,  who  had  fought  at  Ther- 
mopylae *^. 

In  faithful  alliance  with  oligarchical  Thebes  was 
Orchomenus,  which  once,  under  the  command  of 
Thersarider,  had  made  its  submission  to  the  Per- 
sians ^^  and  which,  when  Thebes  was  humbled 
and  subdued,  became  the  retreat  of  the  oligarchical 
fugitives  of  the  neighbourhood  ^^  The  dominant 
order  were  called  knights,  and  maintained  their 
authority  longer  than  the  ohgarchs  in  Thebes,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  without  inter- 
ruption ^^. 

Thespiae,  notwithstanding  its  hostility  to  the 
last  named  city,  was  likewise  governed  by  an  aris- 
tocracy ^,  which  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  solid  and  substantial  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  nobility. 

3.  THESSALY". 

The  whole  coimtry  bore  the  yoke  of  oligarchs, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  demus**  in 
some  parts  led  to  civil  warfare.  But  nothing  was 
done  to   ameliorate  its   condition ;  the  authority 


"  Thucyd.  2.  2. 

'*  Herod.  7.  205,  who  is  however  contradicted  by  the  author  of  the  dis- 
tertation  de  Maligo.  Herod.  Plut.  9.  440,  R. 

«7  Herod.  9.  16.  >•  Thucyd.  1.  113. 

«  Diod.  16.  79.  »  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  263.  n.  30. 

'*  See,  besides  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsvf.  388,  sqq.,  713,  sqq.,  Buttmann, 
iiber  die  Aleuaden,  Berl.  Abhand.  histor.  phil.  £1.  1822,  1823,  p.  203,  sqq. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Aleuadae  and  their 
relatives  the  families  of  Antiochus  ^,  and  the  Sco- 
padae^  till  tyranny  from  Pheree  forged  new  chains 
for  the  people. 

The  principal  states  were  Larissa  and  Crannon^ 
the  former  of  which  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Aleuadae  **•  The  three  brothers.  Thorax,  Eu- 
rypilus,  and  Thrasydaeus  were  contemporary  with 
Xerxes;  the  first,  who  was  the  guest  and  friend 
of  Pindar^,  accompanied  him  on  his  flight*^. 
Thargelia  and  Antiochus  were  spoken  of  above  ^. 
Tumults  were  excited  amongst  the  people  by  the 
demagogy  of  the  Politophylaces,  who  were  selected 
from  the  oligarchs,  whereby  the  authority  of  the 
Aleuadae  became  insecure^.  The  Scopadae  ruled 
in  Crannon,  the  original  seat  of  their  line  ^.  No 
particulars  are  known  concerning  their  forefather 
Scopas  ^.  Diactorides  the  Scopad  is  mentioned  " 
as  early  as  600.  B.  C,  amongst  the  suitors  at 
Sicyon ;  the  second  Scopas,  renowned  for  his 
riches  **,  and  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Simonides, 
in  which  is  recorded  his  preservation  when  the 
room  in  which  the  guests  were  assembled  fell  in  ", 
descended  from  Creon  and  Echecratia,  in  Crannon. 
He  regulated  the  tax  of  the  Perioeci  **.  His  son 
was  Creon,  the  father  of  the  younger  Scopas,  a 
drunkard  **,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 

»  Theoc.  16.  34.    Comp.  Bockh,  Ezpl.  Find.  332. 
**  Comp.  Tol.  i.  p.  220.  n.  27. 
»  Find.  Fvth.  10.  100. 

*  Herod.  9.  1.  68.    Comp.  the  citations  in  Bockh,  Ezpl.  Find.  333. 
"  $  63.  n.  43.  «  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  6.  5. 

*  Cicero  de  Orat.  2.  86 ;  Schol.  Theocr.  16.  36.    Comp.  Quiotil.  11.  2.  16. 
**  He  is  mentioned  Quintil.  abi  sup.  *>  Herod.  6.  127. 

"  Critias,  Distich  Plut.  Cim.  10.     Comp.  Cicero  ubi  sup.  et  Cato  IVIas.  18. 

"  Cic.  et  Quintil.  ubi  sup. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  6.  1.  7. 

»  Athen.  10.  438,  C.    iElian.  V.  H.  2.  41 ;  12.  1. 
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rl&siaia  war^.     The  descendants  of  one  of  these 
Creons  were  called  Creondas  ^. 

Pharsalus  appears  to  have  been  dependent  upon 
Crannon  in  the  time  of  the  second  Scopas",  but 
was  in  all  probability  the  residence  of  the  house 
of  Antiochus,  which  was  allied  to  the  Aleuadae 
and  Scopadae.  Antiochus  is  called  the  son  of 
Echecratidas  ^,  the  contemporary  of  Simonides**. 
He  had  a  son  named  Echecratidas^  and  his  grand- 
son Orestes  was  expelled  from  Pharsalus  a  short 
time  after  the  Persian  war.  The  latter  expe- 
rienced kindness  from  Athens  *^  whilst  the  Atheni- 
ans were  afterwards  befriended  by  the  Pharsalian 
Menon*^  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  party  which  rose  against  Orestes,  and 
was  opposed  to  Menon,  was,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Thessaly,  of  a  democratic  nature ;  Menon  himself 
possessed  a  great  number  of  Perioeci  *\ 


4.  STATES  IN  ALLIANCE  WITH  SPARTA  IN  THE 
PELOPONNESUS  AND  ON  THE  iEGEAN  SEA. 

To  those  already  enumerated  must  be  added 
Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  Halieis, 
Sicyon,  Phlius,  iEgina,  and  Melos.  Rigid  oligarchy 
existed  in  few  of  these  states,  and  even  indications 


**  Se«  below,  §  67.  CoDcerning  the  Scopade  in  general,  see  Perizon.  ad 
i£l.  V.  H.  12.  I  ;  Van  Gods  (Duker)  de  Stmonide  Ceo,  Utrecht,  1768; 
Schneider  ad  Arittot.  Pol.  add.  491,  sqq.;  Heindorf  ad  Plat.  Protag.  $  72, 
Bbckh,  Eipl.  Piod.  333.  334  ;  Buttmann  on  the  Aleuade  ubi  sup.  190,  iqq. 

^  Theocr.  16.  39. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell,  ubi  tup. 

*  In  the  Scholion  oo  Theocritus,  16.  34,  'Exccpari^ov  routt  be  read  instead 
of  *ExeKp^Ttdos»  See  Bbckh,  £zpl.  Pindar,  334 ;  Buttmann  on  the  Aleuadie, 
p.  201. 

*^  Buttmann.  ubi  sup.  204,  sqa.  <>  Thucyd.  1.111. 

**  Thuc.  2.  22.    Com  p.  the  following  section. 

'*  See  $  62.  n.  54. 
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of  A  rising  democracy  are  perceptible  in  Sicyon** ; 
the  oligarchy^  in  MginsL  soon  became  subject 
to  the  paramount  jurisdiction  of  Athens,  and  it 
was  in  Melos  alone  that  it  was  rigorously  main- 
tained ^. 


5.   CRETE. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Cosmi,  in  the  single  states 
of  Gnossus,  Gortys,  Lyctus,  and  Cydonia,  re- 
pressed every  attempt  of  the  people  to  assert 
their  liberty  ;  but  their  government  itself  was 
brought  so  near  to  dissolution  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  a  constitution  *^,  whilst  the 
character  of  the  Cretan  people  was  entirely  cor- 
rupted. 


6.   HERACLEA  ON  THE  PONTUS. 

Democracy  was  the  form  of  government  esta- 
blished at  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  but  the 
reckless  proceedings  of  the  demagogues  who  rose 
against  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  city,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  exiles  effected  their  return  by  force 
of  arms,  and  then  founded  an  oppressive  oli- 
garchy, which  continued  in  existence  till  the  age 
ofPhihp«. 


*•  Vol.  i.  p.  266.  <*  Vol.  i.jp.  261. 

^  The  Atiienian  ambassadors  (416.  B.  U.)  say,  iv  rale  ^pxaic  ka^  role 
6\iyoi{.    Thuc.  5.  84. 
^  Vol.  i.  p.  261. 
^  Aiistot  Pol.  S.  5. 5.    Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  268.  , 
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7.   THE  GREEK  STATES  ON  THE  WESTERN  SEAS. 

The  nobility  governed  firmly,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  the  olden  time,  in  ApoUonia^,  in  the 
Epizephyrian  Locri  ^,  and  in  Massilia  *\ 

The  subject  of  the  nobility  of  Delphi,  and  of 
other  places  not  comprised  under  the  democratic 
or  oligarchical  states,  will  be  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  260. 

*^  Vol.  i.  p.  215.    Heace  the  encomiums  which  Pindar  pronounces  on  the 
state  of  affairs  there.    Olymp.  10.  11.  17. 
*'  Vol.  i.  p.  264. 


THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  DEMOCRACY 

AND  OLIGARCHY  IN  THE  POLITICAL 

SYSTEM  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  FLIGHT  OF  XERXES  TILL  THE  END  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

I.  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  GREECE  TILL  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

§  61.  Immediately  that  the  youthful  and  vigor- 
ous democracy  of  Athens  began  to  advance^  the 
internal  and  external  policy  of  states  became  more 
closely  interwoven^  and  a  change  took  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Grecian  communities  towards  each 
other^  in  consequence  of  the  daring  encroachments 
of  the  democracy,  to  which  they  gradually  grew 
hostile.  After  the  preceding  outUne  of  the  pro- 
gress which  took  place  within  the  individual  states, 
in  conformity  to  a  native  and  inherent  principle  of 
advancement,  I  next  propose  to  show  how  the 
states  of  Greece,  upon  the  development  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  divided  themselves  into  two 
hostile  confederacies,  one  comprising  the  democra- 
tic, and  the  other  the  oligarchical  party ;  and  how 
these  henceforward  became  mainly  instrumental 
in  determining  the  external  variations  which  the 
political  system  underwent;  it  will,  moreover,  be 
seen,  that  this  in  its  turn  importantly  modified  the 
internal  organization  of  the  several  states,  whose 
independence  grew  more  limited  from  day  to  day. 
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and  if  not  directly  controlled  by  despotic  authority, 
was,  at  least  indirectly,  endangered  by  the  reaction 
of  the  pressure  from  without. 

About  the  time  that  democracy  entered  upon  its 
most  flourishing  period,  Sparta  possessed  the  hege- 
mony over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  consequently 
took  the  command  of  her  armies  against  the  barbae 
rians  in  Asia.  After  the  victory,  she  punished 
Thebes  and  Thessaly  ^  (Olymp.  77.  2 ;  470.  B.  C), 
framed  a  general  treaty  for  the  pacification  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Grecian  states,  and  at  the  same 
time  regulated  the  amount  which  they  were  respec- 
tively required  to  contribute  to  the  further  ex- 
penses of  the  war*.  Till  Pausanias  commenced 
his  career  of  outrage,  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Greeks  were  discussed  in  the  Synedrion  at  Sparta  *, 
where  it  was  also  proposed  to  arraign  Themis- 
tocles\  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  feelings  of 
Sparta  towards  Athens,  immediately  after  the  vic- 
tories over  the  barbarians,  became  tinctured  with 
jealousy,  as  the  history  of  the  embassy  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Athenian  walls*  testifies. 
Still  Sparta  beheld  the  progress  of  the  Athenians 
without  inquietude,  and  in  such  a  spirit  resigned 
into  their  hands  the  command  in  the  naval  war 
against  the  barbarians  ^  whether  in  Olymp.  75.  4. 

*  See  above,  §  53.  n.  66 — 69. 

*  Thacyd.  3.  68.  The  festiral  of  Zeus  Eleutherias  at  PlatesB,  is  said  to 
have  been  iostituted  by  Aristides*  Plut.  A  list.  20. 

'  Diodor.  11.  55.  For  the  history  of  the  Grecian  Synedrion  during  the 
Persian  wars,  consult  O.  MuUer's  Prolegom.  406,  sqq. 

*  Plut.  Them.  23; — Kpi9ij(r6iuvov—lv  roTc"E\X»7(Ttv. 

*  Thucyd.  J.90. 

*  The  description  of  the  feelings  of  the  two  states  towards  one  another 
at  that  time  is  too  highly  coloured  by  Diodor.  11.  27,  who  states,  that  owing 
to  Sparta's  jealousy,  the  prize  of  victory  at  Salamis  was  awarded  to  the  i£gi- 
netans  (comp.  Herod.  8.  122),  and  that  through  fear  of  the  displeasure  of 
Athens,  a  double  prize  was  afterwards  given  to  Themistocles,  whereupon  the 
Athenians,  indignant  mt  his  having  accepted  it,  deprived  him  of  the  command. 
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or  77*  3«  oonqet  be  Mcurately  determined.  >  But 
after  having  reliikquished  the  general  hegemony^  it 
became  of  vital  importance  to  her  to  maintain  her 
did  position  in  the  Peloponnesus^  and  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  land  armies.  But  many  of  her 
confederates  were  no  longer  disposed  to  obey 
her  orders,  and  through  the  inactivity  of  the 
majority  of  them,  during  the  protracted  Persian 
war,  it  was  the  more  natural  that  internal  dissen- 
sions should  break  out  amongst  them.  Tegea, 
which  had  once  been  amongst  the  most  faithful 
allies  of  Sparta,  now  turned  its  arms  against  her 
(Olymp.  77.  4;  469.  B.  C),  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  Argos,  which  accordingly  rendered  it 
assistance'^.  Sparta  obtained  a  victory  over  her 
enemies  at  Tegea,  and  once  more,  when  all  the 
Arcadians,  except  Mantinea,  sided  with  Tegea,  at 
Dip8ea^  in  the  land  of  the  Msenajians^.  The 
position  of  the  Arcadians  upon  this  occasion  was 
unnatural ;  the  hegemony  of  Sparta  went  forth 
imharmed  from  the  contest,  and  some  time  af- 
terwards she  succeeded  in  restoring  and  consoli- 
dating the  Peloponnesian  league.  But  Sparta  was 
again  crippled  for  several  years  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Helots  ^°,  and  the  war  against  those  in  Ithome 
(Olymp.  78.  4—81.  2;  464—455.  B.  C.)  She 
had  just  been  upon  the  point  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities against  Athens,  by  sending  assistance  to 
Thasos,  which  the  latter  had  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremities". In  spite  of  the  succours  which  the 
Philolacon   Cimon  led  from  Athens  against  the 


^  Herod.  9.  35,  tnd  thence  Pausan.  3.  11.  6.  *  Iv  Aurauvtriv. 

*  Pausan.  ubi  sup. ;  comp.  Pausan.  8.  8.  4 ;  8.  45. 2. 
><»  See  $  60.  n.  9.  >*  Thucyd.  I.  101. 
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Ithomatians,  the  rupture  was  deferred  but  for  a 
short  time.  The  siege  of  Ithome  being  greatly 
protracted,  the  Spartans  became  jealous  of  the 
Athenians,  and  dismissed  them  with  contumelious 
language  ^^. 

Thereupon  Athens,  for  the  first  time,  entered 
into  a  league  with  Argos  and  with  some  of  the 
states  of  Thessaly.  In  Argos,  the  natural  impulse 
of  the  democracy  towards  that  of  Athens  was  com- 
bined with  rooted  jealousy  of  Sparta;  the  rela- 
tions with  Thessaly,  as  before  remarked,  are  but 
imperfectly  understood,  but  it  seems  less  probable 
that  the  object  of  Athens  was  to  renew  the  former 
hospitable  treaties,  such  as  had  subsisted  between 
the  Pisistratidae  and  Cineas,  than  to  reap  advan- 
tage from  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  Thes- 
saly, and  which  offered  a  convenient  handle  for  her 
designs.  Olymp.  80.  3 ;  457.  B.  C,  Athens  "  was 
joined  by  Megara,  which  was  doubtless  impelled 
to  such  a  course  by  the  violence  of  democratic  feel- 
ing kept  alive  by  its  border  feuds  with  Corinth; 
the  city  of  Megara  was  connected  with  its  harbour, 
Nisaea,  by  means  of  long  walls,  whereby  it  became 
more  closely  associated  with  Athens  **.  The  sum- 
mons of  Pericles  to  the  Greeks  collectively  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the 
subject  of  the  temples,  which  had  been  burned 
down  by  the  barbarians,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  this  period  ^.  Its  unfavourable  reception  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen.     The  restriction  of  the 


"  Thucyd.  1.  102.  '»  Diodor.  II.  79. 

»*  Thucyd.  1.  103. 

I'  Plat.  Pericl.   17,  indicates  the  time:    'ApxofAivtav  $k   AaKtCaifWvluv 
axBiffOai  ry  avliiiffti  rdv  'A0i|vata»v,  r.  r.  X. 
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Corinthian  trade  by  the  naval  operations  of  Athens, 
the  coercion  which  that  state  began  to  employ 
towards  Corinthian  colonies,  such  as  Potidaea,  etc., 
and  the  instigations  of  Sparta,  who,  unable  to  appear 
upon  the  scene  of  action  herself  on  account  of  the 
Messenian  war,  was,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Athenians,  deter- 
mined Corinth  to  arm  against  Athens;  its  allies 
were  iEgina  and  Epidaurus.  But  Athens,  impa- 
tient for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  did  not 
await  their  attack.  Several  battles  were  fought 
both  by  land  and  sea;  Corinth  was  humbled, 
iEgina  blockaded,  and  Athens  now  endeavoured, 
by  occupying  the  Geraneia,  to  confine  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  within  their  own  peninsula  ^^. 

Sparta  having  meanwhile  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  closely  invested  Ithome, 
was  now  able  to  direct  the  whole  power  of  her 
armed  confederacy  against  the  Athenians.  The 
revival  of  this  league  nearly  coincides  in  order  of  time 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  Synteleia, 
concerning  which  a  few  observations  must  be  pre- 
mised ^^.  The  Spartan  confederacy  differed  both 
in  its  ostensible  object  and  intrinsic  character  from 
that  of  Athens ;  the  latter  state  assumed  to  itself 
the  right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
its  confederates,  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  almost 
servile  dependence,  whereas  the  league  of  Sparta 
was  purely  military  ^%  and  did  not  restrict  the  inde- 

»«  Thucyd.  1. 105.  106. 

*7  Comp.  at  large  Manso  Sparta,  Kortiim  z.  Geschict.  Hell.  Staatsv.  p. 
31-46;  Miiller,  DoriaDS,  1.  178,  sqq. 

^*  We  may  safely  assume  that  there  was  a  ^vfiuaxia — wffrt  ro^c  aifToitg 
Ix^pot^fiuzt  ^iXovQ  vofiillHV,  Thuc.  1. 44,  where  tne  Iwifiax^it  as  a  defensive 
alliance,  is  also  specified.  Comp.  on  the  subject  of  these  terras,  Thuc.  3.  70. 
75;  5.  47.  48.  'Ouatx^iicit  Thuc.  1.  18,  is  the  actual  military  alliance,  but 
^vfifi.  is  also  used  instead  of  ItrifiaX'  e.  g.  Thuc.  6.  22.  23.  25. 
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pendence  of  the  confederate  states^  as  regarded  their 
domestic  constitution  and  administration;  hence  the 
merit  of  respecting  their  Autonomia^  Autoteleia,  and 
their  claims  to  be  avroBiKoi,  is  attributed  to  Sparta  ^. 
By  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  each  of  its- mem- 
bers was  bound  to  arm  and  do  military  service 
in  time  of  war.  Supplies  ^  were  demanded  from 
the  single  states "  as  necessity  required,  but  pro- 
bably according  to  a  fixed  scale.  There  was  no 
joint  treasury  ^\  Matters  which  regarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  league  were  discussed  in  the  federal 
assembly^  at  Sparta  or  Olympia,  and  decided  by 
vote,  the  confederates  having  equal  votes  •*.  There 
was  no  federal  tribunal ;  but  all  violence  proceed- 
ing from  intestine  dissensions,  or  otherwise,  was 
repressed  by  the  ascendant  of  Sparta,  the  Olympic 
Hieromenia,  and  occasionally  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Delphic  oracle,  or  to  other  arbitrators**.  The 
principle  of  mutual  representation  was  mostly, 
though  not  always,  acted  upon.  The  Doric  spirit 
which  Sparta  found  means  to  keep  up  among  the 
members  of  the  league,  in  some  measure  atoned 


*•  Thucyd,  5.  79 :  ir6\tiQ  ral  kv  UtXoirovvaofa — airSvofioi  jcoi  alroird- 
XtfCf  Tckv  avT&v  CYOvrfCi  Jcarrd  w&rpta  diKag  Sio6vT(Q  rd^  Itrac  rac  6/ioiac« 
Comp.  5.  77 :  rdQ  ck  trSXiaQ  rdc  kv  lliKo'jrovvdfftft  Kai  fjiuepdg  Kal  /icyaXac 
aifTovofiovQ,  K,  r.  X.  Comp.  5.  27.  But  on  the  other  hand  see  Pericles' 
observation  on  the  ItriTtiSeitaQ  roic  AaKidaifiovloi^  aifrovofAtiffBat,  Thuc. 

1.  144. 

*^  Td  kTriTTiStta,  Thuc.  2.  10.  e.  g.  the  materiaU  for  besieging  and  fortify- 
ing, Thuc.  3.  16 ;  7.  18,  as  well  as  ships  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Thuc. 

2.  7  ;  3.  16. 

**  UeptayylXXciv  Kard  ttSXhq,  the  peculiar  province  of  Sparta,  Thucyd. 
2. 10.  85. 

«  Thuc.  1.  141. 

"  Thuc.  1.  67  :  ^v^oyov  rbv  iliaB6Ta, 

^  *lir6Tf/ri^oi,  Thuc.  1.  141.  Comp.  5.  30  :  lipufj&vovt  Kvptov  ilvm,  8,  n 
&v  rh  irXfiOos  twv  ^Vfifidxtttv  ^tj^hrirat,  but  with  the  proviso  in  favour  of 
Sparta :  ^v  firi  ri  Oiutv  ^  rfpunav  KbtXvfia  y.  See  an  example  of  voting, 
1.  125. 

*  At  least  this  occurs  in  the  disputes  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  Thuc. 
1. 28,  and  in  the  treaty  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  Thuc.  5.  79. 
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Ibr  the  absence  of  more  binding  ties.  But  owing 
to  the  circumspect  slowness  of  Sparta^  and  the 
independence  which  was  secured  to  the  confe** 
derates  individually^  the  league  was  deficient  in 
energy  and  vigour.  In  the  field  Sparta  had  the 
sole  command ^>  and  Spartan  officers^  were  ap- 
.pointed  to  lead  the  contingents  of  the  allies.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand^  the  Spartan  generalissimo 
summoned  the  chief  officers  of  the  confederate 
army  to  attend  a  council  of  war  ^. 

Relying  upon  the  assistance  of  her  allies,  Sparta 
had  sent  an  army  firom  the  Peloponnesus  towards 
the  north,  with  the  view  of  defending  Doris  against 
the  Phocians^.  But  the  expedition  was  not 
solely  destined  to  defend  the  Grecian  continent. 
Sparta  was  desirous  of  regaining  a  position  in 
northern  Greece,  and  though  she  might  not  avow 
ity  her  chief  object  in  taking  this  step  appears 
to  have  been  to  march  back  through  Boeotia^ 
and  raise  up  Thebes  against  the  Athenians, 
whilst  the  Dorian  sea-states  should  offer  them 
battle.  This  being  accomplished,  and  the  Athe-* 
nians  having  taken  the  field  in  favour  of  the  dis** 
affected  Boeotians,  they  were  beaten  at  Tanagra, 
OL  80.  4 ;  457.  B.  C.  ^,  whereupon  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Sparta  and  Thebes 'S  which 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  latter  over  the  rural 
districts  of  Boeotia.  Thus  Argos  and  Thebes,  the 
two   states  which   had   betrayed   their   common 


•  e.  g.  Thuc.  6.  54.  ^  Scvayot,  Thuc.  2.  75. 

"  Thac.  2.  10 : — roi>g  9rpartiyoi>c  rStv  iroXcwv  vcur&v  koI  tovq  fiaXiara 
iv  rsXft  Kal  a^ioXoyiardrovt  vaptlvai* 

*  Thuc.  1.  107  ;  Diod.  U.  81.  »  Thuc.  1. 108. 

>*  Diod.  11.  81;  Justin  3.  6.    Comp.  Thuc.  3.  02;  M'uUer,  Orchoro. 
417.  n.;  Bockh,  Ezplic.  Find.  532. 

TOL.  II.  L 
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country,  were  once  more  restored  to  dignity  and 
importance,  the  former  by  Athens,  the  latter  by 
Sparta ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  chief  towns  of 
their  respective  territories  were  averse  from  their 
authority,  those  of  Boeotia  being  in  favour  of  the 
Athenian,  and  those  of  ArgoUs  of  the  Spartan  con- 
nection. Two  more  battles  were  fought  in  Boeotia. 
The  victory  which  Myronides  obtained  at  Oeno- 
phyte,  sixty-two  days  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
enabled  him  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  Athens 
in  Boeotia,  except  at  Thebes  and  Orchomenus, 
whereupon  democracy  was  everywhere  introduced 
under  the  Athenian  banners  ^^  Myronides  also 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  Phocis,  which  was  dis- 
tracted by  internal  quarrels,  but  probably  not  with- 
out guaranteeing  to  the  people  the  possession  of 
the  chief  power.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  were 
compelled  to  give  a  hundred  of  their  richest  citi- 
zens as  hostages  for  their  fidelity".  The  Athenians 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  reinstate  the  expelled 
Pharsalian  Orestes**.  In  the  meantime  iEgina 
had  been  reduced  and  constrained  to  join  the 
Athenian  Synteleia,  Olymp.  86.  4  ;  456.  B.  C. 

After  the  return  of  Cimon,  which  took  place 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile**,  456.  B.  C,  there 
appeared  prospects  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Sparta  and  Athens ;  the  mediation  of  Cimon  had 
first  effected  a  three  years*  armistice,  and  ulti- 
mately in  Olymp.  82.  1 ;  450.  B.  C,  a  five  years' 
truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and   a  thirty 


"  Thuc.  1.  108.  »  Thuc.  ubi  sup. 

**  Thuc.  1.  111. 

^  Plut.  Cim.  17.  18;  Com.  Nepoi,  3;  Ephor,  ap.  Schol.  Amtid.  Maxx, 
224. 
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years'  peace  between  Sparta  and  Argos**.  It 
was  with  this  intention  that  Pericles  had  caused 
Cimon  to  be  recalled,  and  Athens  retained  her 
influence  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  for  some  time 
longer. 

Cimon  next  directed  the  Athenian  arms  against 
the  hereditary  enemy  in  Asia,  when  the  victory  of 
Cyprus,  Olymp.  82.  4 ;  449.  B.  C,  was  the  means 
of  extorting  from  the  great  king,  what  the  Athe- 
nian orators  term  a  glorious  peace>  usually  entitled 
the  peace  of  Cimon.  But  even  granting  the  en- 
comiums which  the  orators  so  lavishly  bestowed  on 
Athens  to  have  been  little  more  than  empty  de- 
clamation »^,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  m 
consequence  of  the  expedition  of  Cimon,  Persia, 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ceased  to  be  the  object 
of  care  and  inquietude  to  the  Greeks.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  appear  to  have  been  that  Athens 
submitted  the  articles  of  her  much-vaunted  peace 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  who  was  too  proud  to 
accede  to  such  terms,  and  too  weak  to  obtain  any 
that  were  more  favourable,  whereupon  the  Athe- 
nians construed  his  silence  into  assent,  and  re- 
garded their  actual  dominion  of  the  seas  and  coasts 
as  though  it  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty.  That 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  was  not  delivered  from 
the  Persian  yoke  by  the  battle  of  Mycale,  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  history  of  Themistocles  who 
found  a  secure  retreat  in  Ephesus,  and  subsequently 
derived  an  income  from  Lampsacus,  Myus,  and 


»  Thoc.  1.112. 

"  See  the  criticism  in  Meier  de  Bon.  Damnat.  p.  117 — 122;  Dahlmann 
Fonchnngen  auf  dem  Gebiele  d.  Geich.  vol.  i. ;  Kr'uger  in  Seebode  Archiv. ; 
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Magnesia,  which  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Persian  monarch  absolutely,  and  not  merely  in 
partihus^.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was 
a  royal  general  in  Ephesus,  and  the  barbarians  had 
so  far  the  ascendant  there  as  to  place  the  lives  of 
the  Greeks  in  danger  ^. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon  the  animosities  which 
had  slumbered  once  more  awoke.  The  two  lead- 
ing powers  were  at  first  contented  with  making 
indirect  attacks  upon  one  another,  but  even  these 
undertakings  sufficiently  reveal  the  endeavours  of 
each  to  obtain  the  hegemony.  Sparta  sent  troops 
to  Delphi  against  Phocis*^,  apprehensive  lest  the 
efforts  of  the  last  to  foster  and  promote  the  demo- 
cracy established  there  by  the  Athenians  might 
endanger  the  rigid  oHgarchy  of  the  priests  in  Del- 
phi. But  even  in  this  instance  the  views  of  Sparta 
were  not  those  which  she  alleged;  her  real  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  to  herself  the  Promanteia  and 
Proedria  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  high  priesthood 
of  Athens  at  the  Panegyris  of  Delos.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Pericles,  who  immediately  marched 
to  Delphi,  appointed  the  Phocians  presidents  of 
the  Delphic  sanctuary,  and  appropriated  the  Pro- 
manteia to  the  Athenians.  Meanwhile  oUgarchical 
fugitives  from  various  towns  and  villages  in  Boeotia 
had  assembled  in  Orchomenus,  where  their  ranks 
were  swelled  by  Locrians,  Euboeans,  and  others 
of  the  oligarchical  party  *\     An  army  composed 


»  Thuc.  1.  138.  »  Plat  Lysand.  3. 

^  Thuc.  1.  112;  Plut.  Pericl.  31.  Conceroing  the  sepamtion  of  Delphi 
from  the  Phociaos,  see  Plut.  Cim.  17  ;  Strabo,  9.  423  :  —  Airiffrtivav  ro^c 
AtX^ot^C  A^^  T'ov  KOivov  <rv<TTrifuirog  r&v  ^Mciuv  AaKidoifiAinoi  cat  iirirpi' 
^av  Kaff  avTohQ  voXtrivteBai, 

*^  Thttcyd.  1.  113:  —  icat  5^01  rtjc  airiic  yvwfiiic  ^vav* 
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of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troops  was  beaten 
at  Coronea^  01.  83.  2 ;  447.  B.  C,  and  together 
with  the  Athenian  ascendency  fell  the  democracy 
of  Boeotia^.  Oligarchy  appears  to  have  been 
established  in  Phocis  about  the  same  time.  Me- 
gara^  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  an  oligarchical 
party,  revolted  from  Athens,  01.  83.  3,  whose  ene- 
mies were  now  joined  by  Euboea,  where,  though  the 
ancient  equestrian  system  was  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, considerable  oppression  had  prevailed. 
An  army  marched  from  the  Peloponnesus,  Olymp. 
83.  3 ;  445.  B.  C  ♦^  Pericles  bribed  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  retire,  reduced  Euboea,  and  concluded  a 
thirty  years'  truce.  Athens  ceded  Megara,  Pagae, 
Achaia  (in  Megaris  ?)  **,  Troezen  **,  and  recognised 
their  independence.  The  provision  that  any  state 
not  in  alliance  with  either  of  the  two  powers  should 
be  at  liberty  to  join  whichever  of  them  it  should 
think  proper*^,  proves  how  inveterate  must  have 
been  the  hostility  between  combatants,  who  in 
the  very  act  of  laying  down  their  arms,  were  still 
carefrd  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ani- 
mosities. Hence  the  statement  of  Thucydides 
that  Corcyra  had  been  in  alliance  neither  with 
Sparta  nor  Athens  *%  is  especially  worthy  of  re- 
mark. 

The  subjugation  of  Samos,  a  project  by  which 
Pericles   designed   to   consummate  the  maritime 

**  Thucydides  says,  1.  113.  somewhat  singularly:  —  irdvrcc  aifrSvonoi 
frdXiv  iyivovTo. 

«  Thuc.  1.  114. 

**  Mull.  Dor.  1. 193.  However,  were  it  not  for  the  position  of  the  word 
between  the  names  of  two  Megarian  towns,  we  might  assume  it  to  have  been 
the  district  of  Achaia,  where  Athens  had  certainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  firm 
CDOting,  and  whenca  it  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Sicyon.  Thuc. 
1.111. 

*»  Thuc.  1.  lia.  *•  Thuc.  I.  36.  «7  Thuc.  1.31. 
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supremacy  of  Athens,  was  followed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  constitution  on  that  island,  which 
was  intended  to  guarantee  the  Athenian  power*®. 
In  the  course  of  the  war  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  but  had 
been  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose 
by  Corinth*^;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
advice  of  the  valiant  king  Archidamus  that  Me- 
thymna's  application  for  assistance  in  its  defection 
from  Athens  was  unsuccessfol  ^. 

II.  STATE  OF  PARTIES  IN  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 

WAR. 

§  62.  The  collisions  between  the  two  principal 
powers  and  their  confederates  had  divided  the 
whole  of  Greece  into  two  conflicting  portions; 
every  state  was  now  compelled  to  declare  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  leaders,  and  this  division 
superseded  all  former  associations,  whether  for 
festive  or  other  objects. 

The  armistice  had  not  quenched  the  fire  of 
discord,  and  a  breath  might  fan  it  into  a  flame. 
In  considering  the  accoimts  of  the  occasion  of  the 
war,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  internal  tendency,  the  external  impulse,  and 
the  ostensible  pretext.  The  first  resulted  from 
the  efforts  to  obtain  the  ascendency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  oppression  on  the  other,  or 
from  the  indignation  of  those  on  whom  the  yoke 
had  already  been  imposed ;  and  like  most  inef- 
fectual crises  which  only  irritate  and  increase  the 
inflammation,  the  previous  hostilities  had   rather 

«  §  58.  n.  62.  «»  Thuc.  1.  140.  *>  Thuc.  3.  2. 
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Stimulated  than  allayed  the  animosity  of  the  com* 
batants.  The  external  occasion  was  the  inter- 
ference of  Athens  with  the  colonial  disputes  of 
Corinth,  a  state  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious  of 
its  colonial  relations.  The  expelled  oligarchs  of 
Epidamnus  attacked  the  demus  of  their  parent- 
city  sword  in  hand,  and  the  latter  being  unable 
to  obtain  succours  from  Corcyra  was  assisted  by 
Corinth,  under  whose  auspices  Corcyra  had  founded 
the  colony  of  Epidamnus.  Hereupon  Corcyra, 
whose  democracy  was  almost  dissolved  in  anarchy, 
coalesced  with  the  oligarchical  fugitives  of  Epidam- 
nus. Corinth  was  supported  by  Megara,  which 
now  faithfully  adhered  to  the  mother-town,  Epi- 
daurus,  Hermione,  Troezen,  Phhus,  EUs,  Thebes, 
Paleis  in  Cephallenia,  Ambracia,  and  Leucas; 
Corinth  was  the  object  of  almost  universal  hatred. 
In  the  further  progress  of  the  war  Corinth  and 
Corcyra  applied  to  Athens,  whose  importance  in 
nautical  affairs  was  acknowledged  by  both;  but 
their  object  was  to  obtain  her  alliance  not  her 
arbitration  ^  Athens  could  not  long  hesitate  as  to 
the  course  she  should  pursue.  Permanent  friend<- 
ship  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  Corinth,  whilst 
a  league  with  Corcyra  might  promote  her  design 
of  destroying  the  Peloponnesian  power  at  sea. 
Pericles  accordingly  decided  for  the  league  with 
Corcyra,  which  proceeding  did  not,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Grecian  law,  involve  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  thirty  years'  armistice  on  the  part  of 
Athens.  Whilst  the  Athenians  and  Peloponne- 
sians  were  fighting  off  Corcyra  *,  Corinth  and  its 

'  ITiuc.  1.  24—43.  9  Thuc.  1.  45—56. 
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allies  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  the 
rigour  with  which  Athens  treated  the  Corinthian 
colony  Potidaea  in  Chalcidice.  This  dty^  wavering 
in  its  forced  obedience  to  the  Athenians^  the  latter 
commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demohsh  a  wall 
which  guarded  their  city  on  the  side  of  Pallene, 
give  hostages  for  their  fidelity^  and  dismiss  the 
Corinthian  Epidemiurgi.  A  secret  correspondence 
was  now  carried  on  between  Potidaea  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  the  former,  relying  upon  the 
assurances  of  assistance  it  had  received,  revolted 
from  Athens,  and  was  immediately  besieged.  ,The 
Peloponnesians  now  assembled  in  Sparta  to  com- 
plain of  danger  individually  and  collectively,  when 
the  Spartans,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  bold  Ephor 
Sthenelaidas,  resolved  on  war\  As  the  thirty 
years'  truce,  however,  had  not  been  openly  and 
completely  violated  by  the  attack  which  Athens 
had  made  upon  a  town  in  Thrace,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  save  appearances  by  alleging  various 
grievances  against  Athens,  and  these  served  for  the 
ostensible  pretext  of  the  war.  The  chief  accusa^ 
tions  were,  that  Athens*  had  imposed^  commercial 
restrictions  upon  Megara  ^ ;  that  she  had  neglected 
to  punish  the  Alcmasonidae,  who  were  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  Cylon*s  adherents,  and  that  she 
tolerated  Pericles  ^.  They  then  declared  that  she 
should  be  required  to  consent  to  the  independence 
of  all  the  Greek  states  \ 


»  Thuc.  1.  66—88.  *  Thuc.  1.  126,  sqa. 

^  Thuc.  1.  139:  xai  fi^Xiffra  yi  vavnav  ital  M^KoTora  xpovXtyov, 
K,  r.  X.  This  coincides  with  the  venement  allasions  to  the  subjects  contaioed 
in  the  Attic  comedy.    Aristoph.  Pac.  609,  sqq.  -,  Archarn.  509,  sqq. 

>  Aristoph.  ubi  sup.  ^  Thuc.  1.  126. 

•  Thuc.  1.  139. 
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It  "vtas  natural  that  Athens  should  decHne^  as 
soon  as  she  paused  in  her  career  of  aggrandise* 
ment.  By  not  advancing  she  lost  ground,  and 
every  concession  entailed  a  long  train  of  losses. 
On  the  other  hand  what  a  boundless  prospect  was 
offered  to  the  stirring  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  by  that  element  on  which  they  reigned 
supreme;  what  advantages  must  they  not  have 
hoped  to  derive  from  a  naval  war !  As  obviously 
as  this  would  seem  to  result  from  air  principles  of 
common  policy,  as  well  as  from  the  particular 
character  of  the  Athenians,  still  there  have  not  been 
wanting  numerous  writers,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  who  have  ascribed  the  war  to  per- 
sonal motives  in  Pericles,  and  those  not  of  the 
most  dignified  order.  Aristophanes^  attributes 
it  to  an  insult  offered  by  the  Megarians  to 
two  women  who  were  upon  intimate  terms  with 
Aspasia;  Diodorus^  asserts  that  it  originated 
in  tiid  embarrassment  of  Pericles  when  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration  of 
the  public  revenue;  and  Plutarch ^^  says  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  fate  of 
Pheidias,  who  had  been  impeached.  It  is  impos* 
sible  wholly  to  absolve  Pericles  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  been  guided  by  motives  of  a  personal 
nature  in  the  course  he  pursued;  and  the  strenuous 
endeavours  of  modem  writers  to  dissolve  historical 


*  Pac.  540,  gqq.  Aristophanes  is  outdone  by  the  Schol.  Thucyd.  vol.  v« 
334.  2nd  edit.:  oi  H  ^atnv  ^ri  Sid  rovro  r^v  ^^^v  Uff^yayt  iiSri  cH 
Miyapiic  'Aoiraalav  r))v  d^doKoXov  IlcpiieXsoi/c  ^pptffav  irSpvriv  aitrii^v 
lyraXovvrcc.  According  to  Duris  of  Samos,  whose  partiality  it  is  easy  to 
explain,  and  Theophrastas,  who  not  unfrequently  appears  to  have  been 
deficient  in  critical  acumen,  Aspaua  occasioned  the  Samian  and  Peloponne- 
sian  wars.    Harpocr.  'Atrirafria, 

>•  Died.  12.  38.  "  Pint.  Pericl.  32. 
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occurrences  from  all  connection  with  personal  con- 
siderations, and  to  represent  the  public  acts  of 
kingdoms  and  states  as  exclusively  official,  and 
as  the  results  of  purely  poUtical  calculations,  are 
as  unsuccessful  as  they  are  useless.  Is  the 
patriot  to  be  debarred  from  carrying  into  execu- 
tion those  plans  which  he  may  consider  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  because  they  may 
be  fraught  with  advantage  to  himself  ?  Meiners  has 
successfully  vindicated  the  character  of  Pericles  ^^ 

The  sentiments  of  the  Greek  states  during  this 
twenty-seven  years'  struggle  were  not  uniform  at 
every  part  of  the  period.  The  passion  by  which 
so  many  had  been  actuated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  became  still  more  inflamed  and  acri- 
monious during  its  progress,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  them  occasionally  gave  ear  to  the 
dictates  of  calm  and  sober  reason.  The  immediate 
causes  of  the  rupture,  the  struggle  for  the  hege- 
mony on  the  one  side,  and  the  lust  of  power  and  love 
of  liberty  on  the  other,  lost  none  of  their  force 
with  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  whilst  most 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it  were  fully  conscious 
of  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated.  But 
they  did  not  contend  for  a  purely  political  principle ; 
the  struggle  was  not  between  despotism  and  liberty ; 
the  rancour  of  both  parties  was  increased  by  their 
difference  of  nationality,  and  the  war  found  con- 
stant aliment  from  the  variety  of  the  contending 
principles,  the  increasing  exasperation,  and  the 
particular  incitements  of  the  combatants ;  they 
fought  less  for  any  common  cause  than  for  all 

"  Meioen,  Gesch.  der  Wistensch.  in  Griechenl.  und  R.  1.  123,  sqq. 
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sorts  of  separate  interests  arising  out  of  their 
various  characters  and  positions ;  that  opposition 
which  had  at  first  been  political,  now  became 
national,  sldA  thus  the  war  struck  at  the  very  roots 
of  political  society  in  Greece. 

The  principal  opposition  laid  down  by  Thucy- 
dides  is  that  of  tribes  and  constitutions;  but  this 
general  principle,  to  which  he  gives  so  much  pro- 
minency, was  greatly  modified  and  restricted  by 
particular  circumstances.  Wliat  has  been  observ* 
ed  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  applies  with  ftill 
force  to  Thucydides ;  their  scientific  mode  of  con- 
sidering subjects,  led  them  to  seek  a  unity  which 
did  not  exist  in  political  life.  The  classification 
of  the  confederates  on  both  sides,  according  to 
the  two  first  principles  of  opposition,  is  merely 
approximative;  individual  circumstances  prevailed 
to  too  great  an  extent  to  allow  of  so  broad  a 
distinction. 

I.  The  opposition  of  tribes,  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  Dorism  and  lonism,  of  the  inland  and 
the  maritime,  the  solid  and  fixed,  as  distinguished 
from  the  unsettled  and  the  roving,  which  is  so 
frequently  noticed  by  Thucydides,  and  on  which  he 
dwells  with  such  complacency ",  especially  applies 
to  the  two  leading  states,  Sparta  and  Athens. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  extraction  had  considerable  weight  with  the 
latter ;  and  her  exertions  to  obtain  the  hegemony 
were,  doubtless,  accompanied  by  the  wish  to  up- 
hold Doric  usages  and  feelings,  but  Athens  was 

"  Kard  rb  5vyy€i/£Ci  Thucyd.  6.  6;  76.  77.  68,  etc.;  proclamation  ad- 
dressed by  the  Dorians  to  the  Dorians,  6.  80 ;  the  pride  ot  the  Dorians  on 
account  of  their  community  of  extraction,  6.  77  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
lonians,  as  Nesiotas,  7.  5  (Gylippus)  ;  comp.  6.  82 ;  7.  67  ;  8.  26,  etc. 
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obviously  actuated  by  a  more  selfish  poUcy»  and 
her  representation  of  the  Ionic  principle  was  Wholly 
subordinate  to  the  hegemony,  which  she  asserted 
by  means  of  her  armies  and  fleets,  and  which,  aft 
the  ruling  state,  it  was  essentially  her  interest  to 
uphold.  But  in  their  declarations,  indeed,  the  two 
leading  powers  studiously  dwelt  upon  the  bond 
of  affinity,  whilst  every  exertion  was  made  to 
revive  the  half-forgotten  tie  between  mother  and 
daughter-towns,  and  to  apply  it  to  new  poUtical 
combinations  ^\  But  these  two  tribes  or  races  by 
no  means  comprised  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
these  conflicting  confederacies.  The  ^olian  and 
Achaean  tribes  were  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
contest,  as  well  as  various  others,  which  had  re* 
mained  in  their  ancient  state  of  separation,  such  as 
the  mountain  races  around  Thessaly.  Most  of  the 
iEolic  tribes,  indeed,  and  especially  Thebes,  sided 
with  the  Dorians,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Sparta 
declared,  in  the  remarkable  proclamation  to  those 
who  were  desirous  of  joining  the  settlement  at 
Heraclea  in  Trachin,  that  the  Achaeans  were  not 
amongst  her  friends  ^.  Hence  it  results  that  what 
has  been  represented  as  a  division  of  parties,  based 
upon  the  difference  of  tribes,  was  in  reality  made 
in  conformity  to  political  interests,  which  must  be 
explained  firom  the  peculiar  reasons,  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  particular  sentiments  of  the  vari- 
ous states  which  composed  it. 

The  force  of  external  circumstances  is  eminently 
perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  Synteleia. 


(«  Tlraoyd.6.6;  6.83. 
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Whilst  Athens  pMsessed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas>  the  lonians  and  Dorians  were  equally  impa* 
tient  of  the  yoke>  and  upon  the  down&l  of  the 
Athenian  naval  power^  they  both  hastened  to  throw 
off  their  all^iance^  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  the 
lonians  set  the  example.  When  the  Athenians 
first  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor^ 
they  had  respected  the  ties  of  consanguinity  in- 
deed ^^;  but  they  afterwards  openly  declared  that  the 
right  of  the  stronger  was  the  only  bond  of  their 
confederacy  ^^.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  system 
of  coercion  and  terror  was  presented  by  the  procla- 
mation of  freedom  which  went  forth  from  Sparta  ^, 
and  which  especially  conduced  to  loosen  the  bands 
of  the  Athenian  Synteleia.  The  credulity  with 
which  the  Greeks  ever  listened  to  the  delusive  pro- 
mise of  the  stranger^  was  proportioned  to  their  own 
deficiency  in  the  consistency  and  moderation  requi- 
site for  the  enjoyment  of  genuine  freedom.  Amongst 
the  free  allies  of  Athens^  with  the  exception  of  ChioSj 
which,  however,  only  enjoyed  a  sort  of  half  liberty, 
we  scarcely  find  any  lonians  at  all.  Those  states 
which  lay  without  the  reach  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, were  nearly  all  indifferent  to  the  tie  be^^ 
tween  them  and  their  Greek  kinsmen,  such  as  the 
states  on  the  Pontus,  Massilia,  etc.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Doric  states,  Argos  and  Naupactus,  were^ 
from  particular  reasons,  stanch  allies  of  Athens. 

The  key-stone  of  the  Peloponnesian  Synmiachia 
was  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  This  did  not,  how- 
aver,  comprise  all  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
fi)r  Argos  stood  alone,  and  was  even  hostile  to  it ; 
nor  were  all  its  members  Dorians,  as  the  Arcadians 

i<>  Herod.  9.  106.     *  >M  ^-  »*  ^'  *^  Thucyd*  3.  &  72  ;  4. 86. 
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were  of  ancient  Pelasgic  and  the  Eleans  of  Cauconic- 
iEtolian  extraction.  Nevertheless,  the  intercourse 
of  several  centuries,  and  the  influence  of  Doric  man- 
ners and  customs,  had  greatly  conduced  to  remove 
the  barriers  by  which  these  discordant  races  had 
been  divided.  The  nearest  ally  of  Sparta  without 
the  Peloponnesus  was  Megara,  but  not  solely  or 
especially  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  Dorism ; 
amongst  those  not  of  Doric  extraction  were  Thebes 
and  its  Boeotian  dependencies,  Locris  and  Phocis. 
Thebes  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  iEolian  Les- 
bians to  the  league,  by  reminding  them  of  their 
common  descent  from  an  JEoHslu  tribe  *^.  Sparta 
called  upon  the  transmarine  Dorians  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  to  join  her  ^,  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before 
they  took  any  active  part  in  the  war.  Internal 
dissension  prevailed  amongst  the  states  in  Crete, 
'  some  of  which  were  of  Doric  origin ;  and  even  the 
attack  of  the  Athenians  upon  Cydonia"  did  not 
induce  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Peloponnesian 
cause. 

II.  The  opposition  of  constitutions.  This  did 
not  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  ex- 
traction **,  but  only  coincided  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  difference  of  tribes,  democracy  with  the 
lonians,  oligarchy  with  the  Dorians;  namely,  so 
far  as  the  two  leading  powers,  Athens  and  Sparta, 
declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  rival 
principles.  We  shall  afterwards  see  how  little  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  their  professions  of  interest  for 
the  causes  themselves ;  the  establishment  of  the  con* 
stitution  which  they  upheld  was  not  an  end  but  a 

*•  Thucyd.  3. 2 ;  6.  6.  100.  »  Thucyd.  2.  7.  86. 

"  Thucyd.  2,  85.  "See  vol.  i.  260,  sqq. ;  comp.  66.  67. 
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means.  Such  is  the  character  which  Nicias  gives 
of  Sparta's  zeal  for  oligarchy  *^  and  the  self-inter- 
ested motives  of  Athens  were  equally  apparent. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  zeal  for  their  respective 
constitutions  had  a  considerable  share  in  determin- 
ing the  various  states  as  to  which  side  they  should 
espouse ;  but  even  this  was  not  so  much  a  result  of 
the  constitutions  in  themselves  as  of  the  ulterior 
advantages  which  they  expected  to  reap  from  them. 
Most  of  the  states  were  guided  by  the  selfish  but 
natural  policy  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  right 
of  ordering  their  own  affairs,  by  joining  one  or  the 
other  of  the  leading  combatants.  But  the  majority 
of  them  were  distracted  by  violent  party  animosi- 
ties at  home.  There  existed  in  very  few  any  uni- 
form or  decided  feeling  for  or  against  a  particular 
constitution ;  hence,  then,  while  nominally  and  os- 
tensibly they  belonged  to  the  two  confederacies, 
the  oligarchs  were  in  reality  almost  universally  in 
favour  of  Sparta  and  the  demus  of  Athens.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  after  the  recovery  of 
Mytilene,  the  Athenian  Diodotus  recommended 
the  employment  of  clemency,  lest  they  should 
estrange  the  affections  of  the  popular  party  **.  For 
that  reason  the  Athenians  were  so  mortified  by 
their  discomfiture  in  Sicily,  because,  contrary  to 
custom,  the  Syracusan  demus  had  fought  against 
them**.  Few  of  the  states  remained  steadfast  in 
their  external  relations  with  either  confederacy, 
which,  in  consequence  of  domestic  feuds,  fluctuated 
according  to  the  ascendant  which  either  party  hap- 
pened to  obtain  in  the  interior,  whilst  through  every 

"^  Thacyd.  6.  II  :  ir^v  ^t'  6\iyapx^C  Jirt/3ovX(^ov(Tav. 
••  Thocyd.  3.  47,  »  Thucyd.  7.  56. 
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vicissitude  the  demus  remained  devoted  to  the 
Athenian,  and  the  oligarchs  to  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. Hence  Thebes  and  Megara,  whose  con- 
stitutions were  oligarchical,  refused  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  democratic  Argos^.  But  whilst  all 
the  various  moving  principles  of  demagogy  and  oil- 
garchism  (some  of  which  were  of  a  personal  nature) 
appear  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  opposition 
of  constitutions,  and  to  explain  the  policy  which 
led  particular  states  to  side  with  the  Athenians  or 
Peloponnesians,  other  political  interests,  of  almost 
infinite  diversity,  affected  the  position  of  the  single 
states  in  the  respective  leagues.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  dated  from  an  earlier  age,  on  which 
account  their  activity  was  most  apparent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Hence,  before  we  proceed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
collective  members  of  the  two  leagues,  according 
to  their  tribes,  constitutions*,  and  other  motives 
of  action,  as  well  as  according  to  the  variations  in 
the  state  of  parties  during  the  war.  In  considering 
this  last  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
war  into  three  periods,  viz.,  from  its  commence- 
ment 2.  till  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
and,  3.  till  its  conclusion. 

I.  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  NICIAS. 
A.  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

a.  The  Synteleia  (including  the  Lesbians  and  Chians.) 

The  states  included  under  the  Athenian  Synte- 
leia, and  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  them  re- 

«  Tbucyd.  6. 31. 
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spectively,  have  already  been  described.  Although 
the  yoke  of  Athens  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the 
nobles  and  the  wealthier  orders^  it  is  probable  that 
in  various  communities  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence  was  common  to  all  classes.  But 
during  the  first  period  of  the  war  the  curse  of  dis- 
cord had  not  yet  poisoned  the  sources  of  Grecian 
society,  and  nobility  and  commonalty  were  alike 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  eager  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenians.  This 
however  in  most  cases  proceeded  from  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  upper  classes.  Those  states 
which  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  the  Athe- 
nian league,  betrayed  a  spirit  of  disaffection  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  mission  of 
Methymna  to  the  Peloponnesians  has  been  adverted 
to  above.  Potidaea  was  the  first  to  revolt  The 
indignant  iEgina  had  already  sent  clandestinely 
to  Sparta^,  when  Athens  prevented  the  proposed 
defection  by  expelling  the  whole  population  ^.  The 
defection  of  Mytilene  followed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war,  and  upon  being  once  more  reduced^ 
it  ceased  to  be  a  political  community  ^.  As  early 
as  the  year  430.  B.  C,  intestine  strife  had  broken 
out  in  Colophon,  whereby  the  Persians  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  and  blockaded  the  citizens  in 
the  harbour  of  Notium ;  these  dissensions  still  pre- 
vailed during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  bias  of 
one  party  being  towards  the  barbarians;  butthe  Athe- 
nians took  the  place,  and  only  suffered  their  own 
adherents  to  reside  there  under  Athenian  laws^. 

«  PlttL  Pericl.  29.  «  Thuc.  2.  27 ;  Diodor,  12. 44. 

^  Thuc.  3. 1,  sqq. ;  ArUtoL  Pol.  5. 3. 3.  assigns  as  the  reason  of  its  defec- 
tion :  l{  kwiirXripwv  <rrcurnos  ftvofiivtig* 
^  Thuc.  3.  34,  sqq. }  comp.  Arist  Pol.  5.  2. 12. 
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Chios  having  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  built 
new  walls,  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  took  the 
alarm,  and  they  caused  them  to  be  demolished ; 
whereupon  Chios  gave  pledges  for  its  fidelity  *^ 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians  ex- 
pelled the  Delians,  whom  they  suspected  of  carry- 
ing on  a  correspondence  with  Sparta'*;  but  their 
island  was  afterwards  restored  to  them.  When 
Brasidas  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Chalcidice,  they  all  with  one  accord  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Athene ;  Acanthus,  Stagira, 
Amphipolis,  Torone,  Scione,  Mende,  etc.,  received 
the  Spartan  liberator  with  open  arms'%  whilst 
Scione  crowned  him  with  a  golden  wreath,  as  the 
deliverer  of  Greece**.  Amphipolis  paid  him  the 
same  honours  after  his  death  as  it  had  previously 
done  to  Agnon,  the  founder  of  the  city^.  But 
the  demus  soon  after  succeeded  in  placing  Mende 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ^. 

b.  The  independent  confederates  of  Athens. 

(awb  ^v^fJbaxUt9  ovtopo/aoi,  Thuc.  7.  57.) 

Eminently  distinguished  for  its  zeal,  fidelity,  and 
fortitude  in  danger  and  distress  was  Plataeae,  whose 
aversion  to  the  despotism  of  Thebes  equalled  its 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  But 
the  oligarchical  party  which  existed  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  entered  into  relations  with 
Thebes^,  and  thus  brought  ruin  and  desolation 


*i  Thuc.  4.  51.    On  the  caution  of  the  Chiani,  comp.  8. 34. 
.»  Thuc.  6.  1.  "  Thuc.  4.  85,  «^. 

**  Thuc.  4.  1^1.  »  Thuc.  5.  11. 

^  Thuc.  4.  131.  "  —  tiiag  UptKa  ivwdfut^  Thuc.  2.  2, 
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upon  their  native  town.  Such  of  the  Platseans  as 
had  fled  before  the  destruction  of  their  city  be- 
came denizens  in  Athens,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Scione  ^.  The  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Nau- 
pactus  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Plataeae ;  its 
citizens,  grateful  to  Athens  for  having  rescued  them 
from  their  perilous  situation  in  Ithome,  and  esta- 
blished them  in  their  new  place  of  abode  ^,  nourished 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Spartans,  who  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  with  themselves.  The  conduct  of 
Corcyra  was  influenced  more  by  aversion  to  Co- 
rinth than  attachment  to  Athens.  Democratic 
feeling  here  degenerated  into  mob  violence.  Cor- 
cyra disclaimed  all  intention  of  breaking  the  ties 
of  affinity  which  bound  it  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
with  whom  it  wished  to  keep  up  relations  of  friend- 
ship*^, and  declared  that  it  only  intended  to  co- 
operate with  Athens  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
confederation.  Accordingly,  when  the  partisans 
of  the  Corinthian  oligarchy  were  butchered  with 
all  the  cruelty  of  fanatical  hostility,  Athens  re- 
ceived but  little  assistance  from  Corc3rra.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Acamanians  had  from  the 
second  year  of  the  war  been  in  the  interest  of 
Athens  ^^  But  they  were  still  so  backward  in 
political  culture  that  their  proceedings  could  not 
be  guided  by  much  calculation  or  design  ^ ;  their 
chief  inducement  to  take  part  in  the  war  was  the 
hope  of  spoil,  and  they  joined  the  Athenians  out 
of  hatred  to  the  Corinthian  settlement,  and  possi- 
bly out  of  aversion  to  the  Corinthian  intercourse. 

»  Thac.  5.  32.  «  Thur.  I.  103.  <«  Thuc.  3.  70. 

*^  Thuc.  2.  9;  comp.  62.  **  Comp.  ?ol.  i.  p.  93. 
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The  half-Greek  Argos  Araphilochium  was  espe- 
cially hostile  to  the  Ambraciots  who  were  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  coasts ;  the  Ambraciots  took 
the  city,  but  the  fugitives  having,  with  the  assistance 
of  Athens,  effected  their  return,  drove  out  the 
Ambraciots,  and  from  that  time  continued  faithfiil 
allies  of  the  Athenians  *\  On  the  contrary,  the 
town  of  (Eniadae**  and  the  tyrant  Euarchus  in 
Astacus**  were  for  the  Peloponnesians.  Mention 
occurs  ^  of  a  federal  council  (koivov)  of  the  Acarr 
nanians  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  in  Stratos,  the 
largest  town  in  the  country  *^ ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  that  body,  or  individual  commmiities  only 
were  in  alliance  with  Athens.  Cephallenia  and 
Zacynthus  fought  in  the  Athenian  ranks  rather 
from  compulsion  than  inclination  *®-  The  Ozolian 
Locrians  who  for  a  short  time  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Athenians,  displayed  the  usual  qualities  of 
the  barbarians,  venality,  rapacity,  and  faithless- 
ness ^.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  Spartan  army  the 
Amphissseans  declared  for  the  Peloponnesians*^. 
In  Thessaly  the  people  were  entirely  on  the  side 
of  Athens  ** ;  but  the  tyranny  of  the  Dynasts  pre- 
vented them  from  following  the  natural  bias  of 
their  feelings.  But  in  consequence  of  the  distrac- 
tions which  prevailed  there,  the  ranks  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  swelled  by  detachments  from  Larissa, 
Pharsalus,  Crannon,  Gyrton,  Pherae,  etc.*^  and 
especial  mention  occurs  of  Polymedes,  Aristonus^ 
and  the  Pharsalian  chief  Menon  ;  the  last  of  these 
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sent  the  Athenians  during  their  attack  upon  the 
M  endean  settlement,  Eion  near  Aniphipolis*^  twelve 
talents  and  two  or  three  hundred  horsemen  of  his 
own  **.  Some  of  the  mountain-tribes  around  Thes- 
saly,  consisting  of  iiEnianes  or  (Etaeans**,  Dolo- 
pians,  and  Malians,  were  at  enmity  with  the  Do- 
rian colony  Heraclea*^,  but  took  no  active  steps 
in  favour  of  the  Athenians  *^.  The  subject  of  the 
Italiots  and  Siceliots  will  be  treated  in  the  second 
chapter. 

B.  THE  PELOPONNESTAN  CONFEDERACY. 

a.  The  Peloponnesian  Symmachia  properly  so  called. 

The  most  prominent  state  of  the  league  after 
Sparta  was  at  this  time  Corinth.  Though  its  at- 
tachment to  Sparta  had  dated  from  a  very  remote 
period,  it  had  never  been  intemperate,  or  wholly 
incompatible  with  friendship  for  Athens  and  its 
youthfiil  democracy*.  But  now  its  hatred  to 
Athens  reached  the  highest  pitch,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protection  which  the  latter  afforded 
to  Corcyra,  its  rivalry  in  maritime  trade,  and  the 
irreparable  injury  it  had  done  to  the  colonial 
system  of  Corinth.  The  ArgoKc  towns,  Epidau- 
rus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  Halieis,  and  Phlius  ad- 
hered to  Sparta  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  with  their  wonted  zeal   and  fidelity,  which 


M  Tbuc.  4.  7. 

*^  XifKivoi  xtviffraic  idiotg  ;  Ps.  Deinosth.  de  Syntax.  173.  4.  6.  R ;  Dem. 
in  Ariatocr.  686.  29. 

«  See  vol.  i.  46.  n.  15.  *«  See  below. 

^  Accordiniir  to  Ps.  Demostb.  in  Neaer.  Sparta  summoaed  the  Malians, 
OBtsans  and  (!)  the  iEnianes  trav^iutct  to  her  assistance  in  besieging  PlatKS. 
It  is  not  very  surprising  that  they  did  not  obey  the  summons. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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derived  additional  force  from  their  incessant^  and 
by  no  means  unfounded  apprehensions  of  Argos. 
Tegea's  neighbourly  relation  with  Sparta  had  been 
revived,  but  Mantinea^,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  leaned  towards  Argos,  showed  considerable 
lukewarmness  in  its  alliance  with  Sparta.  The 
remaining  states  of  Arcadia,  such  as  Orchomenus, 
etc.,  were  for  Sparta.  However,  even  at  that 
period  the  Arcadians  evinced  the  readiness  to  serve 
for  pay  which  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  their  character;  and  even  Asiatic 
barbarians  could  purchase  the  services  of  Arcadian 
bands  ^.  Megara,  still  reckoning  itself  amongst 
the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  as  before  its  separation 
from  Corinth,  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  oli- 
garchs, but  even  the  lower  orders  were  probably 
exasperated  against  their  insolent  neighbours,  who, 
besides  preventing  them  from  disposing  of  their 
hardly-earned  produce  ^^  devastated  their  sterile 
lands  twice  every  year^.  Pellene  in  Achaia  was 
induced  to  enter  the  Symmachia  from  jealousy  and 
fear  of  its  opposite  neighbour  Naupactus  ^\ 

b.  Other  Members  of  the  Confederacy  without 

the  Peloponnesus. 

Amongst  these  the  first  place,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  public  opinion,  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Delphic  oracle  and  it$  Hierarchy.  The  Pythia 
openly  declared  that  the  Delphic  god  would  em- 
ploy his  whole  power  in  favour  of  Sparta  ^•.    The 

^  Its  troops  are  mentioDed,  Thocyd.  3.  107;  111. 

^  Thuc.  3.  34.  0'  Aristopb.  Acharo.  519,  sqq. 

•9  See  below.  $  63.  n.  4.  ^  Thuc.  2.  9. 

^  ^  Thuc.  1.  118:  Kai  aurbs  «^9  (vXX^i//€aOat  Kai  irapaKokovfitvoc  Kai 
aicXi/rof.     Comp.  2.  54. 
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intimate  connection  which  had  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  times  between  the  oracle  and  its  pious  be- 
liever Sparta,  and  the  fear  which  the  oligarchs  en- 
tertained of  the  Phocians,  drew  the  bands  of  their 
union  still  closer  than  before.  But  an  oligarchy 
upheld  by  Sparta  appears  to  have  maintained  an 
opposition  between  the  Phocians  and  Athenians, 
which  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the  popular 
feeling^.  Their  enmity  to  the  Thessalian  Dynasts, 
the  effects  of  which  had  usually  been,  that  the 
Phocians  were  foimd  amongst  the  enemies  of 
Thessaly,  still  existed,  it  is  true  ^ ;  but  it  had  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  force,  as  the  whole  of  these 
were  not  opposed  to  Athens.  But  the  first  place, 
in  point  of  strength,  must  be  assigned  to  Thebes, 
which,  though  governed  by  oligarchs,  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Athens  in  consequence  of  her 
cruelty  to  Plataeae.  The  rest  of  the  Boeotians^ 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  some  of  them 
by  compulsion,  as  was  the  case  with  Thespies, 
which,  despite  of  its  hereditary  aristocracy,  was 
disaffected  to  the  Thebans,  wherefore,  being  ac- 
cused of  an  understanding  with  Athens,  it  was  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  war  deprived  of  its  walls  by 
the  Thebans*.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
also  partisans  of  Athens  and  democracy  in  other 
Boeotian  towns,  and  even  in  Orchomenus  ^,  which 
had  at  one  time  offered  a  retreat  to  oUgarchical 
fugitives,  and  still  was  the  stronghold  of  equestrian 
aristocracy.  Amongst  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  who 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  example  of  Thebes, 

»  Coinp.  above»  §  61.  «•  Vol.  i.  $  27.  n.  37. 

^  Thuc.  4.  93.  meDtioDS  the  Haliartians,  Coroosans,  Copsans,  and  others 
about  the  lake  (iripi  r^v  \luvfiv},  Thespiaasi  Tanagneansi  and  Orchomenians. 
•■  Thuc.  4.  133.  »  Thuc.  4.  76. 
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oligarchy  likewise  prevailed  ^^  The  Thessalian 
Dynasts  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  not- 
withstanding their  oligarchy,  they  rarely  or  never 
crossed  their  frontier  to  assist  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  little  district  of  Doris,  being 
harassed  by  the  iiTuptions  of  the  (Etaeans,  sent  to 
jSparta  for  assistance.  This  occasioned  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  colony  Heraclea,  in 
Trachin,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  ^^  which  was 
designed  to  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  time 
of  war;  but  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  the 
iEnianes  ((Etaeans),  Dolopians,  and  Malians,  op- 
posed it  from  the  beginning '%  and  the  narrow- 
minded  Spartan  oligarchy  never  suffered  it  to  at- 
tain maturity  within  ^^.  The  iEtolians  first  fought 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Acamanians  ^*  and  Naupactus, 
and  latterly  to  defend  themselves  against  the  army 
which  invaded  their  territory  under  the  command 
of  Demosthenes  the  Athenian^*.  In  Acarnania  we 
have  seen  that  (Eniadae  and  Astacus  were  for  the 
Peloponnesians.  Ambracia,  Anactorion,  and  Leu- 
cas  sided  with  Corinth  out  of  hatred  to  the  arro- 
gant and  importunate  Corcyraeans.  Even  the 
Epirot  Chaones  fought  for  the  Peloponnesians^^, 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  aversion  to  Corcyra. 
On  the  southern  ooast  of  Thrace,  Chalcidice,  and 
the  barbarian  Bottieeans  adhered  to  the  confe- 
derates. The  collection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Surrounding  cities  within  Olynthus  had  very  im- 

w  Thuq.  1. 108.  7t  Thuo.  3.  92 ;  Diodor.  12.  77. 

^*  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  5.  51.  Afterwards  Agis  marched  out  from  Decelea 
against  the  (Etsans,  Kard  rrfv  vaXaidv  txBpav,  Thuc.  8.  3.  On  the 
subsequent  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  by  the  (Etaeans,  see  Xen. 
Hell.  1.  2. 18. 

"  Thuc.  3.93  ;  5.  12.  74  Vol.  i.  p.  137.  n.  39. 

'^  I1iuc.  3.  97,  sqq.  '•  Thuc.  2.  80. 
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portant  results.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  Botti- 
seans^  when  the  Persian  general  Artabazus  caused 
some  Chalcidians,  under  Critobulus  to  be  removed 
thither  from  Torone " ;  hereupon,  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Macedonian 
king  Perdiccas  collected  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  Athenian  colonies  within  the  walls  of 
Olynthus  ^®-  From  that  time  Olynthus  constituted 
a  general  capital,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Megalopolis,  which  in  a  later  age  formed  *the 
focus  and  centre  of  the  Arcadian  townships ;  but 
it  had  destroyed  the  several  cities  whose  inha- 
bitants had  been  transferred  to  W^.  When  the 
Chalcidians  are  afterwards  mentioned,  the  Olyn- 
thians  are  frequently  meant  *^.  In  examining  the 
character  of  these  Grseco-Thracian  towns  in  ge- 
neral, we  must  especially  bear  in  mind  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  respective  populations,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  barbarians. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  custom,  the 
Achaeans,  with  the  exception  of  Pellene,  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  contest.  Patrae  laid 
no  restrictions  upon  the  traffic  of  Athens,  but  at  the 
same  time  allowed  a  Corinthian  fleet  the  use  of 
its  harbour  ^\  To  the  neutral  states  we  may  more- 
over add  Melos  and  Thera,  Crete,  Cyrene,  the 
Pontic  states,  ApoUonia  on  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italiots,  and  Massilia. 

Unfortimately  both  parties  must  be  reproached 
with  having  drawn  barbarians  into  their  quarrel. 
The  Macedonian  Perdiccas,  whose  imbecile  and 


77  Herod.  8.  127.  ^*  Thuc.  1. 58  ;  Diod.  12.  34. 

'»  Thuc.  ubi  nap.  »  e.  g.  Thuc.  2.  68.  79.  101.  4.  7.  79. 

"  Thuc.  2.  83.  84. 
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wavering  conduct  places  him  on  a  par  with  Tis- 
saphemes,  fiiUy  deserves  the  name.  Thrace  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  favour  of  Athens ;  parti- 
cular mention  must  be  made  of  Sitalces,  prince  of 
the  Odrysae  ^,  whose  son  Sadocus  had  become  an 
Athenian  citizen^;  both  mercenaries  and  slaves 
went  regularly  to  Athens.  But  Sparta  incurred 
universal  obloquy  by  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
Persian  monarch  ®*,  a  measure  which  had  been  de- 
cided upon  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war®* ;  but 
this,  though  it  commenced  its  journey,  never 
reached  its  destination.  Several  succeeding  em- 
bassies were  equally  unsuccessful^,  and  a  similar 
destiny  attended  one  which  set  out  from  Athens, 
but  retraced  its  steps  upon  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes  *'.  How  distinctly  may  we 
here  perceive  the  prelude  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas ! 

2.    FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  NICIAS  TILL  THE  DTS- 
COMFITURE  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  IN  SICILY. 

The  revival  of  a  friendly  feeling  between  Sparta 
and  Athens  had  been  at  last  prevented  by  Brasidas 
and  Cleon  alone,  the  former  remarkable  for  his 
military  genius,  the  latter  notorious  for  riot  and 
debauchery*.  Their  death  was  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  a  crude  and  ineffective  expedient, 
which  only  served  to  remove  the  temporary  griev- 

•»  Thuc.  2.  29. 

**  Thuc.  2.  67  ;  Aristoph.  Acharo.  145.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Odryss,  Kortum  z.  Gesch.  hell.  Stiaatsverf.  169.  iqq. 

"  Thuc.  2.  7.  w  Thuc.  2.  67. 

^  One  of  the  kiuff's  answers,  intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  contained  the 
following  words,  which  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  written  in  jest, 
Thuc.  4.  50:  oi.yiyv^fuv  {t6v  fiaaikea)  '6,  ri  povXovrai*  iroXXwv  yap 
lK06yrvv  irp((r/3cwv  oifdiva  raitT^  Xlyciv. 

•^  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  «  Thuc.  5.  16. 
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ances  which  had  borne  most  recently  upon  the 
contending  parties^  but  brought  with  it  no  radical 
and  lasting  cure  for  the  evils  which  existed^  incapable 
of  reconciling  the  combatants,  and  of  inspiring  them 
with  any  confidence  in  its  duration.  It  stipulated, 
amongst  other  points,  that  all  should  have  unim- 
peded access  to  the  national  sanctuary  in  Delphi, 
and  that  the  Autonomia  of  that  institution  should  be 
respected ;  that  the  Thracian  towns  Argilos,  Sta- 
gira.  Acanthus,  Scolos,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  neutral,  with  the 
reservation  of  a  right  in  Athens  to  persuade  them 
to  join  her  confederacy  if  she  should  think  proper. 
Amphipolis,  Scione,  Torone,  and  Sermylus  became 
dependent  upon  Athens  %  etc.  Corinth,  Megara, 
Thebes,  and  Elis  violently  opposed  the  ratification 
of  the  peace,  but  the  majority  of  voices  at  the 
Peloponnesian  congress  decided  in  favour  of  it  ^. 
Sparta  entered  into  another  treaty  with  Athens  ^\ 
Hereupon  violent  distractions  arose  amongst  the 
PeloponnesianSy  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
political  blindman's  buff  at  the  time  of  the  league 
of  Cambray,  the  holy  alliance,  and  the  quad- 
ruple treaty  of  Herrenhausen  and  Wusterhau- 
sen.  The  league  which  Sparta  concluded  with 
Athens  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  was  foreign  to  the  spirit,  and  incompatible 
ynth  the  provisions  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  excited 
was  converted  into  consternation  and  rage  when 
the  final  clause  of  that  treaty  became  known. 
This  declared  that  if  Athens  or  Sparta  thought 

•  Thuc.  5.  18.  *»  Thac.  5.  17. 

•'  Thuc.  6.  23. 
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proper  to  take  from  or  add  to  it,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  do  so  without  any  infraction  of  its 
provisions  on  either  side.  Sparta,  who  thus 
abandoned  her  allies,  and  even  coalesced  with 
their  enemies  in  oppressing  them,  was  assailed  by  a 
whole  host  of  angry  passions ;  suspicion,  jealousy, 
terror,  and  indignation  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  allies.  The  frail  bond  which  had  united 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  not  withstand 
this  shock.  Corinth  invited  Argos  to  enter  into  a 
coalition  against  Sparta^;  Argos,  still  indignant 
at  the  loss  of  Cynuria^%  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  proposal.  Mantinea,  whose  differences  with 
Tegea  had,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  broken 
out  into  actual  hostilities  ^*,  and  which,  during  the 
war  against  Athens,  had  conquered  the  land  of  the 
Arcadian  Parrhasians,  was  particularly  apprehen- 
sive of  the  resentment  of  Sparta^;  democracy 
became  a  means  to  promote  an  alliance  between 
them.  In  a  like  predicament  was  Elis,  which  had 
reduced  the  Lepreatians,  whereupon  Sparta  had 
despatched  a  body  of  Hoplitee  to  their  aid,  and  re- 
stored the  independence  of  Lepreum^.  Lastly,  the 
Thracian  towns^  were  fearftil  lest  they  might  again 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  Athens.  Corinth  prosecuted 
the  affair  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  alacrity,  whilst 
Thebes  and  Megara  Umited  their  interference  to 
words,  out  of  repugnance  to  an  alliance  with  the 
democratic  Argos**.  Tegea,  where,  however,  a 
hostile  faction  was  not  idle^,  as  well  as  Orcho- 


^  Thuc.  5.  27.  M  Thuc.  5.  14.  41. 

«  Thuc.  4.  134.  »«  Thuc.  6. 29. 

«  Thuc.  6.  31.  49.  ^  Thuc.  6.  31. 

i»  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  »  Thuc.  6.  62.  63. 
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menus  *~,  Epidaurus^  etc.,  still  adhered  to  Sparta. 
Corinth  finding  itself  unable  to  effect  a  general 
league  against  Sparta,  became  greatly  alarmed, 
and  strange  plots  and  counterplots  now  ensued. 
Corinth  failed  in  its  efforts  to*  bring  about  an 
alliance  between  Thebes,  Megara,  and  the  Thrar- 
cian  towns,  and  afterwards  with  Argos,  in  order 
by  that  means  to  gain  access  to  Sparta  ^^^  But 
the  mutual  suspicion  of  Athens  and  Sparta  once 
more  awoke.  The  restitution  of  those  places 
which  had  been  occupied  during  the  war  was  de- 
ferred, and  Athens  retained  possession  of  Pylos. 
The  Spartans  required  Thebes  to  cede  Panacton 
to  the  Athenians,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  Pylos 
for  themselves  ^^.  But  the  Thebans  razed  Panac- 
ton to  the  ground,  and  excited  fresh  disturbances. 
Argos,  fearing  that  Athens  might  become  a  party 
to  Sparta's  negociations  with  Thebes,  endeavoured 
to  become  reconciled  with  Sparta  ^^ ;  but  Athens 
feeling  indignant  at  the  demolition  of  Panacton^ 
Alcibiades  complained  of  the  intrigues  of  Sparta^ 
and  sent  clandestinely  to  Argos  *^.  Argos  here- 
upon again  joined  its  ancient  ally  Athens,  and 
relying  upon  its  support,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Elis  and 
Mantinea,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  01)rmp. 
90.  1 ;  420.  B.  C. ;  each  state  being  precluded 
from  entering  into  a  separate  league  with  Sparta*^. 
Thus  Corinth  once  more  declared  for  Sparta  ^°^. 
The  Eleans  forbade  the  Spartans  to  attend  the 


»»  Thuc.  6.  61.  *•*  Thuc.  5.  37.  38. 

»«  Thuc.  5.  36.  *"  Thuc.  6.  40,  41. 

>•«  Thuc.  6.  42,  gqq.  »«  Thuc.  6.  44,  sqq. 
>«  Thuc.  6.  48. 
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Olympic  festival*^;  Alcibiades  conquered  Patrae 
for  Athens,  and  erected  long  walls  there  ^*;  and 
the  Argives  ravaged  the  territory  of  Epidaurus. 
Meanwhile  a  breach  once  more  ensued  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  because  the  latter  had  thrown 
a  garrison  into  Heraclea  in  Trachin,  upon  pretence 
of  defending  it  against  its  hostile  neighbours,  but 
Sparta  hesitated  to  commence  hostilities  ^^.  This 
wild  disorder  lasted  for  several  years,  until  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
war,  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  shadow  of  a 
confederacy.  The  Eleans  had  retired  before  the 
engagement,  because  the  allied  army  had  refused 
to  march  against  the  Lepreatians  at  their  request ^^^ 
Sparta  now  restored  peace  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  endeavoured  to  provide  for  its  continuance  by 
introducing  oligarchy  into  some  of  the  cities  least 
to  be  depended  upon,  such  as  Argos  "S  Sicyon  "*, 
Achaia "%  Pellene  ***,  etc.  In  the  meantime, 
through  the  victory  of  the  demus  over  the  oli- 
garchs in  Argos,  the  Athenians  had  soon  recovered 
that  city,  and  now  advised  the  Argives  to  build 
long  walls,  the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  the 
Athenian  confederacy^^.  This,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  Argives  fought  amongst  the 


'•^  Thttc.  6.  49. 

'^  Thuc.  6.  53.  A  Patrean  said,  the  Atheniani  will  devour  us ;  Alcibiades 
replied :  'Iffk^c^nard  fiuepbv  cat  KarA  ro^g  irh^ag,  Acuctdaifidvtoi  Bk  rard 
ri^v  KifaXt^v  Koi  d0p6iaQ,    Plot.  Alcib.  15. 

»•  Thuc.  5.  52.  «w  Thuc.  6.  62. 

"»  Thuc.  5.  76.  79.  "«  Thuc.  5.  82. 

>»  Thuc.  ubi  sup. 

"^  It  is  evident,  from  Xeuoph.  Hell.  7.  4. 17,  compared  with  Diod.  15.  68, 
that  Pellene  alone  is  to  be  understood  whenever  Achaia  is  mentioned  in 
Xenophon.  Comp.  my  Disput.  de  Veterum  Scriptorum  Gnecorum  Levitate, 
etc.  p.  8.  9.  Lips.  1825. 

"*  Thuc.  5.  82. 
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Athenians  in  Sicily  and  in  Asia"^  and  served 
against  the  oligarchists  in  Athens  ^^^  Sparta  did 
not  make  any  direct  attack  upon  them.  More- 
over, although  Athenians  had  fought  at  Mantinea, 
the  peace  continued  to  subsist  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  form  at  least,  for  some  time  after- 
wards, till  Alcibiades  at  length  set  the  conscience 
of  the  Spartans  at  rest,  and  provoked  them  to 
fortify  Decelea.  Meanwhile  Athens  committed  an 
act  of  unparalleled  outrage  upon  Melos,  which,  with 
a  Dorian  population,  had  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
trality. The  Athenians  commanded  the  inhabi- 
tants to  join  their  maritime  confederacy  against 
the  Spartans,  and  upon  their  refusal,  they  took 
the  place,  slaughtered  the  men,  and  reduced  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery  ^". 

The  tide  of  war  rolled  towards  Sicily.  That 
confusion  and  absence  of  all  steadfastness  and  con- 
sistency in  alliance  and  counter-alliance  which 
characterized  the  mother-country  had,  fix>m  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  prevailed  here.  The  policy 
of  the  Italiots  seemed  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
object  of  maintaining  tranquillity  and  consulting 
their  own  safety :  none  of  the  states  of  that  island 
evincing  any  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  war 
which  distracted  the  mother-country.  Such  was 
the  preponderance  of  Syracuse,  that  every  other 
calculation  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  appre- 
hensions to  which  the  grasping  disposition  of  that 
state  gave  rise.  But  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
war,  the  principle  of  relationship  operated  as  an 
additional  bond  of  alliance  amongst  the  enemies  of 

"•  Thuc.  7.  37 ;  8.  28.  *"  Thuc.  6.  86. 

1"  Thttc.  5.  84»  iqq. 
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Syracuse.  Leontini^  suffering  from  the  oppressiott 
of  Syracuse,  had,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  sent 
the  orators,  Gorgias  and  Tisias,  to  ask  assistance 
pf  the  Athenians  "^ ;  the  Chalcidian  settlements  in 
alliance  with  it  had  made  a  similar  application, 
upon  the  ground  of  their  Ionic  origin*^.  But  the 
Doric '  Camarina  was  also  in  league  with  them,- 
whilst  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Messana, 
though  that  city  was  not  exempt  from  dissensions, 
were  attached  to  the  Athenian  party  till  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war  *^\  Syracuse  was  supported  by  all 
the  other  Siceliots,  except  Agrigentum,  which  kept 
aloof  from  both  parties,  as  well  as  by  the  island  of 
Lipara  "*  and  Locri  ^^.  On  the  other  hand  Rhe- 
gium,  impelled  by  hatred  to  Locri,  sided  with 
Leontini  and  Athens  ***.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war,  the  noble  Syracusan,  Hermocrates,  adjusted 
the  differences  of  the  contending  parties  ***.  Dis- 
sensions having  arisen  in  Leontini,  the  demus  was 
expelled,  after  which  the  oligarchists  being  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  town,  united  with  Sjrracuse  ^. 

The  recommencement  of  hostilities  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  great  Athenian  army  to  Sicily,  were 
occasioned  by  the  assault  of  the  Selinuntians  on 
Egesta,  a  city  not  of  purely  Grecian  origin.  Seli- 
nus  was  in  relations  of  friendship  with  Sjrracuse, 
and  Egesta  sent  to  Athens  for  assistance,  its  am- 
bassadors being  accompanied  by  some  of  the  ex- 
pelled democrats  of  Leontini  ^^.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  war^«,  Olymp,  91.  |;  415.  B,  C,  the 

i»  Tfaucyd.  3.  86;  Diodor.  12.  53;  comp.  Plato  Hipp.  Maj.  282.  A.; 
Paus.  6. 17.  4.  «*  Thucyd.  3. 86. 

»»  Thucyd.  4.  2. 24. 25 ;  6.  4.  »»  Thucyd.  3.  88. 

•»  Thucyd.  4.  2.  24.  25.  "*  Thucyd.  3.  86 ;  4.  2.  24.  25. 

»•»  Thucyd.  4.  69,  sqq.  ««  Thucyd.  5.  4. 

»«  Thucyd.  6.  6. 19.  »»  Thucyd.  7.  28, 
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Argives  and  M egarian  fugitives,  besides  the  Nesiotae, 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Syra- 
cuse, for  it  was  against  that  city  that  their  prepara- 
tions were  chiefly  directed,  whilst  the  Mantineans 
and  Cretans  served  for  pay  *^.  The  towns  of  the 
Italiots,  and  even  Rhegium  amongst  the  number  "^ 
now  almost  unanimously  sought  to  remain  neuter. 
Tarentum  and  Locri  refused  to  allow  the  Athenians 
to  land  "^,  and  Crotona  afterwards  forbade  them  to 
march  through  its  territory  "^  It  was  not  till  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peloponnesian  party  had  been 
effected  in  the  following  year,  that  Thurii  and 
Rhegium  assisted  the  Athenians  *".  Amongst  the 
Siceliots,  Naxos  voluntarily  espoused  the  cause  of 
Athens ;  but  Catana  ^^,  which  was  surprised  by 
Pericles,  did  so  partly  by  compulsion.  At  first 
Gela  alone  declared  for  Syracuse,  Camarina  re- 
maining neuter  ^^.  But  the  ranks  of  both  par- 
ties received  gradual  reinforcements.  Troops  fi-om 
those  states  which  respectively  belonged  to  the  Athe- 
nian and  Peloponnesian  leagues,  arrived  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  before  Syracuse.  The 
muster-roll  of  Thucydides  ^'^  is  an  extraordinary 
document,  for  in  enumerating  the  combatants  on 
both  sides,  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  record 
several  facts  totally  at  variance  with  the  division 
which  he  attempts  to  establish,  viz.,  into  Dorians 
and  lonians.  The  Athenians,  among  whom  were 
counted  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and  the  cleruchi 
of  iEgina  and  Histiaea,  were  supported  by  war- 
riors from  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Styra  and  Carystus  in 

«  Thacyd.  6.  43.  »»  Thucyd.  6.  44. 

"•  ITiucyd.  ubi  sup.  »»  1  hucyd.  7.  36. 

>»  Thucyd.  7.  36.  »«  Thucyd.  6.  61. 

»»  Thucyd.  6.  67.  87.  •»  Thucyd.  7.  57.  68. 

▼OL.  II.  H 
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Euboea ;  lonians  from  the  Cyclades  Ceos,  Andros, 
Tenos,  and  from  Miletus,  Samos,  and  Chios; 
iEolians  from  Methymna,  Tenedos,  and  iEnos; 
Dorians  from  Rhodes,  Cythera,  Corcyra ;  Achaeans 
from  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus — all  islanders  or 
inhabitants  of  maritime  districts,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corcjn-a,  compelled  to  perform  service. 
To  these  must  be  added  M essenian  Dorians  from 
Naupactus  and  Pylos,  democratic  fugitives  from 
Megara,  Argives  impelled  by  hatred  to  Sparta  and 
the  self-interested  calculations  of  individuals  *^^ 
Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians  ^^,  -^tolians  and 
Cretans  for  pay,  Acamanians  on  account  of  their 
friendship  for  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  allured  by 
the  hope  of  spoil,  and  lastly,  a  party  from  Thurii 
and  Metapontum,  Rhegium  ^^,  Naxos,  and  Catanat 
The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  Camarina,  Gela,  Selw 
nus,  and  Himera ;  the  only  Spartan  amongst  them 
was  GyUppus.  The  most  ardent  of  the  combatants 
were  the  Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadiatis, 
The  Arcadians,  constrained  by  their  oligarchs  the 
Sicyonians,  fought  for  hire,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Thebans  were  inspired  by  their  invetei;ate  hatveil 
to  Athens.  Thespias  had,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  endeavoured  to  cause  an  insurrection  in 
Sicily**^.  Lastly,  Cyrene  had  sent  two  triremes 
and  commanders  ^*K  The  Sicilians  fought  first  on 
the  one  side,  then  on  the  other  ^^K  Athens  endea-- 
voured  to  gain  over  to  its  cause  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians 
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*"  'Apyiioi  fdv  oi  rrjc  Cw/i^ax^ac  Jfvtjca  naXXov,  fi  r^g  AaKiScufjLovlutv  n 
iX^pi^S  K^^  ^^C  vapavTiKa  %Ka<rToi  iBlac — >}«coXov9ovv. 

'*  Iwi  rove  ^f^  iroXc^lovc  <Tfuriv  AiroSuKvvfikvovi  iivai  tluB6fic* 
»»  Comp.  Thttcyd.  7,  33.  36  »«  Thucyd.  6. 95. 

»«  Thucyd.  6.  6«.  »«  Thucyd.  7, 1. 

««  Thucyd.  e.  88. 
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III.  FROM  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS 
IN  SICILY  TILL  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

All  previous  relations  were  now,  with  few  excep- 
tions, dissolved.  Individuals  eagerly  sought  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  as  mercenaries,  while  the  commu- 
nities were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  exhausted 
treasuries ;  this  was  aggravated  by  the  dissensions 
which  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  various  states, 
and  especially  those  which  dread  of  the  Athenian 
power  had  hitherto  held  in  tranquillity  and  sub- 
jection. The  demus  was  still  generally  in  favour 
of  Athens  ^**,  but  the  oligarchs  once  more  raising 
their  heads,  contracted  engagements  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  prepared  to  throw  off  the  Athe- 
nian supremacy.  The  Athenian  party  had  been 
driven  out  from  many  states  which  had  preserved 
their  independence,  and  amongst  others  from 
Thurii,  whereupon  the  banished  Rhodian  Dorieus 
took  the  command  of  a  Thurian  squadron  against 
the  Athenians***.  The  Peloponnesians  now  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  eflPecting  the  final  destruction 
of  their  exhausted  adversary,  whilst  the  expecta- 
tion of  sharing  in  the  spoil  of  their  once  haughty 
but  now  fstllen  mistress,  allured  to  the  war  large 
detachments  from  the  west;  Syracuse,  Selinus, 
Tarentum  and  Locri**^,  sent  ships  to  the  asskfc- 
ance  of  the  Peloponnesians.  But  still  more  per* 
nicious  than  this  state  of  agitation  and  excitement 
were  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  and  afterwards 
of  Lysander,  and  no  previous  feature  in  the  war 

•**  TlMicwl.  8.  8. 

1^  Ps.  Plut.  in  Tit  Lys.  9. 322 ;  comp.  Thucyd.  8. 35. 39;  Xeoopb.  He)?.  I. 
1.1;  1.6.19. 
»^  Thucyd.  8.  27.  91. 
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had  operated  so  injuriously  to  the  character  of 
the  nation  at  large,  as  the  disgraceful  avarice 
which  induced  them  to  flock  around  the  barba- 
rians, Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  who  no 
longer  feared  the  Greeks  after  the  disasters  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  Alcibiades  set  the  exam- 
ple, but  he  was  too  proficient  in  political  wiles 
and  subtilties  to  be  duped  by  the  clumsy  artifices 
of  Tissaphernes,  whom  he  very  soon  moulded 
to  his  own  purposes ;  Sparta  soon  followed  his 
example,  and  incurred  just  reprehension  by  her 
three  treaties  with  Tissaphernes  **^,  in  which  she 
abandoned  the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  afterwards  did  at  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas.  But  many  of  these  maritime 
states  gradually  withdrew  from  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. Amongst  these  were  Chios,  (though  not 
without  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  demus, 
which  it  required  all  the  severity  and  determination 
of  the  oligarchs  to  overcome  ^^,)  Erythree,  Clazo- 
mense,  Lebedos,  Methymna,  and  Mitylene,  which 
had  again  raised  itself  from  its  ruins.  To  these 
must  be  added  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  which  dis* 
played  great  energy  in  their  opposition  to  Athens, 
Rhodes,  Abydos,  Lampsacus,  Byzantium,  and  Tha- 
sus,  whence,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  party  were 
soon  after  expelled  ^^,  Olymp.  92.  3,  and  at  length, 
to  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  the  Athenians,  Eu- 

»«  Thucyd.  8. 18.  37.  68. 

^**  Thucyd.  8. 15. 23. 38 ;  Diodorui,  13. 65,  narrates  that  the  Lacedaemoniao 
Cratesippiaas  brought  back  Chian  exiles,  Ol.  92.  4,  who  thereupon  expelled 
six  hundred  of  their  adversaries.  The  Prostatie  of  the  demus  appear  to  have 
been  banished  first ;  they  propitiated  the  LacedflBmonian  by  means  of  bribes. 
Divisions  amongst  the  oligarchs  themselves  had  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
some  of  them. 

'^  Xen.  Hell.  1.1.  32.  Comjp.  respecting  the  recovery  of  Thasus,  Olymp. 
93.  1,  by  Tbrasybulus,  1.  4.  9  ;  Diodor.  13.  72. 
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boea***,  which  endeavoured,  like  Athens,  to  con- 
nect its  dependent  towns  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  long  walls,  and  unite  itself  to  the  continent  by 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Euripus.  By  the  sea- 
sonable establishment  of  an  unqualified  democracy, 
Samos  was  preserved  to  Athens"*,  and  its  main 
bulwark  in  the  war,  Methymna,  was  reconquered  ^^\ 
After  Alcibiades  returned  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
treachery  and  force  effected  various  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  though  none  of  the 
maritime  states  were  any  longer  capable  of  pass- 
ing independent  and  unanimous  decrees.  Samos 
and  Naupactus  remained  faithful  to  Athens  till 
the  last.  For  some  time  Syracuse  took  part 
in  the  naval  war  against  Athens  in  the  west ;  but 
the  Carthaginians  like  the  eastern  barbarians,  em- 
boldened by  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  mari- 
time power,  soon  fitted  out  formidable  armaments 
against  the  Siceliots,  when  the  arms  of  Syracuse 
had  ample  occupation  at  home. 

III.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  INTERNAL 
CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEK  STATES  IN  GENERAL. 

§  63.  The  relentless  destiny  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  unhallowed  war,  seemed  to  reveal  itself  in 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  time ;  earthquakes 
were  felt  almost  every  year  during  its  continuance ; 
iEtna  cast  forth  fire  ;  eclipses  terrified  the  people ; 
drought,  famine,  and  the  plague  *,  swept  away  mul- 

»*>  Thucyd.  8—15. 21.  23.  44.  60.  80.  95. 
»«  Thucyd.  8.  21.  73.    See  below,  $  66.  n.  173. 
>»3  Thucyd.  8.  23  ;  Xenopb.  Hell.  1.  6.  13. 

>  See  Thucyd.  1.  23;  2.  8;  28.  48,  sqq.  ;  3.  89.  116 ;  4.  52  ;  5.  50^ 
6.  95 ;  Diod.  12.  59. 
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titudcs  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  citizens.  But 
the  terrors  of  nature  were  less  dreadfiil  than  the 
passions  of  men  ;  covetousness  and  revenge,  hatred 
and  rage,  sordid  avarice  and  bloodstained  cruelty, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  working  havoc  and 
destruction ;  towns  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
the  vanquished  and  defenceless  were  remorselessly 
butchered,  and  all  that  the  nation  had  been  used  to 
regard  with  veneration  was  abandoned  to  profana- 
tion and  insult.  The  inviolability  of  heralds  and 
sanctuaries,  and  the  custom  of  granting  quarter  to, 
and  exchanging  prisoners  *,  which  had  hitherto  been 
observed  amidst  all  their  political  vicissitudes,  were 
now  utterly  disregarded  in  the  rage  and  exaspera- 
tion that  prevailed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Peloponnesians 
commenced  this  system  of  outrage  and  atrocity. 
The  Megarians  with  a  revolting  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  slew  the  Athenian  herald  Anthe- 
mocritus  ^  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  decree  which  the  Athenians  passed  in 
consequence  breathed  the  most  implacable  hos- 
tility ;  they  proclaimed  a  war  of  extermination 
against  Megara,  and  death  to  every  Megarian  who 
should  set  foot  upon  Athenian  ground;  whilst 
an  obligation  was  appended  to  the  oath  of  the 
generals  to  invade  the  Megarian  territory  twice 
every  year*.  Allowing  that  the  latter  possibly 
committed  this  outrage  under  the  influence  of 
blind  passion,  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation 
of   the    calm    and    deliberate    treachay    of  the 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  197.  198. 

'  IMut.  Peric.  30 ;  Harpocrat. ' AvBefioKotros. 

*  I'lut.  ubi  sup. ;  corop.  Thuc.  2.  31  ;  4.  66. 
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Peloponnesians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
their  profanation  of  that  which  religion  had  sanc- 
tified. I  allude  to  the  attempt  of  the  Thebans 
to  possess  themselves  of  Plat^se  in  spite  of  its 
independence^  which  had  long  been  recognised, 
and  the  inviolability  secured  to  it  in  consequence 
of  its  connection  with  the  temple  and  festival 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios^  It  is  true  that  hereupon 
Plataeas  showed  no  quarter  to  the  Theban  prison- 
ers ^.  In  a  short  time  it  became  the  general  usage 
of  war&re  to  kill  the  prisoners  on  both  sides ;  it 
was  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  free  passage  was 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  a  reduced  fortress,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Potidsea  ^ ;  the  men  were  gene- 
rally put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children 
reduced  to  slavery.  This  was  the  fate  which  Pla- 
taeas^  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  conscience  afterwards  tormented  them^. 
The  Athenians  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  iEginetans  who  w^e  expelled  ^^  from  their 
island  ^^  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  after- 
wards led  away  from  their  habitation  in  Thyrea 
and  put  to  death  ^ ;  a  similar  £ite  befel  the  Scio- 
naeans^^  and  Melians^\  The  massacre  of  the 
Mytilenseans,  which  had  been  resolved  upon  at  the 
instigation  of  the  sanguinary  Cleon,  was  confioed 

*  Plut.  Aristid.  21,  on  the  festival  Eleutheria.  It  is  there  stated  coDsistently 
with  the  accouDta  in  Tbucyd.  2.  71,  that  the  Gj«eks  had  determined  after  the 
battle  of  Platea: :  IlXaraicic  (^  dirvXoui  xai  upo\>g  d^iitrBiU  nf  Oef,  Ovov- 
ras  vrrip  rtig  'EXXo^oc- 

"  Thucyd.  2.  5  ;  coinp.  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neser.  1378. 

'  Thucyd.  2.70: — ^vyepriaav,  UeXdfcv  avroitc  rai  iraiSac  Kal  yvvaXxaq 
Koi  TohQ  itrtKvispQVQ  {dv  kvi  XnarUff,  yvvavcaQ  Sk  t^v  Svotv,  Kai  apyvptov 
rt  ptfThv  ty^vTaQ  l^Siov. 

»  Thucyd.  3.  68.  »  Thucyd.  7.  18. 

1^  Cic.de  Oflfic.  3.  11.  Is  it  true  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  thumbs, 
and  if  so  did  it  take  place  then,  or  had  it  already  occurred  in  456  1 

»»  Thucyd.  2.  27  ;  Diod.  12.  44.  '«  Thucyd.  4.  57. 

»  Thucyd.  6.  32.  '<  Thucyd.  6.  116. 
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to  the  thousand  prisoners  in  Athens  ^*.  Amongst 
the  very  rare  instances  of  humanity  it  is  recorded 
of  Conon  that  he  pardoned  and  liberated  ^^  the 
noble  Rhodian  Dorieus  whom  he  had  taken  pri- 
soner, Olymp.  93.  2.  whilst  commanding  a  squa- 
dron from  Thurii,  whither  he  had  fled  upon  being 
driven  from  Rhodes  by  the  Athenians.  The  Syra- 
cusans  condemned  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
whom  they  took  prisoners  to  die  a  lingering  death 
in  their  stone-quarries^^,  or  reduced  tliem  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  Lysander  completed  this  long 
series  of  atrocities,  by  executing  the  three  thou- 
sand Athenians  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
iEgos  Potamos".  This  act  of  vengeance  against 
enemies  who  had  borne  arms  against  them  is  less 
revolting  than  the  gratuitous  cruelty  of  the  Spar- 
tans, in  murdering  the  traders  of  neutral  towns 
whom  they  found  on  board  the  vessels  they 
captured  ^^.  Some  ambassadors  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  the  Persian  king  who  were  seized 
in  Thrace  and  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians,  were 
by  them  put  to  death  as  spies  are  at  the  present 
day  *^  No  promises  were  considered  binding ;  and 
men,  in  other  respects  brave  and  honest,  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  artifice  to  get  their  victims 
into  their  power,  in  con-oboration  of  which  may 
be  adduced  the  conduct  of  Paches,  who  used  in- 
insidious  and  equivocal  words  in  treating  with  an 
Arcadian  commander**. 


•*  Tbucyd.  3.  60.  »•  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  6.  19. 

*7  Thucyd.  7.  86;  comp.  Diodor.  13.  19,  sqq.  ;  Plut.  Nic.  28. 

'B  Plut.  Lysand.  is ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  1.  32,  who  as  usual  states  too  few, 
and  Pausan.  9.  31.  6,  where  the  number  appears  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated. 

'»  Thucyd.  2. 67  ;  comp.  3.  32.  »  1  hucyd.  2.  67. 

2»  Thucyd.  3.  34  ;  comp.  Polyain.  3.  2. 
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The  exasperation  of  the  combatants,  as  it  caused 
them  to  disregard  every  motive  to  mercy  and  re- 
conciliation, founded  in  the  remembrance  of  their 
common  nationality,  so  it  even  urged  them  im- 
piously to  assail  that  on  which  religion  had  conferred 
sanctity  and  immunity.  As  the  altar  of  Jove 
the  Deliverer  had  been  desecrated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Plataeae,  so  the  Spartans,  impelled  by 
hatred  of  the  Eleans,  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
Olympic  territory  *^,  and  the  Athenians  drove  the 
Delians  from  their  island  ^^.  Those  appointed  to 
preside  over  and  to  tend  the  supreme  national 
sanctuaries,  the  ministers  of  the  Delphic  god  and 
the  Olympic  Zeus,  are  chargeable  with  the  grossest 
partizanship ;  the  Peloponnesians  obtained  supplies 
of  money  from  them^*,  and  sent  them  in  return 
spoil  taken  in  war.  The  Amphictyonic  council, 
which,  soon  after  the  Persian  war,  had  displayed 
its  patriotism  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  head  of  the 
traitor  Ephialtes,  by  the  inscription  on  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylae,  and  the  decree  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dolopian  pirates  from  Scyros  *^  had  dwindled 
into  a  mere  shadow,  and  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  no  example  is  recorded  of  its  efficiency, 
either  in  word  or  deed.  The  nationality  of  the 
Greeks  being  thus  deprived  of  its  noblest  attributes, 
they  became  the  more  liable  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  the  barbarians,  and  no  longer  possessed  for- 
titude enough  to  withstand  the  seductions  of  Per- 
sian gold. 

**  Tbucyd.  5.  49 ;  where  the  Eleans  appear  to  enjoy  the  immunity  in  their 
own  right. 

"  1  bucyd.  5.  7.    On  the  Delians,  see  5.  32. 

**  Thucyd.  I.  121 ;  4. 134  ;  Plut.  Lysand.  1  ;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  n.  77. 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  179.  See  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject,  Plat,  de 
Orac.  Pyth.  7.  679,  681.R. 
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But  this  gloomy  picture  is  drawn  into  full  and 
terrible  distinctness  by  the  baneful  flames  of  civil 
discord,  which  raged  with  the  most  devastating 
fiiry.  The  evils  caused  by  these  intestine  convul- 
sions were  still  greater  than  those  which  resulted 
from  the  attempts  of  the  belligerents  to  injure  one 
another,  though  they  were  aggravated  by  the  com- 
bination between  the  internal  faction  and  the  enemy 
vnthout.  The  civil  feuds  which  sprang  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  attained  strength  and  matu- 
rity with  its  farther  progress.  All  were  occupied 
with  traitorous  designs  in  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure assistance  from  without,  in  order  to  overpower 
the  adverse  faction  at  home  ^,  whilst  the  suspicion 
and  calumny  excited  by  these  proceedings,  at  length 
sowed  the  seeds  of  treason,  in  minds  which  had 
hitherto  been  unoorrupted  *'. 

Now,  in  examining  the  opposite  constitutions 
which  the  two  leading  powers  were  bent  upon 
establishing  and  maintaining,  we  must,  as  before 
observed,  be  especially  carefal  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  real  and  substantive  representation  of 
democracy  or  oligarchy,  and  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  their  names  as  a  means  to  advance  other 
objects.  Each  of  the  two  leading  states,  in  declar- 
ing its  resolution  to  support  certain  political  prin- 
ciples, was  actuated  by  the  design  of  strengthen- 
ing, securing,  and  extending  its  own  hegemony®. 
Moreover,  in  so  doing,  they  everywhere  established 
their  own  customs  and  usages,  which  were  after- 
wards transplanted  to  other  states,  where,  frail  and 

^  As  Agesilaas  aAerwards  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord,  Poly«n.  1.  1'.  33. 
''  See  the  admirable  description  of  Thucydides,  3.  82. 
*  See  the  judgnent  which  Aristotle  pronounces  on  the  wellrknown  facts, 
Pol.  5.  6.  9. 
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insecure  in  themselves^  and  deprived  of  the  nurtur- 
ing and  fostering  influence  of  custom  and  congenial 
feeling,  they  could  not  strike  firm  roots  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  shocks  by  whidi  they  were  assailed. 
Not  yfas  it  possible,  from  the  prevalence  of  party 
feeling  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  external  aid 
and  support,  to  establish  any  fixed  constitutional 
forms  which  should  be  rec<^Hised  by  all.  One  party 
eagerly  grasped  what  foreign  power  offered,  whilst 
the  other  indignantly  rejected  it;  the  former  re- 
fused to  admit  the  other  to  a  participaticm  in  its 
newly-acquired  power,  whilst  the  latter  was  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  authority  of  its  rivals. 
Selfishness  destroyed  all  public  spirit,  and  political 
anti^onists  no  longer  recognised  a  higher  and 
purer  aim.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  demagogues 
with  their  fanatical  partisans;  on  the  other  the 
dynasts  with  their  armed  bands,  whilst  there  was  no 
third  element  to  appease  and  to  reconcile  them  ^, 
the  orcMnance  of  Solon  forbidding  any  citizen  to 
remain  neuter  in  civil  dissensions,  now  weighed  like 
a  curse  upon  Greece.  The  law  no  longer  had  sanc- 
tion and  efficacy,  the  d3masts  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der their  own  power  paramount  to  its  authority; 
whilst  the  demagogues  and  their  mob-partisans 
recognised  no  other  law  than  that  contained  in 
the  last  of  their  own  crude  and  unsettled  decrees. 

The  two  parties  not  only  refused  every  (^er 
of  acccmimodation,  and  obstinately  adhered  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, but  committed  the  most  wanton  and 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  9.  1 1 :  6  iroripotc  av  ^Wov  vvfiPy  Kparrieai  rCtv 
ivavTuav,  ov  KaQioraai  koivj^v  iroXtreiav  ov6  i<niv,  &\Xd.  r$£  vikqc  &B\ov 
Ti^v  vwtpox^v  rrJQ  trokirtiac  Xaf/fidvovtn* 
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*         • 

frightful  excesses,  and  pursued  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  which  nothing  short  of  actual  extermina- 
tion could  assuage.  Hence,  then,  proceeded  such 
decrees  as  that  of  the  Samian  demus,  which,  with 
a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  forbade  its  members  to 
intermarry  with  those  of  the  wealthier  order '°,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  same  class  in  Corcyra,  which, 
like  the  Florentine  citizens  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  excluded  the  dynasts  from  all 
honours  and  dignities  ^^ ;  the  proposal  of  the  demus 
pf  Leontini  to  make  a  distribution  of  the  lands  ^^ ; 
and,  finally,  the  climax  of  party-hatred,  in  the  fear- 
ful oath  of  the  oligarchs  of  a  Grecian  state,  to 
work  the  demus  all  the  mischief  in  their  power  ^\ 
In  many  instances  more  citizens  had  fled  or  been 
expelled  by  their  opponents,  than  had  remained 
at  home.  If  the  chief  constituents  of  the  state 
are  not  its  lands  and  houses,  but  its  moral  ele- 
ments, its  living  members,  where  was  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  be  sought  ?  The  mur- 
derous ferocity  of  the  populace  broke  out  in  such 
fearful  excesses  on  Corcyra**,  as  were  scarcely 
paralleled  even  duiing  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  But  the  conquerors  at  length 
fell  out  amongst  themselves ;  party-animosities 
began  to  break  the  ties  by  which  they  had  once 
been  associated ;  and  we  subsequently  behold  en- 
rolled amongst  the  opponents  of  the  demus  those 
who  had  at  first  co-operated  with  it  in  repressing 
the  aggressions  of  the  oligarchs  ^. 

»  Thucyd.  8.  20.  «=  Thucyd.  3.  70: 

"  Tbucyd.  6.  4. 

^  Arist  Pol.  5.  7.  19 :  Kal  rif  ifjutp  kokSvovs  iffouai  Kal  povXivffia  S  ri 
&v  ix^  K€uc6v.  A  sentiment  for  which  the  Grecian  oligarchy  will  be  held  up 
to  everlasting  reprobation. 

«  Thuc.  3.  81.  «  See  $  65.  n.  173. 
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IV.   THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STATES 

DURING  THE  WAR. 

fl.  ATHENS. 

aa.   The  Athenian  Democracy  in  general. 

§  64.  The  plague,  which  broke  out  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  and  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  fury  during  the  whole  of  the  third, 
formed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
demus :  from  that  moment  it  began  to  decline. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ravages  which 
it  committed  on  human  life  from  the  fate  of  the 
besiegers  before  Potidaea,  where,  out  of  four 
thousand  heavy-armed,  one  thousand  and  fifty 
perished  within  fifty  days  ^  But  it  was  not  human 
life  alone  that  it  destroyed ;  it  likewise  extin- 
guished civil  virtue,  ''For,"  says  Thucydides®, 
*'  a  person  now  more  easily  ventured  to  partake  of 
those  pleasures  which  he  had  tasted  secretly  before, 
as  people  beheld  the  rapid  changes  which  occurred, 
the  rich  dying  suddenly,  and  those  who  were  for- 
merly indigent  quickly  succeeding  to  their  wealth. 
Therefore  they  hastened  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  enjoyment,  deeming  that  their  properties  and 
their  lives  were  theirs  only  for  the  day.  No  one 
was  inclined  to  suffer  hardships  for  that  which  was 
considered  virtuous,  as  he  knew  not  that  he  might 
not  perish  before  he  could  attain  his  object ;  but 
whatever  a  man  found  grateful  to  his  taste,  or 
conducive  to  his  interest,  he  judged  to  be  honour- 
able and  profitable.     The  fear  of  the  gods  and  the 

>  Thucyd.  2.  58.  *  1'bucyd.  2.  53. 
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laws  bf  mail  did  not  restrain  them  ;  tliey  thought 
it  indifferent  whether  they  were  devout  or  not,  as 
they  beheld  all  involved  in  the  same  destruction ; 
none  expected  to  live  till  they  should  be  brought 
to  justice  and  punished  for  their  crimes,  for  a 
much  heavier  doom  already  decreed '  impended 
over  their  heads,  and  they  thought  it  proper  that 
they  should  snatch  some  enjoyment  before  it  should 
descend  upon  them.*  Great,  indeed,  was  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Athenian  citizens  from  their 
former  dignity  and  worth.  As  the  plagUe  had 
committed  greater  havoc  from  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  inhabitant's  of  the  country  having  thronged 
to  the  town  to  escape  from  the  Peloponnesian  in- 
vaders, so  a  boundless  corruption  of  manners 
ensued  after  the  citizens'  relinqui^ed  rustic  pur- 
suits, and  thus  ceased  to  reap  the  fruits  of  those  la^ 
borious  and  primitive  occupations,  whilst  the  town- 
populace  thereby  sustained  a  most  disproportionate 
increase.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  these 
evils  extended  to  the  public  education  of  the 
Athenians,  and  that  its  most  important  branch,  the 
gymnastic  art,  together  with  the  stricter  moral 
habits  it  engendered,  were  henceforward  neg- 
lected ^  which  ultimately  had  the  most  detrimental 
influence  upon  the  whole  temper  and  tone  of 
public  feeling.  Meanwhile  the  citizens  had  become 
reduced  in  number,  and  their  ranks  were  still 
further  thinned  by  the  continued  drafts  upon  them 
occasioned  by  the  wari.  This. led  to  the.emfJoy^ 
ment   of  extraordinary  measures  to  suppjy  the 

*  Thucyd.  2.  14.  16.    Cotnp.  Aristopb.  Eqtdt  805,  sqc^.  coVkce^itig  the 
benefits  which  were  expected  to  result  from  a  revival  of  a  rural  life. 

*  Aristoph.  £q.   1070,  where,  however,  the  desertion  of  the  gymnastic 
schools  is  attributed  to  the  XctXtd  and  orwfivXkr. 
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de^ciency ;  hut  though,  these  replenished  the  rwiai* 
hers  of  the  citizens,  they  were  very  far  from  adding 
to  their  moral  weight  and  dignity* 

Periqles,  bowed  down  by  the  loss  of  his,  legiti- 
mate sons,  obtained  a  decree  declaring  it  lawful 
fpr  th?  sons  bom  of  a  foreign  woman  {p6£oi),  to  be 
iusQifibed  in  the  PhratriaSi  like  those  of  the  full 
blood  f.  Whether  the  operation  of  this  decree 
wa&  confined  to  his  own  son  by  Aspasia,  cannot 
be  (^termined.  Even  though,  like  the  Athenians  ^ 
we  should  not  judge  too  harshly  of  the  conduct  of 
that  great  man,  whose  heart  was  broken,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  order  of  things  could  no 
longer  continue.  .The  statement,  that  after  the 
plague  a  decree  was  passed  rendering  it  lawful  to 
have  childi;ea  .by  several  wives,  at  the  same  time 
that  monogamy  alone  was  legally  recognised,  is 
enigmatic. and  suspicious.  It  is  possible  that  con- 
cubi^.e&  (rdXiSAKaC)  may  have  been  meant  here^  a^ 
they  weore  pui)sequently  protected  by  the  laws,  and 
an  adulterer  detected  in  the  act  might  be  killed*^; 
nevertheless  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were 
allowed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  real  wife.  The 
natqralisatipp  of,  individuals  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  less  difficulty  than  before ;  whilst 
the  surreptitious  entrance  into  the  citizenship,  as 
m^  be  presumed  from  the  allusions  of  the  comic 
p96ts^  also  became  more  common.    An  honour- 


•  Plot.  PMicl.  37.    Corop.  M«ier  d%  Bon.  Damnat.  7.  70. 

*  Pfatttbi  tap*:— 4  irapo^a  Ihwrvxia  nf  Tttfitkku  itipl  rh^  dUtow^ 

'  Diog.    LaerL  2.  26.     Comp.  Athen.  13.  55S,  A.     HMroBymw  tke 
Rhodian  is  the  authority  io  Alhencus  ibr  the  popular  deofce. 
'  Lysias  de  c«L  Eratosth.  35. 36. 
'  Compare  the  fbUowing  section,  n.  16d« 
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able  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Athenians  was 
the  naturalization  en  masse  of  their  faithful  allies 
from  Plataeae  in  return  for  their  attachment  and 
sacrifices  ^^  By  a  decree  passed  01.  88.  1  ;  427. 
B.  C. ",  they  were  declared  Athenians,  divided  into 

m 

phylae  and  demi,  and  made  partakers  of  all  the 
privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  except  that  of  being 
admitted  to  the  family  sacrifices  and  to  the  archon- 
ship,  for  which  the  law  required  pure  citizenship 
for  three  generations  {iK  rpiyovlas);  this  had  already 
been  preceded  by  the  jus  connubii ",  and  perhaps 
even  by  Isopolity ".  This  decree  was  engraved 
upon  a  stone  column  in  the  citadel**.  The  Pla- 
taeans  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  depopulated 
Scione  ^^  where  they  were  placed  upon  the  footing 
of  cleruchi.  Most  pernicious  were  the  conse- 
quences of  araiing  the  Metoeci  and  the  slaves  *^ 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  before  the  battle  off  the 
Arginusaj,  with  the  promise  of  liberty  and  civil 
rights.  The  confusion  which  it  introduced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  citizens,  seems  to  have  extended 
to  the  accounts  of  it ;  according  to  Diodorus,  none 
but  Metoeci  and  slaves  obeyed  the  summons*^; 
according  to  a  scolion  on  Aristophanes  ^,  the  slaves 
were  enfranchised,  and  other  passages  state  that 


>•  See  generally  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  282. 

1*  See  the  decree  iUelf,  Ps.  Demosth.  in  NeaBr.  1377.  1380. 

*«  To  this  Isocrat.  refers,  Plat.  531 :  ^cd  ydp  rd^  iiriya/tiac  rAc  BoOihac 
iff  TToXiriiiav  vfitripiav  ytyovafiiv, 

>*  On  that  account,  perhaps,  in  Tbuc.  3.  63,  in  the  speech  of  the  Theban, 
they  are  called  the  iroXTrat  of  Athens  after  their  first  alliance  with  that  state. 
Comp.  Meier,  de  Bon.  52  n. 

**  Ps.  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  1381. 

'*  'I'hucyd.  5.  32.  Comp.  §  62.  n.38.  They  are  described  amongst  the  Athe- 
nian troops  as  if/cXoi,  Thac.  4. 67. 

>•  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  6.  24. 

n  Diod.  13.  97. 

*"  Aristoph.  Ran.  33 :  oi)c  iljiXMvQipwvav. 
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they  became  citizens  ^^  with  Plataean  rights  ^. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  statements  with  a 
proposition  of  Hyperides*^  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea^  we  may  assume  that  the  slaves  were 
enfranchised  and  made  Metoeci^  the  Metceci  being 
created  citizens. 

The  regulation  of  the  classes  upon  the  whole 
remained  unchanged^  but  in  the  course  of  the  war 
some  Thetes  were  levied  for  Hoplitse,  and  equipped 
at  the  public  expense  ^* ;  services  of  a  superior  cha- 
racter called  forth  higher  pretensions,  and  self- 
esteem  soon  generated  insolence.  The  knights 
comprised  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth,  but 
were,  at  the  same  time,  a  nursery  of  youthful 
presumption ;  the  name  no  longer,  as  heretofore, 
designates  the  second  class  alone,  but  includes  the 
younger  members  of  the  upper  orders  indiscrimi- 
nately, who  served  as  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand^,  and  therefore  denotes  their  age  and 
the  nature  of  their  service  "•  Their  character  may 
be  collected  from  the  drama  of  Aristophanes.  The 
upper  classes  in  general  no  longer  appear  to  have 
been  separated  by  such  broad  lines  of  distinction 
as  before.  The  family  nobility  still  maintained  it- 
self to  a  certain  extent,  viz.,  in  those  houses  to 
which  a  high-priesthood  was  annexed.  They  still 
retained  their  elevated  position  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  but  were  not  invested  with  special  preroga- 
tives, except  in  connection  with  priestly  functions. 

»  Seebelow,  $71.n.  40. 

^  Aristopb.  Raa.  694 :  leal  XlXaraiAc  tW^£  tlvai  K^vri  SovXw  i«rv6Tac» 
Comp.  Hellanicus  ap.  Schol.  706. 

**  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  170.  R.  ed. : — roic  ^^v  SolXovQ,  IXivOipovQ  rov^  dk 
^vovQ,  'ABrfvalovQ, 

■•  Tbucyd.  6.  43  ;  comp.  Harpocr.  BfjrtQ. 

^  Aristoph.  Eauit.  225. 

*«  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  283,  sqq. 

VOL,  ir.  o 
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In  fact,  the  ancient  nobility  exerted  themselves 
but  little  to  impart  the  moral  lustre  of  dignity  and 
virtue  to  their  rank.  The  brilliant  qualities  which 
Alcibiades  possessed  could  not  blind  people  to 
his  wilfulness  and  profligacy.  The  wealth  and 
prolusion  of  Megacles,  Callias,  etc.,  served  rather 
to  bring  them  into  disrepute  than  to  render  them 
popular ;  they  all  plunged  too  deeply  into  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  mob  to  escape  infection.  An  insig- 
nificant remnant  of  the  former  Optimates  still 
survived,  but  they  were  scattered,  dispirited,  and 
powerless,  and  scarcely  important  enough  to  furnish 
incentives  to  party  divisions.  Aristophanes  has  left 
us  a  somewhat  similar  picture  of  the  knights,  in  his 
play  of  that  name.  The  Laconistae,  as  they  were 
called,  were  chiefly  fops,  who  aped  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Spartans ;  swaggering  bullies,  with 
coats,  sticks,  and  mustachios^.  Still  the  upright 
and  patriotic  citizens,  Kalokagatboi,  were  not  even 
yet  wholly  extinct. 

THE  POPULAR  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  DEMAGOGY. 

If  the  plague  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
citizenship  generally,  the  death  of  Pericles  was  sig- 
nally injurious  to  the  political  agency  of  the  people. 
Pericles  had  released  the  demus  from  various  re- 
strictions, in  order  to  inspire  it  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  strength,  and  made  increased 
demands  upon  its  powers  in  return  for  benefits 
which  he  alone  had  been  able  to  impart  to  it ;  at 


**  Aristopb*  Av.  1281,  sqq. 

'EXoKUfiavovv  Afravrt^  dvOpntiroi  rori 
Ueoftutv,  iiTfivutv,  ippvviifv,  ivufKpdrovv, 
tTKvrAXg  l^pow> 
Compare  th«  Scholia.    See  alio  Vesp.  475,  iqq.,  and  below,  $  71.  n.  75. 
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the  same  time,  he  individually  had  engrossed  much 
that  had  before  been  contained  in  the  laws,  whilst 
by  adapting  the  machinery  of  state  to  his  own  vast 
powers,  and  by  rendering  his  own  authority  para- 
mount to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  passing  events  with  increased  energy  and 
effect,  and  made  compensation  for  a  departure  from 
established  forms  by  the  extraordinary  success 
which  crowned  his  exertions.  But  after  his  death 
the  law  was  unable  to  resume  its  ancient  authority. 
The  people,  whose  manifold  energies  he  had  roused 
into  activity,  though  their  particular  direction  had 
still  depended  upon  his  will,  continued  to  evince 
the  same  restlessness  and  impatience  of  repose, 
when  his  wisdom  and  circumspection  no  longer 
acted  as  a  check  on  their  proceedings.  Hence  the 
passion  for  frequenting  the  Agora  ^  became  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  the  Athenians ;  combined 
with  this  was  the  reliance  which  the  demus  placed 
upon  its  own  sagacity,  and  the  reckless  temerity 
with  which  it  obeyed  the  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment; whilst  its  suspicion  took  instant  alarm  at 
any  attempt  to  control  its  despotic  proceedings, 
and  its  contempt  for  existing  institutions  was  only 
equalled  by  its  rash  and  insane  love  of  innovation*^. 
The  turbulence*®  and   impudence   of  the  Athe- 

*"  'Ayopaioc  (Aristoph.  Ran.  1015  ;  £q.  2] 8.)  doubtless  derived  its  invi- 
dious ffigoiBcation  from  the  public  system  of  Athens.  Compare  Heindorf  ad 
Pint.  Protag.  §  91.  In  the  speech  of  Andocides  (])  against  Alcibiades,  ^p. 
132.)  the  latter  is  reproachea  with  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  youth  oy 
his  example,  as  they  were  now  always  loitering  about  the  market-place  insteaia 
of  visiting  the  gymnasia. 

"it  was  observed  by  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  that  so  chan^ble  were  the 
Athenian  institutions,  that  a  person  would  be  unable  to  recognise  them  after  a 
three  months'  absence,  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  70.  E.  Compare  the  speech 
•f  CleoB,  Thucyd.  3. 37. 

^  Plato  describes  this  very  forcibly,  de  Repub.  6. 492.  A.  6.,  though  with- 
out expressly  mentioning  the  Athenians:  "Orav  livyKaBtZSiiivot  dOpooi 
fToWoi  Hg  JcffXf|(riac  4  ^*C  iuuiffriipta  ^  Bfurpa  ^  vrpardinia  ^  riva  ^• 

o  2  « 
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nians  ^  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Attic  glance 
{"Attikov  fiXeiroi)  at  length  became  the  symbol  of 
effrontery.  This  undignified  frivolity  was  accom- 
panied by  intrigue,  covetousness,  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  **.  In  spite  of  this  immoderate  desire  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  they  nevertheless 
continued  as  before  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of 
some  person  who  chanced  to  be  the  object  of  their 
favour ;  this  only  served  still  more  to  deprave  their 
character,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the 
demagogues,  whose  encroachments  became  bolder 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  ease  with  which 
fair  words  won  their  way  to  the  Athenian  mind, 
powerfully  contributed  to  increase  the  growing  cor- 
ruption *\  Eloquence  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  when  the  sophists  exerted 
themselves  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  rhetoric; 
statesmanship  and  rhetoric  henceforward,  in  the 
language  of  democracy,  became  synonymous  terms'^ 
The  latter  art  was  the  more  practised  by  persons  of 
inferior  condition  and  by  younger  men,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  more  highly  gifted  and  older  citizens 
lost  the  respect  with  which  they  had  been  habitually 
regarded  " ;  moreover,  it  became  usual  to  compose 

Xov  Koivbv  T\ii9ovQ  KvWoyov  Ki^v  iroWif  BopifPtjj  rd  fnkv  yLkytinn  rwv 
Xtyofiivttv  ^  irparropikvwv,  rd  ^k  ivaiv&ffiv,  vfreppaWdpTut^  iKartpa  rat 
iKpo&vriQ  Kai  KpoTovvrtg  irpb£  ^  aitroic  ai  rt  rrkrpai  cal  o  roiroc  ^v  tf  &v 
S»9iv  iiriy^ovvrff,  inrXdaiov  Q6pvfiov  irapkx^^'^  ^ov  ^oyov  ri  koX  iiraivov. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  1174,  sqq.;  Thucyd.  3.  83:  caS  rb  t^tiBtCt  od  rb  ycv- 
vaiov  wXdtrrov  /i€r«x**»  KaTaytXatrBkv  i/j^aviffBri» 

**  DIogen.  Prov.  3.  12  :  'Arrirdf  vTrlxft  rrjv  x^^P^  diroOv^ffKbtv, 

*^  See  at  largfe  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Euiip.  perditor.  Dramat.  reliq.  Cap. 
23 ;  compare  Rochefort,  sur  T Utility  des  Orat.  dans  la  R^p.  d'Ath^n.  in  the 
M6m  de  r  Acad,  des  Inscrip.  t.  43. 

"  Hence  PoUuz,  4.  16 :  *Pf|ro^iri)  if  aim^  Kai  voXtriKti  *  ptiTopiviiv 
iroXiTiKbv  fZvai. 

"  Compare  the  beautiful  dialogue,  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  Socrat.  3.  6.  The 
law  of  Solon,  enacting  that  those  who  were  above  fifty  years  of  age  should  be 
called  first,  had  fallen  into  disuse,  see  Scbomann  de  Comit.  Ath.  105.  Con- 
cerning the  XaXtd,  see  Aristoph.  Ran.  1069,  sqq. ;  conf.  £q.  1375,  sqq. 
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speeches  for  money  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
phon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war**» 
This  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  who  loved  to  judge  according  to  the 
impression  prqduced  by  a  speech;  incapable  of 
weighing  over  a  matter  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion, they  required  it  to  be  arrayed  in  a  rhetorical 
garb,  and  their  political  perceptions  were  dull  and 
obtuse  until  they  had  been  whetted  by  the  tongue 
of  an  orator  ^.  At  the  same  time,  an  almost  naive 
confession  of  their  dependence  upon  the  orators  is 
contained  in  the  law  expressly  directed  against 
those  who  cajoled  the  people  ^ ;  whilst  the  male- 
diction pronounced  against  the  corrupt  orator,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  penalty  he  incurred  ^,  strongly 
illustrates  the  necessity  that  existed  for  vigorous 
checks  on  their  dishonesty. 

But  now  the  demagogy  lost  all  its  former  dignity  ^. 
The  successors  of  Pericles,  though  more  equal  in 
their  pretensions,  struggled  amongst  themselves 
for  the  pre-eminence,  and  left  the  direction  of  state 
afiairs  to  the  caprice  of  the  people  ^.  They  more- 
over sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  mul- 
titude by  ministering  to  their  love  of  gain  in  the 
capacity  of  Poristae  *^  in  which  they  seldom  omitted 
to  provide  for  themselves.     But  their  servile  flat- 

**  Ps.  Plut.  Aotiph.  9.  308.  After  that  time,  such  as  wrote  speeches  for 
money  were  denoniioated  Xoyoypd^oi,  Plato,  Phardr.  257.  C. ;  compare 
Heindorf,  ad  loc. 

**  Their  loquacity,  curiosity,  foppery,  and  folly,  are  all  expressed  in  the 
word  ^airciv,  AriMoph.  £q.  1264:  ry  Kixrivaiiav  TroXet;  comp.  Kkxtivft 
Av.  754,  and  ^avvoiroXirnQ,  Acharn.  635.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orators 
were  even  at  this  period  denominated  SrjfioKSiroit  woXiroKdirot,  fiovKoxoiriiai, 
Dekk.Anecd.  221. 

*^  Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat.  659. 

"  Demarch.  in  Aristog.  89. 

**  See  the  bad  qualities  of  the  demagogues  enumerated  in  Pollux,  4.  35 ; 
6.  129,  sqq. 

»  Thucyd.  2.  65. 

^  Ariitoph.  Ran.  1505^  comp.  the  example,  Equit.  644,  sqq. 
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tery  of  the  people,  which  caused  the  appellation 
of  Colaces**  to  be  applied  to  them,  was  mixed 
with  praises  of  themselves  and  calumnies  against 
others.  The  earlier  and  more  distinguished  leaders, 
such  as  Pericles*^,  had  been  frequently  obliged 
to  expatiate  on  their  own  services  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  calumny ;  this  was  imitated  by  the 
degenerate  demagogues ;  and  the  people,  so  much 
accustomed  to  hear  men  vindicate  their  own  con- 
duct, were  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  no- 
ble self-esteem  and  downright  effrontery.  The 
flattery  and  self-praise  employed  by  the  dema- 
gogues were  combined  with  backbiting  and  slan- 
der*%  and  such  is  the  force  of  envy  in  petty  souls**, 
that  these  base  devices  have  ever  been  the  main- 
springs of  republican  governments,  and  the  same 
artifices  have  been  employed  by  those  who  have 
deluded  the  people  from  Pisistratus  down  to 
Robespierre  *\  Suspicion  and  rage  were  excited 
against  the  friends  of  legality  and  order,  and  the 
popular  mind  was  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  allu- 
sions to  conspiracies  and  machinations  against 
the  stability  of  their  sovereignty  ^.  Their  credulity 
was  beguiled  by  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  *% 


*^  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1033.    This  is  the  title  of  a  piece  by  Evpolis,  Atbeo.  6. 
218.  B. 


**  Tbucyd.  2.  60,  sqq. ;  comp.  Plutarch  de  laude  sui.  8.  137. 
«  SeeThucyd.  "  ----- 


ou,  sqq. ;  comp.  f  lutarch  de  laude  sui.  b.  M7. 
I.  3.  43,  where  Cleon  plays  the  part  of  Mephistopheles.    Sext. 
Empir.  (cit.   Valckenaer   Diatr.  254  e)  :  says  very  justly,   o   dijfiaytaybc 
KaKoSidaffKaXtl  to^c  itoXXo^c  ^^  K(xapi<Tfitva  Xlywv  xai  J(aj3oXatc  a{froi>Q 
UaXXorpioi  npoQ  rovQ  dpiVrovc*     See  also  Eurip.  Supplic.  412,  sqq. 

**  iElian.  V.  H.  2.  13  :  —  ^vaii  ^Bovipo^Q  ovrag  kui  rdic  dpiffroif /Satr* 
Kaiviiv  wpoaipovfikvovQ. 

**  See  the  aelineatioa  of  the  Syracusan  Athegaooras  io  Thucyd.  6.  36,  sqq. 

^  Aristophanes  represents  this  as  the  chief  vice  attendant  apon  demagogy  ; 
Equit.  236,  Cleon  :  —  ivl  rtS  Sfifiti^  HvvuftvvTov  irdXiv.  Comp.  476.  476. 
862.  863 ;  Vesp.  483.  488 :  wc  iiiravff  4/4iv  rvpavvic  ion  cat  |vvw/Aorai, 
K*  r.  X.     Comp.  953. 

^  Thuc.  3.  82 :  —  jcai  b  fiiv  x«^<'raiy<i»>',  triffr^c  dffi,  6  6'  avrtXiyutv 
avrtf,  CiroTrrof. 
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and  they  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  destruction 
of  their  power ;  the  words  "  dissolution  of  the 
demus"  (^leartiXva't^  toO  htjiiov)  struck  consternation 
into  their  souls.  Those  who  suffered  most  from 
the  aspersions  of  the  demagogues  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  people,  were  the  legally  elected  officers  of 
state,  and  especially  the  Strategi.  The  most  ex- 
aggerated expectations  were  formed  of  the  abilities 
and  success  of  a  person  who  undertook  an  office, 
and  when  these  were  not  justified  by  the  event 
of  an  enterprise,  all  the  blame  was  laid  upon  the 
conductors  of  it  *®,  who  were  accordingly  perse- 
cuted with  implacable  animosity. 

Thus  we  behold  the  demagogues  and  the  demus 
mutually  conducing  to  each  other's  depravation. 
The  former  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  their 
legitimate  office,  which  was  to  preside  over  the  de- 
mus according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  but 
descended  from  their  elevation,  and  troubled  the 
waters  that  they  might  fish  in  them  the  more  se- 
curely ^.  The  more  degraded  the  character  of  the 
mass,  the  more  remote  from  elevation  and  dignity 
must  they  have  been  who  mixed  with  it,  and  became 
voluntary  partakers  of  its  excesses.  They  moreover 
found  a  wider  field  for  their  pernicious  exertions,  the 
more  the  demus  appropriated  to  itself  the  direct 
administrative  power,  thereby  removing  the  legal 
barrier  between  the  governing  and  the  governed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  moments  of  reflection,  when 
goaded  by  want  and  remorse,  the  people  could 


*»  Thucyd.  3.  43  ;  4. 65 ;  7.  14.  48  ;  8.  1. 
*»  Arisloph.  Eq.  866.  867  : 

OTQV  uiv  ij  Xifivfi  Kara^ry,  Xafijiavovfftv  ovdiv. 

idv  6  avutri  cert  koltw  top  fiopftopov  KVKUfftv, 

aipcvet. 
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not  but  be  sensible  that  their  counsellors  were  no 
less  destitute  of  a  respect  for  the  laws,  of  civil 
virtue,  and  of  fortitude,  than  themselves,  and  that 
they  were,  in  fact,  the  servile  instruments  of  their 
own  caprice ;  but,  insensible.to  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  accustomed  to  have  a  leader  who  guided  them 
according  to  their  own  turbulent  will,  they  sought 
the  gratification  of  their  caprice  in  the  obsequious 
society  of  their  flatterers  and  betrayers*^;  it  was 
too  great  a  humiliation  for  their  vanity  to  behold 
others  who  were  more  estimable  than  themselves, 
whilst  they  were  unwilling  to  be  arrested  in  their 
riotous  career  by  any  dread  of  the  austere  reproaches 
of  truth.  Hence,  the  struggle  between  the  Kaloka- 
gathoi  and  the  demagogues  was  a  very  unequal  one ; 
those  who  plunged  deepest  into  the  mire  incurred 
least  risk,  whereas,  those  who  were  too  proud  to 
stoop  were  most  exposed  to  danger.  The  caustic 
humour  of  the  people  led  them  to  encourage  him 
who  had  most  effrontery,  and  Impudence  became 
the  Patroness  of  the  demagogues^.  The  decrees 
of  the  people  are  monuments  of  their  Dysbulia  *% 
though  a  few  of  them  still  evince  the  better  feeling  of 
the  ancient  times  and  bespeak  remorse  and  indigna- 
tion against  their  evil  counsellors ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  which  they  passed  after  condemning  the  com- 
manders who  had  conquered  at  the  Arginusae 
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^  Compare  the  portrait  of  the  Athenians,  Plut.  Prascept.  Reipub.  Gereod. 
9.  190 :  olov  6  *ABrivaiiav  (^^/mc)  tvKivt^rd^  iari  irpbc  ipyiiv,  ih^traBiTOQ 
TTpbs  tktov,  fiaXKov  6K(^Q  itTTOvotiv,  ^  IddoKiaQai  Kav  ^nvxiav  fiovXo' 
fztvoQ.  &<TKtp  T&v  AvSptHv  Toic  ^^oKoiQ  KOI  TaTTHVoig  ^otiBiXv  irpoBvfio- 
repoCi  o{;rufc  tC^v  X^ywv  roitg  iraiyviwdiiQ  cat  yiXoiovQ  duirdZiTai  Kal 
rrpoTifta'  toiq  iikv  iiraivovaiv  ahrbv  ftdXiara  xaipei,  rote  ^c  aKonrTOVViv 
^Kiara  Ov^xtpaivu, 

**  Artstoph.  Pac.  607 ;  —  rbv  avToSd^  rp6xov» 

^^  Aristoph.  £q.  323  :  -->  Avaidtiav,  tfinp  ft6vti  trooffrarii  rwv  ptiToputy, 

^  Aristoph.  Nub.  688  ;  comp.  the  Schol.  on  Eupolis. 

««  XeoopK.  Hellen.  1.  7.  39. 
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THE  COURTS  OF  LAW  AND  SYCOPHANCY. 

These,  if  possible,  still  more  than  the  popular 
assembly,  tended  to  complete  the  corruption  of 
the  national  character,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  social  system  in  general ;  the  operation  of  de- 
magogy is  likewise  perceptible  here ;  Cleon  raised 
the  salary  of  the  judges**;  but  a  most  fruitful 
source  of  evil  was  the  union  of  avarice  and  the 
love  of  litigation  with  the  tendency  to  calumny 
and  intrigue  in  the  Athenian  character*^.  The 
immoderate  predilection  of  the  Athenians  *^  for  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions  found  constant  aliment 
in  the  disputes  of  their  citizens  and  their  allies  *®, 
notwithstanding  which  their  minds  still  remained  im- 
pervious to  the  light  of  truth  and  lacked  all  stability 
of  legal  judgment.  The  character  of  the  Athenian 
demus,  and  the  fact  of  its  sitting  in  judgment  daily, 
sufficiently  explain  why  law  was  never  reduced  to 
a  science  in  Athens.  Unbounded  credulity,  an  al- 
most total  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  fact, 
probability,  and  possibility,  and  constant  vehemence 
and  irascibility*®,  were  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  Athenian  character  ^.  But  as  the  de- 
sire to  sit  in  judgment  was  the  mere  love  of  go- 
verning in  intense  operation,  the   Ecclesiasts  in 

»*  Biickh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  252. 

**  This  is  glanced  at  by  Aristoph.  Ran.  1016  :  fiqr'  ayopaiovQ,  fitjTt 
KoPdXovQ,  iiffirtp  vvv,  uriU  iravoifpyovQ,  Herewith  comp.  Vesp.  1424. 
irpaynaroBiiptic,  and  1468  the  UTpi^odiKoiravovpyia* 

^7  Hipi  ovov  fTKtag,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  191  ;  Xenophon  (?)  de  Repub.  Ath. 
3.  2.  6.  7  ;  comp.  8uidas,  virip  ovov  and  dvov. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Ath.  1.  16.  17. 

^  Isocrat.  de  Permutatiooe  545 :  —  ry  irdXu  ttoW&kic  ovtwq  ijSf/ 
utTifikktiai  r&v  Kpiaintv  r&v  fur  6pyfic  Kai  fi^  fiir  iXkyxov  yevofuvtav. 
ibid.  Adv.  Callimach.  651 :  —  iroXKd  rrapd  yv^fjtrjv  iv  roTc  3iica<rn}pi04p 
airofiaivii  tal  tkrt  rvxy  fiaXKov  j^  r^  Sucaitfi  npivirat  rd  Trap'  ifiAtv, 

""  Antiph.  de  csde.  Herod.  740,  says  by  way  of  caution,  fti)  pitT  dpytfi  Kai 
^lafioXfii.    CoQcerning  the  dpytf,  see  below,  $  77* 
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gratifying  the  latter  lost  sight  of  the  true  welfare 
of  the  state^  as  much  as  the  Heliasts  disregarded 
the  sanctity  of  personal  liberty ;  they  acknowledged 
no  higher  principle  of  action  than  the  gratification 
of  their  own  humour.  Hence,  the  sycophants  ^^ 
exercised  a  no  less  injurious  influence  upon  the 
administration  of  justice,  than  the  demagogues  did 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assembly. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  regarded  the  syco- 
phantic tribe  as  an  evil  necessarily  incident  to  de- 
mocracy ;  Simonides  says,  that  as  every  lark  has 
its  crest,  so  every  democracy  must  have  its  syco- 
phants^*. Their  pernicious  agency  went  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  the  demagogues,  both  not  un- 
frequently  being  united  in  the  same  person,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  tribunals  had  to  decide  upon 
public  accusations  which  concerned  the  constitu- 
tion in  general,  such  as  the  ypaxf^  trapavofitav. 

When  the  popular  assembly  and  the  tribunals 
were  thus  corrupted,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  higher  sanction  and  gage  of  law  and  jus- 
tice in  the  divine  protection  had  long  lost  all  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Religion 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  instrument  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  in  which  the  feeling  of  devotion  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  passion  for  statues,  choral 
processions  and  dramas,  nay,  even  by  the  desire 
of  gratifying  still  grosser  appetites  in  the  distribu- 
tions of  meat  which  took  place  at  the  sacrifices. 
Hence,  the  above-mentioned  atrocities  against  the 


*'  See  Athen.  3.  74.  £.  iqq. ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  31  ;  Etjm.  M.  ovko- 
^vTia,  etc. 

"  SirooDid.  ap.  Plut.  Timol.  37.  The  names  of  Phrynondat  and  Eurybatut 
are  mentioned  in  Harpocrat  and  Snidaa  at  having  been  proTerbial  for  ring- 
leaders. 
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Lesbians,  Scioneeans,  ToronaBans,  and  Melians, 
were  unrestrained  by  any  dread  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance. Again,  the  demagogues  and  sycophants 
made  use  of  religion  in  its  combination  with  poli- 
tics to  inflame  the  impure  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  prosecution  for  impiety  (ypatpif  aaefielas) 
afforded  ample  scope  for  their  intrigues  and  ma- 
chinations, a  revolting  example  of  which  is  the 
prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidae  ^\  But  the  super- 
stition of  the  Athenians  is  eminently  conspicuous 
in  their  fears,  lest  the  return  of  Alcibiades  should 
happen  to  fall  together  with  the  Plynteria  ^,  as  well 
as  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  their  belief  in 
soothsayers  and  astrologers^;  in  this  respect  the 
character  of  Nicias  ^  presented  a  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  Pericles. 

THE  OLD  COMEDY  «7. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread 
corruption,  when  the  legal  authorities  had  become 
powerless,  the  Sophronistae  and  the  Areopagus  lost 
all  weight  and  influence,  when  public  opinion  had 
grown  contaminated,  and  the  licentious  multitude 
only  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  headstrong 
will,  there  arose,  in  the  domain  of  art,  a  frank  and 
vigorous  censorship,  which,  in  unsparingly  casti- 
gating the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  joined  poig- 


**  See  the  uext  section.  **  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  4.  12. 

«  Thuc.  2.  8.  8.  I. 

^  With  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  text  compare  at  large,  Xenoph. 
Repnb.  Atben.,  a  description  it  must  be  owned  closely  bordering  on  carica- 
ture. Amongst  the  modems,  see  Heyne  Libertatis  et  i£qaalitatis  Civilis  in 
Atheniensium  Rep.  delineatio  ex  Aristophane,  Opusc.  Acad.  4.  392. 

"  Compare  generally:  Kanneiesser,  The  Ancient  Comic  Stage  in  Athens, 
1817.  especially  first  and  twelfth  chapters:  comedy  attains  its  zenith  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  etc.,  p.  114,  sqq.,  and  sixth :  the  destination  of  the 
comic  drama. 
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nant  ridicule  and  wit  to  the  deep  earnestness  oif 
high-minded  patriotism. 

After  Athens  had  attained  the  meridian  of  her 
power,  tragedy  and  comedy  had  nearly  to  an  equal 
extent  become  the  objects  of  public  care  and  en- 
couragement. But  the  effects  which  they  respect- 
ively exercised  upon  the  public  system  differed 
very  widely.  In  tragedy  the  Athenian  beheld 
the  old  heroic  monarchy  in  its  dependence  upon 
Fate,  the  nothingness  of  human  pride,  and  earthly 
presumption  crushed  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
The  Greek  tragedy  was  copiously  interspersed  with 
political  reflections ;  these,  it  is  true,  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  difference  between  the  present  order 
of  things  and  the  ancient  regal  system,  could  only 
be  applied*  to  the  Athenian  democracy  as  figura- 
tive allusions,  or  in  a  larger  extent  as  moral 
maxims ;  still  the  poets  occasionally  transposed 
sentiments  of  the  democratic  period  into  the  heroic 
age,  as  ^Eschylus  has  done  in  the  Danaides  ^ ;  or, 
at  least,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  monarchy  was 
called  into  question,  as  in  the  incomparable  dialogue 
between  Haemon  and  Creon  in  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  ^^  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  tragedy  and 
real  life  were  separated  by  a  wide  gulf,  and  we  may 
perceive  how  far  it  was  from  the  intention  of  the 

^  See  the  collection  of  passages  of  this  description  which  occur  in  Euripides 
in  Valckenaer  Diatr.  265.  C.  sqq.,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  demagogy, 
259.  A.  sqq. 
«»  e.  g.  the  king,  519 : 

UeiiTw  TO  icG(i/i$v,  kiQ  av  tvfitvic  ti9w, 
Comp.  607 : 

'E^pi^tv  alSfip,  rovii  Kpaiv6vTiiiV  \6yov. 
939: 

Toia^c  drinoTrpaKTo^  Ik  iroXfwc  fii^ 
^'l^C  Mpavrcu,  k.  r.  X. 
^®  Antig.  726,  sqq.     Especially  : 

riiJXic  ydp  ovK  Itrff  ffric  avcpoQ  IvB'  tvof. 
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Athenians  to  allow  the  former  to  allude  to  real 
misfortunes  by  their  infliction  of  a  fine  on  Phryni- 
chus,  because  he  had  represented  the  destruction 
of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  and  thereby  painfully 
affected  the  Athenians  as  though  the  calamity  in 
question  had  happened  to  themselves  ^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  comedy  sprung  from 
the  wantonness  and  arrogance  of  the  democracy  of 
Megara,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  its  lively 
neighbour,  Athens '^  the  public  appointing  comic 
poets,  who  were  not  only  permitted,  but  expressly 
enjoined  to  level  their  satire  against  the  wealthier 
classes  ^^ ;  thus  comedy  became  raised  into  a  great 
political  engine — a  genial  tribunal  of  public  morals 
—which  had  grown  out  of  real  life,  and,  mingled 
with  the  hues  of  fancy,  was  the  reflected  image  of 
its  scenes ;  or  rather,  a  mirror,  in  which  reality  and 
its  image  were  beheld  in  rapid  alternation  and  suc- 
cession, and  which,  either  borrowed  the  objects  it 
exhibited  from  the  real  world,  or  directed  its  rays 
on  the  world,  and  so  explained  the  true  meaning 
of  what  was  going  forward  on  the  stage.  The 
dim  warnings  of  the  mysterious  power  of  Fate  in 
tragedy,  were  little  adapted  to  produce  any  deep 
impression  on  the  popular  mind,  as  none  of  the 
spectators  found  in  the  crimes  or  sorrows  of  the 
kings  and  heroes  any  thing  applicable  to  his  own 
position ;  but  the  aim  of  comedy,  as  explained  by 
Aristophanes,  was  to  make  men  better  in  the  state  '*, 


71  Herod.  6.  21. 

7'  See  Meineke,  Quest.  Scenic.  Spec.  Prim.  p.  4.  Berol.  1826. 

''^  See  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  ed.  Kiister,  p.  12. 

7«  Aristoph.  Ran.  1009.  1010 : 

—  5ri  /SeXrtowc  ft  troiovfitv 
roiic  dvOpbtTTOVQ  iv  raic  ir6Xi<nv, 
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to  admonish  and  instruct  adults  ^^  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  was  at  liberty  to  take  .the  boldest  flights,  not 
restricted  to  lampooning  individuals '^  However, 
the  ancient  comedy  never  lost  sight  of  its  original 
destination,  which  was  to  ridicule  passing  occur- 
rences (ef  a^jM^s  a-KmfifjMTa)^  and  this  is  the  real 
root  of  the  connection  between  the  actors  and  the 
spectators. 

In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  political  importance, 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  old  comedy, 
it  must  especially  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  plot 
of  the  piece  by  no  means  formed  such  an  entire  and 
connected  whole,  as  completely  to  withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  from  the  real  world 
around,  and  confine  it  exclusively  to  the  poetical 
world  upon  the  stage,  as  the  piece  made  constant 
allusions  to  the  real  transactions  of  civil  life,  to 
actual  personages,  events,  dangers,  virtues  and 
vices,  and  by  gathering  its  motley  groups  within 
some  poetical  frame,  even  though  a  mere  piece  of  buf- 
foonery, it  imparted  to  them  dramatic  keeping  and 
consistence ;  hence  disturbing  the  illusion,  by  mix- 
ing up  the  spectators  with  the  actors,  which  with 
us  is  justly  considered  a  fault,  was  customary  and 
admired  amongst  the  Athenians.  This  was  effected 
in  three  ways : 

1.  By  allusions  to,  and  glosses  upon,  objects  of 

real  life  woven  into  the  poetical  dialogue. 

2.  By  imitating  the  personal  appearance  of  living 

7^  Aristoph.  Ran.  1054 : 

—  roif  fikv  ydp  iratiapiotaiy 
C0TI  SiSaeKoKoc,  Strric  ^p<i^((  *  roig  d*  ij^taaiv  yi  iroifirai, 
w  AriftODh.  Pac.  761.  762 : 

o^c  iBuaTat  AvOptairivKOVi  KWfitfiSHtv,  oifik  yvvaiKac 
dXX'  'HpaicXIovc  dpyriv  rtv  ix*^^  roim  fuyiaroic  linx^ipti. 
Comp.  Vesp.  1030. 
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characters,  and    sometimes  by  introducing 
them  into  pieces  under  their  real  names. 
3.  And  most  effectually  by  the  parabasis,  an  ad- 
dress from  the  chorus  to  the  spectators,  in 
which  the  connection  with  the  drama  was 
only  kept  up  by  means  of  the  mask,  and  the 
poetical   character  assigned    to   the   chorus 
in  the  piece,  whilst  the  latter  discoursed  on 
some  object  of  political  life  ^^,  in  reference  to 
which  it  instructed,  admonished,  or  censured 
the  citizens,  and  thereby  endeavoured  to  per- 
form its  vocation,  viz.,  to  inculcate  principles 
beneficial  to  the  state'®.     The  masterpiece 
amongst  all  the  parabases  extant,  is  that  in 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  '^,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  that  that  piece  was 
represented  twice  successively  ^. 
The  preceding  characteristics  are  exhibited  in 
eminent  perfection  in  the  old  comedy  alone,  which 
began  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  continued 
to  flourish  some  time  after  it  had  terminated.    The 
most  renowned  poets  of  this  period  were  Cratinus, 
Eupolis,    Plato,    Pherecrates,    and  Aristophanes ; 
Crates,  Hermippus,  Phrynichus,  etc.  ®S  belonged  to 
the   second  rank.     In   consequence   of  the  very 
scanty  fragments  of  the  works  of  the  others  which 

^  Schol.  Aristopb.  Pac.  733  :  otrdrf  IfiovXtro  6  irourr^c  ^taXtx^rivai  r« 
f^w  TTiQ  vTCoOivitag  dviv  tuv  viroKpiTuv.  The  parabaus  was  likewise  at- 
tempted  in  tragedy;  Euripides  made  the  chorus  in  the  Danaides  speak  of 
himself,  and  introduced  parabases  in  other  pieces,  Pollux.  4.  111.  On  the 
arrangements  of  the  stage,  etc.,  consult  Hermann,  £lem.  Doctr.  Metr. 
720.  sqq. 

^*  Xpi|OT<k  ry  troXii  ^vfiirapMviiv,  Aristoph.  Ran.  685 ;  compare  in  par- 
ticular Acham.  656,  sqq. 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  686,  sqq. 

^  0&r<tf  ok  kSavfuiffBri  iid  ri}v  Iv  abrtf  Tapd^iriv — &<m  cat  AviBiSdxBii, 
Dicsearch.  in  Argum.  Ran. 

*'  On  Cratinus,  Crates,  Hermippus,  Teleclides,  Eupolis,  see  Meineke, 
Questionnm  Scenicarum  Spec.  Primum. 
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have  reached  us,  Aristophanes  is  almost  our  only 
authority.  His  poetical  career  began  a  short  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnestan  war, 
and  lasted  till  about  ten  years  after  its  concliH 
sion  ^\  His  pieces  exhibit  a  just  and  striking  pic* 
ture  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  copious 
scholia  amply  illustrate  particular  points. 

Our  enquiries  being  particularly  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  comic  censorship  was  exer- 
cised, it  is  not  consistent  with  our  object  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  criticisms  on  bad  poets 
as  such,  with  which  the  pieces  of  Aristophanes 
abound  ^ ;  still  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  there 
was  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  poetical 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  decline 
of  poetry,  viz.,  the  corruption  of  the  lyric  poetry 
by  the  dithyrambic  poets®*,  and  of  tragedy  by 
Euripides  ^,  which  Aristc^hanes  so  frequently  de- 
plores, acted  on,  and  was  itself  affected  by,  the 
moral  and  political  depravation  of  the  age. 

When  the  comic  muse  levelled  her  shafts  at 
those  whose  dress  or  air  was  ridiculous,  or  whose 
way  of  life  was  characterized  by  profligacy  or  folly, 
she  did  not,  it  is  true,  inculcate  a  direct  political 


*>  The  first  piece,  the  Ai/traXiTc        .           .  01.  88. 1.  427.  B.C. 

—  The  Babylonians             .            .  -  88. 2. 426.  ,» 

—  The  Acharnians               .            .  -  88.3.425.  ,, 

—  The  KnighU        .            .            .  -   88.  4. 424.  ., 

—  The  Clouds  (first)            .            .  -   89.1.423.  „ 

—  The  Wasps  and  (second)  Clouds  -  89. 2.  422.  „ 

—  The  Peace  ...  -  89.3.421.  „ 
^      TheBiids            .            .            .  -91.2.414.  „ 

—  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusas  -92.1.411.  „ 
-*  The  Frogs  •  .  .  -  93. 3. 405.  „ 
— >      Plutus                 ...  -  96.3.394.  ,, 

—  Ecclesiazute       ...  -  97.1.392.  ,, 

**  See  Pac.  803,    on  the   tragedian   Morsimus,  Vesp.  402 ;    Philocles, 
Thesmoph.  169;  Xenocles,  170;  Tbeognis,  etc. 
^*  Nub.  332  :  jcvcXtfuv  re  xo|0<tfv  d^fiaroKCLfiiTTac* 
^  Ran.  Archam.  Thesmoph. 
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lesson,  the  censure  in  question  not  being  directed 
against  the  omission  of  a  public  duty  or  obligation. 
Still  these  topics  were,  sometimes  touched  upon 
incidentally,  as  the  vices  of  the  persons  satirised 
were  seldom  found  alone.  Thus  Aristophanes  ridi- 
cules Epicrates,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  comely 
beard,  and  was  therefore  called  the  shield-bearer 
{aaK€<r^po9)  ^ ;  Amynias  the  dicer  ^ ;  the  dissipated 
^schines"  and  Proxenides®^;  Pisander  the  coward 
with  the  daring  aspect^;  Callias  the  prodigaP*, 
whose  courage  was  very  suspicious,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lion's-skin  which  he  wore  ^,  and  who  had 
previously  been  attacked  by  Eupolis  in  the  Flat- 
terers^'; the  impoverished  spendthrift  Megacles 
the  descendant  of  the  proud  Coisyra^,  and  a 
host  of  infamous  drunkards^  and  debauchees 
besides  ^.  Still  more  unsparing  is  the  castigation 
which  he  inflicts  upon  the  voluptuous  and  the 
unchaste.  Such  were  Cleonymus,  who,  though  of 
heroic  presence  ^,  had  disgraced  himself  by  throw* 
ing  away  his  shield*,  had  committed  peijury^,  and 
cajoled  the  people  ^°^;    the  beardless  and  inconti- 

**  Eceles.  71.  Compare  the  Scholion.  He  was  a  demagogue  after  the 
domination  of  the  Thirty.    See,  concerning  him,  below,  $  71. 

«  Veap.  75  ;  comp.  1267.  1278. 

••  Veap.  338.467.  1220. 

»  Veap.  338. 

M  Pac.  395 ;  Av.  1559. 

'*  At.  284.  He  moults  away  hia  goods  and  chattels  like  a  bird  does  its 
feathers,  irrtpoppvilm 

^  Ran.  428.  "*  Schol.  Av.  286. 

.    M  Acham.  614.    Comp.  Nub.  46.  70. 124. 

»*  Vesp.  1301.  1302. 

**  Acham.  839,  sqq.  Amongst  others,  the  evpuvpiaKroc  Prepis,  the  Tript- 
w6vripoc  Artemon,  the  ira^Trovifpoc  Fauson,  and  Lysistratus  XoXapyiwv 
Synioc,  (comp.  Vesp.  788.)  etc. 

•»  Vesp.  822,  xoXcfl-dc  idiiv, 

*•  Veap.  19.  Conf.  Aves,  1481. 1482  ;  Pac.  446.  673 ;  Acham.  88 ;  Nub, 
660.  ^  Nub.  398. 

100  Vesp.  592,  he  is  called  KoXoKiiwftog. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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nent  Clisthenes^^;  the  grossly  lustful  Ariphradesi^.i 
Hieronymus  *^%  Philoxenus  *^,  Amyjaias*^,  Sebi- 
nus^,  and  a  number  of  other  cinsadi^  whosd 
names  may  be  recognised  in  the  Clouds  by  their 
feminine  terminations  ^^.  To  these  may  be  -added 
the  obscene,  such  as  Cinesias  ^^,  at  the  mention  of 
whose  name  the  people  were  probably  reminded  of 
the  lime-plank  which,  in  consequence  of  his  ex-* 
cessive  thinness,  he  was  obliged  to  wear  within  his 
girdle  to  support  himself  ^^;  and,  lastly,  Agyr^- 
rhius^^^  who  was  moreover  effeminated^  and 
malignant. 

If  the  comic  muse  animadverts  upon  enormities 
such  as  these,  in  accents  which  sometimes  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  modesty  and  dignity,  we  must 
reflect  that  subjects,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
shockd  every  feeling  of  delicacy  and  shame  in  our 
nature,  were  not  conceived  by  the  Athenian  seH- 
ously  or  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  roerety 
addressed  themselves  to  his  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous. The  same  may  be  urged  in  vindicating 
Aristophanes  firom  the  charge  of  cruelty  when  he 


>M  Eq.  1374 ;  Aeharn.  122  ;  Nub.  354 ;  Ran.  48.  423 ;  Lysis.  1092.    He 
is  introduced  in  the  Thesmophoriazuse,  573,  as  ambassador  to  the  women  ;  in 
the  Birds.  831,  he  carries  a  weaver's  shuttle.    He  and  Cleonjmus  tre#  as  it 
were,  the  representatives  of  effeminacy. 
*os  Eqait.  128^sqq.:— 
f  <rrc  S"  oi)  fidvov  jrovfipSc,  oh  ydp  ohl*  hv  ytrBofttir 
c^Sk  TrafAV^tipoi: "  d\Xd  jrai  irpoet^tvpfjm  ri  * 
ri)v  ydp  avrov  yX&rrav  aioxp^^  rfSovaic  Xvfialvtrai 
iv  Ka<ravpioi<n  \ttx*^v  rijv  dirSwTVffrov  SpSvov,  v.  r.  X. 
No  less  depraved  was  the  character  of  Smoius,  Eccles.  848 : — rd  r&v  yvrat' 
kSv  itaKaOaipii  rpvpXia. 
•«  Nub.  348.  w  Vesp.  84. 

>»  Nub.  689,  sqa.  w  Ran.  430. 

tvt  Nab.  685 :  Av^iXXa,  ^iXivva,  KXttraySpa,  Afifttfrpla. 
"^  Ran.  367 : — learariXf  r&v  *EKaraUav.  ■  Comp.  tne  Schol.  Ran.  53. 
1437;  Eccles.  330;  Lysis.  855. 
««  Athen.  12.  551,  E.  "•  Pint.  176  :— Ay^Amoc— irlp^«rai. 

">  Eccles.  102,  184. 
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taunte  pefsoMswit^' their  bodily  infirmities ;  ^;  for 
instance^  wiien  be  ridicules  Archedemus^^^and  Neb* 
elidto"^.  for  being  blear-eyed;  calls  Melanthius  a 
leper  **^ ;   jeers  ■  Ctesiphon  about  his  fat  belly  "* ; 
la«igbs  at  Cleigenes  for  his  diminutive  monkey 
figure  "^ ;  and  introduces  a  great  numb^  of  Athe* 
nians  under  the  names  of  various  birds,  in  the 
comedy  of  that  nMtie,  classed  according  to  their 
personal  peculiarities  and  deformities  ^^^.     In  the 
same  manner  Horace  reproached  Crispinus  with 
being  blear-^yed  "®.     This  did  not  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ancients.    Moreover^  those  whom  Ari- 
stophanes ridiculed  on  account  of  their  personal  in- 
firmities were^  in  most  instances^  likewise  conspiou- 
0as  for  moral  defects^ — ^as^  for  instance^  Melanthius^ 
who  was  notorious  for  effeminacy^  gluttony;  and  un- 
ttatural  lust,  on  which  account  he  was  attacked  by 
Bttpolis  in  the    Flatterers"®  —  or   had   rendered 
themselves    obnoxious  to   censure  by  pernicious 
demagogy  or  spurious  citizenship,  like  Cleigenes^^^ 
$0  that  by  holding  up  their  personal  blemishes  to 
the  laughter  of  the  people,  he  at  the  same  time 
reminded  them  of  their  moral  and  political  taints. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain   Teleas  is  brought 
forward  in  the  Birds,  whose  name  was  sufficient 
to  call  up  an  idea  of  every  thing  that  was  de- 
praved "^     So  perfect  was  the  understanding  be- 


"»  Ran.  688.  "»  Eccles.  254. 

»"  At.  151.  »"  Acharn.  1001. 

»•  Ran.  709,  sqq. 

"7  At.  1292,  sqq.    Cherepbon  the  owl,  etc. 

"*  Sat.  i.  1.  120,  at  which  Bentley  is  so  indignaDt  that  be  changes  lippi 
into  lippum,  and  makes  Horace  call  himself  blear-eyed,  which  indeed  he  some* 
tiroes  was.    But  this  is  the  moral  feeling  of  modern  times. 

"»  Schol.  Pac.  800.  »«o  Schol.  Ran.  709. 

***  Schol.  Av«  167: — irp6c  yAp  ry  KivaiBi^  icat  StiXi^  koi  o^o^yiq,  rac 
vofr^ifjfi4f  Koi  irovfipiq,  dvudiZovvi  rbv  TiXtav, 

p  2 
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tween  the  poet  and  the  spectators^  that  a  single 
word  frequently  sufficed  to  propose  a  comic  riddle^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  its  solution. 

His  allusions  to   men  who   had  obtained  the 
franchise  surreptitiously,  and  who  demeaned  them?- 
selves  as  though  they  had  been  rightful  citizens^ 
are  still  more  severe,  and  bear  the  character  of 
serious   reprehension ;    such    are    his  animadver- 
sions upon  Arched  emus,  who,  though  he  had  held 
the  citizenship  seven  years,  was  unable  to  bring 
forward  a  single  phrator^^S  the  parvenu  Diitre- 
phes  ^^%  Execestides  the  Carian  *^,  Spintharus  the 
Phrygian   and  Philemon  "^^  but  especially   Cleo- 
phon,  the  son  of  a  Thracian  woman,  a  great  talker, 
who  was  always  prating  about  war  ^^.     Moreover, 
his  allusion  to  sycophants  and  men   of  feithless 
character,  such  as  the  smooth-tongued  informer 
Cephisodemus  and  the  false  Euathlos^*^,  Theorus^^ 
the  forsworn    flatterer   of  the   people,  the  per- 
jured and  rapacious  Simon  ^%  Euphemius  ^^  and 
Thrasybulus,  who,  having  been  bribed,  pretended 
to  have  a  sore  throat  upon  being  called  upon  to 
speak  at  a  public  negociation  with  the  Laconians^^\ 
Nor  did  perfidious  soothsayers  Uke  Lampon,  Dio- 
pithes,  Hierocles,  etc.  "*,  escape  the  poet's  censure, 

>«  Ran.  418. 
w  A?.  798  :— 

a»c  Aiirpe^ri^  ye  irvrivaXa  ftdvov  ix*^"^  frrtpdf 

fuyaXa  trparru, 

»«  Av.  1^  and  Schol.    Comp.  11  and  1530.  i»  Av.  762.  763. 

>*  Rao.  678p  sqq.  QmfKia  xf^^-  According  to  the  Scholion,  the 
subject  of  a  piece  named  after  him  by  the  comic  poet  Plato,  See  concerning 
him  the  following  section. 

^^  Acham.  705.  710.  According  to  the  Schol.  Vesp.  592,  he  had  also 
been  attacked  by  Cratinus  and  Plato. 

i»  Nub.  399;  Vesp.  42.  418  ;  Acharn.  134. 

»»  Nub.  351.  399.  »~  Vesp.  599. 

131  Ecclesias.  203.  356.  and  Schol. 

**>  Av.  988 ;  Pac.  1044.  and  Schol.  Even  the  answers  of  Bacis  are  men- 
tioned in  derision.    £q.  1003^ 
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Persons  like  these  were  more  or  less  public 
characters ;  but  comedy  took  a  bolder  range  when 
she  assailed  the  demagogues  who  guided  the  helm 
of  state^  and  sometime  held  public  offices.  The 
comic  poets  had  already  attacked  Pericles^  and  with 
the  greater  impunity^  as  he  was  too  conscious  of 
the  proud  height  upon  which  he  stood  to  grudge 
the  demus  a  vent  for  any  ill-will  it  might  occasion** 
ally  bear  him.  Several  satirical  allusions  to  his 
omnipotence^  by  Cratinus^  one  of  the  eulogists  of 
Cimon  "%  Teleclides,  Hermippus^  and  Eupolis^  are 
extant ;  he  is  apostrophized  as  Zeus  ^^,  Aspasia  as 
Here^  Omphale,  or  Deianira^  but  at  the  same  time 
as  a  courtesan  ^^;  his  sons  are  addressed  as  sim- 
pletons ^'^j  in  addition  to  which  the  one  by  Aspasia 
is  called  a  bastard  ^^ ;  his  friends  are  named  Pisis^ 
tratids"";  the  slowness  with  which  the  construe^ 
tion  of  the  walls  and  the  Odeum  proceeded  was 
also  the  object  of  their  ridicule  ^^;  and  lastly,  the 
policy  of  Pericles  in  avoiding  a  battle  upon  the 


»  Flit  Cim.  10. 

^^  Cratinus :  M6\*  St  Zev  Kivtt  koI  iioKapu*  Alluding  to  the  Xzx^p  head 
of  Pericles,  he  ealla  him  rvpavvovt  hv  8ff  c<^aXi|yf  pirftV  S^ai  caXcovou  See 
Plut*  Pericl.  3.  ibid.  6  ffx"^**'^^^*'^*>^  Zfvc>  Plut.  14.  The  same  tboueht  once 
more  tecurs  in  Aristoph.  Acharn.  530 :  —  XlepiKXtfjc  o^X^/iirtoc*  See  also 
Scbol.  and  Diodor.  12.  40.  Eupolis'  confession  of  the  irresistible  nature  of 
Pericles*  eloquence;  from  the  Arjfioic  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  Comp* 
Meineke,  Questionum  Scenicamm,  p.  48.  Teleclides  (the  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes,  Schol.  Ran.  1126;  Athen.  6.  267.  £.  sqq.)  enumerated  to  the 
Athenians  in  succession  the  constituents  of  that  power  which  they  had  con- 
ceded to  Pericles : 

iroXiOfv  T€  ^dpovQ  aifrdc  re  l^6\t^c*  rd(  jUp  8iiy,  t^q  S'  ayaXAtiv, 
Xdlva  Ttlxfl,  rd.  fiiv  oucoSofitlv,  rd  dk  aurd  iraXiv  KarapdkKdv 
eirovddQ,  dvvafiiv,  icpdroQ^  tlpfiPfiv,  irXovrSv  r  Matfioviav  re. 
Plut.  Pericl.  16.     Comp.  on  the  subject  of  Teleclides,  Meineke,  Qusst. 
Scenic,  p.  29,  sqq* 

^^  Cratinus  apud  Plut.  Pericl.  24  : 

—  *'Epav  re  ol  'Aoiroffiav  rixra 
cat  icarairvyoauvf|v  iraXKagfiv  Kwunrtia. 
Comp.  Schol.  Platon.  Menez.  139.  Ruhnk. 
»»  BXiroua/ioc.    Schol.  Plat.  Ruhnk.  73. 
•'^  Kupolis  ap.  Plut.  Per.  24 ;  conf,  Harpocrat.  'Aawaeia, 
»»  Plut.  Per.  16.  '»  Cratinus  ap.  Plut.  Per.  13. 
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first  irruption  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica, 
was  bitterly  derided  *^. 

*  Aristophanes  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
wild  demagogy,  which  immediately  followed  thfe 
death  of  Pericles;  its  excesses  never  ceased  to 
draw  down  his  indignant  reprobation,  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  entering  the  lists  with  the  most  powerful 
of  its  representatives  or  supporters.  He  describes 
with  the  convincing  energy  of  truth,  especially  in 
the  Knights,  the  destructive  nature  of  demagogy 
in  general,  the  facilities  it  offered  to  bad  men 
to  rise  to  power  and  eminence  '**,  its  duplicity  and 
adulation  ^*^,  the  intrigues  and  cabals  it  employed 
to  deceive  the  people  ^^,  and  above  all,  its  pecu- 
lations and  embezzlements  ***.  All  this  he  ***  con- 
trasts with  the  time  of  Myronides,  when  he  asserts 
that  such  disgraceful  avarice  did  not  exist.  Amongst 
the  single  demagogues  who  writhed  under  the  lash 
of  the  Aristophanic  satire,  must,  according  to  their 
succession  in  order  of  time,  be  now  enumerated 
Eucrates,  the  vender  of  flax  and  tow,  and  the  cattle- 
dealer  Lysicles,  neither  of  whose  trades  escaped 
ridicule  **^   but    above   all,   the  worthless   Cleon. 

^*^  See  Hermipp.  Anapae&t.  ap.  Plut.   Per.  33.    On  Hermippus,  conf. 
Mckieke,  ubi  sup.  p.  30. 
"»  Eq.  180.  181  : 

^e*  aifTb  yap  roi  rovro  Kai  yiyvit  fieyag, 
5ni)  irovrfpSct  k^K  dyopag  el,  Kai  Bpaavc* 
V.  218:  — 

rd  d'  d\ka  troi  irp6<rt(TTt  drifiayiayued, 
^utvr^  fiiapcif  ykyovag  KaKog,  ayopaioc  c7. 
^**  Ran.  1085 :  tbe  town  is  full  of  fifafio\/&x*ii»v  diffiofriOtiKuv  kKairariav' 
ruv  rbv  dtjfiov  <aiL    Moreover  the  expressive  word  dfiui^w,  to  cajole  the 
■people,  Vesp.  697.    The  subject  of  tbe  KdXaxtc  of  Eupolis  were  Callias  and 
the  parasites  about  him.     See  Meineke,  ubi  sup.  59,  sqq. 
»«  Equit.  866.  ^**  Vesp.  666:  — 

B^cXvicX. :  —  Krai  veil  rpkirerai  ^i)  Vcira  rd  xpi7f>Ara  raXXa  ; 
^iXofcX. :  ec  tovtovq  Tovg  —  Ovxi  irpoBmant  rhv  *kQi\vaibtv  KoXovvprov, 

iiSXd  uaxovuai  wtpl  rov  TrXijOovg  ati, 
»«  Eccles.  303. 

^*^  Concerning  the  former,  see  Equit.  129.  with  tbe  Schol*  and  264 ;  on 
the  latter  Equit.  132. 
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The  more  conscious  this  man  was  of  his  own 
baseness^  the  more  impatient  he  was  of  censure ; 
Deverthele^s,.  he  was  obliged  to  endure  the  most 
humiliating  flagellation  from  the  comic  muse  in 
the  Babylonians  ^^,  and  afterwards  in  the  Knights^ 
his  dogJike  effrontery,  his  sycophantic  snarling 
and  barking  ^^,  and  his  greediness  for  a  bribe  ^% 
are  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  people,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  compelled  to  witness  a  mortifying 
{>icture  of  their  own  folly,  in  resigning  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  so  abandoned  a  wretch.  Even 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights  Aristophanes 
repeats  his  attacks ;  in  the  Clouds  he  again  brings 
the  god-detested  tanner  ^  upon  the  stage ;  in  the 
Wasps  he  is  made  to  play  the  part  of  an  all-devour- 
ing sea-toonster  ^** ;  after  his  death  his  vices  are 
once  more  chronicled  in  the  Peace  ^^ ;  and  lastly  in 
the  Frogs  he  and  his  worthy  compeer,  Hyperbolus, 
Me  introduced  together  in  Hades  "*.  Aristophanes 
well  knew  the  peril  he  encountered  in  entering 
the  arena  with  this  malicious,  covetous,  and  san- 
guinary idol  of  the  populace,  and  accordingly 
speaks  of  his  own  services  with  that  absence  of 
reserve  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  in  enu- 
merating their  own  merits  ^**,  and  it  must  be  con- 

1^  Schol.  Acharn.  3B6. 

>^*  Eqnit.  1022.    Cleon  says  to  the  demus :  ^ 

iyu>  fikv  fifi'  6  Kviav  *  7rp6  <rw  yAp  itr^w, 
Comp.  Vesp.  696 :  6  KXkiav  o  KtKpa^tSdfiaQ, 

'^  £q.  831,  sqq.,  allusion  is  made  to  forty  minas  \vhich  are  said  to  have 
been  received  from  Mitylene,  but  this  is  mere  satire  ( see  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damnat. 
p.  115);  Cleon  had  received  money  from  the  islanders,  that  he  might  reduce 
their  tributes. 

»••  Nub.  667. 

'**  Vesp.  35  :  ^aXaiva  irav^oKtvrpta.    Conf.  1030,  sqq. 

^'^  Pac.  648,  sqq. :  iravovpyo^,  XakoCt  vvko^ovt^q,  K^KtiOpov,  rdpaK- 
Tpov»  • 

*M  Ran.  569.  670. 

***  Nub.  646 :  8c  fuyiorov  6pTa  KXsoiv  iircutr  tie  r^v  ytunlpa*  Vesp. 
1031  :  OpaakiitQ  ^vordc  iifQi)Q  dr'  djox^c  cwrtf  Ttp  Kapxap6tovTi,  k.  r.  X. 
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fessed  that  comedy  owed  to  him  the  proud  height 
it  thus  attained  as  the  vehicle  of  political  censure.^; 

In  sketching  the  portrait  of  Hyperbolus  th^ 
lampmaker^  Aristophanes  has  employed  le«s  iorp^ 
of  comic  humour^  as  well  as  less  moral  eamestn^995 
and  patriotic  feeling ;  still  we  have  a  clear  notioa 
of  the  iniquity  of  his  character.  In  the  Knights  he 
declares  that  he  deserves  hanging  ^ ;  in  the  Peace 
which  was  represented  about  the  time  when  Hy- 
perbolus  contested  the  demagogy  with  Alcibiades, 
Phseax,  and  Nicias^  and  had  a  party  in  his  favour, 
he  is  called  a  flagitious  leader  ^^,  who  deserved  to 
be  expelled  ^^%  etc.  Other  comic  poets  had  also 
attacked  Hyperbolus^  and  Eupolis  had  written  his 
Maricas  against  him  and  his  drunken  mother  ^^; 
but  Aristophanes  speaks  in  terms  of  contempt  of 
these  attacks^  which  were  for  the  most  part  made 
after  Hyperbolus  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  people 
and  began  to  be  hunted  like  a  fljring  beast,  A 
specimen  of  the  sycophantic  .dialectics  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival  Phseax  is  given  in  th^ 
Knights*^.  Special  mention  was  made  of  Nicias 
in  a  piece  which  has  perished,  called  the  Husbands- 
men  ^^,  and  in  the  Birds  his  dilatory  character  is 
glanced  at  ^^K 

Alcibiades  was  more  violent  than  Cleon,  and  his 
authority  resembled  a  tyranny  still  more  than  that 

Corop.  Pac.  739,  tqq.    On  the  merits  of  Aristophanes,  compare  Kanngiesser 
komische  Biihne,  499,  sqq. 
»*»  Equit.  1373. 

»«  Pac.  684.  "»  Pac.  1319. 

*^*  Nub.  649  and  Schol.;  comp.  Schol.  on  587,  and  the  Plutas,  1308; 
Meineke,  ubi  sup.  56,  sqq. 
»»  Eq.  1377,  sqq.  : 

ivv€pKTiK6c  yap  iari,  ital  ircpavrut^c* 
Kai  yvwfiOTVirtKdg,  Koi  (ratfitiCt  Kai  KpovaritoQ, 
KaraXtiirTiKog  r  dpttrra  rov  OopvptiTtKou. 
>«>  See  Ciut.  Fabric.  Bib.  Or.  cd.  Harl.  3. 369. 
■*'  Av.  639,  fAtXXoviKt^v. 
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6f  JPeycles> 'and  yet  Aristophanes  did  not  attack 
hitn;  Alcibiiades  is  rarely  tnetitimied,  and  in  the 
Frogs  the  poet '  appears  to  speak  of  him  in  terms 
of  respect^  «s  a  man^  a  general^  and  a  statesman* 
We  may  look  npon  the  words  of  iEsohylns  in  the 
Frogs  ^^ : 

'Twere  better  not  to  nonrisb  in  the  state 
'  A  lion's  whelp — ^yet  should  one  so  Be  nonrish'd 
His  disposition  must  be  yielded  to-^ 

as  proceeding  from  Aristophanes'  inmost  souL  At 
that  time  he  well  knew  that  no  one  could  protect 
the  state  against  the  designs  of  the  crafty  Lysander 
so  eflPectually  as  Alcibiades;  though  twenty  years 
earlier  he  had  in  the  Daetaleis  *^  stigmatized  with 
becoming  severity  his  incontinence,  pernicious  so- 
phistry, youthful  wilftilnes?  and  turbulence,  aris* 
tocratic  pride,  and  passion  for  horses,  whilst  the 
same  original  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  the 
prodigal  Phidippides  in  the  Clouds  *^. 

Nor  was  the  poet  idle  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war,  when  the  cabals  of  a  party  had  subverted 
the  democracy  for  a  time,  and  when  even  after  its 
re-establishment,  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people 
forbade  all  hopes  of  the  return  of  tranquillity  and 
order ;  to  this  period  belong  the  Lysistrata,  Thes- 
mophoriazussB,  and  the  Frogs.  The  Thesmopho- 
riasnisse  was  represented  during  the  Oligarchy*^, 

*«  Ran.  1431.  1432. 

*^  Sec  the  Fragm.  in  Seidler,  Brevis  Disputatio  de  AristophaDis  Fragrnentii. 
Hal.  1818;  comp.  Siivern  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826,  p.  26, 
s^.,  and  ibid,  on  the  allusions  to  the  lasciviousness  and  sexual  vigour  of  Al- 
cibiades ubi  sup.  63 »  sqq. 

>««  See  Siivern  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826,  p.  33,  sqq. 
Neither  is  he  spoken  of  in  creditable  terms  in  the  Acham.  716 : 


•  ••  ••*  .4. 


role  vfoiffi  ^  ivpvirpiincros,  cai  XdXo^,  xv  KXcu^cov. 
*^  Under  the  archon  Cailias  (Argum.  Lysistr.  et  Schol.  173);  the  oli- 
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and.. at  the  very  time  that  the  partisana  of  the  de- 
mocracy were  judicially  murdered  mid  jwivatelyas- 
aassinatedy  Aristophanes  ceased  not  to  stigmatise 
the  authors  of  these  calamities ;  thus  he  re^oach^s 
the  Buleutae  before  the  Oligarchy  with  havii^  suf- 
fered the  last  to  supplant  them  ^^.  In  the  Frogs 
allusion  is  made  to  the  equivocal  and  time-serving 
character  t>f  Theramenes  ^^,  and  he  wishes  that 
the  half'-citizen  Cleophon,  alluded  to  above  with  his 
interminable  prate  about  war  ^^,  was  in  Hades  ^^ ; 
whilst  the  admiral  Adimantus,  who  soon  afterwards 
acted  a  very  suspicious  part  in  the  disastrous  battle 
of  i^gos  Potamoi^  is  described  as  a  man  whose 
death  every  one  was  bound  to  pray  for  *^®. 

Whilst  condemning  the  destructive  proceedings 
of  the  demagogues  generally,  he  is  especially  loud 
in  his  complaints  of  their  corruptness  and  frequent 
peculations;  that  is  to  say,  he  either  openly  and  ex- 
pressly accused  the  demagogues  or  conrupt  ofiicers, 
or  brought  characters  upon  the  stage  in  such 
situations  as  sufficiently  explained  to  the  Athenians 
what  and  whom  be  meant;  concerning  these  the 
Scholia  contain  ample  information  ^^^  In  &ict>  the 
effrontery  with  which  these  men  plundered  the  pub- 
lic treasure  was  only  equalled  by  the  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  all  morality  and  decency  exhibited  in 

S.rchy  was  overthrown  under  his  successor  Theopompus  (Ps.  Plut.  Vit. 
ecem  Orator.  Antiph.  9. 313). 

>**  Thesrooph.  808.    The  address  to  Pallas,  Thesmoph.  1143,  is  also  evi- 
dently levelled  at  the  oligarchs  t 

^vilff  4&  rvpdvvovc 
ervywff,  &oirtp  (iVdc* 
««  Ran.  539.  640.  >••  See  n.  126. 

^  Ran.  1504p  sqa. 

"®  Ran.  1513.     We  are  informed  in  the  Scholia,  that  Adimantus  likewise 
sttfTered  from  the  satire  of  Eupolis  and  Pkto. 
»7»  Eccles,206: 

rd  9rfftwnayiifi  fuaOo^opovvnc  xP^f^'"'<* 
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their  lives.  To  the  delinquents  already  enume- 
rated, we  may  Kdd  Pisahder  *^S  Pamphilus  ?^^ 
NeocUdes"*;  the  Eicostologus  Thorycion,  who 
fiirniehed  stores  for  the  enemy's  ships'^*;  Pry- 
tanes  who  accepted  bribes  for  bringing  forward 
public  matters  ^'^  etc* 

That  the  superior  officers  were  not  exempt 
from  his  censure,  is  evident  from  the  example 
of  Lamachus,  whose  love  of  war  when  Strategus 
Aristophanes  represents  as  one  of  the  main  ob« 
Btacles  to  the  restoration  of  peace  *^^ ;  he  at  the  same 
time  directs  public  attention  to  the  amount  of  his 
ddbts  ^^®.  However,  we  must  not  interpret  his  sa- 
tirical attacks  upon  Lamachus  too  literally,  as.the 
poet  undoubtedly  esteemed  him  as  a  brave  sol- 
dier ^^v  He  likewise  speaks  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation of  the  valiant  admiral  Phormio  ^. 

But  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  important  in  their  results,  were  the  boldness 
and  freedom  with  which  Aristophanes  proclaimed 
the  perverseness  and  corruption  of  the  omnipotent 
demus.  In  this  spirit  he  proposed  to  purify  and 
strengthen  the  citizenship,  by  expelling  from  it  all 
worthless  characters,  and  supplying  their  places 
with  the  more  deserving  amongst  the  new  citi- 
zens ^K  During  the  eventful  period  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  disaster  of  iEgos  Potamoi,  he 
complains  of  the  undue  preference  shown  to  the 
after-comers  ^^,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Kalokaga- 

"8  LysistT.  490.  "j  piut.  174 ;  conf.  ScboK 

>7«  Piut  665.  with  the  Schol.  >7*  Ran.  303 ;  conf.  Schol. 

1^  Pac.  907  ;  conf  Thesinoph.  937. 

»"  Acharn.  269.  672,  »qq. ;  Pac.  472,  »^  Acharn.  614. 

1^  Acharn.  1188:  Ran.  1039. 

>*°  £quiL  562 ;  Lyftistr.  804.     Ue  is  clasMd  with  Myronides  as  a  /icXxr^- 
irwyoc.  "*  Lytistr.  574,  sqq.  "*  Ran.  718,  sqq. 
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tiioi;  and  pi'oposes  that  those  persons  should  be 
reinstated  in  their  full  rights  who  had  been  dew 
pri ved  of  them  because  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
Oligarchy  ^^.  On  the  other  hand^  he  extols  the 
virtue  of  the  men  of  Marathon  *•*,  who,  he  says, 
were  no  talkers,  and  at  the  same  time  censures  the 
ready  volubility  of  the  subsequent  demagogues,  and 
the  easy  credulity  of  the  denius^^.  All  this  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  character  and  sentiments 
of  the  multitude ;  but  now  the  collective  people, 
the  popular  assembly,  as  the  depository  of  the 
supreme  power,  became  the  butt  of  his  satire ;  he 
deprecates  the  frequency  of  its  meetings  ^,  which 
was  a  consequence  of  the  measure  of  Agjnrrhius  for 
raising  the  salary  of  the  ecclesiasts  from  one  to 
three  obols,  the  foolish  manner  in  which  they 
demeaned  themselves**',  and  their  indulgence  in 
invective  and  abuse**.  Eupolis  had  previously 
ridiculed  the  Athenian  Dysbulia  ^,  and  Aristo- 
phanes*^ declares  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
saying,  the  assembly  was  accustomed  to  see  all  its 
foolish  decrees  turn  out  well;  at  the  same  time, 
he  blanies  its  love  of  innovation  *^,  its  subservience 
to  the  demagogues  *^,  its  avidity  for  their  flattery*^; 
and  the  favour  it  showed  to  bad  men*^*.  This  i$ 
sometimes  coupled  with  the  advice,  that  the  peo- 

>»  Han.  685. 

»M  Acharn.  180. 181 ;  EquiL  665,  aqq.;  Vesp.  1071,  sqq. 
•«  Vesp.  1094.  »•«  Eccles.  183. 

^  See  above,  n.  36;  aUo,  Equit.  651 ; 

ol  ^  dvtKpoTfi^av  ffoi  irpb^  IfA*  iKsxyvKrav.  ^ 

»«•  Eccles.  142 ; 

Kal  XoiSopcXivTai  y  &<nrtp  ^/iireirw«6rcc* 
^^  See  above,  n.  46.  ^  Eecles.  478»  sqq. 

"«  Eccics.  466.  580 ; 

uiffovtn  yap,  f^v  rd  iraXaid  iroXXacic  Ot&vrai* 
Conf.  586.  587,  end  Acharn.  630~>lv  'AOifvaio^c  rayv/^oAoic* 
^  See  in  paitieular;  Equit.  1097,  aqq.  «»3  Acbarn.  685. 

^  Ran.  1454,  sqq. 
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pie  shoulil  choose  fresh  leaders*^.  Athens  is  re-» 
proached  by  the  Acharniaus  with  having  occasioned 
the  Peloppwnesian  war  by  her  brickerings  with 
Megara  ^^.  Innumerable  complaints  of  the  military 
profession  and  the  plan  of  operations  are  contained 
in  the  Peace,  whilst  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
parrying  on  the  war  and  administering  the  public 
revenue,  is  given  in  the  Frogs  ^^,  and  put  in  satiri- 
cal contrast  with  the  measures  actually  adopted. 
However,  he  speaks  of  the  Spartans  in  by  no  means 
&vourable  terms  ^^ ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  one 
of  the  wildest  flights  of  comic  ridicule,  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  exalting  thought  of  a  common 
Grecian  nationality  *^. 

Nor  are  his  strictures  less  severe  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  discharged  their  judicial  duties 
as  Heliasts.  This  is  especially  beheld  in  the  Wasps, 
the  olgect  of  which  was  to  depict  their  inordinate 
Iqv6  of  acting  as  judges,  promoted,  as  it  was,  by 
the  cavetousness  and  chicanery  of  the  litigants.^, 
the  aqgry  violence  of  the  judges  which  is  admira- 
bly represented  in  the  raiask  of  the  Wasps  ®^^; 
while  the  Clouds  displays  a  picture  of  the  mischiev- 
ous power  of  the  sycophants  and  brawlers,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  speech  of  Adicaeologus  ^^  etc. 

With   these  evidences  of  moral   and  political 

>»»  Ran.  1446—1448.  >••  Acharn.  609,  sqq. ;  comp.  Pac  603,  sqq. 

*^  Pac.  1463—1465. 

*^  Pac.  623,  alaxpoKioBui  Kal  SitiputvoKivot ;  Acharn.  303,  olfftv  o^re 
pt*ft6g,  otn  irhrtc,  ovff  ipttoQ  ftiyu ;  Ljsistr.  629,  olaiv  oifSkv  wt^rdv,  tl  firi 
wtpXAKtp  Kcxifv^rc.  1^  Lysistr.  1128,  sqq. 

**  Equit.  41,  KvafiOTpiaK  A^/ioc;  Av.  40, 

—  'AOnvaioi  ^  dct 
ivi  rdv  SmtMf  foovvi  irdvra  rbv  piov, 
»»  Vesp.  1105,  sqq. 

vp^ra  filv  ydp  odSiv  ii^mv  Z&ov  ^piBuTfuiyov 
fuiXKov  6ivwii6v  Iffriv,  oitik  SvifKoXjbirtpov,  r.  r.  X. 
*^  Nub.  1034,  sqq.    Compare  the  comprehensive  dissertation  of  Siivern 
alluded  to  above. 
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eamesfenesfi  of  purpose  and  fearless  sincerity  <  befor0 
ii8>  *  oaa.  we  for  a  moment  question  thi^  vast  hn-^ 
portanee  of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  the  •  VDltmtory 
auxiliaxy  of  the  statl$>  in  the  task  of  watching  over 
the  lawS'  and  the  public  morals,  and  as  a  candid  and 
rigorous  censorship,  which  dealt  out  with  an  even 
hand  their  just  meastme  of  censure  to  high  and  low* 
But  in  considering  the  extensive  power  of  such  an 
engine,  we  are  naturally  led  to  make  the  followftig 
enquiries : 

1«  When  the  comic  poet  attacked  an  individual, 
by  falsely  accusing  him  of  contravening  the 
laws,  were  not  the  people  and  the  authorities 
provoked  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice  1 

2.  Did  not  the  powerful  demagogues  endeavour 

to  revenge  themselves  on  the  poets ;  or  did 
not  the  parties  whom  they  had  accused,  and 
who  hoped  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  con-* 
duct,  call  them  to  account  as  calumniators  7 

3.  Did  not  the  state  restrain  or  abridge  the  comic 

license,  when  it  witnessed  individuals  and 
the  community  at  large  grossly  malignedi 
and  even  saw  that  the  gods  themselves  werd 
not  exempt  from  their  presumptuous  attacks  ) 
or  was  not  the  audacious  coinic  poet  repri- 
manded, when  the  tragedian  Phrynichus  had 
been  fined  for  too  deeply  affecting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Athenians  ? 
The  collection  of  facts  for  enabling  us  to  an- 
swer these  questions  is  very  limited,  and  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  ancients  have  given  rise  to 
misapprehension  on  the  subject. 

That  the  denunciations  of  the  comedy  werd  not 
without  effect,  would  appear  to  result  from  the 
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aocouttts  that  the-ktughts  compelled!  Cleen  ito  ^pay 
a  fine  of  fi^te  talents  ?%  probably  shortly  afibsr.  tte 
repiBseatation  of  the  Eabylonians.  But  we  ore 
not  accurately  informed  what  official  body  instituted 
proceedings  upon  the.  occasion,  in  fomiiog  an 
estimate  of  the  effects  calculated  ta.arise  irom  the 
accusations  of  the  comic  poetsi  we  must  reflect; 
that  as  there  were  very  few .  cases  in  whidi  the 
Athenian  state  was  entitled  to  commenoe  legal  pro« 
ceedings  against  an  offender  itself^  it  was  necessary 
to. find  a  citizen  who  should  appear  as  public  pro- 
secutor, but  that  no  immediate  steps  could  be 
taken  by  the  tribunals,  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
that  might  have  Mien  fix)m  the  poet^.  More- 
over, to  many  of  the  persons  whom  he  denounced, 
punishment  had  already  been  awarded  in  due 
course  of  law,  to  which  the  flagellation  in  the 
comedy  was  a  sort  of  supplemental  process,  whilst 
a  number  of  the  charges  enumerated  above,  such 
as  those  connected  with  demagogy — except  that, 
perhaps,  termed  ''betraying  the  demus*^,"  did  not 
f^U  under  those  classes  of  offences  for  which  the 
lows  had  made  determinate  provision,  as  the  pro« 
secutor  was  required  to  ground  his  accusation  on 

some  distinct  and  substantive  fact.  Now  it  may> 
kideed,  be  urged>  that  such  was  the  alarming  height 


*"  Aristoph.  Acharn.  6.  7,  and  SchoK    This  circumstance  is  also  alluded 
to  in  the  speech  of  the  demus,  Equit.  1145; 

rripii  ydo  iic&<rror  aif* 
ToiiQ,  o-bck  SoK&v  ipav, 
rXeirrovrac  iirtir  Avay 

&Tr*  &v  KtK\6^fairi  iaov 
Ktifibv  KarafifiXCiv* 
*^  The  statement  in  Plut.  Pericl.  32  ;  'A<nra<ria  SiKrjv  i^vytv  ifftfitiag, 
'Bpuln-irov  rov  Ktffit^ioiroiov  SuaKovro^,  refers  to  a  regular  prosecution. 
^  Fpa^i)    iirarii^iitf^  rpv   drifiov,    related    to   the   adusia  ^pbc  ^^v 
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which  sycophancy  had  reached  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes^  that  a  word  was  sufficient  to  supply 
materials  for  its  rancour  and  malevolence ;  but  so 
far  was  the  comedy  from  affording  any  support  to 
this  hateful  system,  that  it  uniformly  pursued  it  with 
the  most  relentless  severity.  However,  the  fine 
imposed  upon  Cleon,  compared  with  what  Callias 
and  others  were  condemned  to  pay,  would  appear 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  people  more  in  jest 
than  in  earnest. 

•  With  regard  to  the  vengeance  of  those  powerful 
demagogues,  whom  the  comic  poets  ventinred  to 
attack,  Cleon  is  asserted  to  have  insinuated  that 
Aristophanes  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  de- 
mus*^;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
formally  accused  him  of  the  offence ;  in  the  Achar- 
nians,  Aristophanes  vindicates  himself  from  the 
calumnious  insinuations  of  Cleon,  by  declaring, 
that  he  had  never  failed  in  the  respect  he  owed 
the  demus  ^.  The  slanderous  aspersion  or  accu- 
sation in  question,  must  have  followed  close  upon 
the  representation  of  the  Babylonians  ^ ;  for 
Cleon  seems  to  have  remained  quiet  after  the  per-* 
formance  of  the  Knights.  It  is  likewise  asserted, 
that  Eupolis  was  drowned  by  Alcibiades  *^,  whom 
he  had  ridiculed   in  the   Baptse.     Eratosthenes, 

M  Aristoph.  Achara.  379. 

tltrtKKvffag  y&p  ft  ilt  rb  povXtvrripiov 
ittpaXXi,  KM  ^(vSij  carcyXitfrri^  fiov  jc*  r.  X. 
Conf.  502>  in  which  (Ivwv  wapdvTuv  are  the  emphatic  words. 
oif  ydp  ftt  Kal  vvv  ^utpaXtl  KXf«i»y,  5ri 
^ivuiv  irapSvrtuv  rijv  ir6\iv  KOKiHQ  Xcyw. 
Conf.  Acham.  631,  ^ 

wc  Ku>iiipSii  rijv  wSXtv  Ttif^&v,  mat  rbv  dfjfiov  caOv^pt^c*. 
^  Arist.  Acham.  632,  sqq. ;  655,  sqq. 
**  Schol.  Acham.  386. 

**  Sea  the  Citat.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  Harl.  2.  407 ;  M«mIm,  ubi  aup. 
p.  37 ;  Buttmann  on  the  Colyttia  and  the  Bapt«  in  Abb.  d.  BerL  Akad.  1823, 
1823,  Histor.  Philol.  Kl.  218. 
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even  in  his  time^  raised  doubts  as  to  the  oredi* 
bility  of  this  story  ^^^;  but  whether  true  or  false, 
no  general  rule  can  be  drawn  from  the  conduct 
of  Alcibiades.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  as  the  Athenian  was  insensible  to  delicacy  and 
shame  in  word  and  mien^  so  he  was  deficient  in  a 
refined  sense  of  honour;  the  latter  was  seldom 
{^ected  by  verbal  insults^  and  the  abuses  flowing 
from  the  right  of  public  prosecution  and  the  ever- 
watchful  malice  of  the  sycophants,  had  so  accus^ 
tomed  the  Athenian  to  accusations  of  all  kinds, 
that  his  peace  of  mind  was  not  likely  to  be  ruffled 
by  the  cursory  animadversions  of  comedy* 

As  to  tiie  restraint  imposed  upon  the  comic  hu- 
mour by  the  state  in  general,  we  are  informed 
in  a  Scholium,  that  it  was  fi^bidden  to  attack  the 
doiid'^^;  but  the  very  passage  of  Aiistophanes^  to 
which  this  remark  is  annexed,  presents  an  exaoiple 
of  the  contrary  ^^^.  Again^  Aristophanes  accuses 
Pericles  after  his  death  ^^\  and  ridicules  Euripides 
in  the  Frogs.  Examples  to  the  same  effect  might 
easily  be  multiplied^  and  this  Scholium  ^^S  like 
so  many  others,  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  itself.  A  second  says  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  attack  the  Archon.  But  in  the 
Babylonians,  Aristophanes  had  not  scrupled  to 
satirize  magistrates,  as  well  elective  as  those  ap- 
pointed by  lot  ^^*.  Is  it  therefore  probable  that  the 
Archon  formed  the  sole  exception?  Ameinias  is 
also  ridiculed  in  the  Wasps,  which  was  performed 
during  his  archonship  **^     If  such  a  law,  indeed, 

««  Cicero,  EpUt.  ad.  Att.  6.  1.  ^^  Schol.  Pac.  649, 

*>*  Compare  above,  d.  146,  147«  ^'^  See  above,  n.  189. 

««  Ad.  Nvb.  31.  '*«  Schol.  Acharo.  386. 

***  Vesp.  64. 1267.    See  HennaDD*a  doubts  at  to  the  law  in  the  note  ou 
theScbol.  Nab.31. 

VOL.  U.  Q 
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existed,  it  cannot  have  been  very  strictly  observed. 
The  Areopagus,  however,  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
exemption  from  the  comic  satire,  and  upon  the 
same  principle  the  Areopagites  were  forbidden  to 
write  comedies  *^^  Finally,  it  is  stated  that  tiie 
exhibition  of  comedies  was  prohibited  as  early 
as  the  archonship  of  Merychides,  01.  85.  1 ;  440. 
B.  C,  but  this  law  having  been  repealed  soon  after- 
wards, 01.  85.  4,  it  was  once  more  forbidden  to 
render  individuals  the  objects  of  ridicule  by  name 
or  personal  imitation  ^^°.  Antimachus,  the  rival  of 
Aristophanes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
this  statute,  but  its  date  is  uncertain.  It  was 
remarked  above  ^^^,  that  Aristophanes  did  not  desist 
from  his  attacks,  even  during  the  oligarchy;  but 
under  the  domination  of  the  Thirty,  the  comic 
poets  were  probably  held  in  check  through  fear, 
though  perhaps  unrestrained  by  any  positive  law ; 
they  subsequently  resumed  their  wonted  freedom  of 
speech,  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
deprived  by  any  express  enactment,  till  at  length 
the  parabasis,  the  soul  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
suppressed,  and  the  chorus  omitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  which  began  to  pervade  all 
ranks  of  the  community  ^.  It  was  not  till  Athens 
was  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons  that  a  final 
stop  was  put  to  the  practice  of  attacking  individuals 
in  the  dialogue,  and  exhibiting  likenesses  of  them 
on  the  masks  ^^. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  of  the  free- 


»7  Plut.  de  Gloria  Atben.  348.  B.  Fmnkfort. 

>"  Schol.  Aristopb.  Achani.  67  and  1149.  *»*  See  note  168. 

***  See  Platon.  Pref.  Aristoph.  ed.  Kiister,  p.  xi. 

***  Ibid.    See  below,  append.  IV.,  where  all  the  accoonta  on  the  subject 
are  collected. 
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dom  of  comedy  upon  the  wfaole^  that  it  produced 
no  serious  impression  i^hatever  upon  the  minds  of 
the  spectators^  that  it  had  from  its  earliest  origin  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  privilege  and  licence  to  attack  indi- 
viduals under  cover  of  the  mask,  and  that  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Athenians  for  this  sort  of  harsh  and 
cutting  satire  continued  undiminished  as  long  as 
they  retained  their  prosperity  and  independence ; 
but,  as  on  the  one  side  no  serious  evils  were  sup- 
posed to  result  from  it,  so  on  the  other  it  could  sel- 
dom become  the  effective  medium  of  sound  advice 
or  sahxtary  reproof*^.     This  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  levity  with 
which  the  gods  are  spoken  of  in  the  Frogs  ^ ;  but 
it  was  a  very  different  case  with  tragedy — when 
Euripides  was  prosecuted  because  he  had  spoken  of 
the  oath  with  seeming  irreverence***.     Still  the 
Athenians  were  unwilling  to  experience  real  emo- 
tion by  witnessing  the  representation  of  recent  cala- 
mities or  the  sorrows  of  Greeks  with  whom  they 
were  upon  terms  of  friendship. 

bb.  The  Demagogues,  and  the  changes  which  the 
Athenian  Democracy  underwent  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War, 

§  65.  To  complete  the  foregmng  picture,  it  is 
necessary  to  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  the  several  popular  leaders,  who 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  influ- 

**"  I  caonot  concur  in  the  opiaioo  of  KaaQgietter  as  to  the  benefits  which 
resulted  from  the  censure  of  the  comic  poets,  (kom.  Biihne,  471,  sqq.) 
*^  Comp.  Bottiger  Ariatophao.  Deor.  Gentil.  Impun.  Irrisor. 
»*  Tile  verse  was-- 

See  Aristoph,  Khet,  3. 16. 

«2 
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enced  the  destinies  of  Athens.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons who  attained  distinction  a  short  time  before^ 
as  well  as  during  and  after  the  war,  are  known  to 
us  from  the  portraits  of  them  transmitted  by  the 
comic  poets;  some  are  not  of  su£Scient  impor- 
tance to  require  special  attention,  and  history  is 
unacquainted  with  others  beyond  the  particulars 
respecting  them  which  occur  in  comedy  and  its 
commentators.  But  before  we  revert  to  those 
who  demand  a  second  mention,  a  few  words  must 
be  premised  concerning  those  patriotic  heroes  who, 
regardless  of  the  machinations  of  domestic  factions, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  as  Strategi,  and  overlooking  the  im- 
worthiness  of  those  for  whom  they  fought,  exposed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  with  the 
devotedness  and  intrepidity  of  martyrs.  Their 
deeds  recal  the  conduct  of  the  high-minded  My- 
ronides  \  Such  were  the  brave,  skilful,  and  for- 
tunate naval  hero  Phormio^  who  ftiUy  deserves 
the  place  assigned  to  him  by  Aristophanes  ^  at  the 
side  of  Myronides ;  Lamachus,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loud  and  boisterous  words  in  which  his 
martial  feeling  expressed  itself,  and  his  military 
pomp  of  armour  and  crest  ^  was  a  brave  man,  and 
disdained  to  pervert  his  office  to  the  object  of  en- 
riching himself*;  the  enterprising  Paches^  who, 
upon  being  caught  in  the  snares  of  sycophants 
upon  his  return  from  Mitylene  and  the  neighbour- 
ing coast,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  himself  in 

1  See  $57.  n.  92,  sqq. 

*  See  Thucyd.  1.  64,  tqq.,  especially  2.  80,  sqq. 

*  Arittoph.  Pac.  801,  sc^q.  *  Aristoph.  Acharn.  566. 

*  He  was  so  poor  that  his  coat  and  shoes  formed  items  ia  the  accounts  of 
his  disbursements.    Plut.  Frscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  272. 

*  Thucyd.  3. 16. 
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the  presence  of  his  judges ' ;  Demosthenes,  capa- 
ble of  vast  enterprises®,  formed  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  nations  ^  and  who,  though  not  formally  invested 
with  the  command,  performed  great  actions  ^^ ;  Hip- 
pocrates and  Eurymedon,  his  companions  in  arms, 
the  former  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Boeotia",  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of 
Delium,  and  the  latter  admiral  upon  several  occa- 
sions in  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas^^  and  at 
length  commander  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  to  Sicily, 
and  involved  in  the  same  destruction  with  Demos- 
thenes, through  the  impolitic  operations  of  Nicias  "; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Conon, 
whose  fidelity  and  caution  presented  an  honour- 
able contrast  to  the  imbecility  or  treachery  of 
his  fellow-commanders  at  iEgos  Potamoi,  whilst 
his  activity  after  the  war  was  no  less  conspicuous 
in  his  eflbrts  to  restore  the  shattered  power  of  his 
country. 

The  history  of  the  demagogues  who  arose  after 
the  death  of  Pericles  ",  exhibits  a  political  division 
and  opposition  of  parties  (avriwoKlreia)  indeed,  but 
without  the  substantial  difference  which  once  pre- 
vailed between  aristocrats  and  democrats ;  in  lieu 
of  this  we  behold  arrayed  against  each  other  the 
friends  of  legality  and  order  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  base  flatterers  of  the  populace,  the  brawlers 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  on  the  other. 

7  Pint.  Nic.  6.  *  Thucyd.  3.  91,  sqq. 

•  ConcerniDg  the  Acharnians  see  Thucyd.  7.  57. 

1^  Thucyd.  4.  2,  sqq.,  the  fortification  of  Pylos. 

»'  Thucyd.  4.  76,  sqq.  "  Thucyd.  4.  2. 

"  Thucyd.  7.  42,  sqq. 

>*  Comp.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Orat  GrsBCorum,  prefixed  to  his  Rutilius  Lupus, 
and  published  in  Reiske,  Orat.  Gr.  vol.  8  ;  which,  however,  only  contains  am- 
ple information  concerning  the  period  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  See  some 
particulars  on  the  subject  in  Kortiim,  Gesch.  d.  Helleo.  Staatsv.  176—187. 
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Again^  the  wealthy  class  ^^  and  the  luxurious  and 
inquisitive  mob,  with  its  rapacious  leaders.  To 
these  we  may  add,  a  newly-constituted  oligarchical 
faction,  which  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  war 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  partisans  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy,  opposed  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  who  were  passionate  adherents  of  the 
democracy ; — among  the  last  there  were  many  true 
and  upright  patriots. 


CLEON  AND  NICIAS. 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  Lysicles,  the  dealer 
in  sheep,  who  had  married  Aspasia,  and  Eucrates 
the  flax-seller  ^^  became  rival  candidates  for  the 
popular  favour;  but  their  short  career  was  not 
marked  by  any  event  of  moment.  Hereupon 
Cleon  the  leather-seller  *%  and  the  wealthy  Nicias, 
became  for  several  years  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racters on  the  political  stage. 

Cleon  *^  had  already  exerted  himself  to  stir  up 
the  multitude  against  Pericles  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  great  man*s  life  ^ ;  but  after  his  death  he  em- 
ployed all  his  clamour,  turbulence,  and  audacity  ^, 
to  inflame  the  evil  passions  of  the  populace,  and 
pursued  his  rival  Nicias  and  the  moderate  party 
with  undaunted  effrontery  *\  and  implacable  fero- 


"  Aristoph.  Eqoit  224.  225. 

^  See  the  preceding  section,  n.  140. 

17  BvoffoUxl/rig,  Anstopb.  Equit.  44;  Nub.  681.  BvpffofrdtKriQt  Equit. 
136.737.848. 

"  See  Kortiim  in  the  Philologisch.  Beitregen  aus  der  Schwera.  1819, 
Passow  in  Wachlet^s  Philomatbie,  t.  1. 

*'  Pint.  Pericl.  33,  where  see  Hertnippus'  Anapssts.  Coinp.  Himertas,  p. 
318,  Wernsd.  ed. 

^  Bop/3oporapa(tc.  Aristoph.  Ec^uit.  309. 

'*  BitXvpia  and  roXfiri,  Plut.  Mic.  2. 
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city.  Less  an  orator*'  than  a  brawler,  he  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  and  made  the  most  violent 
gesticulations  during  his  harangues  *' ;  he  was  a 
boaster,  a  sycophant,  and  an  egotist,  and  by  dint 
of  impetuosity  and  noise  easily  drowned  the  voices 
of  the  few  judicious  persons  who  attempted  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  obtained  such  an  as- 
cendant over  the  congenial  rabble,  that  they  did 
homage  to  the  idol  they  laughed  at  and  despised. 
All  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  their  accounts 
of  Cleon's  baseness  and  impudence,  and  in  addition 
to  the  poetical  portrait  of  Aristophanes,  we  have 
the  masterly  historical  sketch  of  Thucydides.  The 
latter  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  two 
most  important  events  of  Cleon's  life,  viz.,  the 
debate  on  the  punishment  of  the  Mitylenaeans  ^, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Sphaoteria^.  In  Thucydides, .  who 
has  faithfully  reported  the  speeches  made  upon 
the  occasion  *^  we  perceive  the  insidious  male- 
volence of  Cleon's  eloquence,  who  after  having  on 
the  preceding  day  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed 
for  putting  all  the  males  amongst  the  Mitylenaeans 
to  death,  and  for  reducing  the  women  and  children 
to  slavery,  dared  to  urge  the  necessity  of  imparting 
stability  to  the  laws,  and  raising  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  community  whom  he  declared  to 


^  Cic.  Bnit.  7,  describes  him  as  "  turbulentuni  ilium  quidem  civem,  sed 
tamen  eloquentem;"  but  in  Aristophaues,  Equit  36,  he  is  said  to  have 
66\atva  IxoiMva  ^oiv^v  ifuriirpvifiBvtic  vog.  He  is  also  announced  as  a 
JPaphlagonian,  which  word  contains  an  allusion  to  ira^Xa^ctv,  to  bubble  like 
boiling  water.    See  Schol.  Equit.  2. 

^  Plut.  Nic.  8  : — wp&Tog  Iv  rf  dtjfiriyoptiv  aveucpayijv  cai  irepi<nrdirag 
t6  l^artov  cat  rbv  fuipbv  rardKai;  Kal  op<i/i^  fiird  rov  \kyiiv  afia  xpnod" 
fitvog,  K.  r.  X.    Conf.  Schol.  iEsch.  c.  Timarch.  726. 

"  Thucyd.  3.  36,  sqq.  «  Thucyd.  4.  28, 

«  Thucyd.  I.  22. 
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be  better  citizens^  above  those  who  possessed  in- 
telligence  and  judgment.  This  time,  however, 
the  impression  produced  by  his  sanguinary  advice 
was  counteracted  by  the  speech  of  the  brave  Dio- 
dotus,  and  mercy  prevailed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Athenians  after  the  silence  of  the  night  had  re- 
stored them  to  reason  and  recollection.  Cleon, 
whose  thirst  of  blood  could  not  be  slaked,  once 
more  proposed  a  decree  for  the  extermination  of 
the  refractory  Scionaeans^,  which,  however,  was 
not  carried  into  effect  till  after  his  death  ^.  In 
the  debates  on  the  conmiand  of  the  expedition 
against  Sphacteria,  he  poured  forth  all  the  syco- 
phantic malevolence  of  his  nature.  Our  chief  at-^ 
tention  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  his  rival 
Nicias,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Athenian  demus 
towards  Cleon.  Nicias  endeavours  to  shield  him- 
self against  slander  and  persecution  by  resigning 
the  command;  Cleon  first  brags  and  then  fears  to 
be  taken  at  his  word,  whereupon  the  people  begin 
to  grow  merry  ^^,  Cleon  is  laughed  at,  but  such  is 
their  levity,  that  the  step,  which  every  one  knows 
to  be  ridiculous*^,  is  seriously  resolved  upon,  and 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  must  be  confessed,  that  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  more  judicious  had  good  reason  to 
second  the  folly  of  the  multitude,  as  they  expected 
that  the  demagogue  would  be  unable  to  perform 
his  promise  of  bringing  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 


«  Thucyd.  4.  122.  _       ^       ,      "  Thucyd.  6.  32.^ 

^  Thucyd.  4.  28:  ot  ci  (olov  o;^Xoc  fftikti  iroictv),  d<ftfi  uaXXov  6  KXeniv 
vfTS^vyi  rbv  trXovv  Kai  iKavix^P^*-  ^^  (iprifuva,  roat^  tircccXcvovro  rtfi 
"Sixig.  irapaSiSSvai.  Tt)v  apxfiv,  Kai  Ixtivt^  iiri/36«uv  ir\Etv> 

^  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. :  roig  H  'XOiivaioig  li/iirttn  ftkv  n  Kai  yiKbiToc  rj 
KOVf^oXoyi^  avrov,  k»  r.  X. 
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were  besieged  in  Sphacteria/  within  twenty  days 
dead  or  alive  to  Athens,  by  which  means  they 
hoped  to  effect  his  final  destruction.  The  gross 
levity  of  this  proceeding,  and  the  interchange  of 
low  familiarity  between  Cleon  and  the  Athenian 
demus  probably  have  no  example  in  history.  The 
people  were  assembled  and  awaited  the  coming  of 
Cleon,  who  was  expected  to  bring  forward  a  pro- 
position. After  a  long  delay  he  appeared,  with 
a  garland  round  his  head,  and  requested  the  as- 
sembly to  adjourn  till  the  next  day,  as  he  had 
guests  in  his  house,  and  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
The  people  laughed  *S  and  showed  no  signs  of 
anger.  Until  the  expedition  against  Sphacteria, 
Cleon  had  remained  at  home  and  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  prosecution  of  the  war,  because  he 
thought  that  it  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity 
of  concealing  his  own  baseness  '* ;  when,  however, 
his  prediction  had  been  verified,  as  though  Fate 
had  specially  interposed  to  justify  the  capricious 
choice  of  the  Athenians,  he  began  to  think  himself 
an  able  general,  and  undertook  the  chief  command 
against  Brasidas  and  the  rebellious  Chalcidians ; 
but  after  incrring  the  contempt  and  aversion  of 
his  soldiers  ^^  he  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed 
at  Amphipolis.  Though  poor  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  he  left  a  fortune  of  fifty  talents  **. 

Nicias,  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  who  had  attained 
eminence  during  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  command  **, 
was  selected  by  the  upper  orders  and  the  more  re- 


»  Plut.  Nic.  7.  w  Plut.  Nic.9. 

w  Thucyd.  5.  7.  »•  iEUan.  V.  H.  10- 17. 

»  Plut.  Nic.  2. 
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spectable  members  of  the  community  in  general, 
as  the  man  \vhose  authority  and  influence  would 
prove  the  most  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  over- 
grown power  of  Cleon.  Like  his  predecessor 
Cimon,  his  policy  inclined  him  towards  Sparta^, 
though  this  by  no  means  diminished  the  advantages 
which  his  country  derived  from  his  courage  and 
military  talents.  But  the  confidence  which  the 
people  reposed  in  him  by  so  frequently  appointing 
him  to  the  command  of  their  armies,  was  little 
calculated  to  enhance  his  power  as  a  demagogue. 
The  strategia,  unless  wielded  with  the  genius  and 
vigour  of  a  Themistocles  or  a  Pericles,  did  not 
secure  to  its  holder  any  considerable  influence  over 
the  constitution  in  general ;  it  rather  served  to 
withdraw  him  from  public  affairs,  and  to  expose 
him  to  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad,  whilst  the 
demagogue  securely  swayed  the  popular  mind  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  pleasure  at  home.  Now, 
though  Nicias  never  failed,  during  his  residence 
in  Athens,  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  he  was  not  possessed  of  those 
natural  advantages  by  which  he  could  hope  to  out- 
strip his  rival  Cleon.  The  main  prop  of  his  dema- 
gogy was  his  wealth  ^,  and  whether  from  genuine 
liberality  or  from  calculation,  instead  of  drawing  on 
the  public  money  to  gratify  the  love  of  show  and 
amusement  in  the  people,  he  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  spectacles,  etc.,  from  his  own  private  fortune  ^ ; 
but  his  largesses  were  not  supported  by  brilliant 
personal  endowments — the  people  looked  more  to 

^  On  the  gubject  of  his  vaoity  in  endeavoaring  to  perpetuate  his  name  by 
means  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sparta,  consult  I'hucyd.  5.  16. 
■*  Plut.  Nic.  3  : — oMa — irpotx*^^  air*  avrrjc  iStjfiaytjyti, 
»  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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the  gift  than  the  giver.  The  talents  of  Nicias 
were  havdly  above  mediocrity^  and  he  was  signally 
deficient  in  activity  and  self-confidence.  Want  of 
natural  genius  made  him  slow ;  he  laboured  with 
difficulty  in  transacting  the  public  business;  he 
endeavoured  to  atone^  by  industry  and  circum- 
spection^  for  his  want  of  that  quickness  of  con* 
ception  requisite  for  devising  proper  expedients  in 
sudden  emergencies^ ;  his  friends  commended  his 
laborious  assiduity,  but  the  people  usually  judge 
according  to  the  promptness  and  decision  with 
which  a  plan  is  executed,  and  they  look — and 
justly  too — less  to  the  will  than  the  act.  But  this 
want  of  self-confidence  was  signally  calamitous  to 
Nicias;  he  asked  the  advice  of  soothsayers,  in 
whom  he  implicitly  believed  ^.  This  crippled  his 
efforts  in  the  field,  and  eventually  involved  him 
and  thousands  more  in  one  common  destruction  ^\ 
By  passing  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  retirement 
of  his  house  or  tent,  in  superstitiously  trying  to 
interpret  prognostics  and  signs,  he  became  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  duties  of  active  life,  and  lost  that 
decision  and  reliance  upon  his  own  powers,  which 
alone  can  ensure  success.  Besides  his  hesitation 
and  delay,  he  was  remarkable  for  reserve  and  a 
dread  of  publicity  ^.  Pericles,  too,  had  rarely 
shown  himself  to  the  people;  but  that  which 
had  borne  the  character  of  greatness  and  dignity 
in  him,  was  mere  weakness  in  Nicias ;  hence 
Nicias  feared  the  people  as  much  as  they  feared 


»  Plat.  Nic.  6. 

*•  Thacyd.  7.  60 : — Otiatrfitf — vpoirKtifitvog.    Comp.  Plut.  Nic.  4. 
**  Thucyd.  7.  50,  sqq. 

*'  Plut.  Nic.  11  : — rrjg  iiairrig  t6  fit)  fiKavOpuwov  fitiSi  ^iifioru^v,  dXX' 
afiiKTOv  Kai  dXiyapxucov*    Comp.  5. 
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Pericles.  Nicias  made  himself  dependent  upon 
the  meanest  of  the  multitude^  and  lavished  his 
treasures  upon  sycophants  in  order  to  purchase 
exemption  from  their  attacks*^.  This  rendered 
him  irresolute  and  timorous  when  he  should  have 
evinced  most  boldness  and  determination^  and  in^ 
duced  him  to  retreat  at  the  very  moment  he  ought 
to  have  advanced.  He  dreaded  the  impetuosity  of 
the  rabble  more  than  the  enemy  in  the  field.  But 
unmitigated  indignation  and  contempt  are  excited 
by  the  pusillanimity  and  hesitation  which  he  dis- 
played when^  by  a  bold  and  decisive  step^  he  might 
have  brought  back  to  Athens  the  still  considerable 
remains  of  the  army  and  fleet  from  Syracuse. 
Why,  even  admitting  that  he  would  have  been 
made  answerable  for  the  failure**,  did  he  not 
rather  sacrifice  himself  for  the  Athenians  than 
with  them  ^  ?  This  man  was  no  safeguard  or  pro- 
tection to  his  adherents — ^an  evil  the  more  serious 
in  its  consequences  at  a  time  when  parties,  instead 
of  strengthening  their  leaders,  looked  to  them  for 
countenance  and  support. 

ALCIBIADES  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS  AND 

OPPONENTS. 

Niciafi  having  obtained  a  wider  scope  for  his 
operations  through  the  death  of  Cleon,  was  for 
some  years  enabled  to  assert  the  first  place  in  the 
state;  and  though  the  people  did  not  uniformly 
adhere  to  him,  and  he  was  not  without  competitors 
and  opponents  through  all  the  variations  of  popular 
feeling,  no  one  succeeded  in  permanently  supplant- 

«  Plut.  Kic.  4.  **  See  his  anxiety  on  this  heiwl,  Thucyd.  7.  14. 

^  Pint.  Mic.  22,  reminds  ni  of  the  memorable  words  of  the  Byzantine 
Leon  :  BovXo/iai  fiaXXov  v^'  i)^5iv  r\  /icO*  vfctuv  <(iro9avcTv. 
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ing  him.  Tl^is  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  any 
increase  of  his  personal  influence,  than  to  the 
utter  baseness  of  the  first  man  who  rose  up  agai^nst 
him. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  lamp-maker  Hyper- 
bolus  *^,  an  acknowledged  knave,  reprobated  as  an 
alien  ^%  descended  from  a  fiither  who  had  been 
branded,  and  had  laboured  as  a  public  slave  in  the 
mines  ^,  and  an  abandoned  mother,  whom  the 
comic  poets  pursued  with  the  most  unsparing  ridi-« 
cule  ^ ;  and  lastly,  convicted  of  unfair  dealings,  by 
mixing  up  lead  with  the  metal  he  used  for  his  lamps, 
etc,^.  Such  was  the  man  who,  upon  the  death 
of  Cleon,  in  the  general  dearth  of  honesty  and 
principle,  thrust  himself  forward,  and  by  dint  of 
effirontery  and  clamour  ^^  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
engrossing  a  large  share  of  public  attention^. 
Although  perhaps  still  more  depraved  than  Cleon, 
he  had  neither  strength  of  mind  nor  subtlety 
enough  to  be  equally  mischievous.  His  cabals 
against  Nidas  and  Alcibiades  or  Phaeax  had  nearly 
secured  him  the  chief  authority  in  the  state,  when 
his  two  opponents  combined,  and  caused  him  to 
be  expelled  by  ostracism*'.  But  so  flagrant  was 
the  iniquity  of  his  character,  that  the  Athenians 
repented  of  having  expelled  him  in  so  honourable 
a  manner,  and  soon  afterwards  a  decree  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  ostracism  having  been  disgraced 

^  See  coDceming  him  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  680,  and  Veap.  1001. 

*^  This  was  even  indicated  by  the  Barl^riaa  word  marikaSt  which  formed 
the  title  of  the  comedy  of  Eupolis.    Comp.  Meineke,  Quest.  Seen.  56. 

^  Sch.  Vesp.  ubi  sup. 

^  Aristoph.  Nub.  652,  sqq.,  with  the  Scholia. 

»  Aristoph.  Nub.  1065.  "  Plut.  Alcib.  13. 

**  *Ev  ik  ^ivocrraaia  xal  6  irayMSOc  infiopt  rtfiqc*  supplied  by  Plut. 
Nic.  U.  »  Plut.Nic.  11. 
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by  its  application  to  Hyperbolus  should  from  that 
time  forth  be  abolished  **. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  of  Hyperbolus 
to  Cleon,  was  that  of  Callias^  the  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus,  to  Nicias.  Of  ample  fortune,  sprung  from  a 
noble  family**,  but  wholly  destitute  of  useful  ac- 
complishments, he  was  notorious  for  low  de- 
bauchery ;  surrounded  by  parasites  whom  the  ex- 
travagance with  which  he  wasted  his  patrimony 
had  drawn  together,  he  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  all  good  men*^,  without  even  being  re- 
spected by  the  multitude. 

To  the  wealthy  class  and  the  party  opposed  to 
Hyperbolus  belonged  Phaeax ;  his  birth  was  noble, 
and  though  rather  remarkable  for  loquacity  than 
rhetorical  art  *^,  he  nevertheless  had  address  enough 
to  extricate  himself  from  several  dangerous  con- 
tests *®.     His  career  was  short  **. 

But  the  man  who  far  outstripped  all  competitors 
was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias^  In  him  were 
united  two  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  times, 
the  arts  of  the  sophists,  and  the  doctrines  of  So- 
crates. Alcibiades  is  the  representative  of  that 
age  in  which  wisdom  strove  for  the  last  time  to 
obtain  the  direction  of  political  affairs,  but  being 
worsted  in  the  conflict  with  a  generation  nurtured 
in  the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  withdrew  from  pub- 

*^  Plut.  ubi  sup. ;  Aristid.  7.  Coaf.  Thucyd.  8.  75,  where  his  death  during 
the  Samian  tumults  is  related. 

^  Palroer  exercitatt.  754  -,  Clavier,  sur  la  Famille  de  Callias,  in  the  M6ni. 
de  rinstit.  class,  d'hist.  t.  3;  Heindorf,  ad  Flat.  ProUg.  409;  hockh.  Pub. 
Econ.  2.  14,  sqq.,  etc. 

^  See  very  copious  references  in  Meineke,  Quest.  Seen.  51,  sqq. 

*'  XoXftv  ApLtrros,  AdwarutraroQ  \iytiv,  Eupolis  ap.  PluL  Nic.  13 ; 
comp.  Arist.  Eq.  1377,  sqq. 

••  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Equit.  1388. 

»  Comp.  also  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  Phaeaz  and  Andocidts, 
Ruhnken  Hist,  Orat.  Grec.  (ante  Rut.  Lup.)  XL VII.  seq. 
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lie  life^  and  retired  into  the  halls  of  the  schools. 
Socrates,  decidedly  hostile  to  that  superficial  in- 
struction which  the  sophists  communicated  to  the 
Athenian  youth  in  lieu  of  solid  knowledge,  was, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  victories  he  had  gained 
over  them  by  means  of  his  superiority  in  their  own 
arts,  unable  to  counteract  that  influence  which 
they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  youthful 
Athenians,  who  pursued  with  avidity  those  out- 
ward and  specious  accomplishments  which  were  cal- 
culated to  secure  them  an  ascendant  over  the  mul- 
titude. By  applying  their  arts  to  the  objects  of 
political  life,  they  gained  vast  numbers  of  adhe- 
rents, and  rendered  their  opinions  and  principles 
generally  prevalent.  Alcibiades  and  Critias  both 
shook  off  the  irksome  discipline  of  Socrates,  the 
former  proving  recreant  to  his  master's  lessons, 
and  the  latter  becoming  his  personal  enemy. 

Deinomache  the  mother  of  Alcibiades  was  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Clisthenes  and  Mega- 
cles  the  Alcmseonids  ^ ;  his  father  Clinias  had  sent 
a  trireme  and  two  hundred  men  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  the  battle  of  Salamis  ^^ ;  he  was  killed  at 
Coronea,  01.  83.  2 ;  447.  B.  C  ^  Alcibiades  and 
Clinias  were  both  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ^\  Alcibiades*  first  appearance  in  public  life 
cannot  exactly  be  determined ;  he  seems  to  have 
given  indications  of  luxury  and  perverseness  when 
still  a  youth,  and  a  portrait  of  his  character  is 
supposed   to   be   given  in   the   Daetaleis   of  Ari- 


^  Sec  the  investigation  in  Bockh,  explic.  Pindar.  302,  iqq. 
«  Herod.  8. 17.  ^  Plato,  Alcib.  1.  112.  B. 

^  Plato,  ProUg.  320.  A.  where  see  Heindorf.    Compare  on  the  year  of 
Alcibiades'  birth,  Meier  v.  d,  Greifswald.  Lect.  Catal.  Summer,  1820. 
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stophanes  ^  ;  still  even  at  that  early  period  he  bad 
distinguished  himself  at  the  side  of  Socrates  in  the 
battle  of  Potidaea^;  when  a  young  man  he  is 
enumerated  amongst  the  €vpv7rp<o/cTOL  and  praters 
in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,  Ol.  88.  3 ;  426» 
B.  C  ^. ;  he  fought  with  distinction  in  the  battle 
of  Delium,  OL  89.  1,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
Socrates,  who  had  previously  saved  his  at  th^ 
battle  of  Potidaea  ^  ;  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
he  influenced  a  popular  decree  was  when  the 
tributes  of  the  alhes  were  raised,  a  short  time  ber 
fore  Ol.  89.  3  ^ ;  but  we  behold  him  with  the  full 
power  and  influence  of  a  demagogue,  Olymp.  90. 
1 ;  420.  B.  C,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war, 
when  he  employed  all  his  efibrts  to  bring  about 
an  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  and  to 
annul  the  peace  which  Nicias  had  effected  with 
Sparta  ^. 

The  relation  in  which  Alcibiades  stood  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  political 
character,  must  be  referred  to  his  boyhood.  Even 
in  infancy  he  attracted  universal  attention,  as  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illus-^ 
trious  houses,  whose  ancient  aristocratic  qiulities 
the  demus  still  regarded  with  a  sort  of  venera-* 
tion '®,  as  the  heir  to  immense  wealth  ^^  and,  what 
was  not  his  least  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians,  as  a  faultless  model  of  beauty  ^^ ;  Peri- 

^  SuTeni  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  38. 
^  Plut.  Alcibiad.  7  ;  Isocrat.  de  Bigis,  615. 
*"  Aristoph.  Acharn.  716. 
«  Plut.  Alcib.  7  J  Plat.  Sympos.  219.  E.  sqq. 
••  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  1.  431.  •  Thucyd.  6.  43,  sqq, 

^^  Thucyd.  ubt  sup. 

71  JEVifku,  v.  H.  3.  28;  Plut  Akib.  11;  comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  E^on.  2. 
17,  sqq. 
w  Plut.  Alcib.  1. 
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cles  his  guardian  '^  and  Socrates,  strove  in  vain  to 
eradicate  from  his  mind  the  baneful  germ  of  evil 
pasdoQS  whose  growth  was  but  too  vigorously 
promoted  by  the  blind  love  of  the  demus'^*;  he 
soon  discovered  his  sensual  propensities  and  his 
tendency  to  sophistical  subtilty.  The  latter  quality 
is  attested  by  the  discourse  which  he  held  with 
Pericles  on  the  laws  ^*,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  the  advice  which  he  is  reputed  to  have 
given  that  statesman  as  to  passing  his  accounts  ^^. 
Conscious  of  possessing  distinguished  qualities  both 
erf  body  and  mind,  immense  wealth  and  unbounded 
popularity,  he  felt  unlimited  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  in  expressing  this  feeling  without  any 
reserve  ^^  he  merely  acted  in  conformity  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  in 
enumerating  their  own  merits  without  blushing, 
but  he  exhibited  a  haughtiness  of  bearing  and  s 
love  of  outrage  such  as  Athens  had  never  before 
beheld.  Though  he  was  pliant  and  cringing  to 
the  people  at  lai^e,  he  treated  individuals  of  all 
ranks  of  society  with  unheard  of  insolence  ^® ;  those 
whom  he  insulted  seldom  ventured  to  seek  redress, 
lest  they  should  suffer  still  more  from  the  effects  of 
las  vengeance ;  he  is  a  complete  personification  of  the 
arrogance  and  love  of  outrage  which  characterized 


w  Plato,  Vrotkf,  320.  A. 

y*  See  an  admirable  delineation  of  a  youth  like  Alcibiades,  though  without 
expresi  mention  of  hit  name  as  well  aa  of  the  asaociates  who  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  philosophy,  Plato,  Repub.  6.  494. 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.2.  40,  sqq. 

»  Plut.  Alcib.  7  J  Pericl.  23  ;  Diod.  12.  38. 

^  Thucyd.  6. 16,  sqq.  Amongst  other  things :  oifdi  ye  dSueov,  i^*  iavrif 
lilya  ^povovvra  fiil  laov  ilvai,  Plato,  Alcib.  I.  104.  A:  ov^fv^  ^yc 
Av9(m9Qv  iy^i4(  tZvoi  hq  ovtiv. 

^  Ps.  Andoc.  adv.  Alcib.  119 :  &.9p6ovQ  fUv  vfias  KoXacfvoiv,  sva  ^ 
tKaerov  irpofrfiKiiKiZ*w,  Plato,  Symp.  216 :  ahx^v^ffOtu  ^vnva  edv,  k.  r.  X. 
Comp.  Thucyd.  6«  116,  and  eaam^,  Pl«t.  Alcib.  8.  12.  16,  etc. 

▼OL.  II.  R 
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his  native  city,  and  in  falling  in  with  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  multitude,  his  object  was  to  gain 
the  chief  power  in  the  state,  not  with  a  view  to 
develope  and  augment  its  resources,  but  that  he 
might  break  the  laws  with  the  greater  impunity. 
Pericles  feared  shame  alone,  Alcibiades  blushed  at 
nothing ;  the  former  endeavoured  to  render  his  au- 
thority an  emblem  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
the  law,  the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  one  tissue  of 
illegal  acts ;  the  aspect  of  the  one  expressed  the 
gravity  and  serenity  of  the  law,  the  other  marked  his 
real  profligacy  beneath  the  bland  smiles  of  the  de- 
magogue ;  the  one  displayed  the  dignity,  confidence, 
and  kindness  of  a  king,  the  other  the  intrigue, 
craft,  and  cruelty  of  a  tyrant'^.  His  largesses 
were  designed  to  impart  lustre  to  his  demagogy; 
the  whole  of  Greece  gazed  with  admiration  at  the 
seven  chariots  which  he  sent  to  the  Olympic 
games  ^,  and  loudly  applauded  the  munificence  of 
the  victor,  who  feasted  all  the  spectators  at  his 
own  expense  ®^  The  vigour  of  his  constitution 
enabled  him  to  indulge  without  restraint  the  amor- 
ous propensities  of  his  nature,  and  in  drinking  and 
wrestling  he  found  few  competitors  ®*. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  may  be  collected 
from  their  endeavom^  to  catch  a  quail  which  had 
escaped  from  him — a  proceeding  that  reminds  us  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  on  account  of  the 


^  Pb.  Andoc.  adv.  Alcib.  126:  —  robg  fUy  \6yovQ  iiifiayvyov,  rd  ^ 
ipya  Tvo&wov  vapky^v^ 

»  Thucyd.  6.  16  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  11. 

^*  AtheD.  1.  3.  £. }  ibid.  12.  534.  B.  on  the  extravagance  of  Alcibiades 
upon  other  occasions. 

**  Cornel.  Nep.  Alcib.  11. 

»  riut.  Alcib.  10;  ibid.  Prasoept.  Reipub.  Gereod.  9.  191. 
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feast  in  Cleon*s  house ;  their  feelings  towards  the 
man  are  very  felicitously  expressed  by  Aristo- 
phanes**. 

The  wanton  excesses  of  Alcibiades  were  for  a 
long  time   looked  upon   as  juvenile    errors   and 
human  weaknesses^ ;  but  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  had  insulted,  and  who  longed  for  vengeance, 
increasing  daily,  the  more  frequently  the  people 
witnessed    the   injuries    it  was    in  his  power  to 
commit,  the  more  disposed  they  became  to  listen 
to  those  who  insinuated  that  he  aspired  to   the 
tyranny.      His    authority   was   solely   and  exclu- 
sively founded  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
the  party  by  which  he  was  supported  was  by  no 
means   equal  in  numbers  to  that  by  which  he 
was  opposed ;  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Hetaireia,  it 
is  true^,  but  this  consisted  more  of  the  compa- 
nions of  his  pleasures,  than  of  men  bound  to  him 
by  a  community  of  political  feeling ;  and  upon  the 
whole  he  was  more  formed  to  gain  friends  than 
to  keep  them*';  hence,  a  change  in  the  popular 
feeling  would  of  necessity  leave  him  deserted  and 
alone.     His  opponents  did  not  so  much  consist  of 
those  who  held  opposite  political  opinions,  as  of  the 
vast  numbers  he  had  mortified  and  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  whose  envy  and  malignity  he  had 
excited;  to  these  must  likewise  be  added  many 
true  friends  to  their  country.    This  is  evident  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidas,  in  conse- 


**  JlcBu  ukv,  ivBaipti  di,  QobXtrai  ^  lyccv.    Ran.  1425. 

••  Plut  Alcib.  16. 

**  Isocrat.  de  Big.  605.  Lange  \  conf.  Kruger,  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Historio- 
gmphica,  363.  n.  5  \  Severn  on  the  Cloudi  or  Aristophanes,  33.  See  beloiv, 
n.  134. 

^  Jttstin.  5.  2 :  in  conciliandis  amicitiarum  studiis  melior,  quam  in 
retinendis. 

r2 
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quence  of  which  Alcibiades  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country ;  but  this  proceeding,  which  is  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  such  a  tissue  of  sycophancy, 
party-spirit,  and  personal  animosity,  aggravated  by 
the  clamour  of  political  alarmists,  and  the  blindness 
and  fanaticism  of  the  mob,  that  we  indignantly  ex- 
claim against  this  abandoned  people,  and  plainly 
perceive  that  they  could  not  long  escape  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  their  crimes. 

The  confusion  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  transaction  itself,  has 
extended  to  the  accounts  of  it,  some  of  which  are 
imperfect  and  others  discordant  ^ ;  still,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  without  advantage  to  examine  them 
more  minutely®^. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Sicily,  all  the  Hermae  in  the  public  streets  were 
one  morning  found  mutilated  ^.  The  superstitious 
regarded  this  circumstance  as  an  omen  of  evil  to  the 
armament  then  about  to  sail,  whilst  the  suspicious 
construed  it  into  an  indication  of  a  plot  against 
the  democracy ;  it  was  currently  reported  that  it 
had  been  devised  by  the  Syracusans  or  Corin- 
thians, with  the  view  of  deterring  the  Athenians 
from  the  contemplated  expedition^*;  and  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  multitude  whose  weak  side  had 
thus  been  assailed,  easily  brought  this  circumstance 
into  connection  with  treason  and  conspiracy  ^. 

The  council  met  and  the  people  assembled  several 

**  These  are,  Thacyd.  6.  27 :  Andocid.  de  Myster.  p.  6,  sqq. ;  FluL  Alcib. 
18,  tqq.;  Diodor.  13.  3  ;  Isocrat  de  Big.,  etc.    See  Append,  t. 

*  Compare  Sluiter,  Lection.  Andocides,  Lugd.  Bat.  1804.  cap.  3 ;  Scbo- 
mann  de  Coinit.  Athen.  190. 

^  Thncyd.  6.  27  ;  FUit.  Alcib.  18.  •^  Plat,  ubi  lup. 

"*  Thucyd.  6.  27  :  xal  rh  wp&yiia  fuiZ6vt»e  iXdfiPavov,  k,  r.  X. 
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times  within  a  few  days^,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
to  him  who  would  denounce  the  offender^.  The 
enemies  of  Alcibiades  now  began  their  operations. 
Without  strictly  confining  themselves  to  the  affair  of 
the  Hermae,  they  resolved  to  accuse  him  of  two  grave 
crimes — high  treason  and  profanation  of  the  mys- 
teries ;  their  hopes  of  success  were  chiefly  founded 
in  the  notorious  excitability  of  the  people,  and  the 
ease  with  which  one  prosecution  could  in  Athens 
be  mixed  up  with  another,  and  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous. They,  moreover,  probably  anticipated  that 
Alcibiades  would  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
and  that  upon  the  departure  of  the  army,  his  main 
support,  they  would  find  less  difficulty  in  crushing 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, an  assembly  was  convened  by  the  three 
generals,  Nicias,  Lamachus,  and  Alcibiades^,  in 
which  Pythonicus  arose  and  made  an  Eisangelia 
against  Alcibiades,  charging  him  with  impiety,  as 
he,  with  his  friends  and  associates,  had  given 
mock-celebrations  of  the  mysteries^,  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  An- 
dromachus,  the  slave  of  Alcibiades.  The  dem^.- 
gogue  Androcles  ^,  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  was 
especially  active  in  bringing  forward  witnesses^. 
But  nothing  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae 
was  elicited^.  Alcibiades  deniqd  the  charge,  and 
offered  to  abide  the  event  of  a  trial*"*.     At  this 

^  Plut.  ubi  sup.  **  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. 

•*  Andoc.  6. 

^  — rd  uvtrri^pia  woiovvra  Iv  oUt^  fti^  Iriputv*  Besides  this,  Thucyd. 
6.  28,  t^'  ippu. 

*^  Concerniog  htm,  see  Kuhokeo,  Htst.  or.  Gr.  43. 

"*  Plut.  Alcib.  19.  According  to  Andocides,  Pythonicus  wu  the  only  ac- 
cuser upon  that  occasion ;  but  beaidea  PluUrob,  I'hucydides  also  says,  6. 28, 
Hfivhirai  oiy  &irb  /iirocicwy  re  nv^nf  Koi  (iroXo^Oo^v. 

">  Thucyd.  6.  28.  '^  Andoc.  ubi  sup. 
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jiincture  tumults  broke  out  amongst  the  soldiers; 
the  auxiliary  troops  from  Argos  and  Mantinea 
refused  to  leave  Alcibiades ;  and  his  enemies  per- 
ceiving that  their  design  of  separating  him  from  the 
army  was  not  practicable  at  this  moment,  resolved 
upon  prosecuting  the  matter  no  further  for  the 
present,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  the  arma-* 
ment  '°\  Hereupon  the  council  was  authorized  to 
investigate  the  affair  further  ^^,  and  a  series  of  fresh 
accusations  was  soon  brought  forward.  Cimon's 
son,  Thessalus,  laid  an  Eisangelia  ^^^  against  Alci- 
biades and  his  companions '  before  the  council,  and 
Androcles  produced  witnesses.  The  demagogues 
now  exclaimed  more  loudly  than  before  *^,  that 
the  desecration  of  the  mysteries  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy.  The 
infuriated  multitude  were  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  the  ac- 
cusers were  believed  before  any  thing  was  done 
to  test  the  credibility  of  their  allegations,  and  one 
of  the  persons  accused,  Polystratus,  was  imme- 
diately put  to  deaths  whilst  several  others,  who  had 
effected  their  escape,  were  condemned  in  their 
absence  *°*.  Hereupon  a  Metoecus,  called  Teucer, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Megara,  offered  to  point 
out  the  guilty  parties ;  and  upon  receiving  an  as* 
surance  of  his  personal  safety,  he  gave  in  the 
names  of  eighteen  citizens  whom  he  accused  of 
having  mutilated  the  Hermaic  statues  and  profaned 
the  mysteries.     Some  of  them  fled,  whilst  others 


»«»  Thucyd.  6. 29 ;  Plut  Ale.  19  »«  Andoc.  8. 

'«  Plut.  Alcib.  19. 

1<M  Isocrat.  de  Big.  605 :  ol  $k  (the  enemies  of  Alcibiades)  rove  pnropac 
v^'  avToiQ  iroifi<rdfu vol  ardXiv  liyi^pov  t6  irpayfia. 
w  Andoc.  7.  »«»  Andoc.  7.  8. 
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were  put  to  death  ^*^.  Pisander  and  Charicles  once 
more  exclaimed  that  the  state  was  in  danger^  and 
demanded  that  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
tinued^^. Cleon3rmus  moved  that  a  thousand 
drachmas  should  be  given  to  the  informers,  but 
Pisander  proposed  ten  thousand  for  Andromachus 
and  a  thousand  for  Teucer  *^.  The  information 
now  given  by  a  woman  called  Agariste,  and  Lydus 
a  slave,  seems  to  have  had  no  immediate  conse- 
quences, but  in  a  short  time  still  more  citizens 
sought  safety  in  flight  ^^.  The  information  of 
Dioclides  was  as  flagitious  in  principle  as  it  was 
pernicious  in  its  results.  This  man  declared  that 
he  knew  those  who  had  perpetrated  the  outrage, 
and  that  they  were  three  hundred  in  number; 
fifty-two  of  them,  whose  names  he  mentioned,  were 
immediately  imprisoned.  Such  was  the  infatuation 
of  the  people,  that  they  did  not  even  perceive  the 
gross  delusion  which  was  practised  upon  them, 
when  one  of  the  accusers  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
the  conspirators  by  moonlight,  though  it  was  just 
at  the  time  of  new  moon  "^  The  council  now  as- 
sembled, and  Pisander  made  the  illegal  proposal  of 
putting  the  accused  to  the  rack  "^  This  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  but  the  public  infatuation 
now  reached  the  highest  pitch.  Dioclides  was 
crowned,  and  drawn  in  a  car  to  the  Prytaneum, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  people  "* ; 
all  the  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  council  passed 
the  night  in  the  citadel  "*.  No  one  now  ventured 
to  the  market-place,  for  such  was  the  fanaticism  of 

w  Andoc.  18.  »«•  Andoc.  14. 

w  Andoc.  8.  "<*  Andoc.  19.  aqq. 

"»  PluL20;  Diodor.l3.2.  »»•  Andoc.  22. 

»»»  Andoc.  19.  »•*  Andoc.  23. 


th^^  m^ul^itude,  thajb  th^y  could  no  loog^c  dirta^uiA 
betwe^^ia  friends  And  foes;  they  asaaiied  those,  wbo 
^e|ong^d  to  their  owa  body  and  t}ie  noblost  'm  the 
state "^  indiscriminately;  the  dungeons  every  day 
received  fresh  victims,  who  looked  forward  to*  cer-* 
tain  death ;  the  preceding  murders  had  excited  a 
thirst  for  blood  in  the  populace,  and  they  oared  not 
who  fell  as  long  as  they  had  victims  in  plenty^^^;- 

Amongst  the  prisoners  was  Andoeides,  the  son; 
of  Leogoras  ^^^  of  the  family  of  the  Ceryces  ^^%  who 
was  as  eminent  for  his  quaUties  as  for  his  mnk,  and 
had  crnce  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
twenty  triremes,  which  had  been  sent  to  Corcyra"^. 
He  was  strongly  suspected  ^^^  of  being  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Alcibiades.  One  of  those  wfaa 
h^d  been  imprisoned  with  him,  Chairmides  ^^^  or 
Timaeus^^%  advised  him,  in  case  he  koew  the 
offenders,  to  denounce  them  and  save  the:li;f^es. 
of  those  who  were  unjustly  aocufied.  Hereupon 
Andocides  confessed  that  Teucer  had  disclosed  the 
truth,  and  he  completed  his  information  by  naming. 
four  other  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
outrage  ^^\  Dioclides  being  sununoned  to  appear, 
confessed   that   he    had   been    suborned   by  the 


«»*  ^ncyd.  6.  60 ;  Plul.  ^0. 

>^<^  Tb4«yd«  a.  60 :  «oa^  9f»cpay  lx€$i^o<rav  fioK^op  ^  r4  Aypuinp&w  ft 
Kal  vKiiovQ  in  ^vWafipdviiv* 

*<7  ConeeniBg  him,  f«e  Scbol.  Ari9t6{A^  Nub.  110. 

»'•  Ps.  Plut.  \iu  Dec.  Orator.  9.  316. 

"»  Pb.  Plot,  ubi  sup. 

*^  Tbiicydideft  doei  not  meBtuHi  him,  bat  sayi,  cl^  r&v  dtiifikvitv,  tcirtp 
it6K£i  airibiTaTo^  dv(u,  6«  60. 

>>'  Tbui  called  by  Andoc.  26.  >»  PIuU  Alcib.  21. 

>^  Andoc.  25 ;  conf.  Plut  Alcib.  21 ;  lliucyd.  G.  60.  According  to  P». 
Plut.  Andoc.  317,  Andocides  denounced,  amongst  others,  his  own  father  Leo- 
goras ;  but  at  the  saifti  time^elarad,  that  should  his  life  be  spsFed,  he  could 
render  important  temite  to  ibe  state,  whereupon  Leogoras  made  ftU  sorts  of 
false  statements.  But  accoidtng  to  the  speecb  of  A&doc*  de  Myster.  33.  «ad 
78,  this  cannot  have  been  the  case. 
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Phefosiab'  Akibiades '  and  by  Amiai^  ^.  The  two 
last  fled ;  IKoclides  was  killed^  and  those  whom  he 
hdd  a€6i»ed  Mreire  set  at  liberty — Andocides,  his 
lathery  and  Beveral  of  his  relations  being  amongst 
the  number^;  but  Andocides  was  punished  with 
Atimia  ^^^  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  wan- 
dering and  unsettled  ^^. 

As  many  of  the  persons  denounced  by  Andocides 
as  had  not  sought  safety  in  flight  were  killed^; 
but  Alcibiades  was  destined  to  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  popular  indignation^  which  was  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  alarm  which  the  people  had 
experienced.  An  army  of  Lacedsemonians  hap- 
penii^  to  march  across  the  Isthmus  to  Boeotia^  just 
when  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  informa^ 
tions  and  the  general  suspicion  had  reached  the 
highest  pitch,  the  Athenians  expected  an  attack  and 
passed  a  whole  night  under  arms.  Suspicions  were 
set  afloat  that  the  Argives,  who  were  connected  by 
treaties  of  hospitality  with  Alcibiades^  were  pre* 
paring  the  aubrersion  of  democracy  in  Argos,  on 
which  account  the  Athenians  surrendered  to  the 
demus  of  that  city  the  hostages  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  who  had  been  delivered  over  to  their  cus- 
tody, and  whom  they  had  detained  upon  the  islands, 
whereupon  Argos  shared  the  guilt  of  Athens  by 
slaughtering  them  "^.  The  Salaminia  now  put  to 
sea  to  fetch  back  Alcibiades,  in  order  that  he  might 

^^  Andoe.  32.  Alcibiades,  the  cousin  of  the  renowned  Alcibiades,  snd  the 
partner  of  his  flight,  Ol.  92. 1,  was  seized  on  board  a  Syracosan  ship  by  Thra- 
ayllus,  Xenonh.  Hell.  1.  2. 13. 

'**  Thncyd.  6. 60  i  Plut.  Aleib.  21 ;  Andoc.  33 ;  compare  Andoc.  de  Redit* 
suo,  78. 

*^  Andoc.  nbi  snp.  80 ;  conf.  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  1 18. 

^  See  further  particulars  in  Ps.  Pint,  and  compare  Sluiter,  Lect.  Andoc* 
70,  sqq.  *^  Thncyd.  6.  60 ;  Pint.  Alcib.  21 . 

**  Thttcyd.  6. 61.    Compare  the  uncritical  account  in  Diodor.  13. 5. 
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be  prosecuted  for  high  treason  and  blasphemy ;  but 
he,  having  effected  his  escape,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  against  him  in  his  absence  ^^,  whilst  the 
priests  and  priestesses,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, pronounced  the  public  malediction  against 
him  "\ 

But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  he  really  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  or  whether 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  sycophancy  of  his  enemies  ? 
Plutarch  says  that  the  testimony  of  Andocides  was 
altogether  false,  and  solely  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  fellow-prisoner,  who  represented  to  him 
that  that  was  the  only  course  by  which  he  could 
save  himself  and  many  others  from  the  destruction 
by  which  they  were  threatened"*.  Though  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  might  not  have  been  precisely 
as  stated  by  Andocides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
disclosures  preserved  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
persons"'.  Moreover,  all  the  other  informations 
seem  to  have  contained  the  name  of  Alcibiades  *^. 
That  such  a  crime  was  by  no  means  foreign  from 
his  character  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  nor  is  at 
all  improbable  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting acts  of  this  nature  in  moments  of  intoxica- 
tion ^^ ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
upon  this  occasion,  the   malice  of  his  enemies 

»»  Thucyd  6.  62. 

'''  Plat.  Alcib.  22.  Coocerning  this  custom,  Lysias,  c.  Andoc.  252 :  Upiuu 
Kai  ItpiXc  iTT&vTic  jrarf|pd<rayro  wpb^  icvipav  Kal  ^oiyixidctQ  dvitnurav 
Kard  rb  vofitfiov  t6  TraXai6v  cai  dpxoiov.  On  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
Eumolntds  and  Ceiyces,  see  Thucyd.  8.  53. 

*»  Plut.  Alcib.  21. 

■^  This  is  hinted  at  by  Thucydides,  6.  60 :  oi  fikv  ira96vTiQ  dStiXov  4v  c{ 
dBiKioQ  In rcfiwpifvro  *   4  l*ivT0i  SXkti' w6\tc  iv  r^  wapSvri  mptfavH^ 

^**  Thucyd.  6. 61  :  wavraxoOtv  re  wipufrrriKit  v9ro^(a  ic  rbv  'AXxiptdSfiv. 

*^  This  was  the  purport  of  some  of  the  first  informations,  Thucyd.  6.  28  : 
M ifvvcrai — irtpi  fikv  r&v  *Rpu&v  ovSkv,  aXXmv  ^I  dyaXfidrw  wtpueowai 
Tivtg  vwb  vtutrkpwv  furd  iratOiaQ  Kai  oivov  yiytvmiivtu. 
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greatly  transcended  the  measure  of  his  guilty  and 
that^  at  this  period  at  least,  he  had  not  yet  formed 
the  project  of  subverting  the  democracy.  However, 
whilst  we  abandon  in  despair  the  attempt  to  clear 
up  a  mystery,  which  even  his  contemporary  Thucy- 
dides  pronounced  impenetrable*'^,  we  cannot  but 
deplore  the  infatuation  of  a  people,  whose  &lse- 
hood  and  treachery  thus  infallibly  accelerated  their 
own  destruction. 

THE  CABALS  OF  THE  OI^IGARCHS  DURING  THE 

THIRD  AND  LAST  DIVISION  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

The  Four  Hundred  and  the  Five  Thousand  ^^. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
and  the  restless  hostility  of  Alcibiades  having 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Synteleia  of 
Athens,  the  number  of  her  enemies  increased 
through  the  defection  of  her  allies,  whilst  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  people  emboldened  the  evil- 
disposed,  and  designing  amongst  her  own  citizens 
to  plot  against  the  constitution.  The  expedient 
adopted  by  Rome  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  dan« 
ger — viz.  the  nomination  of  a  dictator,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Athenians ; 
though  the  democracy  had  grown  powerless  and 
dispirited,  no  iEsymnete  was  appointed  lest  that 
species  of  authority  should  degenerate  into  t)a'anny ; 
hence,  oligarchy  was  twice  established  through 
foreign  force  and  domestic  treason.  In  the  inter- 
im Thucvd.  6.  60 :  rh  hi  <ra^kc  oMilc  ovri  rdrc  oiirc  t<irtpov  ix^i  c/rciv 
fripl  T&v  opaffdvTwv  rb  ipyov, 

^^  Comp.  Taylor,  Vita  Lys.  114,  sqo.  B.  ed. ;  Rnhnken  (vao  Spen)  de 
AntiphoDte,  opuac.  244,  sqq. ;  Meier, de  Bon.  Damn.  3—9 ;  170,  ajqq ;  Kroger, 
Dioo^siiiii  llalic.  Hiitoriogiaphica,  Commentatt.  cap.  7.  The  diasertation  of 
llinnchB :  de  Tlierameoia,  Cntiae  ct  Thrasybuli  rebua  ct  ingenio,  Hamb.  1820. 
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Tfll  between  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  anay 
in  Sicily,  and  the  domination  of  the  Thirty,  (OL  91. 
4  ^  93.  4 ;  413  —  404-  B.  C),  the  oligarohs 
systematically  conspired  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cracy, and  the  events  of  that  period  mnst  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  th^ir  intrigues. 

Immediately  after  the  dreadful  calamity  became 
known,  extraordinary  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  people ;  a  number  of  citizens  of  advanced  age 
were  formed  into  a  deliberative  and  executive  body 
under  the  name  of  Probuli,  and  empowered  to  fit 
out  a  fleet**.  Whether  this  laid  the  foundation 
for  oligarchical  machinations  or  not,  those  aged 
men  were  unable  to  bring  back  men's  minds  to 
their  former  course ;  the  prosecution  of  the  Hem 
mocopidae  had  been  most  mischievous  in  its  re- 
sults ;  various  secret  associations  ^^  bad  sprung  up 
and  conspired  to  reap  advantage  to  themselves 
from  the  distress  and  embarrassment  of  the  state ; 
the  indignation  caused  by  the  inftiriated  excesses 
of  the  people  during  that  trial,  possibly  here,  as  fre- 
quently happened  in  other  Grecian  states,  deter- 
mined the  more  respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
scenes  in  future,  by  the  establishment  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  watchful  malice  of  Alcibiades, 
who  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  that  populace,  to 
whose  blind  inry  he  had  been  sacrificed,  baffled  all 


I*  Thucyd.  8,  1 :  Apx^iv  ^^va  vptirpVTiptov  6.vipStv,  —  oirivtg  irtpl  rwv 
wap6yrt»iv,  itc  &v  Kaipd^  y,  vpopovXivirutffi,  referred  the  np6/3ot;Xoc>  Aristoph. 
I^ysistr.  421  :  coaf.  609 :  toXq  irpopoitXots, 

*•  Thucyd.  8.  54  :  —  tolq  n  Kvvuuoffia^,  cuvip  Myxav.ifv  irpSrtpcy  iv 
Tf  wokti  <A<fai  iicl  itKaic  Kal  apx^t'Ct  *•  f.  X.  'Eratpoip  ri  iratpuoov  in 
Tbucyd.  8. 48.  65,  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  eoatpiraton,  and  it  it 
m>t  necewajy  to  seek  &ft«r  allusions  to  Alcibiades  or  any  other  demagogue. 
Cvkt  Lysias  adv.  Eratoatb.  412 :  uir6  r&v  KoKovfuvuiv  iraipiav. 
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attempts  t6  t^tore  confidence  ^md  tranquillity^  dad 
there  is  no  doubt  that  whilst  he  kept  tip  a  corre- 
spondence with  his  partisans  at  home^  he  did  eveiy 
thing  in  his  power  to  increase  the  pei^dexity 
and  distress  of  his  native  city  from  without,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  recalled  to  provide  for  its 
safety  and  defence.  A  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans  presented  itself  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  exile,  Ol.  92.  1 ;  411.  B.  C; 
as  he  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Tiasar 
phemes,  the  Athenians  thought  that  his  interees- 
sion  might  enable  them  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Persian  king.  The  people  in  Athens  were 
headed  by  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
Androoles^^ ;  and  he  well  knew  that  all  attempts  to 
effect  his  return  would  be  fruitless,  imtil  this  man 
and  the  other  demagogues  were  removed.  Hence 
Alcibiades  entered  into  negociations  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,'respectiiig 
the  estabhshment  of  an  oligarchical  constitution, 
not  from  any  attadiment  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  itself,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting his  own  ends  ^^.  Phrynichus  and  Ptsander 
were  equally  insincere  in  their  co-operation  with 
Alcibiades.  The  characters  of  both  these  men  are 
branded  in  history ;  the  former,  who  had  once  been 
a  shepherd,  alterwards  became  a  sycophant  ^^ ;  >  the 

140  Thucyd.  8. 65 ',  compare  above*  o.  93. 

*^i  Thacyd.  8.  48 :  the  calculations  of  Alcibiadet  #ere :  Znp  rplvt^,  Ik  rofi 
wap6vTOQ  K6<Tfiov  Tjjv  w6\iv  fitTatTTfitraQ,  vvh  rHv  kralpatv  irapacXi|0€tCf 
Kdrwru  Taylor's  view  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  accurate,  (Vita  Lyi. 
114);  — Alcibiades  arbitrabator  fore,  id  quod  jpostea  accidit,  ut,  discordia 
inter  ordines  civitatis  facta,  ab  altera  parte  in  auxuium  vocaretur. 

"•  Lysias  pro  Polystr.  674 :  —  kTroiuaivtv  ^-  i<rvKo^vTtt,  His  cabals 
at  this  period  are  indicated  by  the  woros  ^pwivov  xaXaifffia^iv,  Aristoph. 
Ran.  6& ;  Suidas,  ^p.  iraX. ;  cont,  PolysBii.  3. 6. 
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latter  was  stigmatized  as  a  coward"*.  In  the 
mind  of  Phrynichus  hatred  to  Alcibiades^  and  the 
dread  of  his  vengeance  whenever  he  should  ef- 
fect his  return,  outweighed  the  prospect  of  any 
advantages  he  might  expect  to  derive  from  the 
introduction  of  oligarchy,  on  which  account  he 
perfidiously  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Spartans  ***.  Nor  was  the  conduct 
of  Pisander  and  others  marked  by  less  duplicity ; 
the  former  had  long  been  hostile  to  Alcibiades,  as 
his  conduct  in  the  aifair  of  the  Hermocopidae 
sufficiently  proves.  Their  plan  was  that  the  latter 
should  reconcile  the  people  to  the  change  in  the 
constitution  which  he  wished  to  effect,  by  promis- 
ing to  obtain  them  the  assistance  of  the  great  king ; 
but  they  alone  resolved  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
exertions.  Pisander  took  upon  himself  to  manage 
the  Athenian  populace^**.  It  was  in  truth  no 
shght  undertaking  to  attempt  to  overthrow  a  de- 
mocracy of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years*  standing, 
and  of  intense  development,  but  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  citizens  were  absent  with  the  fleet,  whilst 
such  as  were  still  in  the  city  were  confounded 
by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  from  without; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  succour  from 
the  Persian  king  doubtless  had  some  weight  with 
them,  and  they  possibly  felt  some  Symptoms  of 
returning  affection  for  their  former  favourite  Alci- 
biades. Nevertheless,  Pisander  and  his  accomplices 
employed  craft  and  perfidy  to  accomplish  their  de- 


*«'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  749. 1563 ;  Pac.  397  ;  Sttidat  employs  SuXAnpot 
Uiwdvipov,    Goof,  above,  $  64.  d.  81. 
M   Thucyd.  8.50. 
i*   Thucyd.  8.  53.  54. 
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signs ;  the  people  were  not  persuaded  or  convinced^ 
but  entrapped  into  compliance  with  their  measures. 
Pisander  gained  over  to  his  purpose  the  above- 
named  clubs,  and  induced  the  people  to  send  him 
with  ten  plenipotentiaries  to  the  navy  at  Samos  ^^. 
In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
prosecuted  the  work  of  remodeUing  the  constitu- 
tion.    The  chief  of  these  were : 

Antiphon,  the  Rhamnusian,  and  son  of  Sophi- 
lus  "^,  the  most  eminent  amongst  them  for  abiUty, 
character,  and  political  energy — he  was  the  Sieyes 
of  his  time.  Of  advanced  age  **®  he  was  respected 
as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  oratory  *%  which  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  development  of  that 
art ;  Thucydides  had  been  one  of  its  pupils  ^^ ;  he 
moreover  was  well  known  as  the  composer  of  judi- 
pial  harangues  for  others  ^^\  and  inspired  the  mul- 
titude with  respect  and  awe  by  the  commanding 
powers  of  his  mind  (fic^yony^  ^". 

Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon  "^  and  the  pupil 
of  Prodicus  ^^,  was  desirous  of  being  the  first  man 
in  the  state,  but  being  too  weak  to  effect  his  own 
elevation,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of 
a  party  which  he  was  incapable  of  securing  *** ;  the 
perfidious  betrayer  of  his  associates  *^,  his  notori- 


••  Thucyd.  8.  64. 

1^7  He  roust  not  be  confounded  with  Antiphon,  the  ion  of  Lysidosides  :  Pk. 
Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  310;  conf.  Ruhnken  on  Antiphon,  225.  242.  sqq. 

««•  He  was  born,  Ol.  75. 1. 

i«»  Ps.  Plut.  ubi  sup. ;  Plat.  Menex.  236.  A. 

^  Marcell.  Vit.  Tbucyd.  Xll.  Bipont. 

>"  Ps.  Plut.  308 ;  conf.  Ruhnken,  229. 

***  Thucyd.  8.  68  :  vitoiitmc  ^f  wXiiBti  ^td  i6Kav  Stw6Tfiroc  iuuciifuvoc* 

>•*  Thucyd.  6.  68.  '^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  360. 

M*  See  in  particular,  Thucyd.  8. 89. 

^  The  picture  which  Critias  draws  of  him,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  30.  31,  is 
by  no  means  overcharged ,  with  this  must  be  coupled  the  grave  charges  brought 
against  him,  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  426. 
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cms  want  of  fidth  and  his  veraatflity^,  ebteined  him 
the  iobriquet  of  Cothurnus^,  the  shoe  tiiat  Biay 
be  worn  on  either  foot ;  none  bat  ttke  %aoraot  and 
undisceming  respected  him,  and  ii\jud]ctous  hia^ 
torians  alone  have  mentioned  him  in  terms  of 
commendation  ^. 

To  these  may  be  added  as  prominenat  characters 
Aristocrates  ^^,  the  son  of  Scellias,  Phrjmickus, 
who  had  now  joined  the  conspicators  And  was 
accounted  one  of  their  diiefs^^S  Adstarchns  ^, 
Callaischrus,  and  his  son  Critias  ^^. 

The  proceedings  of  the  oonspirators  .now  began 
to  assume  a  more  dangerous  complexion ;  Andrew 
cles,  the  boldest  of  the  demagogues,  was  re- 
moved ^^,  such  orators  as  ventured  to  spesd^  frankly 
and  openly  were  thrust  aside,  and  the  whole  city 
being  filled  with  terror  and  consternation  by  the 
murder  of  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  de- 
signs, the  people  were  oompelled  to  pass  aideerae 
empowering  ten  Syngrapheis  en:  Catalogemte  draw 
up  a  new  constitution  ^^.    This  was  dhiefly.  efibeted 

^  h  KOfi\lf6c,  Aristoph.  Ran.  967.  His  character  is  portrayed  in  the  foUow- 
bg  renes ;  eonf.  636,  sqq. 

u«  PluU  Nic.  2  ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  360 ;  Ran.  47.  546 ;  PoUux,  7. 
100,  etc. ;  compare  Photius,  c^ficra^oXii»rtpoc  Ko06pvov. 

iM  Conf,  Diod.  13.  38 :  dvi^p  cat  rtS  /3c^  K^Str/Atoc  kuI  ra  fpoyti^tt  ioK&v 
itafkpttv  T&v  dXKiav.  Compare  his  foolish  description  oT  Thenmenes'  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  the  authority  of  the  Thirty,  14. 3. 

>M  Thucyd.  8.  89.  Aristophanes  alludes  to  him  in  his  play  upon  the  word 
AptrroKparwOai,  Ran.  125. 126 ;  conf.  Schol. 

><>  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  495 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  4.         >^  Thucyd.  8. 89. 

>*'  Lyeias  adv.  Agor.  427 ;  Demoith.  adv.  Theeciin.  1843. 

«•*  Thucyd.  8.  66.  >•»  Thucyd.  8.  66. 

"*  Thttcvd.  8.  67;  Harpocr.  ffvyy pa^.,  Photius  irvyyp,,  from  Androtioa 
and  Philochonis,  Etym,  M.  and  Suidas,  Bekker,  Aneed.  301,  etc.  Polys- 
iratus  was  one  of  them.  See  Lysias  pro  Polystr.  675.  The  du^  of  the  Xvy- 
ypafii^  was  to  frame  the  laws,  that  of  the  KtfroXoyc^c  to  dmw  up  a  Hst  of 
•those  citiBMis  destined  to  participate  in  the  supreme  power.  Both  afterwaida 
existed  during  the  domination  of  the  Thirty,  on  which  account  Harpocratio 
has  thirty  instead  of  ten.  Suidas  ^in  y.  KaraXoytvc)  1ms  ouried  toe  con- 
ftislon  still  further ;  when  the  Athenians  were  desirous  of  gtving  up  the  state  to 
>eeven  theuMUkd  citdens.  Here  the  lour  hundred  and  the  three  thousand  of 
the  aasemhly,  undte  the  constitution  of  the  Hiitty,  appear  <o  he  taken.  to^Bther. 
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by  Antipfaon  ^^.  Having  first  provided  for  their 
seenrity  by  destroying  that  palladium  of  the  Solonic 
constitution  ^^,  the  right  of  brihging  actions  against 
the  authors  of  iW^bA  measures  {ypatf^  irapavofi^v) ; 
the  oMgtfrchists  brought  forward  a '  proposition  to 
the  effect^  that  the  magistrates  and  paid  officers^ 
in^udkig  the  Heliasts,  should  henceforward  be 
afipmnted  accdrdihg  to  a  new  regulation,  and  that 
all  salaries  should  be  abolished,  the  effect  of  which 
wa^that  the  poorer  citizens  were  excluded  from 
the  administration.  The  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  Four  Htindred  citizens,  whilst  the  number  of 
thofie  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
government  was  limited  to  five  thousand,  who  were 
compelled  to  ass^emble  at  the  discretion  of  the  Four 
Hundred  *^,  This  proposal  was  carried  without 
one  dissentient  voice ;  the  Four  Hundred,  whose 
deletion  had  been  effected  under'  the  superintend- 
ence of' five  Proedri*'^^  repaired  to  the  council^ 
boiSBe  m/ith  a  body  of  armed  youths  *^S  and  ordered 
the  eonncil  of  five  hundred  to  dissolve  upon  receiv* 
ing  their  salaries.  This,  which  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion, took  place,  Ol.  92. 1 ;  41 1.  B.  C,  in  the  archon^ 
ship  of  Callias ;  the  oligarchy  subdsted  fom:  months 
in  all,  the  last  month  falling  under  the  archonship 
of  Theopompus  *^*.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 

It  U  not  evident  whether  Lysiai  adv.  Eratosth.  426.  by  Probuli  means  thoM 
ten  Syngrapheis,  or  Uie  Probuli  appointed  in  413,  ^see  n.  133)  ;  there  appears 
greater  prpoability  in  the  latter  assumptionf  whicli  would  conGnn  what  was 
coajectured  a}>ove,  viz.»  that  that  body  had  Xmtt  oligarchical. 

w  Thucyd.  81  jS8.  '•■  Thucyd.  8.  67.     ^ 

*•  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. 

^^  The  nve  Proedri  chose  a  hundred  Buleuts,  and  each  of  the  hundred 
chose  three  more,  which  was  consequently,  in  some  measure,  like  the  Samnite 
custom  in  forming  an  army, '  ut  vir  virum  legeret,'  Li  v.  9.  39. 

■'»  Thucyd.  8.  69  :  "EXXijvec  viavioKoi ;  the  first  word  is  wanting  in  some 
of  the  MS. ;  but  Wasse  correctly  remarks  that  it  is  inserted  lest  they  should 
be  confounded  with  the  Scythians,  public  servants. 

•»  Pa.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  321  and  313 ;  Died.  13.  34.  38. 

YOL.  II.  S 
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majority  of  the  former  offices  were  retained,  as  were 
those  of  the  Archons  and  the  Strategi;  Tberamenes 
was  one  of  the  last  '^^  The  Four  Hundred  pro- 
bably appointed  to  them  secretly.  Nor  did  any  of 
the  other  citizens  know  who  belonged  to  the  Five 
Thousand  ;  the  Four  Hundred  governed  without  a 
popular  assembly,  and  even  without  making  known 
the  names  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Thousand,  so  that  friends  and  foes 
being  alike  undistinguishable,  the  minds  of  all  might 
continually  fluctuate  between  hope  and  fear^^*. 
The  exiles  were  not  recalled  through  fear  of  Alci- 
biades :  the  obnoxious  and  disaffected  were  punished 
with  death  or  imprisonment  ^^^;  emissaries  were  sent 
to  Agis  in  Decelea  and  to  Sparta  to  request  peace, 
in  order  that  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  might 
strengthen  the  oligarchy  "^  During  these  proceed- 
ings of  the  Four  Hundred  in  Athens,  affairs  took  a 
very  different  turn  with  the  fleet  and  army  at  Samos. 
Samos  retained  in  fiiU  vigour,  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war,  the  democracy  established  by 
Pericles.  But  after  Athens  had  been  humbled, 
the  powerfiil  Geomori  here  too  appear  to  have 
formed  the  project  of  asserting  their  independence, 
and  establishing  an  oligarchy.  But  the  demus, 
with  no  less  ferocity  than  was  displayed  by  that  of 
Athens  during  the  trial  of  the  Hermacopidae,  rose 


"»  Thucyd.  8.  92. 

"*  Thucyd.  8.  92.  ad  fin.  To  this  it  is  necessary  to  add  aa  obserration 
of  Plat.  Alcib.  26  :  —  o2  wtwaKiffx*^^^  Xtyoutvoi,  rtrpcucSmot  ik  ovrt^; 
the  Four  Hundred  is  their-usual  designation  in  tne  ancient  writers ;  Plutarch 
in  using  the  word  \iy6fitvoi  means  nominaUt[  the  Four  Hundred,  not  the  to- 
called  Four  Hundred. 

"*  Under  this  head  must  apparently  be  ranged  the  drifiia  Kard.  wpovrd- 
CciCi  mentioned  by  Andocides,  (de  Mjrst.  36).  Compare  on  this  point  my 
dissertation  de  veterum  Scriptor.  Grscor.  levitate,  etc.  p.  12. 

"•  Thucyd.  8.  70. 
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up,  killed  two  hundred  of  those  whom  it  suspected, 
drove  out  four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  their 
lands  and  houses.  The  Athenians  hereupon  pro- 
claimed the  Autonomia  of  the  Samian  democracy, 
while  the  demus  attempted  to  defend  itself  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Geomori  by  fortifying  the  bar* 
riers  which  excluded  them ;  they  were  accordingly 
shut  out  from  all  participation  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  and  prohibited  from  intermarrying 
with  the  demus  ^^.  Meanwhile,  Pisander  had  abo- 
lished the  democracy  of  some  of  the  insular  con- 
federates of  Athens,  and  assembled  a  band  of 
three  hundred  desperadoes  in  Samos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  wealthy  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  nobility,  upon  the  plea  that 
they  were  a  demus  ^^^  which  proceeding  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reckless  outrages  of 
party  animosity.  The  vile  Hyperbolus  was  slain 
upon  the  occasion  "^ ;  but  the  attempt  against  the 
democracy  miscarried.  The  conspirators  were 
overpowered,  and  the  victory  of  the  Samian  de- 
mocrats inspired  the  Athenian  army  and  navy  with 
courage  and  strength.  The  crew  of  the  ship  Pa- 
rakis,  consisting  entirely  of  freemen  and  citizens, 
headed  by  the  commanders  Thrasybulus,  Thrar 
sylllis,  Leon,  and  Diomedon,  rising  in  favour  of 
democracy,  the  Athenians  and  Samians  together 
swore  to  maintain  it  against  every  assault.  Those 
Athenians  who  were  at  the  naval  station  declaring 

>^  Thocyd.  8.  21 :  olrt  Mcvvtu  ovr€  dyayMat  jcap  Icrtvwv  ov^  ip 
Icccvouc  oif^tvi  In  rov  drfftov  IKijv, 

'''•  Thttcyd.  8.  73 : — ol  ydp  Tore  rQv  ^aftii^v  ivava^ravrtc  role  Svvaroig, 
Kal  dvrcc  ^ifiiOQt  fiiTapaWofuvot  avBic — iyivovrS  rt  ic  rpiaicoaiov^ 
XwiiffidrMt  leat  fpeXXov  roic  aXXotCi  ^  ^'hf^  ovri,  Ixi9iifffix9ai» 

"*  Thucyd.  ubt  sup.    Comp.  tha  citations  in  Kriiger,  uln  8ttp.'378.  n.  70. 

s  2 
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themselves  the  principal  element,  and  the  fleet  the 
chief  power  of  the  state  ^,  recalled  Alcibiades> 
who  now  put  himself  at  their  head.  Thus  the 
majority  of  the  Athenian  citizens  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms  raised  up,  beside  the  oligarchy  in 
Athens,  a  democracy  of  unprecedented  strength 
and  solidity. 

The  oligarchs  had  fallen  out  amongst  them- 
selves ;  political  egotism  ^^  induced  one  portion  of 
them  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  people,  and 
inspired  the  other  with  the  wish  to  surrender  f  hem 
into  the  power  of  foreign  enemies,  who  engaged  to 
support  the  oligarchy.     At  the  head  of  the  former 
was  Theramenes ;  the  latter  despatched  Phrynichus 
on  a  mission  to  Sparta,  and  in  the  mean  time  erected 
a  fortress  called  Entioneia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Piraeus.     This   was  followed  by  disturbances   in 
which  Phr3michus  lost  his  life,  and  many  suffered 
from  misusage^^     Hereupon  the  Four  Hundred 
offered  to  admit  the  Five  Thousand  to  a  share-  in 
the  government  by  rotation ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  oUgarchy,  which  owed  its  rise  to  the  dread  of 
democratic    excesses,  was   overthrown  iit   conse- 
quence of  the  terror  which  took  possession  of  the 
demus  when  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  Eubcea 
arrived ;    the   people    tumultuously  deposed    the 
tyrants  ^^.   ^  Pisander,<  Aristarchus,  etc.,  fled ;   the. 
latter  on  his  flight  betrayed  Oenon  into  the  power 
of  the  Boeotians.     Antiphon  and  Ancheptolemus 
were  impeached  by  Theramenes  ^^,  and  executed***. 

1*0  Thucyd.  8.  76  : — utg  oi  iti  dOvfiiiv,  8rt  17  w6\ic  aitrdv  d^cffr^cc  (I) 
»•'  Thucyd.  8.  89.  »••  Thiicyd.8.  89—92. 

>"  Thacvd.  8.  96.  97.  **«  LyaiaB  adv.  Eratosth.  427. 

>"^  See  the  discordant  accounts  of  Antiphon's  death  at  the  end  of  his  biogra. 
phy  in  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec,  Orat.    Conf.  Kuhnken. 
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THE  FIVE  THOUSAND. 

In  the  interval  between  these  transactioas  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians 
with  much  difficulty  managed  to  keep  up  a  mode- 
rate democracy,  based  upon  the  institutions  of  Clis- 
thenes  and  Solon ;  but  much  is  left  to  conjecture, 
and  no  less  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
It  may,  however,  safely  be  asserted,  that  democracy 
was  not  fully  restored  till  after  the  time  of  the 
Thirty,  diuring  the  archonship  of  Euclid.  Upbn 
the  down&l  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  supreme 
powers  of  government  were  vested  in  five  thousand 
citizens,  who  bore  arms,  brought  together  in  haste, 
partly  by  chance,  and  partly  by  design  ^ ;  the 
former  council  was  revived  ^,  but  it  was  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  malediction  *",  to  accept  of  remunera-  , 
tion  for  the  discharge  of  an  office.  Every  thing 
was  made  immediately  dependent  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  who  held  several  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  legislators  £Uid  set* 
tiing  the  constitution '^.  Thermnenes  must  be 
regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  these  proceedings. 
The  army  seems  to  have  readily  acquiesced  in  all 
that  was  done,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Alcibiades,  who  mainly  contributed  to 
restore  concord  among  the  citizens.    He  re-entered 

*^  This  was  the  province  of  the  raraXoyi ic. 

^'f  This  is  evident  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  4.  20 ;  1.  7.  3.  4.  Compare,  on 
th6  subject  of  Demophantus*  psephism,  in  the  account  of  which  mention  is 
made  of  oi  vtvTcueSeioi,  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damnat.p.  3  and  10. 

'••  Thncyd.  8,  97  t^^wAparov  kiroifi<ravTo» 

**"  — iKKXfiirlai,  6.^*  utv  ca2  vojiMraQ  cat  rahXa  l^fi^iaavro  Ic  ^4^ 
iroXtreiav.  Thucyd.  8. 07.  To  this  period  must  apparently  be  ascribed  ihe 
above*mentioned  psephism  of  Demophantus  respecting  high  treason,  and  that  of 
Cannonns  for  the  separate  trial  of  several  persons  accused  together  (Xenoph. 
Hell.  1.7.  21).  The  commission  of  Nicomachus  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the 
laws,  will  be.  spoken  of  below,  under  the  archonship  of  Euclid. 
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his  native  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  continued  to  stand  at  the  helm  for  some 
time  after  these  events  ^^.  But  the  fickle  people 
evinced  less  temperance  and  reflection  than  ever, 
and  the  adversaries  of  Alcibiades  soon  found  means 
to  disturb  his  short-lived  popularity.  He  was  op- 
posed by  personal  enemies,  such  as  Thrasybulus  *^S 
as  well  as  by  traitors,  who  still  meditated  the  re- 
storation o{  oligarchy,  like  Theramenes;  with 
these  conspired  the  reckless  demagogues  who  re- 
garded it  as  their  peculiar  vocation  to  attack  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  state,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  Cleophon  *^  and  Philocles.  Cleo- 
phon  the  lyre-maker,  denounced  by  the  comic 
writers  as  a  spurious  citizen  and  a  chatterer  *^*,  was 
a  conspicuous  character  as  early  as  01.  92.  1  ^. 
He  cannot  be  charged  with  dishonesty,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  became  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Alcibiades  ^^^  because  he  suspected  him  of  designs 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare ;  his  hatred  to 
Sparta  and  all  who  were  in  her  interest  was 
founded  upon  the  persuasion  that  they  were  ene- 
mies to  the  Athenian  democracy,  on  which  account 
he  strenuously  resisted  all  negociations  for  a  peace 
with  that  state '^.  Philocles  was  the  author  of 
the  enactment,  that  after  a  victory  the  right  hand 
of  the  prisoners  should  be  cut  off  *^.  Among  the 
opponents  of  the  oligarchs  must  be  enumerated 


»»  Plut.  Alcib.  32—34.  «»>  Plut  Alcib.  36. 

*"*  ConcerDiDg  him,  see,  besides  Ruhnkea  aod  others^  Meier,  de  Boa. 
Damn.  218.  n.  211. 

<<^  Aristoph.  Ran.  467.     See  above,  §  64.  n.  153. 

»»*  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  804.  •«  Himeriui,  318,  Wernsd.  cd. 

'^  As  early  as  410,  when  the  Spartan  Endios  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
peace.    Schoi.  Kurip.  Orest.  770  (from  Philochorus). 

•»»  Plut.  Lysand.  8. 
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Cleigenes  ^^  and  Cleomenes  *^.  Alcibiades  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  without  friends,  and  con- 
scious that  his  enemies  were  endeavouring  to  effect 
his  destruction,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  the 
fleet. 

While  the  demagogues  incited  the  populace  to 
the  commission  of  the  wildest  excesses,  the  oli- 
garchs carried  on  their  cabals  in  secret,  so  that  the 
rage  of  the  deluded  multitude,  thus  stirred  up  and 
inflamed  from  two  sides,  broke  out  into  the  most 
sanguinary  violence  against  the  victorious  generals. 
The  trial  of  those  illustrious  victims  of  sycophantic 
malevolence  and  popular  infatuation  presents  de- 
tails no  less  revolting  to  humanity  than  that  of  the 
Hermocopidse,  and  it  cannot,  as  upon  that  occa- 
sion, be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians,  that  they  were  actuated  by  the 
dread  of  conspiracies.  Crimes  like  these  could 
not  long  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  offended 
Nemesis,  and  while  we  conuniserate  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  over- 
took the  guilty.  Now,  as  during  the  trial  of  the 
Hermocopidae,  the  better  sort  of  citizens  were 
absent  on  duty  with  the  fleet,  and  the  enormities 
in  question  were  committed  by  the  dregs  of  the 
populace  at  home"^.  Amongst  those  who  were 
most  active  in  exciting  the  blood-thirsty  rage  of 
the  people  was  Theramenes  ^^  the  accuser  of  his 
colleagues;  and  his  nefarious  efforts  were  seconded 
by  Archedemus,  Timocrates,  Callixenus,  and  Ly- 


>>*  Aristoph.  Ran.  and  Schol. 

"*  Plut.  Lysand.  14.  ^  Ol  iv  ouc^.    Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  7.  1. 

«"  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  7.  8.  9. 
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ciseus;.  The  clamorous  declaration  of  the  people, 
'Hhat' no  thing,  should  deter  them  firom  acting  as 
they  thought  proper**/  involved  the  height  of 
ochlocratical  extravagance,  regardless  alike  of  law 
and  of  justice.  The  commission  of  the  crime  was 
very  soon  followed  by  remorse,  and  the  fury  of  the 
multitude  was  now  turned  against  those  who  had 
urged  them  to  the  commission  of  their  guilty  ex- 
cesses. These  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by 
malevolence  and  political  calculation,  rather  than 
by  passion.  From  the  time  of  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Four  Hundred  a  conspiracy  had  existed,  whose 
object  was  to  effect  the  destruction  of  those  stanch 
friends  to  their  country  who  steadily  opposed  the 
designs  of  Sparta,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
re-establishment  of  oligarchy  ;  these  had  been 
once  more  joined  by  Theramenes^,  and  the 
traitors  of  iEgos  Potamoi,  and  Adimantus  ^  and 
Tydeus  ^  belonged  to  them.  But  they  remained 
behind  the  curtain  while  the  demagogues,  who 
found  it  convenient  this  time  to  second  their  in- 
trigues, were  the  prominent  actors  in  the  affidr. 
But  Cleophon  took  no  part  in  their  proceedings, 
and  tried  to  persuade  the  now-penitent  people  to 
call  to  account  the  sycophants  who. had  imposed 
upon  their  credulity  *^. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Athens  at  iEgos  Potamoi,  the  oligarchs  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  government.  The 
Areopagus  indeed  made  an  attempt  to  avert  the 
impending  danger,  and  restored  those  who  had 

*^  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  7.  12:  r6  ik  irXi|Ooc  ip6a,  ieiv^  tlvat,  tl  ft^  rtQ 
^a<rfi  rhv  ^^fiov  irparTuv,  8  &v  povXffTtUm 

"*  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  427.  ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 1.  32. 

*»  Pansan.  10.  9.  5.  ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  7.  40. 
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been  deprived  of  the  franchise  to  their  rights  ^. 
Cleophon  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  for  a 
time,  denounced. instant  vengeance  against  any  one 
who  should  dare  to  speak  of  peace  ^,  and  stigma- 
tized the  members  of  council  as  enemies  to  the 
people  ^.  Archestratus  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
for  having  recommended  a  capitulation  ^^^ ;  but  the 
conspirators,  the  Hetairoi  as  they  were  called,  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  government,  they  nomi- 
nated five  Ephors'^S  under  whose  authority  the 
council  acted.  Cleophon  was  murdered  because  he 
had  called  this  a  mere  riot^and  spoken  disparagingly 
of  the  council  ^^ ;  he  left  no  fortune  ^^.  Therame- 
nes  and  his  accomplices  in  crime,  who  now  acted  in 
concert  with  Lysander^^S  reduced  the  Athenians 
to  the  greatest  extremities.  The  first  being  com- 
missioned to  treat  with  Lysander,  purposely  re- 
janained  absent,  and  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  resigned  them  for 
a  time  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ^^ ;  afi;er  this 
the  bravest  of  the  generals  and  oflScers  were  im- 
prisoned, and  Lysander  sailed  into  the  Pireeus, 
to  reduce  the  town,  and  establish  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Thirty  *^«. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2. 11.    Conf.  Lysias  adv.  Eratotth.  428. 

^  iEMfatn.  de  Falsa  Legat  264. 

**  Lvsias  adv.  Nicom.  847:  KXto^&v  ri^v  povKi^v  i\oiS6pii,  ^ffgntv 
9wt9Tapai  leai  oi  rd  pfXrwra  /SovXf^civ  ry  ir6\tu 

**o  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2.  15.  *"  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  412. 

'*'  Lysias  adv.  Nicom.  847 — 849 ;  adv.  Agorat.  452.  Conf.  Xenoph* 
Hell.  1.  7.  40.  »*  Lysias  de  Aristoph.  Bon.  651. 

*i^  Concermng  the  treachery  of  Theramenes,  see  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  429. 

'*'  Xenc^hon,  generally  unsatisfactory  in  Grecian  history,  instead  of  his 
usual  brevity  and  baldness,  says  too  much  of  the  famine.  Conf.  2.  2.  11 : 
iirf I  Sk  iravnXdt  V^n  ^  ^"^t  ImXcXo^xfi.  It  was  otdy  then  that  ambas- 
sadors were  deputed  to  go  to  Agis,  and  afterwards  to  Sellasia ;  upon  their 
return  Theramenes  was  sent.  He  returned  after  an  absence  of  four 
months,  whereupon  ambassadors  are  once  more  sent.  Many  Athenians  died 
of  hunger  (2. 2.  21 ) ;  but  according  to  the  introductory  sentence  of  Xenophon, 
Iwii  Bk,  etc.,  scarcely  one  could  have  survived. 

^  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  465—466.    Conf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2. 22,  sqq. 
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b.  SPARTA, 

§  66.  The  operation  of  the  Lycurgan  institu- 
tions, combined  with  extraordinary  natural  con- 
Yulsions,  and  extensive  losses  in  the  battles  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  materially  reduced  the 
number  of  the  Spartan  citizens ;  it  seemed  as 
though  the  festering  disease  which  preyed  upon 
the  vitals  of  the  population  had  destroyed  its  gene- 
rative vigour.  Hence,  in  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  war,  the  Spartans  began  to  spare 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens.  Helots,  who 
had  once  followed  their  masters  like  squires  into 
the  field,  were  sent  out  in  organized  bodies  under 
Spartan  generals,  Brasidas,  Gylippus  %  etc. ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  new  citizens  of  various  deno- 
minations, and  even  these  were  sent  out  in  very 
small  numbers.  Gylippus  only  took  with  him 
an  insignificant  band,  not  an  army,  when  he  went 
to  Syracuse*.  Naturalization  became  more  fre- 
quent than  before ;  but  Sparta  did  not,  like  Athens, 
open  its  fi-anchise  to  foreigners  of  merit,  but  raised 
the  inferior  orders  of  its  own  population  to  the 
rank  of  citizens.  By  this  means  the  several  varie- 
ties of  civil  and  political  rights^  in  the  extended 
circle  of  the  citizenship  assumed  a  more  deter- 
minate character,  and  gave  rise  to  denominations 
unknown  to  the  earlier  age. 

Enfranchised  Helots  were  entitled  Neodamodes*; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon, 
that  naturalized  Perioeci  received  the  name  of  Hy- 


I  Thucyd.  4.80;  5.34;  7.58. 

»  Thucyd.  6.  104;  7.  1.  »  See  «  60. 

*  Thucyd.  7.  58  :  Svvarai  dk  rb  Stoiafi&itc,  kkevOtpov  4^if  cZvai. 
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pomeiones^.  A  particular  class  of  enfranchised 
Helots  were  those  who  had  accompanied  Brasidas 
into  Thrace^  and  who,  in  commemoration  of  his 
noble  qualities,  were  denominated  Brasidaeans^ 
Besides  these,  mention  is  made  of  the  bastards  of 
the  Spartans  ^  who  we  are  almost  led  to  suppose 
were  identical  with  the  Mothones  or  Mothaces 
alluded  to  above.  For,  as  in  the  earlier  age,  the 
Epeunactae  are  said  to  have  been  regarded  in  the 
l%ht  of  citizens  of  the  half-blood  ^  so  the  sons  of  a 
Spartan  by  a  female  Helot,  when  well-formed  and 
active,  appear  to  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
legitimate  children.  Now,  though  we  are  informed 
that  this  favour  had  been  shown  to  the  Mothcmes, 
who,  upon  indisputable  authority  ^,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  children  of  Helots,  still  on  account  of 
their  humble  origin  on  the  mother's  side,  the  so- 
called  bastards  might  have  been  regarded  as  Helots' 
children.  In  treating  of  subjects  of  this  description, 
the  ancients  never  observe  any  great  nicety  of 
distinction  in  the  terms  they  employ.  This  as- 
sumption would  explain  how  GyUppus,  Callicra- 
tidas,  and  Lysander  might  be  Mothones  ^%  while 
the  last  was  a  Heraclid  and  the  son  of  Aristocli- 
tus^^  Lastly,  the  Trophimi  were  the  sons  of 
strangers  ^^  who,  as  the  name  seems  to  imply,  had 


*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 3.  6 ;  aifroi  fiivrot  raffiv  Ifatrav  <rvvci^lvai  gal  ttXtovi 
cat  vtoic^itoietn,  Kni  roic  viroiitiovi  ital  roig  frtpioueouQ.  llie  two  substan- 
ttves  of  the  latter  of  these  clauses  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  those  of  the  first.  In  the  common  editions,  it  is  true,  a  comma  separates 
the  word  Periceci  from  Hypomeiones ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
instances  in  which  the  sense  has  been  manifestly  perverted  by  their  insertion. 

«  Thucyd.  4.80;  6.  34.  67. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  9 ;  viOoi  r&v  ^irapTtaT&v,  fiaXa  tvttitic  rt  xat 
T&v  iv  ra  voktt^  ttaXStv  ohit  airiipoi, 

•  Vol.  I.  324.  »  Vol.  i.  326.  n.  36. 
'»  iElian,  V.  H.  12. 43 ;  Alhen.  6.  271.  E.                "  Pint  Lys.  2. 

'^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  9  ;  ^svot  r&v  rpo^ifiutv  caXoi/fievftfv. 
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been ,  brought  to  Sparta  at  an  early  age,  and  edu- 
cated according  ta^the  customs  of  that  country. 
It  is*  doubtful  whether  they  wete  brought  home 
frmn  their  campaigns  by  the  Spartans^  or  whether 
the  members  of  foreign  states^  connected  with 
Sparta  by  treaties  of  hospitality^  were  allowed  to 
send. their  soi^  thither  to  be  educated  and  to  take 
part  in  pi]d>hc  affairs. 

The  word  Homoioi,  once  the  designation  of  those 
citizens  who  fulfilled  all  the  demands  of  the  law^ 
and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  which  it 
conferred  ^^  was  now  -applied  to  the  ancient  citi- 
zens>-to  distinguish  them  from  the  new  ones  men-* 
tioned  above;  the  Isonomia  which  it  expresses, 
therefore,  only  related  to  a  portion  of  the  partakers 
of  civil  and  political  freedom.  They  are  described 
as  the  first  of  the  Spartans,  though  it  is  improb^ 
able  that  this  became  their  peculiar  and  permanent 
appellation  ^.  Their  importance  increasing  as  their 
number*  diminished,  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  character  of  a  nobility  with  relation  to  the 
new  citizens,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  extract 
tion  made  claim  to^privileges  which  constitutionally 
pertamed  to  meritorious  citizens  alone  ^^.  Thus 
the  original  aristocracy,  which  had  been  raised 
upon  a  democratic  basis,  became  converted  into 
oligarchy;  the  ancient  citizens  strove  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  widen  the  gulf  between 
themselves  and  the  new  ones ;  but  no  attem{5t  at 

»»  Vol.  i.  324. 

^*  Thucyd.  5.  15,  says  of  the  captives  of  Sphacteria.  i^av  ]^dp  ol  Srap- 
Ttarai  abr&v  Trp&roi  re  koI  o/xoiopc  fff^tri  ^vyytvug,    Codft  Mull.  Dor.  2.  B3. 

'^  Of  an  analogous  character  appear  to  oave  been  the  Atimia  imposed 
upon  these  citizens,  and  that  pronounced  against  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria ; 
drifiiav  ik  roiAvSt  Qtrrt  V^iiTk  apxtiv,  ftif^  irpca/icvovc  ft,  ^  irwXovvrac, 
Kvpiovg  dvat,  Thucyd.  5. 34. 
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recondliation  was  made,  and  nothing  was  done  to 
allay  their  mutual  exasperation  *^  The  new  citi- 
zens mnst  have  been  the  more  keenly:  alive  to  the 
restrictions  thus  imposed  upon  them,  as  neither 
positive  ordinances  nor  any  want  of  cousage  or  skill 
prevented  them  from  aspiring  to  the  ancient  Spar^ 
t^i  excellence ;  the  state  was  compelled  to  iconfide 
to  them  interests  of  the  utmost  importances^,  so 
that  they  no  longer  had  reason  to  esteem  the  duties 
of  the  ancient  citizens  as  superior  to  their  own. 
Thus  the  narrow-minded  polidy  of  the  oligarchs 
gradually  undermined  the  citizenship,  whilst  the 
constitution  ceased  to  be  respected  by  these  brave 
men  who  had  risked  their  property  and  lives  m  its  de* 
fence  and  had  received  no  reward  for  their  services. 
Hence,  there  arose  a  struggle  between  those  who 
suflfered  under  civil  disabilities  and  their  oppressors, 
which  even  extended  to  the  Helots,  who,  after  they 
werie  allowed  to  bear  arms,  seem  to  have  grown 
bolder.  The  strength  and  resohition  of  the  Helots 
were  considered  so  formidable  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  01.  89.  1;  424i  B.  G.,  that  Sparta  had  re- 
course to  the  revolting  expedient  of  a  crjrpteia  en 
masse,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  bravest 
amongst  *  them  were  despatched  ^\  Some  time 
afterwards,  iu'  OL  93.  3.,  a  body  of  Helots 
from  Malea  fled  to  arms  and  took  up  their  posi-r 
tion   on   the   headland  of  Coryphasium,  ^  whence 


>*  The  deicriptioQ  of  Thac^dides  may  be  applied  generally,  1.  70.  71. 

■7  The  PenGecus  Phrynnis  was  sent  to  Chios  in  order  to  reconnoitre, 
lliucyd.  8.  6.  The  Peno&cus  Deinedias  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  Thucyd.  8.  22.  The  context  forbids  us  to  understand  a  Chian  here, 
with  Gbttling,  ad.  Aristot,  Pol.  p.  465, 

*»  Thucyd.  4.  80 ;  ol  dk—rftpavurdv  ri  a{/TO<fQ,  Kai  oidei^  ^ffOirot  5ry 
Tp6init  HKaffTog  Su^dpri.    Conf.  Dtodor.  12. 67. 
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they   were   afterwards  suffered   to    retire    urnno* 
lested  ^• 

It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circumstances  a 
general  assembly  of  old  and  new  citizens  could  not 
frequently  take  place;  Thucydides  only  once  ex- 
pressly mentions  such  a  meeting  ^° ;  thus  the 
supreme  power  of  the  collective  people  was  chiefly 
of  a  passive  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
so-called  small  Ecclesia  ^^  met  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  supreme  decrees,  and  appears  to  have 
been  composed  of  the  Ephori  and  Gerontes,  and 
probably  Homoioi  (iKKKTfroi),  selected  by  the 
former  indiscriminately '  from  such  as  did  andi 
such  as  did  not  hold  offices  of  state  ^.  Accord* 
ing  to  ancient  custom,  the  Gerusia  was  still  no«- 
minally  the  chief  power  in  the  state ;  but  though  it 
may  still  possibly  have  maintained  its  former  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  the  people^',  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  election  of  the  Gerontes 
was  conducted  with  the  same  regard  to  civil  virtue 
as  formerly;  the  supreme  power  virtually  being 
wielded  by  the  Ephors;  who  exercised  a  sort  of 
tyranny. 

The  Ephors  constituted  an  authority  to  which  the 
people,  the  public  officers,  and  even  the  kings  were 
compelled  to  submit  **.  Most  of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment either  proceeded  directly  from  them,  or  ob^ 
tained  force  through  their  assent.  In  passing  decrees 
on  peace  and  war,  both  the  general  and  small 
assembly  were  governed  by  the  propositions**  of 

.   »»  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  2.  18.  »  Thucyd.  1.  72. 

'*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3.  8 ; — r^v  /tiKpAv  KaXovfuvtjv  ijcjcXijtriav. 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  328.  «  Plut.  Ages.  4. 

**  Compare  the  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  duties  and  power  of  th^ 
Ephors  in  Titmann,  gr.  Staatsv.  112,  sqq.,  and  Miill.  Dor.  2.  121,  sqq. 

**  On  the  decisive  words  of  Sthenelaldas  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  see  Thucyd.  1.  85.  87. 
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the  Ephors,  or  the  latter  acted  solely  upon  their 
own  authority,  thereby  tacitly  declaring  that  they 
were  permanently  invested  with  plenary  powers  ^. 
Justice  was  administered  either  with  their  co- 
operation or  under  their  superintendence.  But  the 
control  they  exercised  over  the  official  duties  of 
the  pubUc  functionaries  by  their  suggestions  or 
direct  influence,  was  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences. They  narrowly  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  person  who  distinguished  himself,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  highest  in  the  state. 
The  public  officers  who  were  absent,  received  their 
injunctions  through  the  medium  of  the  Scytale^, 
which  had  already  been  employed  in  the  orders  sent 
to  the  traitor  Pausanias.  But  the  direction  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  officers,^  which  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  right  of  giving  occasional  orders, 
was  soon  extended  into  the  permanent  attendance 
of  counsellors  and  spies.  Even  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  king  Pleistoanax  was  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  to  Attica  ^  by  a  person  appointed 
to  advise  him  and  to  inspect  his  proceedings.  Bra- 
sidas  attended  Alcidas  in  a  similar  capacity  ^.  Till 
that  time,  examples  of  such  a  practice  only  occur 
occasionally ;  but  when  the  military  operations  of 
king  Agis,  in  his  campaign  in  Argos,  had  excited 
such  dissatisfaction,  that  it  was  proposed  to  demo- 
lish his  house  and  impose  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
drachmas  upon  him^,  a  law  was  made,  enactii^, 

*  In  such  statements  as  occur,  Thucyd.  5.  36 ;  8. 12,  and  Xenoph.  Hell. 
2.  2,  13.  19,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  uoderstaad  that  they  deliberated 
with  the  small  assembly  or  not.  I 

"  The  chief  passages  are  Plut.  Lys.  19;  Schol.  Thucyd.  1.  131.  p.  361, 
Bipont ;  Schol.  Find.  Olyrop.  6.  154;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1284,  and  thence 
Suidas.  «  Plut.  Pericl.  22. 

*  Thucyd.  3.  76.  ^  Thucyd,  6.  63. 
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that  every  general  should  be  attended  on  his  march 
by  a  council^  composed  of  several  persons  '*.  The 
council  which  went  with  Agis  consisted  of  ten  mem- 
bers. When  he  afterwards  held  the  command  in 
Decelea^  he  was  less  shackled  '* ;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  nature  of  the  service  he  had  to 
perform,  ^ich  did  not  involve  any  enterprise  of 
difficulty  or  danger,  and  was  confined  to  devas- 
tating and  blockading  the  country  with  a  certain 
regularity,  while  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of 
attack  from  Athens.  Eleven  of  these  counsellors 
were  afterwards  assigned  to  Astyochus  ".  But  the 
king  was  regularly  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
Ephors  themselves  ** ;  according  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
even  customary  to  select  for  this  office  persons  who 
were  hostile  to  him  ^.  Finally,  amongst  the  evi- 
dences of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  royal  power 
was  regarded,  not  to  mention  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced against  royal  offenders,  must  be  counted 
the  practice  of  never  entrusting  to  a  king  the  chief 
command  at  sea  ^,  which  became  an  establiished 
rule,  after  the  traitorous  conduct  of  Pausanias. 

We  must  once  more  enquire  upon  what  consti- 
tutional basis  the  power  of  the  Ephors  rested,  and 
how  it  could  increase  after  the  above-described 
change  in  the  constitution.  The  Ephors  have  been 
compared  with  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  and  opera- 
tions of  the  latter,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  bold 


*  "SSfiov  Sk  iStvro  iv  r^  wapSvrt,  8c  o»ir«  wpSrepov  lykvtTO  etbroi^. 

••  Thucyd.  8.  6.  »  Thucyd.  8.  39,  48. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  36 ;  Resoub.  Lac.  1 3.  5. 

**  Ariftt.  Pol.  2.  6. 20 ;  St6irep  l^kirtfiTrov  frvfifrp€<rpevrA£  robe  ix^P^^C$ 
Kai  iTUTriplav  kvdfiiliov  ry  v6\ti  tlvai  to  (fTavial^tiv  roitQ  fiatriktiQ. 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  22 ;  iirl  ydp  toiq  paffiXtvaiv  wat  orparriyolQ  Aidiois 
tj  vaveipxia  cxtSbv  Mpa  fiaffiXiiu  jraOcorif jrc. 
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attitude  they  assumed  with  respect  to  consuls  and 
dictators^,  their  power  of  attending  generals  and 
going  to  the  camp  to  investigate  their  conduct^, 
etc.,  were  in  some  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Ephors.  But  this  was  partly  don^  at  the  instance 
of  the  people,  and  upon  the  whole,  their  position 
with  relation  to  their  respective  communities  was 
entirely  different.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  power 
of  the  Ephoralty  obtained  an  undue  preponderance, 
as  the  oligarchy  of  the  Homoioi  became  more  op- 
pressive, like  which  it  was  directed  against  the 
hereditary  kingship,  against  the  ancient  citizens 
generally,  and  every  distinguished  individual  in  the 
state.  Hence  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  Ephors  were  chosen  from  a  class  of 
citizens  endowed  with  inferior  rights  ^.  They  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  considered  as  a  committee  com- 
posed of  ancient  citizens,  whose  sentiments,  as  an 
order,  they  shared,  while  the  order  and  the  official 
body  employed  all  their  jealousy  and  suspicion  to 
support  and  strengthen  each  other.  The  counter- 
part of  this  oligarchical  authority  is  beheld  in  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice,  a  republic  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Sparta,  both  in  its  love  of 


«  Liv.  9.  8.  >■  Ibid.  29.  21.  22. 

'^  I  am  very  far  from  underrating  the  weight  of  Aristotle's  testimony,  Pol. 
2.  6. 14  i  yivovTcu  ^  U  rov  Brifiov  iravrcc,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this 
must  be  interpreted  '  new  citizens.'  Aristotle  opposes  to  each  other  KoXoi 
te^aOoi  and  Siifio^^  and  says  that  the  Geronles  were  chosen  from  the  former; 
he  does  not  regard  them  as  an  exclusive  class  of  citizens,  but  as  the  more  dis- 
tinguished amongst  them.  Besides  these  there  was  a  demus  of  ancient  citi- 
zens it  is  true,  some  of  whom  were  very  indigent  (iiffrt  KoWdxig  ifiirL7rTov<riv 
dv9punroi  9^pa  vivriTtQiig rb  ipxt^ov  (of  the  Ephori),  ol  dtd  tj^v  ifjtopiav 
wvioi  f^aav).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  now  these  ancient  citizens 
might,  as  an  order,  share  the  sentiments  of  the  wealthier  and  more  respectable 
members  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  can  assent  to  Aris- 
totle's observation  concerning  the  sentiments  of  the  demus  ;  ifffvya^ci  ydp  & 
irifAoc  Sid  t6  furixfiv  r^c  /ifytorijc  apxHC*  Poj-  2.  6.  15;  for  the  half 
citizens  were  dissatisfied  with  their  subordinate  position,  as  the  conspiracy  of 
Cinadon  plainly  proves. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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mystery  and  the  jealous  and  illiberal  character  of 
its  general  policy, 

c.  THE  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF  GREECE- 

§  67-  Allusion  has  already  been  made  *  to  the 
influence  exercised  upon  the  political  development 
in  the  interior  of  the  various  republics  of  Greece 
by  their  participation  in  the  war,  and  the  party- 
divisions  which  resulted  firom  their  adherence  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  confederacies ; 
in  several  communities  this  division  was  solely  de- 
termined by  external  circumstances,  and  thereby 
forced  into  a  peculiar  direction.  We  cannot 
pursue  this  subject  here,  but  must  confine  our 
attention  to  those  few  states  in  which  that  influ- 
ence is  not  equally  perceptible.  Unfortunately 
our  information  respecting  several  of  them  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect. 

1.  ARG0S2. 

After  the  peace  of  Nicias  it  became  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  period,  and  the  political  movements 
in  its  interior  became  dependent  upon  them. 
After  its  defeat  at  Mantinea,  Oljmap.  90.  3;  418. 
B.  C,  upon  which  occasion  the  more  ancient  citi- 
zens ^  and  the  five  Lochoi,  as  they  were  termed^ 
sustained  severe  losses,  while  the  Thousand  or 


>  See  $  63.  '  Corop.  §  59.  n.  1. 

'  Manso,  Sparta,  v.  2.  434,  looks  upon  the  vpioPviipcvc  of  Thucydidei 
(5.  72.)  as  persons  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  and  the  class  from  which  the 
Thousand  were  selected.  But  they  appear  merely  to  be  opposed  as  veterans 
to  the  Thousand,  the  military  youth.  This  was  also  the  case  in  £lis  (Thucyd. 
6.  50 :  C^v  5tXoic  tUv  vnaHpav).  The  intermediate  position  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  irevrc  XSxoi,  as  the  regular  body  of  male  recruits,  therefore  as 
the  mast  of  the  demus. 
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Logades  *  of  the  other  wing  routed  the  enemy,  the 
latter,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of,  Sparta,  raised 
the  oligarchical  banner.  They  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  Sparta,  and  soon  after  a 
detachment  of  Argives  in  conjunction  with  some 
Spartans,  marched  to  Sicyou,  and  assisted  in 
establishing  ohgarchy  in  that  city*.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  people  was  also  overthrown  in  Argos  ^, 
But  the  oligarchy  only  lasted  eight  months^. 
Bryas,  the  chief  of  the  Thousand,  violated  the 
^  chastity  of  a  betrothed  virgin  whom  he  had  forcibly 
carried  off  from  her  conductors  during  the  nuptial 
procession  ;  the  victim  of  his  lust  surprised  him  in 
his  sleep,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  fled  to  the  people 
for  protection,  who  hereupon  rose  in  arms  and 
overthrew  their  tyrants®.  All  who  did  not  seek 
safety  in  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  long  walls  were  now 
constructed,  whereby  this  seat  of  democracy  be- 
came connected  with  the  sea.  Three  hundred 
men,  suspected  of  oUgarchical  cabals,  were  in  the 
following  year  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  Athenians,  who  distributed  them  over  various 
islands^.  The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  demus 
to  this  violent  pitch ;  nevertheless,  during  the  ter- 
ror caused  by  the  trial  of  the  Hermocopidae  in 
Athens,  it  was  reported  in  Argos  that  the  friends 


*  Thncyd.  5.  72 :    ol  x^Xtot  Xoy&Sic  i   73 :   Toig  x'^'^^'Ci  tfterwards  oi 
\oyaStc*     Plat.  Alcib.  15  :  ot  KiXcoi. 

»  ITiucyd.  6.76— 81. 

•  Thucyd.  5.  81  ;  Diod.  12.  80;  Plat.  Alcib.  15.  f  Diod.  ubi  sup. 
'  Paasao.  2.  20.  1 ;  Diod.  ubi  sup. ;  Thucyd.  5. 82. 

»  Thucyd.  6.  84. 

1  2 
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of  Alcibiades  had  conspired  to  overturn  the  demo-r 
cracy  in  Argos^%  whereupon  Athens  sent  back  thq 
three  hundred  prisoners  for  execution".  Argo% 
as  if  to  requite  the  favour,  helped  to  dissolve  the 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  received  the 
ambassadors  whom  they  had  destined  for  Sparta, 
from  the  democratic  crew  of  the  Paralos,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in  safe  custody  ". 

2,  BCEOTIA". 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  internal  history 
of  Thebes  and  the  other  Boeotian  communities 
during  the  war.  Some  light  is,  however,  thrown 
upon  the  federal  relations  among  the  Boeotian 
towns,  and  the  encroachments  of  Thebes,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  towards  Plataeae  and  Thespi«; 
to  this  must  be  added  the  mention  of  a  federal 
council,  and  the  hint  thrown  out  respecting  the 
devolution  of  the  hegemony  to  the  twelve  Boeo- 
tarchs  by  rotation.  The  former  was  composed  of 
four  assemblies  (^fiovTioO),  invested  with  sovereign 
powers  ^^ ;  the  latter  was  so  fax  from  always  being 
the  permanent  attribute  of  the  Thebans,  that  when 
it  was  vested  in  the  Theban  Bceotarch,  the  rest  of 
the  confederates,  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Delium,  refused  to  fight,  and  it  became  necessary 


'*  Thac^d.  6.  61 ;  Diod.  13.  5.  It  is  not  possible  entirely  to  rtcoocile  the 
account  of  the  frustration  of  an  oligarchical  plot  in  iEneas,  Tact  cap.  l\, 
with  the  other  statements}  Casaubon,  however,  correctly  refers  it  to  an  oc* 
currence  which  took  place  between  the  before-mentioned  rise  of  the  demus 
against  the  allies  of  Bnras,  and  the  dreadfal  massacre  after  the  Peloponntosian 
war,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  allude.  I'his  took  place 
at  the  moment  that  Sparta  was  preparing  to  attack  them. 

"  See  $  65.  n.  124.  «*  Thueyd.  8.  86. 

**  Conf.  above,  $  60.  n.  2. 

^*  Thueyd.  6*  36 :  Hirav  t6  Kwpog  Ixovo't*    Compb  vol.  i.  192. 
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to  use  persuasion  to  induce  tliem  to  do  so  ^. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Thebes  was  as  remarkable  for  its  lenity  and  for- 
bearance towards  the  towns  which  adhered  to  it, 
as  for  the  cruelty  with  which,  when  supported  by 
them,  it  treated  Plataeae  and  Thespian  *^  However, 
it  did  not  remain  altogether  exempt  from  demo- 
cratic commotions  and  intrigues,  for  some  of  the 
malcontents  of  the  strictly  aristocratic  town  Orcho- 
menus  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians,  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates,  to  orga- 
nize a  democracy  in  Boeotia ;  but  their  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  at  Delium,  Ol.  89.  1 ;  424.  B.  C.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war  no  better  success 
attended  an  insurrection  of  the  Thespian  demus, 
supported  by  Athens,  against  the  dynasts  imposed 
upon  it  by  Thebes  ^'^. 

3.  THESSALY. 

'  Though  the  Thessalian  communities  were  vio- 
lently agitated  by  internal  distractions  ",  these  no- 
where led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy. Critias  the  Athenian^  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Thessaly,  endeavoured  to  excite  sedition 
amongst  the  Penestae  ^^,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
the  oligarchs  advice  as  to  how  they  might  most 
effectually  consolidate  their  authority  ^.  The 
Aleuadae  in  Larissa,  and  the  Scopadse  in  Crannon 
and  Pharsalus,  continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the 

»*  Thucyd.  4.  93. 

»•  Thucyd.  4. 76.    Conf.  Muller,  Orchom.  417. 
"  Thucyd.  6.  96.  '■  Comi).  J  (52. 1.  B.  b. 

''  Xenopfa.  Hell.  2.  3.  36,  where  see  Scboeider;  eonf.  Itfemoribil.  Socrat. 
1.  2.  24. 
"^  Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  502,  Olear.  ed. 
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war  to  be  the  leading  aristocratic  houses.  To  the 
fonner  belonged  Eurylochus,  who  offered  Socrates 
an  asylum  **,  Aristippus,  the  scholar  of  Gorgias  ^, 
and  friend  of  the  yoimger  Cyrus,  who  sent  hun 
four  thousand  mercenaries  to  protect  him  against 
internal  tumults^,  and  lastly  the  Pharsahan  Menon 
adverted  to  above  **.  The  last  was  united  to  the 
great  king^  by  a  treaty  of  hospitality  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  with  fifteen 
hundred  Greeks  ^,  Amongst  the  Scopadae  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  youngest  (the  third)  Scopas, 
who  was  Ukewise  intimate  with  the  younger  Cyrus*', 
and  offered  Socrates  a  retreat  ®.  The  federal  bond 
which  connected  the  Thessalian  towns  became 
gradually  relaxed,  yet  the  office  of  the  Tagos  had 
not  yet  lost  its  authority,  as  may  be  perceived 
from  the  influence  of  Jason  in  a  still  later  age.  A 
total  revolution  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
several  states,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  league 
itself,  was  effected  in  the  last  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  This  event  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Thessaly. 

4.  CORCYRA. 

The  horrors  which  were  here  occasioned  by  the 
animosities  of  contending  factions  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to*^.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
these  dissensions  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
evils  which  are  produced,  when  domestic  selfish- 


^'  Diog.  Laert.  2.  25.  ^  Plato,  Menon,  ioit. 
^  Xenopli.  Anab.  I.  1.  10. 

«*  Sc€  \  fiO.  n.  3.  ad  fin.  »»  Plato,  M^non,  78.  D. 

»  Xenoph.  A  nab.  I.  2.  6.  '^  ^Clian.  V.  H.  12.  1. 

2«  Diog.  Lacrt.  2.  25.  »  $  63.  n.  34. 
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ness  abets  the  insidioas  designs  of  foreign  intrigue. 
At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Corinth 
Corcyra  was  democratic.  In  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Corinthians,  Ol.  86.  4 ;  432.  B.  C,  a  number 
of  the  principal  Corcyraeans  were  taken  prisoners  ^. 
The  captives  forgot  the  hatred  which  had  for  two 
centuries  divided  the  Corcyraeans  and  the  Corin- 
thians, in  the  prospect  of  the  power  which  they 
hoped  to  acquire  in  their  native  city  through  the 
assistance  of  Corinth.  Upon  obtaining  their  re- 
lease, they  immediately  took  measures  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  oligarchy.  But  whilst  fortune 
smiled  upon  their  undertakings,  their  conduct  was 
far  from  being  entitled  to  praise ;  in  their  struggle 
for  power  they  lost  sight  of  moderation  *\  The 
licentious  demus,  prepared  for  the  commission  of 
every  excess,  made  war  upon  them,  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  overcame  them'*.  The  de- 
struction of  the  last  survivors  was  dreadftil  in  the 
extreme.  A  pure  democracy  was  now  introduced, 
but  the  horrors  of  civil  warfare  are  said  to  have 
been  renewed.  Diodorus  "  speaks  of  a  butchery 
that  took  place  in  Ol.  92.  3  ;  the  silence  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  remarks  that  after  the  massacre  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  particular  observation  '*,  makes  that  account  sus- 
picious, but  Diodorus  adds  one  more  circumstance, 
viz.,  that  Conon  came  to  Corc3rra  at  that  time 
with  some  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  who  joined 


*  Thucyd.  1.46—56. 

«  Thucyd.  3.  70.  sqq.  »  Thucyd.  4.  46—48. 

»  Diod.  13.  48. 

**  Thucyd.  4.  48 :  rai  t)  trrafftg  iroWri  yivofikvij  IriXivrfitrtp  *c  roi/ro, 
ova  yi  kotA  tov  woXiftov  rov^c.  ou  yap  in  ^v  virdXoiirov  rwv  irtpiav  8  ri 
Kal  a^idXoyov. 
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in  the  expulsion  or  slaughter  of  thd  oUgatxthSi 
The  rest  is  told  in  Diodorus'  usual  vague  ^nd 
insipid  manner ;  slaves  are  enfranchised;  civil  righta 
conferred  upon  strangers ;  the  ftiends  of  the  exiles 
once  more  resort  to  arms,  the  former  return,  they 
fight  till  nightfall,  and  at  length  a  convention  re- 
stores peace  and  tranquillity^.  The  rise  of  an 
oligarchy  was  impossible  during  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war,  whilst  the  squadrons  of  Athens  were 
scouring  the  seas  in  all  directions,  and  Corcyra 
almost  resembled  an  Athenian  camp ;  even  after 
the  disasters  of  the  Athenians'  in  Sicily,  and  the 
downfal  of  their  naval  power,  Corcyra  would  not* 
submit  to  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  Througl^  ite 
total  dereliction  of  mbral  dignity  and  decorum^  the 
mob^govemment  of  Corcyra  passed  into  a'^o- 
verb^, 

5.  MEGARA. 

Tlie  Spirit  of  dissension  and  intrigue  was  not? 
idle  here,  but  the  people  no  longer  present  &o 
revolting  a  subject  of  contemplation  as  formerly, 
and  as  they  still  did  in  Corcyra ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  oligarchs  are  beheld^  in  all  their  malign 
nity.  Oligarchy  was  not  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  defection  from  the  Athenian  league 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  oligarchical  party  were  in  exile  at 
Pagae  and  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country^.  After  the  reduction  of  Plataeae  the 
Thebans  offered  it  as  a  residence  to  the  Megarian 
fugitives  for  a  year^.     The  Megarians  were  still 

**  Kocvwc  (fiKOVV  ri^v  varpUa, 

••  'EXtvOipa  K^pKvpOf  Ytf  otov  OiXiic.    Melr.  Prov.  ap,  Schott.  v.  669. 

w  Thucyd.  4.  66.  «  Thucyd.  3.  68. 
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hostile  to  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  two 
irruptions  which  they  annually  made ,  into  the  Me- 
garian  territory ;  moreover  a  Peloponne»an  garri- 
son  in  Nissea  ^,  and  the  numerous  partisans  of  the 
expelled  oligarchs  were  insuperable  obstacles  to 
a  recouoiliation  with  Athens*  When  the  exiled 
oUirarchists  beean  to  harass  the  Meearian  territory 
with  their  depredations  -  some  of  the  people 
proposed  that  they  should  be  recalled,  a  proceed- 
ing which  formed  a  very  honourable  exception  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  Grecian  states;  and 
their  friends  now  began  to  bestir  themselves  ih 
their  &voun  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  who  had  effected  the  expulsion  of  those 
oligarchs,  thinking  to  prevent  their  return  and  to 
maintain  their  own  authority  by  the  aid  of  Athens, 
sought  to  attain  their  object  by  treachery,  and*in- 
vited  a  body  of  Athenian  troops  to  their  aid.  But 
all  their  efforts  to  betray  the  town  into  their  power 
were  unavailing.  At  this  juncture  the  Spartan  Bra-* 
sidas  arrived  with  an  army  of  Peloponnesians,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  garrison  M^ara,  and  so  secure 
its  fidelity,  but  the  Megarians  would  not  admit  him 
into  the  town.  After  the  departure  of  the  Athe-» 
nian  army  and  the  flight  of  the  popular  leaders 
in  the  interest  of  Athens,  the  deserted  people 
entered  into  negociations  with  the  friends  of  the 
exiles  and  allowed  them  to  return*  The  latter 
took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  former  adversaries,  and  to  consult  the 
good  of  the  state  alone.  However,  upon  obtaining 
possession  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  state,  they 

^  Thucyd.  4.  66.  ^  XaXfiroi  i}<ray  Xy<rr€vovrcc»  Thucyd.  ubi  lup. 
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instituted  a  r^ular  scrutiny^  and  singling  out  their 
enemies  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  they 
constrained  the  people  to  pass  a  vote  for  putting 
them  to  death,  which  was  accordingly  carried  into 
effect.  They  now  introduced  a  regular  oligarchy**, 
and  probably  repeated  upon  this  occasion  that 
which  had  taken  place  at  their  former  forcible  re- 
tum^  viz.,  they  conferred  offices  upon  none  but 
those  who  had  continued  to  fight  against  the  peo* 
pie  "  from  the  first  moment  of  their  banishment. 

6.  THE  STATES  OF  THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS  AND 

COASTS. 

The  variations  which  occurred  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  these  states  were  closely  connected  with 
the  external  position  of  the  chief  belligerent  powers. 
For  instance,  with  the  help  of  Peloponnesian  fleets, 
oligarchy  was  estabUshed  in  Chios*',  Thasus,  etc., 
but  again  overthrown  in  the  latter  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  democracy  once  more 
became  triumphant  ^.  Separate  mention  must  be 
made  of  Samos,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  Athens**,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  voluntary  and  faithful  ally  of  Athens, 
and  remained  stanch  to  its  democratic  principles, 
as  well  as  of  Rhodes,  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance it  afterwards  attained.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  Synteleia  began 
to  suffer  from  the  continued  defection  of  the  allies, 
the  chief  men  of  the  island  called  to  their  assist- 


*»  Thucyd.  5.  66—74. 

*'  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  12.  10  :  ^k  rdv  ffvyKart\96vTu»v  Kai  avfifiaxttrafiiptMip 
Trpbi  rbv  SijfjLOv.  Conf.  §  59.  n.  54«  By  this  co-operation  might  possibly 
be  meant  the  predatory  excursions  mentioned,  n.  39. 

♦»  $  62.  n.  147.  «»  §  62.  n.  148,  ^*  §  65. 
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aiice  the  iieM  of  the  Peloponnesians/and  then  de-- 
swted  to  them^.  This,  however,  was  effected 
without  the  full  concurrence  of  the  people.  But  im- 
mediately after,  OL  92.  2,  the  noble  Dorieus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Diagoridae,  who  had  formerly  been 
ejq)elled  at  the  instigation  of  Athens,  and  who 
had  moreover  found  refuge  and  been  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Tburii  *^,  arrived  with 
thirteen  ships  from  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  and  al- 
layed the  tumult^.  This,  in  OL  93. 1 ;  408.  B.  C, 
was  followed  by  the  union  of  the  three  townships 
of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  which  had  for- 
merly constituted  distinct  communities,  by  the 
erection  of  the  common  capital  Rliodes  in  a  coni- 
modious  situation^.  This  synoikismus  therefore 
was  not  of  a  democratic  character ;  still,  after  nu- 
merous convulsions,  and  when  the  more  ancient 
Greek  states  had  sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  a 
democracy  unfolded  itself  here  whose  moderation 
and  dignity  reflected  honour  upon  the  people. 

7.  THE  SICELIOTS. 

The  intestine  discord  in  the  individual  states 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  consider  above  ^, 
and  in  which  the  neighboiuing  communities  partici- 
pated, continued  to  prevail  till  the  great  expedition 
of  the  Athenians  compelled  most  of  them  to  unite 
with  Syracuse  and  take  measures  for  their  common 
defence.  But  no  salutary  fruits  sprung  from  the 
victory  over  the  Athenians ;  internal  distractions, 
and  conflicts  with  the  barbarian  armies  of  Carthage 


^  Thucyd.  8.  44. 

«  Xenoph.  1.  5.  19 ;  Paus.  6.  7.  2,  "  Diod.  13.  38.  45. 

*•  Diod.  l'^.  76.  »  i  69.  n.  8. 
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reeuked  in  the  destruction  of  mimerous  towne^  and 
the  subjection  of  others  to  the  yoke  of  domestic 
tyrants. 

Leontini  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  intestine 
strife  before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians ;  we  have 
already  seen  how  the  oligarchs  drove  the  people 
out  of  the  town  which  they  themselves  then  quitted, 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  Syracuse,  where  they 
became  citizens.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  portion 
of  them  returned  to  their  own  deserted  city,  and 
some  of  the  scattered  demus  likewise  assembled 
there".  Nevertheless  these  Leontines  do  not 
again  appear  during  the  war  as  a  distinct  commu-- 
nity;  by  the  Leontines  as  a  people,  are  probably 
meant  those  who  dwelt  in  Syracuse  **.  When  some 
Agrigentan  fugitives,  Ol.  93,  3 ;  406.  B.  C,  sought 
refuge  in  Sjrracuse,  Leontini  was  assigned  to  them 
fer  a  residence  ^' ;  but  soon  afterwards,  Olymp.  &4. 
1,  ti\e  Leontines  who  resided  in  Syracuse  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  and  marched 
back  to  their  oWn  city  ^,  which  hereupon  became 
a  distinct  and  independent  state,  though  it  didttot 
long  retain  that  character  ^. 

In  Syracuse,  a  short  time  before  the  Athenian 
expedition,  the  two  great  parties  were  headed  by 
Athenagoras  and  Hermocrates ;  the  former  a  vio- 
lent  demagogue,  the  latter  stigmatized  by  his  rival 
as  the  chief  of  an  oligarchical  faction*^.  But 
Hermocrates,  whose  intervention  had  upon  a  for* 
mer  occasion  restored  concord  amongst  the  Sice- 


•1  Thuc^d.  5.  4  ;  6.  48  ;  conf.  Dio4.  12.  54. 
**  e.  g.  I'hucyd.  6.  50 ;  and,  as  it  would  seem  also,  Diod.  13. 18. 
»  Diod.  13.  69.  ^  Xeooph.  Hell.  2.  3.  5. 

»•  Diod.  14.  14.  «•  Thucyd.  6.  38,  sqq. 
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Uote  %once  more  becume  the  saviour  of :  his  t0umtry> 
ajt.atims when  its  total  iBcapaoity  to take.meMuiice 
for  its  own  security  threatened  to  render  it  anieaay 
pr^,  to  the  Athenians,  He  quelled  a  conspiracy 
amongst  the  slaves  ^,  and  prevailed  upon  Xh6  peo* 
pie  to  'Choose  three  strategi  instead  of  fifteen  A^&xr 
merly^  and  to  entrust  them  with  unliniited  powers^* 
After  the  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians^  the  party 
feuds  broke  out  afresh.  Aristotle's  remark,  alluded 
to  above  ^,  that  democracy  now,  and  not  till  now, 
supplanted  the  mixed  constitution,  which  he  deno^ 
minatea  Politeia,  may  be  explained  from  the  faet^ 
that  Hermocrates  and  his  adherents  had  till  that 
tUoe  successfully  withstood  the  tumultuous  demar 
go^  of  Athenagoras*  But  now  Hermociates  wa» 
opposed  by  a  new  antagonist,  the  taleskted.  but 
impetuous  Diocles.  Their  differences  dated  .feonft 
the  time  of  the  deliberations  sus  to  the  oonmr  to  b6 
pursued  wxth  the  Athenian  captives  and  thisir  coat 
federate0»  In  the  description  of  Dtodorus  S  which, 
it;.. must  be  confessed  cannot  altogether  be  de*- 
peoded.  upon,  Diodes  is  represented  as  an  imt 
placable  and  barbarous  enemy  to  the  prisoners^ 
The.  cause  of  humanity  is  pleaded  by  Nicolaus^  a 
veneoable  old  man,  who  had  lost  two  soos  during 
the  siege  ^«  No  great  faith  can  be  reposed  in  a 
narrative  of  proceedings  which  Diodorus  has  thought 
proper  to  set  forth  witli  rhetorical  decorations ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Syracuse  tarnished  the  glorjr 
of.  its  victory  by  barbarity  to  the  captives  ^. 

»  €  62.  n.  125.  ^  Polyco.  1.  43. 1. 

<•  Thucyd.  6.  73 ;  comp.  Plot.  Nic.  16.  **  AristoU  Pol.  6. 3. 6, 

•1  Diod.  13. 19.  **  DM.  13.20,  iqq. 

•»J63.nvl7. 
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Whilst  Hermocrates  led  a  squadron  into  the 
eastern  seas  against  the  Athenians  ^,  Diocles  re- 
mained at  home  and  persuaded  the  people  to  pas6 
a  decree  against  him  and  his  partisans^.  Diocles 
now  became  the  legislator  of  S}nracuse.  His  laws 
remained  in  vigour^  for  several  centuries,  and 
even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  while  he 
himself  received  heroic  honours  ^^.  Diodoiiis  has 
attempted  to  describe  the  distinctive  features  of 
his  legislation,  and  directs  notice  to  his  intentional 
minuteness  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  asserts  that 
his  predecessor  had  not  devoted  sufficient  atten- 
tion *.  But  unfortunately  his  attempts  to  delineate 
the  peculiarities  of  this  code  exhibit  the  same  want 
of  discrimination  as  his  military  descriptions,  in 
which  he  is  unable  to  seize  the  real  points  of  differ- 
ence between  one  battle  and  another.  In  narrat- 
ing a  particular  fact,  he  thought  it  was  sufficient  to 
describe  what  generally  took  place  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  this  was  afterwards  decked  out 
with  rhetorical  bombast.  This  accounts  for  the 
marked  family  likeness  which  all  his  pictures  bear, 
and  which  must  not  so  much  be  ascribed  to  the 
natural  sameness  of  the  subjects  he  delineates,  as 
to  the  vague  and  immeaning  phrases  with  which 
he  uniformly  garnishes  his  descriptions.  He  com^ 
mences  his  history  of  the  legislation  of  Diocles  ^ 
by  narrating  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed 
himself,  becatise  he  had  broken  his  own  law  by  ap- 


^  Thvicyd.  e.  26.  «>  Xenoph.  H«11. 1. 1.  27. 

*  In  the  time  of.  Timoleon  vnd  Hiero  a  more  intelligible  laneuage  was 
sabttitated  for  the  obiolete  idiom  in  which  tbey  were  written.    Diod.  13. 35. 

^  Diod.  ubi  sup.  *  Diocf.  ubi  tup. 

•  Diod.  13.  33. 
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peariiig  in.  the  market-place  armed,  though  circitfn- 
stances  had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  he  was  afterwards 
banished.  This  story  alone  savours  of  a  'transfer* 
ence  from  Charondas'^  Further  on  he  says'S 
that  Diodes  made  a  proposition  for  electing  the 
magistrates  by  lot,  and  at  the  same  time  for  choos* 
ing  legislators,  who  were  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  laws ;  and  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
persons  chosen.  '  His  criminal  laws  were  very 
severe;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  re- 
wards for  merit,  and  specified  the  fines  to  be  im- 
posed both  in  private  suits  and  public  actions. 
Thus  £ar  extends  the  account  of  Diodorus^ 
Athenffius  ^^  subjoins  from  Phylarchus  that  Diodes 
forbade  the  wives  of  citizens  to  indulge  in  immo- 
derate lu3Cury  in  dress,  which  he  only  allowed  to 
women  of  loose  character.  This  is  also  found 
amongst  the  enactments  of  one  of  the  Italiot  legis- 
lators ^\  The  &ult  of  this  confusion,  however, 
does  not  lie  with  the  historians  alone,  for  it  is  nK)st 
probable,  that  in  compiling  his  laws.  Diodes  took 
the  codes  of  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  even  Pytha* 
goras  for  his  models. 

The  legislation  of  Diodes  did  not  restore  tran- 
quillity to  Syracuse,  and  even  the  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies  &iled  to  call  up  a  spirit  of  unanimity. 
Egesta  having,  by  its  solicitations,  prevailed  upon 
the  Carthaginians  to  send  an  armament  against  its 
hated  rival  Selinus^*,  Syracuse  determined  upon 
assisting  the  latter,  and  Diodes  was  nominated  to 


70  Diod.  12.  19.    Valer.  Max.  6.  5.  4.  ^i  Diod.  13.  34. 

73  Athen.  12.  521.  B.  ^3  gee  Appeod.  vi. 

^*  S€«  below,  and  §  75.  n.  6,  aqq* 
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the  command  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians  *^ 
In  the  mean  time  Hermocrates  had  returned  to 
Sicily  ^^  He  had  at  first  borne  his  exile  with 
noble  resignation  ^' ;  but  the  desire  of  returning  to 
his  country  soon  awoke  within  him.  Nevertheless 
he  remained  true  to  his  principles,  and  far  from 
engaging  in  any  undertaking  against  his  native 
city,  he  levied  soldiers  and  led  them  against  the 
Carthaginians,  whereupon  the  Syracusans,  dazzled 
by  the  accounts  of  his  victories  over  their  ancient 
enemies  of  Carthage,  soon  experienced  a  reaction 
of  feeling  in  his  favour.  Hermocrates  now  sought 
to  overthrow  Diodes;  but  though  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished,  he 
himself  was  not  recalled,  as  it  was  feared  that  his 
power  might  lead  to  tjrranny.  His  friends,  how-^ 
ever,  still  holding  out  inducements  to  him,  he 
marched  to  Syracuse  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  but  upon  venturing  into  the  town  with  too 
small  a  retinue  was  slain.  Amongst  his  companions 
was  Dionysius,  the  subsequent  t3rrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  upon  this  occasion  was  severely  wounded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  ^^  The  con- 
tin)iance  of  the  war  with  Carthage  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  people,  so  that  before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was  in  pos* 
session  of  the  tyranny. 

During  these  events  Agrigentum,  the  rival  of 
Syracuse,  possessed  an  abundant  population  ^^  and 


f  Diod.  13.  59.  ^  Diod.  13.  63. 

rr  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  I.  28,  tqq.  ^  Diod.  13.  75. 

^  Diod.  13.  84.  reckons  20,000  citiiens,  and  200,000  inhabitants  in  all; 
in  Diog.  Laert.  8.  63.  the  number  is  sUted  at  800,000  (if  the  leadinf  it 
correct)  npon  the  authority  of  Potamilla.  "  IgDOtiaiima  autem  mihi  omniuni 
GBminamiD  hac  femina."    Menag. 
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enjoyed  unintetrupted  prosperity,  and  though  Qot 
entirely  exempt  from  party  feuds  ^,  it  was  still 
politic  and  circumspect  enough  to  remain  neuter 
in  the  war  against  Athens  °^ ;  but  in  Ol.  93«  3 ; 
406.  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  and 
razed  to  the  ground  °^ 

»  Thucyd.  7.  46.  •»  Thacyd.  7,  33. 

•>  Diod.  13. 90;  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  5. 21. 
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THE  PREDOMINANCE  AND  DECLINE  OF 

OLIGARCHY  WITH  THE  HEGEMONY  OF 

SPARTA;  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 

AND  THE  TYRANNY. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  PBLOPONNES|AN  WAR  TILL  THK 

TIME  OF  PHILIP  OF  MAGEDON. 

A.  Zenith  of  the  Oligarchical  System  under  tfie 

Hegemony  of  Sparta. 

I.  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  GREECE  TILL  TffE 

LIBERATION  OF  THEBES  FROM  THE 

SPARTAN  YOKE. 

§  68.  The  variations  which  occurred  in  the  in-f 
temal  condition  of  the  Grecian  states^  during  the 
space  of  time  above  marked  out  for  consideration^ 
cannot  be  conveniently  treated  according  to  the 
historical  succession  of  periods,  and  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  external  relations  of  the 
states  to  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
phenomena  presented  to  our  notice,  viz.,  the  hege- 
mony of  Sparta  and  the  supremacy  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  the  external,  and  oligarchy,  democracy, 
and  tyranny  in  the  internal  political  system  were 
rather  contemporary  than  successive.  But  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  influence  which  they  respectively  exercised,  they 
undoubtedly  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in 
successive  stages  of  development,  wherefore,  the 
history  of  Sparta's  hegemony  must  begin  with  the 
oligarchy ;  after  the  rise  of  Thebes,  the  democratic 
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principle  predominates;  and  the  tyranny  requires 
separate  consideration^  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  account  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  west. 

Though  the  hegemony  of  Sparta  was  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Athens  had  been^  it  was  far 
from  being  universal ;  not  only  the  west  was  never 
included  under  it,  but  several  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Grecian  continent  itself  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Spartan  sway.     Moreover,  in  defining  the  empire 
of  Sparta,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  two  dis- 
tinct periods.     1.  That  of  the  hegemony  by  sea, 
which  lasted  from  the  victory  over  Athens  till  the 
battle  of  Naxos.     2.  That  of  the  hegemony  by 
land  in  its  greatest  extent,  which  commenced  with 
the  peace  of  Antaloidas,  and  attained  its  zenith 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea  and  the  expe- 
dition  to  Olynthus.     During  the  former,  Sparta 
commanded  all  the  eastern  dependencies  of  Greece, 
biit  in  Greece  Proper,  her  authority  extended  very 
little  beyond  the   confines   of  the   Peloponnesus. 
During  the  latter,  her  empire  by  land  included 
Boeotia  and  reached  as  far  as  Thrace,  while  she 
scarcely  retained  any  portion  of  her  hegemony  in 
the  east  and  among  the  maritime  states. 

After  their  thirst  of  vengeance  was  satisfied,  few 
of  the  Greeks  had  much  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict  with  Athens, 
the  professed  object  of  which  had  been  to  obtain 
freedom  and  independence  for  the  second-rate 
states;  and  many  amongst  them,  who  had  made 
great  sacrifices  for  Sparta,  now  began  to  feel  sorrow 
and  repentance.  Amongst  the  voluntary  confe- 
derates of  Athens,  the  powerful  Samos  had  been 
reduced  by  Lysander,  immediately  after  the  capi- 

u  2 
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tulation  of  Athens  \  The  Messenians  of  Naupac- 
tus  were  expelled  in  Olymp.  94,  4;  401.  B,  C. ; 
their  city  was  filled  with  Achasans  %  the  unhappy 
Messenians  themselves  were  dispersed,  and  wan- 
dered to  Sicily,  Rhegium,  and  Cyrene\  Sparta^ 
desirous  of  entirely  restoring  the  Peloponnesian 
Symmachia,  and  of  executing  her  long-deferred 
scheme  of  vengeance  against  Elis  for  having  per^ 
sisted  in  its  neutrality,  commanded  it  in  the  same 
year,  viz.,  401.  B.  C,  to  enfranchise  its  Perioeci, 
that  in  case  of  a  refusal  she  might  have  a  pretext 
for  reducing  it  by  force.  The  event  corresponded 
with  her  calculations ;  Elis,  unequal  to  the  conflict 
in  which  it  became  involved,  was  constrained  to 
yield  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  emancipated  the 
Perioeci*,  pulled  down  its  walls,  surrendered  its 
ships,  and  renewed  its  alliance  with  Sparta*.  The 
desire  of  Sparta  to  extend  her  empire  over  the  east 
and  west,  as  Athens  had  formerly  done,  induced 
her  to  evince  extraordinary  activity  in  her  foreign, 
relations.  When  the  proper  moment  for  declaring 
her  despotic  intentions  was  not  arrived,  she  tried 
the  effect  of  negociation,  and  did  not  even  disdain 
to  have  recourse  to  treachery  when  her  interest 
required  it.  Syracuse,  to  whose  devoted  co-opera- 
tion she  had  such  deep  obligations,  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  Dionysius,  whilst  Sparta  sent  Aristus 
there,  with  instructions  to  consult  appearances  as 
miich  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  tyranny*; 

>  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  6. 

>  Diodor.  13.  34;  coiif.  16.  75,  and  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  6.  14. 
'  Diodor.  ubi  sup.  and  Pansan.  4.  26. 2. 

*  On  this  point  see  §  69.  n.  3» 

*  Xenoph..Hell.  3. 2.  21,  eaq. ;  Diodor.  14. 17. 34 ;  Pansan.  3.  8.  2.  3. 

'  Diodor.  14.  10.  says,  SUt  ii  rijc  irp^litoc  ravriic  doxfifi^ovtXv  iirotfiekv 
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and  afterwards  in  Olymp.  96. 1.,  Pharacidas,  the 
Spartan,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  assist  Dionysius 
in  puttmg  down  an  insurrection ''^  All  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  secmre  the  alliance  of  the 
tyrant  Still  more  culpable  was  the  policy  of 
Sparta  in  reference  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  for  Dionysius  was  at  least  a  Greek,  and 
made  head  against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  course 
of  the  war,  immediately  that  the  Spartans  set  foot 
again  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  Sparta  declared^ 
that  if  the  great  king  would  assist  her,  she  was 
ready  to  betray  into  his  hands  all  the  Greeks  in 
that  quarter,  many  of  whom  had  thrown  them- 
selres  into  her  arms  with  generous  confidence  ^ 
The  personal  friendship  of  Lysander  and  the 
younger  Cyrus,  rendered  such  contracts  unneces- 
sary, it  is  true;  but  would  the  latter  ever  have 
resigned  his  authority  over  the  coasts  of  Asia,  or 
wx>uld  Sparta  have  taken  measures  to  compel  him 
to  do  so  ?  After  Sparta,  indeed,  had  succeeded  in 
subduing  Athens,  by  means  of  a  formidable  armada, 
fitted  out  with  Persian  gold,  she  appropriated  to 
herself  all  the  contributions  which  the  latter  had 
exacted  from  her  dependencies,  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  victory  in  the  abundant  tribute  which 
flowed  into  her  cofiers.  Cyrus  being  occupied 
with  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  his 
brother,  and  above  all,  standing  in  need  of  assist- 

ahrbv  ufia  kuI  rt^v  irarpiSa,  and  in  this  instance  even  he  ts  a  satisfactory 
authority.  7  ojodor.  14.  70. 

*  See  §  62.  n.  147.  That  the  dissatisfaction  of  Lichas  with  the  first  and 
second  conventions,  in  which,  through  an  accidental  ambiguity  of  expression, 
all  the  islands,  Thessaly,  Locris  as  far  as  Boeotia,  in  other  words,  all  that  his 
father  or  his  ancestors  had  ever  poasesaed  (Thucyd.  8.  18.  37.  43),  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  barbarians,  did  not  spring  from  any  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  third  convention  (Thucyd.  8,  84),  notwith- 
standing his  endeavour  to  gild  the  pill  by  means  of  a  'ia^  &v  tbv  w6\tfiov  tv 
OwvTai, 
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anoe  from  the  Greeks,  offered  jxo  opposition  to  tM^ 
proceeding. 

Whilst  Sparta  was  thus  endeavoiuring;  to  exttend 
her  sovereignty  over  two  seas,  her  positiou  in 
Greece  itself  daily  grew  more  precarious,  Thebes 
had  made  reiterated  and  fruitless  appUcations  to 
her  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  war, 
and  began  to  harbour  feelings  of  animosity  against 
her  ^.  These  manifested  themselves  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Thirty  in  Athens.  Their  protector, 
Lysander,  seems  to  have  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect,  that  every  person  who  neglected  to  deli- 
ver up  Athenian  fugitives,  should  be  fined  five 
talents  *°.  But  Thebes  declared,  that  if  any  one  of 
her  citizens  should  fail  to  afford  the  fugitives  firom 
Athene  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ^S  he  should 
be  fined  one  talent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  allow 
Athenian  troops  to  march  through  her  territory  ^% 
whilst  Ismenias  the  Theban  furnished  Thrasybulus 
with  considerable  succours  ^\  The  Argives  ordered 
the  envoys  who  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
Athenian  refugee^,  to  quit  their  town  before  sun* 
set  ^\  Meanwhile,  Athens  having  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Thirty,  Lysander  sent  the  most  urgent 
messages  to  Sparta  for  assistance ;  the  Ten,  by 
whom  the  Thirty  were  succeeded,  having  obtained 


>  Xoioph.  Hell.  3. 6. 6 ;  Plut.  Lyt.  27.  Acconliog  to  Juitiop  5. 10,  Uw 
Coriath. 

*®  pi^dor.  14.  0 :  kif^pivavro  ydp  ro^  *A9^vauitv  ^inr^Ja(  U  awmtit  lis 
*E\Xddog  dyuyiftovQ  toiq  rpiaxovra  tlvai,  k,  r.  X.  CodF,  Lysias,  c«  Eratosth* 
444 :  vavTaxoOiv  ^cjciypvrrd/icvoc. 

"  Diodor.  14.  6 ;  Plut.  Ly»,  27. 

**  Plut.  ubi  sup.  He  says*  av  Si  rig  'AO^va^e  ^ul  r^  BoiMrcaf  kvi  r^t^ 
Tvpdwovg  *6v\a  KOfUZjf,  pi^n  bpav  nva  Qnfiaittfv  fi^rt  dKov£w»  Conf. 
Pelop.  6,  and  Dinarcb*  ia  Demosth*  19,  where  there  is  m4  npiopdv, 

>'  Justin,  5.  9. 

**  Demosth.  de  Lib.  Rhod.  197.  7.  8  :  ^ii^tVavro.  tap  iit)  wpi  riXlonf  iv' 
vovroQ  dvaWdTruvrai,  iroXtfiiovQ  Kpivtiv,     Couf.  Diodor.  14.  6. 
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a  loan  of  a  hundred  talents  ^,  Lysander  advanced 
with  a  fleet,  and  king  Pausanias  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  against  the  Athenian 
fligitiv^s  vHbo  had  occupied  the  Piraeus  ^^ ;  but  fear 
of  Argos  and  Thebes,  combined  with  the  suspicion 
with  which  the  king  and  the  Ephors  regarded 
Lysander,  and  the  good  nature  of  the  first,  appear 
to  have  induced  Sparta  to  consent  to  the  re-estar 
blishment  of  democracy  in  Athens  ^^.  But  gratitude 
failed  to  render  the  last  faithful  to  her  league  with 
Sparta. 

A  considerable  change  had  been  wrought  in  the 
pohtical  position  of  Sparta  with  regard  to  Asia,  since 
the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  It  was  not  a  mere 
band  of  wandering  mercenaries  which  the  Spartan 
Clearchus  had  under  his  command  when  he  ac^ 
companied  that  prince ;  Sparta  had  ordered  him  to 
join  the  expedition,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Scytale  ^^  and  the  voyage  of  the  Grecian  fleet  to 
Cilicia  to  support  the  operations  of  the  land-army  ^^ 
bears  still  stronger  marks  of  having  been  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of  the  state. 
Upon  the  fsiilure  of  the  expedition,  Tissaphemed 
lost  no  time  in  renewing  those  claims  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  western  coast  of  Asia*^,  which  had 
acquired  such  force  from  the  former  concessions  of 
Sparta.  But  the  latter  refused  to  relinquish  the  sove- 
rdgnty  of  these  coasts  and  the  treasures  which 
she  derived  from  it ;  therefore,  when  the  lonians. 


»  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  422. 
^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 4. 27—30. 
»  Ibid.  2. 4.  30,  sqq. ;  eonf.  Lystas  adv.  Pol.  604.  606. 
1'  Plat.  Attax.  6 :  vtrfiptrtiv  ii^tfi  if&vra  nXcvovrcc* 
»  Xeooph.  Hell.  3. 1.  I ;  Diodor.  14. 19. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  1.  3:  tb9h^  4llov  rdc  'Iwytirdc  ir^Xfic  airdirac  kavt^ 
virtiKdovc  iJyai, 
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Olymp.  95.  1 ;  399.  B.  C,  applied  to  her  for  assist- 
ance^ an  army^  ftunished  by  the  Grecian  cities  in 
alliance  with  Sparta^  was  sent  to  their  aid^  the  rude 
and  dissipated  Thimbron  **  being  appointed  to  the 
command ;  he  was,  in  the  following  year,  succeeded 
by  the  crafty  Dercyllidas  **.  The  number  of  troops 
was  inconsiderable,  and  there  were  almost  as  many 
officers  as  Spartans;  it  was  intended  that  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  themselves  should  bear  arms  against 
the  Persians.  But  how  were  courage  and  perse- 
verance to  be  instilled  into  these  degenerate  volup- 
tuaries ?  Xenophon,  indeed,  is  lavish  of  his  com- 
mendations to  Agesilaus,  and  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  important  effects  which  resulted  from  his  exer- 
tions  in  military  affairs,  and  the  love  he  gained 
in  Asia  ^ ;  but  he  cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Asiatic  Greeks  dis- 
played cowardice  and  a  reluctance  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  Sparta  **•  Even  the  brilliant  quaU- 
ties  of  Agesilaus  himself  failed  to  inspire  them  with 
ardour  and  confidence ;  for  when  he  allowed  them 
to  send  substitutes  to  the  army,  they  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission^.  Still  even  DercylUdas 
carried  on  the  war  with  success,  and  there  appeared 
some  prospect  of  securing  the  towns  of  Lesser  Asia 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Persians,  and  even  of  wholly 
delivering  them  firom  their  yoke.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Agesilaus,  Olymp.  95.  4 ;  396. 
B.  C.  He  sent  forth  a  summons  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother-country  to  join  the  expedition  against 


"  Aristid.  2. 176.  ed.  Jebb :  fdOwov  cat  dic6\affTov. 
**  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  1.5,  sqq.  ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  2.  1. 

«  Xeoopb.  Hell.  3.  2.  17. 

**  Ibid.  3.  4. 15 :  &ow€p  dv  rtc  rbv  virip  avrov  aKoOavovfiivov  wpo0V' 
fAt*c  Cifroiif> 
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the  barbarians^  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  national 
war  ^.  But  Argos  was  not  even  summoned^  whilst 
Corinth  was  deterred  from  joining  the  expedition 
by  an  evil  omen**^,  which  reminds  us  of  the  oracle 
which  Crete  alleged  in  extenuation  of  its  inactivity 
upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes.  Athens  excused 
herself  upon  the  plea  of  exhaustion  ®.  The  horse- 
men who  had  served  the  dynasts  had  been  sent  out 
under  Thimbron,  and  their  departure  was  pro- 
nounced a  benefit  to  the  constitution*^;  besides, 
Athens  had  already  received  information  that  Conon 
was  carrying  on  negociations  with  Phamabazus  ^. 
Thebes  not  only  refused  to  furnish  troops,  but 
when  Agesilaus,  in  his  towering  pride,  wished  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Agamemnon  by  sacrificing 
in  Aulis,  some  Theban  horsemen  suddenly  appeared 
and  disturbed  the  ceremony  ^\  Hence  this  cannot 
be  accounted  a  general  hegemony ;  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Xenophon,  that  all  the  states  of  Greece 
obeyed  when  a  Lacedaemonian  commanded  '*,  is  by 
far  too  unqualified.  We  cannot  here  follow  up  the 
military  operations  of  Agesilaus.  He  did  every 
thing  that  it  was  possible  to  effect  with  an  army 
composed  of  such  various  and  ill-assorted  materials, 
though  the  state  of  discipUne  into  which  he  had 
brought  it  was  excellent;  but  attacks  like  these, 
without  native  strength  and  national  feeling  in  the 


*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4.  9  :  Pausan.  3. 9.  1. 

"  According  to  Pausan.  ubi  sup.  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  re- 
main at  home :  but  this  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  their  defection  from 
Sparta  a  short  time  afterwards.  We  must  not  overlook  the  party  division  for 
and  against  Sparta  in  Corinth  at  the  time.  "  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  1.  4:  gkpSoc  Tip  $rini^»  ti  ivairoStinoUv  cat  Ivairtf- 
Xoivro.  *  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

'1  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4. 3.  4 ;  Plut.  Ages.  ap.  Pausan.  3. 9.  2. 
**  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 1.  5.    The  observa^tion  applies  to  the  time  when  Thim- 
bron set  out  on  his  march,  and  more  immediately  refers  to  Asia  Minor. 
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background^  miglit  rouse  indeed,  but  could  not 
destroy,  the  Persian  colossus  ^. 

Whilst  the  temper  above  described  prevailed 
amongst  the  chief  states  of  the  Grecian  mother- 
country,  it  scarcely  required  the  aid  of  Persian 
gold  to  prevail  upon  them  to  rise  against  Sparta* 
The  assertion  that  Agesilaus'  jest^  explains  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  divisions  which  ensued, 
is  a  mere  piece  of  rhetorical  deception.  Agesi- 
laus  was  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  Per- 
sian throne,  when  ten  thousand  Darics  changed 
the  posture  of  affairs!  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  when  Timocrates  the  Rhodian  was 
sent  by  Tithraustes  to  Greece  with  about  fifty 
talents  of  silver^,  the  demagogues  of  Athens, 
Corinth,  Thebes'^,  etc.,  stretched  out  a  willing 
hand  to  receive  his  largesses.  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Thebes,  had  simul^ 
taneously  acquiesced  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks ;  in  Menexenus  ^  this  assertion  also 
seems  to  involve  a  mere  rhetorical  antithesis,  im- 
pl3dng  that  Athens  had  not  done  so.  A  confe- 
deracy was  now  formed  against  Sparta  by  Ai^os, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes,  whose  authority  at  that 
time  extended  over  all  Boeotia,  with  the  exception 
of  Orchomenus,  Lysander  having  induced  it  to 

"  Platarch,  Agm.  15,  gives  loose  to  his  imsgiaation,  when  he  says  that 
Agesilaus  r6v  irdXtftov  iiapac  dirh  rijc  *EXXif  vue^c  BaXirrfic,  iripl  rov  cr«#- 
fiaroc  PaffiXti  Kal  trie  ^v  'EKfiardvoit  Kai  Sov<rotc  MatfioviaQ  dcaf(<i%ctf^ai, 
K.  r.  X.  Isocrat.  Paneg.  40,  more  retsonaibly  observes,  fiicpov  itiv  rife  ivrb^ 
'AXuoc  %*»pac  iKpdnfffiVm 

**  Pltti.  Ages.  16:  -^  AvaJ^nrYVviitv  ifii  ftvpioic  To%6ratc  ^^  /3amXl«#c 
UfXavve^ni  rjjjc  'Afflac*    Conf.  Lacon.  Apophth*  6*  793. 

«*  Xewmb.  Hell.  a.  6. 1  $  Paus.  3.  9.  4 ;  Phit.  Artaji.  21,  when  the  Rhodian 
is  called  Hennoeratea. 

"  For  the  names  of  those  who  received  bribes,  consult  Pansan.  nbi  sap. 
and  Xenoph.  3. 6. 2.  The  latter  says  that  no  Athenians  acceptted  money,  but 
Pansanias  namea  Cephalus  and  Eptcrates. 

*»  Plat.  Menez.  245.  B. 
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Ihrovf  offiita  allegiaQpeto  £uhoea%  whieh  owmg  to 
the  bridge  near  Chalds.was  dependent  upon  Bceptiai; 
th^  Qpuntian  and  Ozolian  Locrians^  and  after  the 
d^^th  (tf  Lysander^  the  Malians  and  Acamaniaas  ^. 
Theinhabitaiits  of  Pharsalusy  Larissa^  etc.^  were  hos- 
tile to  Agesilaus  ^,  if  they  did  not  march  out  than^ 
selves.  The  allies  of  Sparta  were  Tegea^  Mantinea^  to 
which  must  be  added  Orchomenus  and  the  smaller 
townships  of  Arcadia^  though  their  names  are  not 
expressly  mentioned  "^S  ^^p  s^rt  from  which 
must  be  reckoned  its  former  Perioeci^  Sicyon^ 
Epidaurus^  Hermione,  Troezen,  Halieis  ^%  and 
Achaia^.  Phlius^  harassed  by  intestine  quarrels^ 
did  not  furnish  its  quota  of  men^.  Megara 
and  ^gina^  to  which  the  remnant  of  its  former 
inhabitants  had  now  returned  ^i  sided  with  Spar* 
ta;  the  former  on  account  of  its  oligarchy,  the 
Utter  out  of  exasperation  against  Athens,  which 
was  so  violent  that  it  had  passed  a  law,  de- 
claring that  every  Athenian  who  set  foot  on  the 
island  should  be  punished  with  death  ^.  The  allies 
of  Sparta  in  the  north  were  Phocis  and  the  Boeo- 

^  Xenoph.  4.  %,  17  ;  eonf.  3.  5.  6. 

^  Xeooph.  Hell.  4.  2.  17,  where  we  must,  however,  read  'Axapvaygf  in» 
fieod  of  Alviairic  (conf.  $  72.  n.  50) ;  the  latter  are  enttmerated  together  with 
the  Malians,  3.  5.  6,  when  they  both  performed  military  service  under  Ly- 
Sander;  4.  3. 15,  the  Alvtavtc  are  included  in  the  alKed  army  against  Agesi- 
laus.  But  the  Acamians  are  also  afterwards  mentioned  as  allies  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  Xenopn.  Hell.  4.  6.  1,  sqq.  Thus  the  confusion  may  the  more 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

*^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  3. 3  ;  Plut.  Ages.  16. 

*^  To  these  in  particular  applies  the  charge  which  the  Acanthiaa  Cleigeaai 
brings  against  the  Arcadians :  'ApMtc,  *6rav  litff  vfuiv  (the  Spartans)  Utai, 
r«  Tt  aiiTbiv  fftaZovffi  teal  rd  dXX^rpia  aprdl^vffu    Xenoph,  HelL  5.  2. 19. 

«  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  2.  17. 

^  Xenophon's  list  of  the  members  of  the  two  leagues  is  very  inaccuiBte. 
He  does  not  mention  the  Acheans  till  4.  2.  18. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  2. 17 :  Uix^ipUiif  ydp  i^vav  ix^iv  can  oflJy  allude 
to  an  itpofAtivia,  not  to  an  armistice  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta. 

^  Plut.  Lysan.  14. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  3.  19.  According  to  Plut.  Dion.  9,  the  Psephism  only 
denounced  the  penalt]^  of  slavery,  and  this  was  carried  into  eflfeet-ia  the  ease 
of  Plato,  when  he  arrived  in  ^gina  from  Sicily. 
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tian  Orchomenus.  The  Corinthian  (or  first  Boeo- 
tian) war  ^  broke  out  in  the  spring,  Olymp.  96.  2, 
in  394.  B.  C.  Lysander  was  killed  at  Haliartus, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  *®.  Sparta  main- 
tained the  field  in  the  war  by  land,  but  not  with- 
out sustaining  severe  losses.  The  Peltasts  of 
Iphicrates  effected  a  marked  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war ;  they  cut  down  a  whole  Spartan 
mora  ^,  and  upon  the  whole  the  Hoplitse  of  Sparta 
no  longer  inspired  the  same  terror  as  formerly. 
But  with  the  fleet  fitted  out  at  the  expense 
of  Pharnabazus  and  the  king**,  Conon  gave  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  Sparta  by  the 
victory  of  Cnidos,  Olymp.  96.  3 ;  394.  B.  C ". 
Chios,  Mytilene,  Cos,  Nisyrus,  Teos,  Erj^hrae,  and 
Ephesus  *^,  weary  of  the  yoke  of  their  new  masters, 
and  attracted  by  the  alluring  promises  of  Autono- 
mia  held  out  to  them  by  Lysander,  revolted  fi-om 
Sparta.  In  the  mean  time  Athens  gradually  re- 
covered her  independence  and  resumed  her  political 
importance  by  rebuilding  her  long  walls,  which  she 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  through  the  exertions 
of  Conon  ^^  Still  Sparta  did  not  wholly  retire 
from  the  sea ;  the  naval  power  of  Athens  herself  was 
still  inconsiderable,  though  Thrasybulus  ^  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  exercise  and  promote  her 
reviving  strength.  With  the  ftirther  progress  of  the 
war,  both  states  were  reduced  to  great  straits  in 

*f  The  war  is  entitled  Corinthian,  Isocrat  Plat.  523;  Paus.  3.  9.  6; 
Boeotian,  Diod.  14.  81 ;  Pb.  Demosth.  ia  Neier.  1357 :  o  Sorcpoc  irSXqioe 
against  Sparta. 

«•  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5.  18.  19.  «  Xenoph.  Hell.  4. 5.  11—28. 

M  Diod.  14.  39;  coof.  81;  Paus.  1.  3.  1 ;  Isocrat.  Paoeg.  39;  Plat. 
Menex.  246.  A.  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4 ;  Justin,  5.  10. 

«'  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  3.  10—14 ;  Diod.  14.  83  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4 ;  Justin, 
6.  3.  »  Diod.  14.  84  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  2. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  4  8.  9 ;  Corn.  Nep.  ubi  sup.        **  Xenoph.  4.  8.  25,  sqq. 
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consequence  of  exhausted  treasuries^and  were  forced 
to  apply  to  Persia  for  subsidies.  Conon  had  too 
notoriously  applied  the  monies  entrusted  to  him 
by  Persia^  to  the  exigencies  of  his  native  city^  and 
perished  in  attempting  to  render  the  assistance  of 
the  barbarians  subservient  to  the  object  of  raising 
it  from  its  prostration,  though  he  probably  intended 
to  break  off  all  connection  with  them,  as  soon  as 
he  could  do  so  without  danger.  His  imprison- 
ment and  subsequent  flight  or  assassination  ^,  had 
the  effect  of  complicating  relations  for  some  time 
afterwards^  both  parties  becoming  hostile  to  Persia, 
though  without  uniting  against  the  common  enemy. 
This  explains  the  strange  circiunstance  that  Te- 
leutias,  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  though  an 
enemy  to  Persia,  took  the  fleet  which  the  Athe- 
nianSi  who  were  also  hostile  to  the  Persians,  had 
sentt  to  the  assistance  of  Evagoras  in  Cyprus^. 
But  a  second  Lysander  now  arose  in  Sparta. 

Antalcidas  crafty,  skilful,  and  as  regardless  of 
the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his  designs, 
as  be  was  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  Sparta  and 
the  maintenance  of  Grecian  nationality  against  the 
barbarians^,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  ^.  The  political  relation  of  Sparta  to 
Persia  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  determined  by  the 
sentiments  and  policy  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus. 
The  former  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  luke- 
warm in  defending  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
latter  on  the  contrary  had  not  only  prosecuted 
that  object  with  ardour,  but  dwelt  with  peculiar 
pride  and  complacency  on  the  resemblance  which 

^  Xenoph.  4.  8.  16  (hit  imprisoQineDt) ;  Isocrat  Paneg.  41  (assasunv 
tion)  ;  Lys.  de  Aristoph.  Bon.  o38  and  640  (his  flight  to  Cypnis  and  nataral 
death).    Conf.  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  5. 

**  Xenoph.  4.  8. 24.  '^  For  a  description  of  his  characteri  see  Plut 

Ages.  21. 22.  »  Xenoph.  5.  1.  6. 
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he  imagined  there  was  between  Agamemnon  and 
himself,  who,  as  the  monarch  of  European  nations, 
went  forth  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  an  Asiatic 
despot.    Antalcidas,  who  was  the  personal  enemy 
of  Agesilaus  ^,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  bar- 
barians, and  was  sent  to  Tiribazus  with  instructions 
to  declare  the  readiness  of  Sparta  to  sacrifice  the 
Greeks  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Persians,  on  condition  that  they  would  assist  her 
in  subjugating  the  states  of  the  Grecian  continent. 
He  offered  to  cede  those  towns  to  the  king,  and 
in  return  required  his  assistance  in  restoring  by 
force  of  arms  the  peace  of  the  Grecian  continent, 
and  vindicating  the  Autonomia  of  all  the  states 
of  Greece  both  great  and  small,  with  the  exception 
of  those  above  specified.     Whether  the  barbarians 
perceived  the  true  drift  of  this  last  point,  the  divide 
ac  impera,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Now,  it  is 
true,  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  sent 
envoys  to  the  Persian  court ;  but  they  indignantly 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  preliminary  conditions 
drawn  up  by  Antalcidas^.     But  he  had  effec- 
tually gained  the  confidence  of  the  barbarians, 
brought  back  money  with  him  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  fleet 
of  eighty  galleys  afloat  ^\     Tiribazus,  01.  98.  2 ; 
387.  B.  C,  now  issued  a  proclamation  directing 
all  who  chose  to  accept  the  peace  offered  by  the 
king,  to  assemble  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Grecian  states  inmiediately  declared 
their  assent  to  it  *. 

These   conditions^  remind  us   of  the  former 

••  Plut.  Aje».  23.  ••  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8. 13—16. 

•»  Xenoph.  5. 1. 28. 

•■  Xenoph.  6. 1.  30 :  rax*«i»c  iravr«c  irapiykvovro  —  to  Icam  from  Tifi- 
bizut  the  terms  of  the  peace.    The  addition  of  rax^^c  is  bitter 
•*  Xenoph.  5.  1.  31. 
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negociationa  of  Tissaphernes  with  Sparta^  and  the 
peace  itself  must  be  considered  a  most  disgracefiil 
resuU^  after  the  brilliant  hopes  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  successes  of  Agesilaus.  They  were 
as  foUows : 

L  The  king  was  to  receive  the  Grecian  towns 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
islands  of  Clazomenae^  and  Cjrprus^;  all 
of  which  were  declared  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure  ^. 
2.  The  Autonomia  of  all  the  other  Grecian  states, 
whether  great  or  small,  was  to  be  respected ; 
I^emnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyros,  alone  remain-- 
ing  subject  to  Athens. 
3*  Persia  and  the  states  desirous  of  ratifying  the 
peace,  were  to  make  war  upon  such  as  refused 
their  assent  to  it  ^. 
The  columns  on  which  the  treaty  was  engraved 
were  placed  in  the  common  sanctuaries  ^. 

The  policy  of  Sparta  upon  this  occasion  is  mar 
Aifest,  By  granting  Autonomia  to  the  inferior 
states,  she  hoped  to  dissolve  the  alliance  among 
towns  of  the  same  district,  and  particularly  to 
break  the  power  of  Thebes,  while  she  herself  would 
still  retain  her  authority  over  the  Periceci  and 
Helots  of  her  own  territory,  which  was  confirmed 


^  On  its  sltiiatiott,  tee  Tbttoyd.  8.  14. 

"*  Plut.  Artax.  21,  erroneously  has  :  vfitrovQ,  Svai  frpoffKvpovaiv  'Affl^. 

*  As  early  as  in  the  third  of  the  former  treaties,  Thvcyd.  8.  58,  the  words 
Kai  mpi  rijc  y<tfpac  r^c  iavrov  jSovXcvlrw  /3a<riXevc,  8irw(  j3»vXira(  are 
used.  ConoerniDg  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  codsuU  Isocrat.  Paneg.  cap.  39 : 
iiappiiiiiv  ypdyffavrtc,  y^irOai  roifff  ^,  ri  &v  aitrbt  fiovXrirai.  Conf.  cap* 
37 :  —  tioTi  rdc  fJ^v  avr&v  KaravKAwTitP,  iv  Sk  rat;  drposroXcic  ivrci- 

^  Xenoph.  5.  1.  31 :  —  cai  irc^y,  Koi  Kard  BAXarrav,  Kai  vavai,  Kai 
Xpmuunv, 

**  Isocrat.  PaD^.  48  ;  —  Kal  ravra^  riyMQ  ^ydyKOfftv  (&  pdpPapc^)  iv 
VTtiXtu^  \t9ivtuQ  ayaypd:^favr<iQ  iy  toiq  kocvocc  t&v  UpQv  iinxSitpai,  k.  r.  X. 
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by  ancient  prescription:  and  finally,  by  the  con- 
fusion that  would  inevitably  result  from  this  sever- 
ance of  all  previous  bands,  and  the  nominal  in- 
dependence of  commimities  incapable  of  asserting 
it  in  tl\e  long  run,  she  hoped  to  get  them  into  her 
power  ^.  The  calculations  of  Athens,  that  is  to 
say,  if  she  calculated  at  all,  and  was  not  compelled 
by  the  entire  prostration  of  her  power  to  bow  to 
a  necessity  which  she  could  not  control^**,  were 
probably  that  she  would  obtain  many  of  the  mari- 
time states  on  which  Autonomia  had  been  conferred, 
as  soon  as  Sparta  should  no  longer  have  a  power- 
ful fleet  at  sea;  moreover,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  she  reckoned  upon  gaining  influence  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  on  the  mainland  through  the 
above-described  concision  which  she  foresaw  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  arrangements.  Finally, 
Thebes  was  the  last  of  the  other  states  to  give  its 
assent  to  the  peace,  being  unwilling  to  relinquish 
its  hegemony  in  Boeotia. 

We  must  do  the  Greeks  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
public  opinioii  was  decidedly  adverse  to  this  peace. 
Plutarch  in  a  later  age  stigmatizes  with  patriotic 
indignation  the  conduct  of  Sparta  as  a  piece  of 
flagitious  treachery '^^  denies  the  name  of  a  peace 
to  this  act  of  perfidy  and  insult  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  declares  that  no  war  ever  entailed  more 
humiliating  consequences  upon  the  vanquished^*. 

*  Plat.  Ages.  23  ;  Polybius,  6.  49.  5,  takes  a  partial  view  of  the  subject, 
and  regards  the  money  only ;  the  Spartans,  he  says,  abandoned  the  Grecian 
towns  in  Asia  to  their  fate,  x^*^  ^^^  vpiyfuzrwv  tviropriaai  irpbc  r^v  xard 
r&v  'EXX^vuyv  3vvaorttav.  The  opinion  of  Diodor.  16.  6,  that  Sparta's 
spirit  of  aggrandisement  was  not  aroused  till  after  the  peace,  is  obviously 
absurd.  ''^  Xenoph.  6.  1.  w^, 

'»  Pint.  Ages.  23.  ^  Pint  Artax.  21. 
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Isocrates,  the  contemporary  of  Antalcidas,  de- 
nounces it  no  less  emphatically  ^\  Will  any  one 
after  this  attach  any  importance  to  the  assertion 
of  the  prejudiced  Xenophon,  that  the  Spartans 
acquired  fresh  glory  by  the  peace  ^*?  Its  author 
received  a  just  reward.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
he  once  more  repaired  to  the  Persian  court,  but 
being  there  slighted  as  the  representative  of  a 
people  who  had  been  conquered  in  a  pitched  battle, 
he  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  starved 
himself  to  death  ^^ 

From  this  time  the  Grecian  states  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  disappear  from  our  view. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  afterwards  acquired  riches, 
prosperity,  and  renown,  like  Ephesus,  which  when 
Lysander  made  it  his  residence,  seemed  to  have 
received  new  life ;'  but  they  no  longer  retained 
their  genuine  Grecian  nationality,  and  their  free- 
dom was  irrecoverably  gone ;  their  political  system 
ceased  to  be  rooted  in  congenial  soil;  some  of 
them  were  governed  by  tyrants  as  Persian  satraps, 
and  though  we  find  the  titles  of  numerous  magis- 
trates there  down  to  the  Roman  times,  they  seem 
to  have  been  of  no  importance  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view^^.  The  liberty  which  was 
repeatedly  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  treaties  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  last  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Romans  after  their  victory  over 
Antiochus^,  was  little  more  than  a  change  of 


7'  Isocrau  Pancg.  47.  48. 

7^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  1.  36:  troKib  ItrtKviivrtfxn  hykvovro  U  rtf^  in' 
'AvroXci^oc  t^^vifQ  KoXovfiiviiQ.  '^  Plut.  Artax.  23. 

7'  This  may  chiefly  be  collected  from  ioscriptions  and  coins.  See  the  ex- 
haustive accounts  of  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  420 — 476.  Amongst  the  older 
writers  Van  Dale  is  suflScienUy  copious.  Piss,  de  Antiquitatib.  et  Marmorib. 
Rom.  et  Grec.  Amstel.  1702.  ^  Liv.  33.  32.  34. 
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even  Corinth  again  evinced  its  ancient  zeal  in  their 
favour.  The  principal  obUgation  enjoined  by  the 
act  of  confederation  was  that  of  performing  miUtary 
service",  Sparta  demanded  levies  of  troops,  by 
means  of  the  Scytale  ^,  and  these  appear  to  have 
been  collected  by  Xenagi  ^ ;  any  member  of  the 
confederacy  that  refused  to  fiimish  its  quota  when 
required  incurred  a  fine"',  AH  contentions  be- 
tween allied  towns  during  the  absence  of  the  con- 
federate army  were  strictly  forbidden  ®°.  The 
assemblies  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  various 
states  of  the  league  were  held  in  Sparta  ^.  There 
was  also  a  federal  tribunal,  in  which  Sparta  pre- 
sided ;  its  authority  was  appealed  to  by  some 
Phliasian  fiigitives  who  had  been  expelled  in  intes- 
tine warfare  ^.  However,  the  trial  of  the  Theban 
Ismenias,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea^S 
is  not  a  very  creditable  example  of  its  agency ; 
upon  this  occasion  the  court  consisted  of  three 
judges  from  Sparta,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
other  states  of  the  league  indiscriminately;  this 
proceeding  reminds  us  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Platseans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Peloponnesus  bore, 
without  repining,  a  yoke  to  which  it  had  been  so 
long  accustomed ;  but  the  ambition  of  Sparta  de- 
manded the  same  degree  of  obedience  from  the 
other  provinces  of  Greece.  Her  imperious  preten- 
sions were  unceasingly  stimulated  and  encouraged 


•*  Xenoph.  6. 3. 7.  *•  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  37. 

••  Xenoph.  3.  5. 7.  "  Xenoph.  5.  2. 21. 

"*  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  the  single  instance  adduced  by  Xenoph. 
6.  4.  37. 
••  Xenoph.  6. 2. 11.  20 ;  5.  4.  60.  ^  Xenoph.  6.  3.  10. 

'*  Xenoph.  5. 2.  35.  ^  Comp.  at  large  Miiller,  Dor.  1. 178,  sqq. 
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by  Agesilaus,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom  to 
accelerate  the  destruction  of  his  own  country  and  of 
Greece  in  general.  Such  a  line  of  policy  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  unsupported  by  inducements 
from  without ;  remote  towns  at  variance  with  their 
neighbours,  or  dreading  their  encroachments,  re- 
quested Sparta  to  protect  their  Autonomia,  and 
such  applications  met  ready  attention.  Thus  the 
embassy  of  the  Chalcidian-Thracian  towns.  Acan- 
thus and  Apollonia,  which  complained  of  Olynthus, 
was  favourably  received. 

Olynthus^  had,  a  short  time  afker  its  foundation^, 
become  powerful  enough  to  shake  off  its  depend- 
ence upon  Macedonia,  and  soon  afterwards,  at  a 
time  when  Athens  and  Sparta  had  no  leisure  to 
vindicate  their  claims  to  Chalcidice,  it  endeavoured 
either  by  force  or  treaty,  to  bring  all  the  adjacent 
places  into  alliance  with  itself.   These  attempts  were 
resisted  by  the  two  towns  already  mentioned.  Sparta 
readily  availed  herself  of  a  pretext  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Thracian  coast,  Ol.  99.  2 ;  382. 
B.  C,  where  Brasidas  had  once  performed  such 
brilliant  achievements,  and  where  important  ad- 
vantages were  still  to  be  obtained.     But  Olynthus 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  destructive  war  of 
nearly  three  years  in  duration,  in  which  the  Spartans 
lost  a  valiant  king ;  nor  was  it  even  certain  how 
long  that  city  would  continue  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  humiliation  it  had  sustained  ^. 

But  still  more  pernicious  than  this  domineering 


»  See  §  62.  n.  77,  sqq.  ^  Thncyd.  1. 58. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  11—24.  37,  sqq. ;  5.  3. 1—9.  18—20.  The  words 
of  Demostb.  de  Falsa  Legal.  426.  18 :  ovTrta  (at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Sparta)  XaXici^loiv  irdyrtav  tie  tv  euv<itKurfikvu>v — would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  prosperity  of  Olyothus  iocreased  after  the  war. 
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disposition  in  itself  was  the  Txx>ted  hatred  which 
Agesilaus  bore  to  Thebes.  The  origin  of  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  refusal  of  the  Thebans  to 
send  troops  to  Asia^  and  their  interruption  of  the 
sacrificial  rites  at  Aulis.  The  attack  upon  the 
Cadmea  of  Thebes  ^  by  Phcebidas^  though  perhaps 
not  made  in  express  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  Agesilaus  ^,  was,  after  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  success,  so  far  from  being  ungrateful  to  that 
monarch,  that  he  wholly  forgot  what  was  due  to 
the  good  faith  and  honour  of  the  state  ^,  and  per- 
suaded the  Spartans  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  fruits  of  this  act  of  treachery^.  He  after- 
wards evinced  a  similar  feeling  upon  the  occasion 
of  Sphodrias'  attempt  upon  the  Piraeus  *~. 

Thus  Sparta  had  attained  what  had  been  her 
real  object  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Her  once 
haughty  rival,  Thebes,  was  held  in  check  by  a 
garrison  and  the  despotism  of  its  oligarchs  ;  Argos 
and  Athens  were  separated,  whilst  the  latter  was 
not  hostile  to  Sparta,  the  former  impoverished 
and  powerless;  Mantinea  and  Elis  scarcely  re- 
tained the  semblance  of  independent  communities ; 
and  lastly,  Sparta  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Persia  in  the  east,  and  with  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  in  the  west*. 

The  spirit  by  which  Sparta  was  guided  in  her 
foreign  policy  is  reflected  in   her  actiohs*     Her 


••  Xenoph.  5.  2.  25—30. 

^  Plut.  Ages.  24  :  ''Hv  fikv  ovv  ttf9i>g  U  Tovmtv  vfr6voia,  ^otpiiov  fikv 
Ipyov  tlvai,  fiovXtvfia  ^  ' AyritriKdov  rb  mirpayfiivov^ 

"*  This  is  even  felt  and  avowed  by  Xenophon,  Hell.  5.  4. 1. 

•9  riut.  Ages.  23. 

100  Plut,  Ages.  25;  Xenoph.  5.  4.  25,  sqq.  Here,  too,  Xenophon  observes. 
Hell.  5.  4. 24 :   jcai  iroXXoic  tSoKt  a&Tti  Sri  iv  AaxtdaifAOvioic  ddue^ara 
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ruling  passion  was  the  desire  of  governing,  and 
her  main  object  ^^^  the  extension  of  her  empire : 
violence,  whenever  it  could  be  exercised  with  im- 
punity, and  treachery,  were  the  means  by  which 
she  compassed  her  ends,  while  the  possession  of 
power  was  merely  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  her  arrogance,  and  the  still  further  indulgence  of 
her  rapacity*^.  In  Sparta  itself  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible  that  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  form 
after  the  substance  had  departed,  was  to  a  certain 
degree  still  successful;  but  when  the  Lacedae- 
monian quitted  his  own  country,  and  ceased  to 
occupy  himself  with  military  concerns,  he  was  no 
longer  in  his  congenial  element;  and  the  numerous 
Spartans  who  were  engaged  on  foreign  service  in 
garrisons,  as  Harmosts,  etc.,  were  detested  by  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  on  account  of  their  insolence  and 
brutality  ^®%  and  the  exactions  which  they  exercised 
both  on  their  own  score  and  for  the  state.  The 
outrages  of  Pausanias  were  frequently  repeated  in 
after  times,  and  it  was  as  common  to  see  his  like- 
ness in  a  Clearchus  or  a  Thimbron,  as  it  was  rare 
to  find  such  men  as  Callicratidas.  Dignity  had 
departed  from  the  austere  Lycurgan  discipline,  but 
the  Spartan  character  had  remained  insensible  to 


^^  Plut.  Ages.  37:  AcuctSatu6vun — ovri  iiavB6vov9iv  tnn-*  kiritrravTcu 
tixaiov  aXKo,  irX]}v  tf  ri)v  Ivaprfiv  av^uv  voMovnv,  may  be  taken  in  its 
worst  sense.  Iphicrates  said  very  truly  of  tne  Spartans:  5r(  vUniv  dv 
oUrai  yeviffOai  fidvfiv,  d  Bii^nav,  oiro^c*  &v  adiKiiv  PovXiavrai,  /i^ 
ivvriffovrar  ivtl,  5rt  y  Atl  ^vXiiffovTcu,  fi>  tUkvai.  Demostb.  in 
Aristocr.  659. 

*<>•  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  22:— dirtiXXwvro  8k  Ap^avnc  did  r^  fi^  iiri<rra99ai 
(rxoXa^civ,  /ij}^  4crci|Klvat  firfdeftlav  aoKriav  hkpav  KVpionipav  r^c 
iroXcfiucifc. 

'^  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  tbe  PaxTtipia,  witb  wbicb  Eurybiades 
threatened  I'hemistocles  (Plut.  Tbem.  11).  Astyocbus  also  made  use  of  tife 
same  threat  towards  the  noble  Dorieus,  I'hucyd.  8.  84 ;  Callibius,  towards 
tbe  Athenian  Autolycu8»  Plut.  Lys.  15 ;  Muasippus  on  Corey ra,  Xenopb. 
Hell.  6.2.  19.  etc. 
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the  humanizing  influence  of  civilization.  Hence, 
the  despotism  of  Sparta  was  no  less  censured  than 
that  of  Athens  had  formerly  been  *®*.  This  will  be 
made  manifest  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
conduct  she  pursued  in  establishing  constitutions 
in  the  states  subject  to  her  authority.  Almost  the 
only  instance  of  her  political  generosity  on  record 
was  the  acquittal  of  the  Byzantine  Anaxilaus,  who 
had  surrendered  the  city  to  Alcibiades  ^^. 

IL  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY 

SPARTA. 

§  69.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
have  seen  that  Sparta  employed  her  whole  influ- 
ence to  disseminate  oligarchical  institutions ;  in 
proof  of  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
Heraclea,  Trachinia,  Sicyon,  Argos,  etc.  The 
efforts  by  which  she  sought  to  accomplish  this 
object,  assumed  a  new  character  when  Lysander 
appeared  upon  the  political  stage,  and  for  some 
time  became  entirely  dependent  upon  his  measures. 
Lysander  was  the  Alcibiades  of  Sparta.  An  ac- 
complished party  leader,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
undermine  the  laws,  customs,  and  establishments 
of  a  community,  to  stir  up  factions,  and  to  render 
them  dependent  upon  himself;  while,  by  means  of 
simulated  friendship  and  false  oaths,  with  which  he 
ordered  men  to  cheat,  as  he  did  boys  with  dice, 
he  first  lulled  his  adversaries  into  security,  and 

■^  The  comic  poet  Theopompus  compared  the  Spartans  witli  the  cheating 
cupbearers,  as  they  had  first  ottered  the  sweetest  beverage,  viz.,  liberty,  and 
then  poured  vinegar  into  it.  PIul.  Lys.  13.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
amongst  the  numerous  calumnies  must  be  included  the  statement  of  the 
Thebaa  envoys  in  Athens,  viz.,  that  even  Helots  had  been  appointed  Harmosta. 
Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5.  12. 

«•»  Plut.Alcib.31. 
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then  betrayed  and  destroyed  them*.  Though  he 
far  outstripped  his  fellow-citizens  in  rapacity  and 
violence,  he  found  every  disposition  on  their 
part  to  abet  his  designs,  nor  were  they  less  ready 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  his  acts 
when  he  himself  had  become  obnoxious  to  them. 
But  in  the  states  whose  constitutions  he  regulated, 
his  plans  were  promoted  by  the  restless  egotism  and 
vindictive  malice  of  their  inhabitants.  Under  the 
name  of  a  Decarchia  ^,  headed  by  a  Spartan  Har- 
most,  he  introduced  into  most  of  these  towns 
an  institution  pregnant  with  all  the  rancour  of 
party  animosity.  He  began  this  nefarious  system 
at  Ephesus,  his  head-quarters  in  the  campaign 
against  Alcibiades,  whither  he  summoned  the  ring- 
leaders'  of  the  populace  from  the  surrounding 
places,  and  thus  stirred  up  the  fury  of  civU  discord. 
The  subversion  of  the  democracies  which  the  he- 
gemony of  Athens  had  till  then  maintained,  was 
not  effected  without  the  usual  horrors,  and  Ly- 
sander  left  neither  craft  nor  force  unemployed  to 
augment  them.  At  his  instigation  a  large  body  of 
the  oligarchists  were  cruelly  butchered  in  Miletus  * ; 
a  like  atrocity  was  perpetrated  in  Thasus^;  the 
whole  of  the  demus  was  driven  out  of  Samos,  and 
the  restored  oligarchs  composed  the  whole  body 


»  PlutLys.  8. 

'  Oq  this  word  and  the  SiKadapxici  (presidency  of  a  Decnria),  occasionally 
confounded  with  it  (e.  g.  Harpocr.  ciKaSapxia ;  conf.  Vales,  ibid.),  see 
Schneider  ad  Arittot.  Pol  2.  146.  147. 

*  Plut.  Lys.  5  : — oOc  iu>pa  ftakwra  raiq  rt  rSKfiatc  jcai  role  ^pov^ficunv 
vwkp  TohQ  voWoi>Q  dvrac*  Comp.  Lys.  13 :  ovrc  ydp  dpurriviriv  ovn 
wXovrivifiv  &irtitiKvm  ro^c  <Spxovraf ,  dXK'  iratpiaia  gal  ^iviaie  x^'P*^^* 
fifvog  rd  T  pay  liar  a  xal  kvoiovq  woiSav  rt/<qc  rt  Kai  Ko\dfftu>s,  k,  r.  X. 
Conf.  cap.  19.  Diodorus  misconceives  the  subject  altogether,  when  he  says 
of  Lysander,  14. 13  :  iv  alQfikv  itKapxiaQ*  iv  alc^i  6\iyapxia^  Karafntitra^. 

*  Plut.  Lys.  8.  19  ;  Diod.  13. 104. 

>  Polyaen.  1. 45.  4.    Comp.  Wessel.  ad  Diod.  13. 104. 
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of  the  citizens  ^  Other  towns  witnessed  similar 
horrors,  and  Lysander  was  present  in  person  during 
many  a  scene  of  blood '^.  The  situation  of  the 
exiles  was  the  more  deplorable,  as  the  widely-ex- 
tended empire  of  Sparta  rendered  escape  almost 
impossible,  while  Lysander  had  numerous  and 
willing  instruments  of  his  outrages  in  the  Decarchs, 
who,  if  possible,  were  still  more  barbarous  and 
malignant  than  himself®. 

As  soon  as  the  Spartans  withdrew  their  confi- 
dence from  Lysander,  they  proceeded  to  depose 
the  Decarchs  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  with 
the  view  of  weakening  his  influence.  They  not  only 
removed  the  dynasts  from  Athens,  where  this  was 
brought  about  by  a  particular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  from  the  towns  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia,  in  which  Lysander's  adherents  were 
most  numerous  ^.  But  Xenophon's  assertion,  that 
democracies  were  not  introduced  into  those  cities, 
and  that  peace  and  prosperity  were  not  restored  ", 
is  even  disproved  by  his  own  narration  ^\  At  least 
the  democrats  who  had  fled  from  Chios  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Atarneus,  were  not  brought 
back  by  fair  means,  but  subdued  by  force  **.  It  is 
possible  that  expulsion  and  massacres  did  not  take 
place  under  Agesilaus ;  but  even  he  cannot  be  ab- 
solved from  the  charge  of  partizanship  and  favour- 
itism ".     Spartan  Harmosts  lastly,  during  the  hege- 


*  Plut.  Lyd.  14 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 3.  6.  ?  pint  Lys.  13. 

*  Isocnt.  PaDaUi.  407,  says  of  the  Decarchs:  iSv  iirixtioritraQ  dv  ric 
Kartifopiiv  rpcTc  ti  HrrapaQ  ^fiipag  <rvvtx^'  oifSiv  &v  fispog  tlptiKtvat 
i6^u  T&v  iiecivotc  i^fiaprtifiiwtwv, 

*  Xeooph.  Hell.  3.  4.  2.  ^«  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 2. 9. 
'*  Compare  below  §  73.  d.  1. 

1'  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  11. 

"  Plut.  Ages.  6.  13  ;  Isocr.  9.  764. 
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mony  of  Sparta^  impeded  the  free  operation  of  the 
political  system  in  the  towns  of  Asia. 

Amongst  the  states  of  the  mother-country^  whose 
constitutions  were  remodelled  under  the  influence 
of  Sparta,  the  following  require  separate  consider- 
ation. 

1.  ATHENS.    THE  ANARCHY  i*. 

The  appointment  of  the  Thirty  ",  their  protection 
by  Lysander,  and  their  acts,  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  constitutions  set  up  by  the 
Spartan  chief.  It  is  here  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
machinations  of  Theramenes,  and  the  intelligence 
between  him  and  Lysander*^  Whilst  the  latter 
was  still  at  Athens,  consequently  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  404.  B.  C,  01.  93.  4,  Theramenes  pub- 
licly proposed  to  delegate  the  supreme  power  to 
thirty  men  *^,  who  were  to  set  down  such  of  the 
Spartan  laws  as  were  destined  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  the  state  ^.  These,  therefore,  constituted 
an  autocratic  Trigintavirate,  like  the  Decemvirate 
in  Rome,  in  conformity  to  the  notion  of  the  an- 
cients before  alluded  to^^,  viz.,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  public  body,  charged  with  legislative 
duties,  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  the  time 


^*  Because  there  was  do  ArchoD  that  year,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  1.  Pytho- 
dorus  should  have  followed,  Olymp.  94. 1.  Concerning  these  dates,  see  Tay- 
lor. Vit.  Lys.  6.  138.  139. 

'*  The  ancients  of  the  good  time  call  them  as  above,  and  not  the  Thirty 
tyrantt,  Diod.  15.  63,  etc.,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  Their  appro- 
priate name  in  the  political  vocabulanr  of  the  time  would  be  dynagU,  Anstot. 
Pol.  4.  5. 1 ;  coof.  6.  5.  6.  and  12.  But  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  13,  calls  the 
dynasts  in  Thebes,  tyrants. 

i«  Conf.  $  65.  ad  fin. 

■7  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  430 ;  conf.  Diod.  14.  3,  who,  however,  says  "the 
Athenians  (!)  fetched  Lysander  to  give  them  a  constitution;*'  and  represents 
Theramenes  as  a  democrat. 

*^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  2  :  —  o«  ro^c  vaTpiov^  vSfiovg  ^vyyparf/ovm  KaO 
oC'c  iroXircvcrovtn.  '*  See  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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being.  But  the  decree  to  that  effect,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Dracontides  ^,  was  only  extorted 
from  the  people  through  fear  of  the  hostile  soldiery  " 
by  whom  they  were  surf&unded.  Theramenes  had 
urged  the  institution  of  an  oligarchy,  in  the  hope 
that  he  himself  might  obtain  the  chief  place  under 
it ;  but  he  was  wholly  deficient  in  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  extensive  genius  requisite  for  the  effective 
leader  of  a  party;  and  though  it  was  by  party  that 
he  sought  to  rule,  it  neither  raised  him,  nor  could 
he  gain  an  ascendant  over  it ;  he  was  always  trying 
fresh  expedients  and  failed  in  all. 

The  most  distinguished  amongst  the  Thirty  after 
Theramenes,  whom  he  soon  eclipsed,  was  Critias, 
the  son  of  Callaischrus,  and  related  to  the  house  of 
Solon  *^  Like  Alcibiades,  he  had  once  been  the 
pupil  of  Socrates  ",  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed 
in  the  wisdom  and  arts  of  political  life ;  and,  like 
Alcibiades,  he  had  soon  renounced  the  principles 
of  his  master  **.  Hence  he  was  characteristically 
denominated  the  layman  amongst  philosophers,  and 
the  philosopher  amongst  laymen  ^.  He  possessed 
various  polite  accomplishments ;  he  could  play  on 
the  flute  ^,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  poet  ^, 

*>  SchoU  ArUtopb.  Vesp.  157. 

'*  This  is  the  construction  I  put  upon  the  phrase,  (So^t  rtS  ififita,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  2.  3.  2. 

^  Concerning  his  family,  see  Schol.  Flat.  Tiro.  Ruhnk.  201.  See  a  cof« 
rection  of  the  pedigree  in  Ast,  v.  PlaL  Leb.  u.  Schrift.  p.  17  :  conf.  Heindorf, 
ad  Flat.  Charmid.  §  3,  and  Schleiermacher,  Plat  2.  394.  In  the  Charmid. 
154.  £.  and  155.  A.  speaking  of  the  family  of  Charmides,  the  nephew  and 
ward  of  Critias,  (Charmid.  153.  A.  154.  A.)  he  says,  vo^piaOtv  t6  KoKhv 
vfiXv  virapvci  dwo  rijc  ^Xtavog  ffvyyivtiat,  conf.  157.  £. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  1.  2. 16. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  2. 19 ;  JEWm.  V.  H.  4.  15. 

»  Schol.  PlaL  Tim.  200,  Ruhnk.:  UaXtiTO  liuartiQ  fUv  iv  ptXoffSfotc, 
^(X6<ro^oc  Sk  iv  ISuaraiQ.  Conf.  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  501,  Olear.  In  Plut. 
de  Superstit.  6.  654,  he  is  coupled  with  Diagoras  as  an  Atheist. 

^  Athen.  4. 184.  D. 

^  See  specimens  of  his  poetry,  Plut.  Alcib.  33 ;  Cim.  10 ;  Athen.  10.  432. 
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and  was  moreover  an  author^  having  written  a  work 
on  the  ordinances  of  Sparta  ^ ;  he  created  a  number 
of  new  words,  many  of  which  maintained  themselves 
in  subsequent  use  ^.  He  commenced  his  political 
career  under  the  auspices  of  his  father  Callaischrus. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Alcibiades,  and  his  flight  from  Athens 
seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  trial  of  the 
Hermocopidae  *^.  His  talent  and  predilection  for 
political  intrigue  are  attested  by  his  conduct  during 
his  residence  in  Thessaly,  where  he  sought  to  in- 
veigle the  Penestae  to  revolt  and  to  set  up  a  de- 
mocracy**, whilst  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  confirm  the  oligarchical  sentiments  of  the  dy- 
nasts, by  systematically  inveighing  against  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  sophistical  orations  which 
he  delivered  there  in  the  manner  of  Gorgias  **.  He 
appears  to  have  retiuned  to  Athens  soon  after  the 
fell  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  he  wrote  the  psephism 
for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  *\  In  the  exercise  of 
his  power  he  was  the  most  avaricious,  violent,  and 
sanguinary  of  the  Thirty^,  destro3dng,  without 
distinction  or  remorse,  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  selfish  designs**,  whether  friends,  benefactors, 

D.  tqq.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  availing  myself  of  Bach's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Critias. 

s*  Athen.  11.  463.  F.  483.  B.  486.  E.  Is  it,  perhaps,  from  thence  that  the 
statement  in  Pint.  Cim.  16,  is  borrowed,  that  Critias  said  Cimon  had  postponed 
the  interests  of  his  own  couotry  to  those  of  Sparta  1 

*  Pollux,  6.  31.  38. 153 ;  7. 177 ;  8.  25 ;  9. 17. 

»  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  2. 24.  »  Xenoph.  HeU.  2.  3.  36. 

**  Philostr.  502.  **  Plut.  Alcib.  33. 

**  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  2. 12 :  Kktwrl^rard^  rt  coi  pttu&raroe. 

**  Philostratni,  501,  goes  so  fiu*  as  to  say,  fiovKivfiarSg  r<  dr^irov  rocc 
Aacc^atfMyiMC  5vviXa^/Sav€v,  <i»c  iifik&Porog  tj  'Arruc^  dvo^avOtifi,  riic 
r&v  &vBpmirw  dviXifc  kKKtviaOtUa,  According  to  this,  he  must,  like 
Therameoes,  have  nad  an  understandiog  with  the  Spartans  even  before  the 
capitulation  of  Athens.  That  is  certain ;  but  that  proposal  did  not  emanate 
from  SjMirta,  but  from  the  Theban  Erianthus,  Plut.  Lys.  15.  (Eiianthus  ap. 
Schol.  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legat.  157) ;  conf.  laocr.  Plat,  524  j  Xenoph.  HeU. 
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or  kindred.  Through  his  efforts,  and  those  of  Ly- 
sander^  Alcibiades  fell  a  sacrifice  to  oligarchical 
suspicion^  and  the  relentless  hatred  of  that  state 
which  he  himself  had  furnished  with  arms  against 
his  native  city,  but  which  he  had  caused  more 
fatal  injury  than  any  of  his  predecessors'^.  Critias 
effected  the  destruction  of  Theramenes  and  perse- 
cuted Socrates.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
Thirty,  after  Critias  and  Theramenes,  were  Chari- 
cles,  whom  Aristotle  denominates  their  chief', 
Theognis,  a  composer  of  frigid  tragedies  ",  Eratos- 
thenes, against  whom  the  yet-extant  speech  of 
Lysias  was  directed,  Sophocles,  Dracontides  ^,  etc. 
The  constitution  of  the  Thirty  did  not  abolish  all 
the  former  authorities.  A  council  was  chosen, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Thirty**, 
chiefly  from  members  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  *^  Ten  Archons  were  appointed  at  the 
Piraeus  and  ten  officers  in  the  town",  to  whom 
were  confided  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  the 
officers  of  police ;  it  appears  probable  that  these 

3.  5. 8.  Sparta  opposed  it  (Justin,  5. 18)  as  well  as  Phocis  (Demostb.  de 
Falsa  Le^at.  36  H  -,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  Lysander  oatstripped  bis  native 
city  in  imqui^,  ror  he  brought  forward  a  proposition  in  the  council  of  the  con- 
federates for  tae  total  extinction  of  the  Athenian  state.  Pausan.  3. 8.  3,  says  of 
him  and  Affis,  jcard  ir^ag  Sk  aifroi  Koi  oif  fitrd  ^irapTtar&v  tw  koivov  to 
fiovKtvfia  If  Tovc  trvuftaxov^  i^TtvtyKav,  icmS^ai  wpo^^ovt  rdf  *A$iiPac» 
Plat.  Lys.  15,  it  is  stated  that  Lysander  made  a  proposition,  oxip  dvipawo^ 
duTfiov,  Critias  finally  can  ha?e  concurred  in  neither  of  them,  for  he  was  de- 
sirous of  governing  in  bis  native  city,  and  that,  at  least,  required  that  it 
should  continue  to  subsist. 

^  Plut.  Alcib.  38.  The  truth  of  the  statement  here  eoatained,  that  Critias 
had  instigated  the  Spartans  to  send  a  Scytale  to  Lysander,  commanding  him 
to  effect  Uie  destruction  of  Alcibiades,  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the  conflicting  as- 
sertion of  Ephoras,  ap.  Diodor.  14. 11>  that  Pharnabazus  was  the  author  of 
his  death,  be  substantiated  by  such  testimony  as  tbatof  Isocrates  de  Big.  618. 
619,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  considerable  internal  evidence  iu  its  favour. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  4.  4.  **  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acrh.  11. 

»  See  the  whole  Kst  in  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 3.  2. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 12.  *^  Lysias  adv.  Agorat.  495. 

«*  Ps.  Hat.  Ep.  7.  324.  D ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 4.38  and  19,  with  Schneider's 
note ;  conf.  Flut«  Lysand.  15 ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  235. 
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replaced  the  former  Eleven,  who  no  longer  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  official  body  ^.  Amongst  the  former 
were  Molpis**,  and  Charmides*^  the  son  of  Glaucon. 
They  now  declared  their  resolution  to  expel  all 
persons  of  dishonest  character,  and  to  endeavour  to 
lead  back  the  citizens  to  justice  and  virtue  ^,  where- 
upon a  number  of  sycophants  were  put  to  death  *^ 
A  list  of  three  thousand  was  drawn  up  from  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  *®,  and  these  alone  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  arms ;  all  the  rest  (oi  If  6>  KwraKoyov) 
were  disarmed,  the  munitions  of  war  were  de- 
posited in  the  citadel*^,  and  they  themselves  for- 
bidden to  reside  in  the  city*'.  No  one  of  these 
three  thousand  could  be  punished  with  death,  ex- 
cept by  a  decree  of  the  council ;  the  Thirty  alone 
were  entitled  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  re- 
mainder^S  Lysander  sent  a  garrison,  imder  the 
Harmost  Callibius,  to  protect  the  Thirty,  besides 
which  a  troop  of  horse  was  formed  from  the  Athe- 
nian youth,  who  were  to  receive  regular  pay  **.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  all  tyrannies  to  make  the  en- 
slaved people  support  the  garrisons  by  which  they 
are  held  in  subjection,  and  this  was  the  case  here. 
The  exactions  which  flowed  from  this  state  of 
things  were  soon  combined  with  murder  and  de- 


»  Comp.  Ullrich;  Four  Dialogues  of  Plato,  second  edit.  Berl.  1821,  p. 
269.  260.  n.  ^  Harpocr.  M^Xirtc* 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4. 19.  Concerning  the  confusion  between  these  Ten 
and  the  1  en  who  succeeded  the  Thirty,  see  below,  $  71.  n.  7. 

^  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  365 :  xptivai  ruv  d^uewv  taOapdv  voitiifcu,  r^v 
ir^Xcv,  Koi  ro^c  Xonro^c  vokiraQ  iir'  AptTi^v  cat  Sucaioevviiv  rpairMai. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 12 ;  comp.  Diodor.  14.  4. 

^  Isocrates  adv.  Callim.  655,  and  adv.  Euthynus,  701,  somewhat  singu- 
larly says,  c^c  ^^^  M*^^  TLturdvSpov  Kardkoyov,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
caroXoyoc  of  the  Iliirtv ;  but  these  words  are  designed  to  mark  the  connec- 
tion between  the  lists  of  the  two  oligarchies,  and  the  nullity  of  the  KaraXoyog 
of  the  restored  democracy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Thirty. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 20.  «>  Lysias  de  Philon.  Dokimas,  873. 

«>  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 3.  52.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3, 13. 
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struction.  The  rich  Metoeci  were  first  marked  out 
for  slaughter;  upon  the  motion  of  Pison  and 
Theognis,  each  of  the  Thirty  selected  one  for  exe- 
cution *\  It  was  not  long  before  the  exterminating 
sword  was  raised  against  the  citizens  themselves ; 
"  men*s  lives  were  held  at  nought — to  amass  riches 
was  the  chief  object  **."  The  proceedings  were  no 
less  remarkable  for  informality  ^  than  injustice ; 
Batrachus  and  iEschylides  are  recorded  amongst 
the  wicked  and  bloodstained  accusers  of  the 
time  ^.  Persons  were  even  forbidden  to  follow  the 
corpses  of  their  murdered  relatives  *^.  The  whole 
number  of  those  who  were  executed  is  stated  at 
fourteen  hundred^  but  the  amount  is  probably  exag- 
gerated^; amongst  them  were  numerous  persons 
of  distinction,  as  Niceratus  the  son  of  Nicias, 
doubtless  because  he  was  wealthy ;  Antiphon,  who 
had  kept  two  triremes ;  Leon  the  Salaminian  ^,  etc. 
The  more  effectually  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
democracy,  they  resolved  to  destroy  its  two  prin- 
cipal levers,  navigation  and  oratory.  The  dock- 
yards, which  had  been  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  eleven  thousand  talents,  were  sold  for  three  ^, 
or  rather,  that  was  the  price  agreed  upon  for  their 
demolition.  At  the  proposal  of  Critias  and  Chari- 
cles,  all  instruction  in  oratory  was  prohibited  ^\  not 
so  much  on  account  of  Critias'  enmity  to  Socrates, 
as  in  compliance  with  the  invariable  practice  of 
oligarchy ;  the  orators*  pulpit  on  the  Pnyx,  which 

M  Xenoph.  Hell.  2,  3.  21,40;  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  386;  Diodor.  14.5, 
has  sixty.  *«  Lysiai  adv.  Eratosth.  367. 

•^  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  387. 

**  Lysias  adv.  Andoc.  242 ;  adv.  Eratosth.  415. 

>7  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  628.  **  Diog.  Laert.  7.  5. 

*^  XeDoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  38 — 40.  Concermng  this  Antiphon,  the  son  of  Ly- 
sidonides,  not  the  Rhamnusiaii,  see  $  65.  n.  143. 

^  Isocrat  Areop.  239.  «>  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  2.  31. 
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had  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea^  was  now  turned 
towards  the  land-side^  in  order  that  that  inspiring 
spectacle  might  no  longer  call  up  democratic 
emotions  ^. 

Whilst  the  number  of  the  fugitives  increased, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  effect  their  return  by 
force  of  arms,  the  dynasts  fell  out  amongst  them-* 
selves.  Theramenes  felt  that,  in  Critias,  he  had  to 
contend  with  an  antagonist  who  was  an  overmatch 
for  him,  and  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  character,  began,  as  amongst  the  Four  Hundred, 
to  intrigue  vnth  the  demus.  But  Critias  boldly 
and  steadily  advanced  upon  his  path  of  blood,  and 
found  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  destruction 
of  his  adversary.  The  fortitude  with  which  the 
latter  met  death  ^%  cannot  reconcile  us  to  the 
iniquities  of  his  life ;  though  it  is  on  that  account 
that  he  was  overrated  by  the  ancients,  who  held 
that  species  of  fortitude  in  peculiar  honour,  and 
therefore  themselves  so  frequently  defied  the  terrors 
of  death  by  suicide ;  this  is  perceptible  in  the  re- 
marks of  Aristotle^  and  Cicero^,  of  whom  the 
latter  offers  a  cruel  insult  to  the  memory  of  So- 
crates, when  he  couples  his  name  with  that  of 
Theramenes  ^. 

The  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chief 
power  passed  from  the  Thirty  to  the  Ten  must  be 
reserved  for  the  following  chapter  ^. 


••  Plut.  Themist  19. 

«*  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  66. 

•♦  Pint  Nic.  2 :  —  rp«Tc  iykvovro  p^rurroi  r&v  woXurSv,  «.  r.  X.,  vii. 
Nicias,  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Miletias,  and  Therameiiet. 

**  Qa.  Tuscul.  I.  40{  Quam  me  delectat  Theramenet,  etc. 

^  TusGuU  1.  42:  Sed  quid  ego  Socratem,  aot  TherameDem,  pneitanies 
▼iros  virtutis  et  sapientitt  gloria,  commemoro,  etc. 

•»  See§7l. 

▼OL.  II.  Y 
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2.  EL1S« 

The  defection  from  the  Spartan  confederacy 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war^  had  put  an  end  to 
the  ancient  aristocracy.  But  upon  the  rupture 
with  Sparta^  01.  94.  3 ;  401.  B.  C,  the  citizens  of 
distinction^  headed  by  Xenias  the  guest  of  the  latter 
state,  endeavoured,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  to 
overthrow  the  democracy  %  but  were  overpowered 
by  the  demus,  under  the  command  of  Thrasydaeus. 
Meanwhile  the  Lepreatians,  who  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war^^ 
and  had  some  Brasidseans  and  Neodamodes  quar-* 
tered  upon  them  as  a  garrison  or  as  Epoeci  ^S  be- 
sides Macistians,  and  afterwards  other  tributaries  of 
the  Spartans,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
chief  of  their  perfidious  demands  was  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  towns  of  the  Perioeci,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  tributary  places 
in  Triphylia,  as  well  as  the  dependent  townships 
in  Pisatis,  consequently  without  the  limits  of  Elis 
proper  {koiXij).  Elis  was  constrained  to  purchase 
peace  by  granting  freedom  to  the  greater  part  of 
those  towns  it  had  hitherto  held  in  subjection,  such 
as  those  of  Triphylia,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  were  Lepreum  and  Macistus,  whilst  Lasion 
was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  Cyllene  in  Elis, 
Phrixa,  Acrorea,  Amphidoli,  Marganeis,  EpitaUum, 
Leprina,  and  Epemn  in  Pisatis^*.  Nevertheless 
Pisa,  which  was  divided  into  villages,  and  Olympia 

"*  CoQf.  above,  $  59.  n.  3. 

"*  Xeooph.  Hell.  3.  2.  27  ;  Paus.  3.  8.  2 :  —  kiraviffrti  rif  i^f/^  a^v  raiq 
rdxpiiftara  ixov<n.    Xenias  was  very  rich  according  to  XenophoQ,  ubi  sup. 
^  See  above,  $  62.  d.  96.  ^^  Tbucyd.  5.  34. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  30. 
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remained  subject  to  Elis",  after  Olymp.  60.  1; 
680.  B.  C.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  proved  by 
subsequent  events^  the  oligarchical  party  obtained 
the  reins  of  power.  To  the  band  of  the  Three 
Hundred  ^*  that  of  the  Four  Hundred  ^^  which  was 
probably  identical  with  the  knights  ^^  seems  to 
have  been  added  about  this  time. 

3.  MANTINEA. 

The  Dioikismus  ^  in  Olymp.  98.  3 ;  386.  B.  C, 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
oligarchical  institutions ;  the  villages  into  which 
the  common  capital  had  been  resolved,  received 
chief  magistrates  belonging  to  the  oligarchical  and 
Spartan  faction,  and,  in  the  words  of  Xenophon, 
rejoiced  in  the  new  order  of  things  by  which  the 
chief  power  was  secured  to  the  best  in  the  state, 

4.  PHLIUS. 

The  oligarchs  were  driven  out  during  the 
Corinthian  war;  on  which  account  Phlius  did 
not  fight  under  the  banners  of  Sparta  ^^.  The 
refugees  applied  to  Sparta,  but  she  did  not  as- 
sist in  effecting  their  return;  even  when  Phlius, 
dreading  the  invasion  of  Iphicrates,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Spartans,  they  left  the  constitution 
and  laws  as  they  found  them,  and  quitted  the  town 


7*  Xenoph.  3.  2.  31.  Sparta  declared  the  Pisatani,  aa  x<t»pirac>  unfit  to 
preside  at  the  Olympic  festival. 

''*  These  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  —  Ic  r^c  coiXifc'HXi^oc  rpiaco- 
ffiovc  \oy&baQt  2.  25. 

»•  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  13. 16.  "^  See  below,  $  73.  n.  46. 

^  See$68.  n.  83. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  7 :  —  ijiovro  toIq  wtirpayfikvoiQ  —-  Zvvfffrpa' 
rtifovTo  ^  ic  t&v  KUfiHv  iroX^  vpoOvfioripov,  4  ^ff  iotiftOKparovvTo, 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  15  -,  4.  2.  16. 

y2 
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without  molesting  the  inhabitants**.  But  after 
the  dismemberment  of  Mantinea  the  Ephors  com- 
manded the  Phliasians  to  suffer  the  fugitives  to 
return  without  obstruction.  These  not  only  com- 
plied with  the  injunction^  but  also  promised  to 
restore  to  them  their  estates,  and  to  indemnify 
out  of  the  public  treasury  the  persons  by  whom 
they  had  been  purchased,  and  to  refer  all  disputes 
to  legal  adjudication  ®\  But  these  attempts  at  re- 
conciliation proved  abortive ;  the  refugees  insisted 
upon  having  their  demands  investigated  by  an 
impartial  tribunal,  whilst  the  demus  claimed  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  them  itself  ®^  This  led  to 
fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  fugitives  in 
Sparta,  and  to  the  infliction  of  ftirther  fines;  at 
length  when  the  Cadmea  was  in  the  power  of 
Sparta,  Agesilaus  led  an  army  of  Spartans  against 
Phlius,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  expedition®^.  The  Phliasians 
made  a  desperate  resistance :  the  demagogue,  Del- 
phion,  resolutely  defended  the  place  amidst  the 
horrors  of  famine,  till  it  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender  in  01.  100.  2;  379.  B.  C;  Agesilaus 
left  a  garrison  there  until  a  hundred  men,  partly 
fugitives,  and  partly  such  as  had  remained  in  the 
town,  and  were  invested  with  sovereign  powers, 
should  have  pronounced  sentence  of  Ufe  and  death 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  completed  their  task 
of  framing  new  laws  ®*.  As  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, oligarchy  was  now  introduced,  and  was 
maintained  during  the  Boeotian  war. 


»  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4. 16.  16.  «  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  8—10. 

•■  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3.  10.  "  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3.  U— 17. 

•*  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  21—25. 
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5.  CORINTH. 

After  the  peace  of  Nicias  had  re-established  a 
friendly  feeling  between  Sparta  and  Corinth,  the 
latter  was  governed  by  the  Spartan  4)arty ;  this 
was  not  merely  a  consequence  of  its  political  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  reciprocal  dependence  between 
the  more  extended  commerce  of  the  rich,  and  the 
trades  and  crafts  of  the  inferior  members  of  the 
state,  prevented  the  usual  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween the  orders  and  the  animosities  they  engen- 
dered, but  also  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
hatred  it  bore  to  Athens;  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  here  oligarchy  greatly  preponderated  over 
democracy®*.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  there 
arose  a  counter-party,  which  brought  about  a  de- 
fection from  Sparta.  Its  leaders  were  Timolaus 
and  Polyanthes  ®^.  From  that  time  a  decided 
democracy,  the  chief  support  of  which  was  Argos^, 
existed  in  Corinth.  After  the  victory  of  Agesilaus, 
and  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Laco- 
nistae "  held  occasional  meetings,  and  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  adverse  party,  who  formed  Ihe  hor- 
rible project  of  murdering  them.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  festival  Eucleia,  they  were  surprised 
and  slaughtered,  no  quarter  was  granted,  not 
even  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the   sanc- 


**  This  is  evident  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  6. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5. 1. 

"  Xeooph.  Hell.  4.  4.  6,  says  of  the  oligarchs :  ahBSatvoi  afaviKofUvriv 
r^v  vSXiv  did  Tb  Kai  Bpovc  (towards  Argos)  Avaairaovat  xai  Apyog  dvri 
KopivBov  r^v  warpida  airGv  dvofid^KrOai  Kai  iroXtreiaf  [ikv  dvayxaZd' 
fuvoi  riJQ  Iv'Apyn  fitiixiiv,  «.  r.  \, 

"*  In  Xenoph.  4.  4.  3,  they  are  again  called  ot  j3eXrurroi  as  well  as  oi 
vXthrroi  (1 1).  Xenophon's  narrative  of  their  cabals  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  history  becomes  distorted,  when  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  party  feelings. 
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tuary  being  spared ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  perished 
in  this  butchery  ^,  five  hundred  escaped,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  made  war  upon  their 
native  city^,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison 
composed  of  Argives  and  other  aUies,  and  by  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  Iphicrates;  Lechasum  was 
surprised  and  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ^\  who  also  temporarily  occupied  the  Co- 
rinthian towns  Crommyon,  Epieicia,  and  Sidus,  so 
that  the  territory  of  Corinth  was  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  city  itself.  But  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  does  not  seem  to  have  secured  Autonomia 
to  these  places,  and  it  is  probable  that,  through 
the  aid  of  Sparta,  the  oligarchs  again  placed  them- 
selves at  the  helm,  whilst  the  Argive  garrison  of 
Acro-Corinth  was  sent  back  to  its  own  country. 

6.  THEBES. 

Party  feuds  arose  here  immediately  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  democrats  were  headed 
by  Ismenias,  the  friend  of  Thrasybulus  ^,  and  by 
Androclides,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Pelo- 
pidas**\  The  hostility  of  the  Thebans  to  Athens 
subsided,  and  hatred  to  Sparta  supplied  its  place. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Corinthian  war,  which  had 
been  promoted  by  the  efforts  of  the  above-men- 
tioned chiefs^,   the  ascendant  of  the  democrats 


*  With  Xenoph.  ubi  sup.,  coDf.  Diod.  14.  86,  whose  account,  though 
shorter,  is  mor^  satisfactory. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  5,  sqq<;  4.  5.  19. 

'*  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  7.  Still  more  expliciUv  Diod.  14.  86.  To  this  refers 
Iv  Atxaiif  vpodoeta.    Plat.  Menex.  245,  £.,  Andoc.  de  Pac.  cum  Spar.  98. 

9»  See  §  68.  n.  16.  Compare  Schleiermacher,  Plat.  2. 1.  537,  and  Socher 
(tib  Platen's  Schr.)  on  the  Menon. 

^  Plut,  Pelop.  5.  Plutarch  says  haipiiav — ^i\i\iv9tpov  &fia  cat  ^iffio- 
TiKt)v  tlvai  ioKovffav. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5.  1 ;  Paus.  3. 9.  5  ;  Plut.  Lys.  27. 
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became  firmly  established.  The  constitution  itself, 
which  had  always  been  adapted  to  a  democracy, 
and  which  the  dynasts  alone  had  prevented  from 
expanding  into  life,  and  vigour,  underwent  no 
change.  The  dynasts  found  a  suitable  instrument 
for  their  designs  in  the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Cadmea  was  followed  by  the  downfal 
of  the  democracy;  Ismenias  was  executed^,  and 
Archias,  Leontiades,  Philip,  and  Hypates^  now 
became  the  heads  of  the  oligarchical  government. 
Their  character  and  proceedings  were  like  those  of 
the  Thirty  in  Athens — despotic,  lawless,  avaricious, 
and  cruel.  Nor  do  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
seem  to  have  been  altered  even  now,  as  the  regular 
offices  of  state,  particularly  that  of  Polemarch^, 
were  administered  by  the  dynasts ;  but  civil  life  and 
civil  liberty  were  extinct  in  Thebes. 

Sparta  likewise  set  up  dynasties  ^  in  those  places, 
which  the  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
had  separated  from  Thebes,  e.  g.,  Thespiae,  etc. 
The  constitution  of  Orchomenus  seems  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  oligarchical  stability. 

Of  the  other  states  which  were  dependent  upon 
Sparta,  Hermione,  Troezen,  and  Halieis  maintained 
their  hereditary  and  firmly-rooted  aristocracy, 
whilst  Sicyon  and  Achaia  adhered  to  the  oligarchy 
introduced  by  Sparta.  No  exact  particulars  are 
known  of  Tegea  and  Phocis. 

But  in  all  the  states  on  which  oligarchy  had  been 
forcibly  obtruded,  the  despots  acknowledged   no 


«•  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2. 25. 36. 

»  Plut.  Pelop.  5.  11  ;  Xenoph.  5.  4. 2 ;  7.  3.  7. 

^  Leontiadet  was  already  Polemarch  when  PbcBbidaa  took  the  Cadmea. 
Xenoph.  5.  2.  30.  Archias  and  Philip  held  the  office  afterwards.  Pint. 
Pelop.  7,  ^  Xenoph.  5.  4.  46. 
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other  law  than  that  of  force^  while  Sparta  afforded 
her  countenance  and  support  to  the  outrages  they 
committed^.  Hence,  the  wannest  lovers  of  liberty 
among  the  citizens  and  demagogues  sought  safety 
in  flight,  whilst  the  refugees  assembled  in  large 
numbers,  and  looked  forward  with  impatience  to 
the  moment  for  assailing  their  domestic  tyrants 
and  Sparta;  many  towns  were  deserted  by  more 
than  half  their  citizens.  It  was  natural  that  des- 
potisms such  as  these  should  fall,  immediately  they 
were  attacked. 

III.  THE  INTERIOR  OF  SPARTA. 

§  70.  The  passage  of  Thucydides  cited  above  \ 
furnishes  us  with  an  appropriate  motto  for  the  en- 
suing exposition :  ''  Permanent  usages  are  suited 
to  a  peaceful  state,  but  those  which  are  compelled 
to  engage  in  vast  undertakings,  require  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  inventive  power."  Now  Sparta 
had  quitted  the  beaten  path  of  ancient  custom, 
and  entered  upon  a  more  extensive  field  of  enter- 
prise, to  which  she  had  been  stimulated  by  Alci- 
biades  the  stranger,  and  in  which  success  could 
only  be  ensured  by  qualities  like  his,  not  by  the 
ancient  Spartan  virtues;  moreover,  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  novel  and  untried  experiment  of  a 
naval  hegemony  was  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Spartan  supremacy. 

The  above  remark  is  the  more  applicable  to 
Sparta  as  the  intrinsic  essence  and  substance  of 
the  citizenship  rapidly  and  alarmingly  declined, 

**  The  Athenian  Antocles,  XenaphoB.  Hell.  6. 3.  8 : — roirttv  rAv  Apx6v' 

Karix^^v  tAq  x^Xcic*    Conf.  Diodor.  15.  5. 
>  Thuc.  1.  71.    See  ibove,  $  56.  n.  5. 
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while  every  assault  from  without  shook  to  their 
centre^  those  forced  and  unnatural  relations  which 
existed  in  her  internal  system^  and  which  the  lapse 
of  centuries  had  been  unable  to  consoUdate.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  ranks  of  the  citizens^  by  raising  inferior 
classes  of  inhabitants  to  the  enjoyment  of  superior 
rights;  but^  as  was  observed^  in  treating  of  the 
nature  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  chosen  for 
that  purpose^  these  were  not  endowed  with  the  fiill 
and  entire  rights  of  citizenship^  which  alone  formed 
the  basis  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  by 
which  alone  he  intended  that  they  should  be  re- 
presented and  maintained.  As  the  citizens  of  an- 
cient extraction  decreased^  the  regulations  affecting 
landed  property^  which  had  constituted  one  of  the 
main  props  of  the  Lycurgan  citizenship^  fell  into 
disuse.  The  law  concerning  heiresses  gave  rise  to 
a  very  unequal  distribution  of  property ;  the  estates 
of  the  ancient  citizens  who  had  been  swept  off  by 
war  were  not  bestowed  upon  new  'citizens,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  through  a  mean-spirited  jealousy  of  the 
naturalized  citizens,  the  state  would  not  act  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  by  taking  the  surplus  property 
into  its  own  hands,  and  redistributing  it  amongst 
deserving  individuals.  Hence,  the  accumulation 
of  private  property  was  encouraged  to  a  degree 
before  unknown ;  a  great  part  of  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  females  *,  who  grew  more  licentious, 
noisy,  and  importunate  as  their  wealth  increased  *, 
whilst  the  neglect  of  female  continence  with  which 

*  See  $  66.  <  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6. 1 1. 

«  Ibid.  2. 6.  7.    Cosf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  6. 5.  28 ;  Plat.  Agee.  31. 
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Lycurgus  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  charged  ^ 
gained  ground  with  the  disregard  of  legal  enact- 
ments. But  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus  an  incurable 
wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  laws .  for  the  regula- 
tion of  property  by  the  enactment  of  the  Ephor 
Epitadeus^  by  which  persons  were  authorized  to 
make  a  donation  of  their  landed  property  to  whom- 
soever they  pleased  ^  whereby  the  state  was  wholly 
deprived  of  the  little  power  it  had  still  retained 
of  rewarding  the  merits  of  new  citizens  by  grants 
of  land,  and  property  entirely  diverted  from  its  le- 
gitimate objects.  This  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  equally  injurious  permission  to  introduce 
the  precious  metals^  in  any  quantity,  which  an 
oracle  declared  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all 
the  evils  that  befel  Sparta  ^  After  Sparta  had 
assumed  the  maritime  supremacy  once  possessed 
by  Athens  she  levied  the  contributions  which  had 
been  exacted  by  that  state,  and  which  brought 
her  in  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand talents^.  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  brought 
home  abimdance  of  treasiu'e  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  war;  the  latter  dedicated  a  hundred 
talents  to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  as  the  tenth  part 
of  his  Asiatic  spoil  ^^  This  impaired  the  man- 
hood and  courage  of  individuals,  the  confidence 
they  inspired,  and  the  moral  force  of  the  law, 

*  AristoL  Pol.  2. 6. 5. 

'  Pint.  Agis.  5 :  lliivai  rbv  o7cov  avrov  tal  r^  KXifpov,  if  rcc  iBsKoi, 
Kai  Jivvra  dovvai,  Kai  KaraXnrtiv  itanOkfUvoy*  Conf.  on  this  law  Manio« 
Sparta,  1.  2. 152 ;  3.  1.  263,  sqq. ;  Tittmann,  Griech.  StaaUT.  660.  n.  94  ; 
Miiller,  Dor.  2.  194,  sqq. 

^  Plat.  Lysand.  17.  Bat  it  must  be  obsenred,  that  there  were  gold  and 
silver  in  Sparta  before  Lysander  brought  home  the  treasure  he  had  collected 
in>war. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  623:  a  ftXoxpiffMirM  Siroprav  6Xti,  dXXo  H 

»  Diod.  14. 10.  >•  Xenoph.  Hell.  4. 3. 21. 
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without  increasing  the  effective  power  of  the 
state.  It  did  not  even  furnish  it  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  services  of  strangers ;  for  in 
spite  of  its  large  revenue  the  public  treasury  was 
by  no  means  well  filled  ",  which  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  inability  of  the  public  officers  to 
adapt  the  financial  system  to  the  new  order  of 
things^  and  above  all  to  the  total  absence  of  public 
honesty.  Gylippus  was  the  first  who  sullied  the 
lustre  of  his  exploits  by  his  notorious  peculations  ". 
What  availed  the  law  forbidding  private  itidividuals 
to  possess  the  precious  metals  ^^  ?  At  first,  those 
who  possessed  silver  or  gold,  through  fear  of 
punishment,  deposited  their  treasures  in  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  in  Arcadia  ^^ ;  the  state 
itself  was  not  long  before  it  sanctioned  their  pos- 
session by  imposing  heavy  fines,  for  instance,  no 
less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas  on 
Phcebidas  ^^  The  love  of  gain  was  accompanied  by 
an  increased  passion  for  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
This  operated  upon  the  public  discipline  still  more 
injuriously  than  the  general  avarice  itself,  and  sap- 
ped the  very  foundations  of  the  citizenship.  During 
a  protracted  residence  in  foreign  countries  the  war- 
rior had  ample  opportunities  of  indulging  in  illicit 
pleasures;  whilst  the  restrictions  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  outwardly  observing  the  laws,  gra- 
dually estranged  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from 
their  true  spirit ;  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  while 
they  securely  revelled  in  luxury  abroad,  they  pur- 


"  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  6. 23,  who  indaed  might  affirm  this  with  still  more  tiutb 
of  hifi  age. 

»  Plot.  Lya.  16;  Diod.  13.  106. 

"  Plut.  Lys.  16.  **  Athen.  233,  F. 

»  Plut.  Pelop.  6 ',  emit.  Miiller,  Dor.  2. 210. 21 1. 
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sued  it  with  equal  avidity  in  secret  at  home*^ 
Add  to  this  that  the  laws  gradually  lost  their  secu- 
rity and  sanction,  the  relation  of  political  life  to 
religion  became  powerless,  and  faith  and  confi- 
dence were  extinguished.  The  Spartans  delibe- 
rated at  a  meeting  at  Delphi  concerning  a  peace, 
without  consulting  the  oracle  '^.  Agesilaus,  the 
favourite  hero  of  the  pious  Xenophon,  did  not 
neglect  to  consult  appearances  it  is  true,  but  he 
made  his  devotion  yield  to  his  policy^,  and  his 
policy  to  his  passions. 

Amidst  this  general  decline  of  morality  and  na- 
tional feeling,  it  was  natural  that  the  discordances 
which  had  arisen  in  the  legal  position  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  commonwealth,  should  produce 
constantly-increasing  exasperation  and  animosity. 
The  remnant  of  the  ancient  citizens  still  continued 
to  engross  all  political  power,  and  to  assert  the 
most  arrogant  pretensions.  The  Ephors  stretched 
out  their  Briarean  arms,  crushed  every  attempt  at 
independent  agency  in  a  Amctionary,  and  sup- 
pressed all  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech,  on  the 
abuses  by  which  the  pubUc  system  was  disgraced. 
Ephors  themselves  or  their  deputies,  accompanied 
the  general  to  the  field,  or  went  thither  to  examine 
his  conduct  as  before  ^^.  But  notwithstanding  the 
power  they  possessed,  they  did  nothing  to  fill  up 
the  chasm  which  divided  the  conflicting  elements 

**  Aristoti  Pol.  2.  6. 16.  It  is  impotsible  not  to  recognize  an  allusion  to 
the  change  in  the  condition  of  Sparta  in  Plat,  de  Repub.  8.  547.  548. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.27: — nf  fikv  Bf*f  oifBkv  iKoivtaffavro  —  airrol  Sk 
ipovXivovTo* 

**  Ageiilaus  had  received  jnst  snch  a  response  as  he  desired  from  the  oracle 
in  Olympia ;  the  Ephors  ordered  him  to  consul t  that  in  Delphi  too  ;  he  asked 
whether  the  son  considered  advisable  what  the  father  did.  Plot  Apophth. 
6.  773. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4.  2.  ubi  sup. 
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of  the  state^  and  to  bring  worth,  services,  and  civil 
rights,  into  just  harmony  and  proportion.  Hence, 
the  indignation  of  such  as  had  been  oppressed 
and  shut  out  from  preferment  became  ungovern- 
able ;  Cinadon  declared  that  they  detested  the 
Homoioi  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  de- 
vour them  raw  ***.  Resistance  was  made  in  various 
quarters  to  the  encroachments  of  these  degenerate 
representatives  of  the  privileged  orders.  First  and 
foremost  by  those  brave  men  who  had  worked 
their  way  from  an  humble  station  by  their  talents 
and  courage,  and  had  not  been  endowed  by  the 
state  with  rights  proportioned  to  the  important 
services  they  had  rendered  it,  on  which  account 
they  were  eager  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
excluded  them  from  rank  and  privilege.  Secondly, 
by  the  original  chiefs  of  the  government,  the 
kings,  whose  power  was  entirely  broken,  and  who 
were  subjected  to  frequent  and  bitter  mortifica- 
tions from  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  Ephors, 
who  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  them  for  their 
lives  ^\  Nevertheless,  the  third  Agis  was  the  first 
king  who  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  Amongst  the  first  class  above  de- 
scribed we  may  number  Brasidas,  though  he  had 
neither  the  inclination  to  plot  against  the  con- 
stitution, nor  the  same  causes  for  dissatisfaction 
as  the  new  citizens ;  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  Dercyllidas,  who  was  as  crafty  and  scheming** 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 3.  20 :  —  oMva  6vvav9ai  Kpvirrfiv  rb  fti)  oifx  ^^^ 
&v  Kal  ufUiv  iffOUiv  aifT&v, 

**  The  attacks  upon  the  kingly  power  began  before  the  Pertiaa  war ;  and 
they  derived  strength  from  the  cabals  of  the  kings  and  the  royalists.  Hence 
the  long  lists  of  insulted  princes :  Demaratus  obliged  to  fly»  Leutychidas  in 
eiile  at  Tegea,  Olymp.  77.  4,  PIcistoanaz  banisbMl,  Olymp.  83.  4,  his  son 
Pansanias  condemned  to  death  and  forced  to  fly  to  Tegea,  Olymp.  96. 2. 

"  Ephor.  ap.  Atb.  II.  500.  C:  ^v  ydp  oi^kv  Iv  r^  rpdwi^  AaKutvttbv 
oifV  iiwkovv  txinv,  dXXd  iroKh  rh  Tavovpyov,  K.  r.  X. 
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as  the  other  was  bold  and  energetic.  A  more 
decided  hostility  ta  existing  institutions  was  dis- 
played by  Lysander,  who  had  nothing  of  the 
Spartan  character^  but  its  abstinence  from  sensual 
pleasures  and  its  perfidy  ",  and  whilst  he  followed 
the  steps  of  Alcibiades  in  his  attempts  to  accustom 
the  Spartans  to  the  sea,  he  introduced  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  innovations,  and  corrupted  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  confided  in  him,  as  long  as  they 
needed  his  assistance.  Pausanias  justly  declares, 
that  with  all  his  victories  he  rather  injured  than 
benefited  his  country  **.  Formed  by  nature  to  be 
the  flatterer  of  the  great  **,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
youthfid  Cyrus  to  grant  him  considerable  subsi- 
dies :  but  Sparta  degraded  herself;  and  the  noble 
indignation  of  Callicratidas  at  the  haughtiness  with 
which  that  prince  (a  Barbarian)  treated  him  (a 
Greek)  the  commander-in-chief  and  representative 
of  his  nation^,  shows  how  low  Sparta  had  sunk. 
Besides  this,  after  their  necessities  were  supplied, 
they  began  to  feel  a  rapacious  craving  for  riches, 
which  all  the  treasures  of  Persia  were  not  able  to 
satisfy.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  the 
people,  and  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon 
his  countrymen  by  enabUng  them  to  maintain  their 
hegemony,  Lysander  could  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing those  constitutional  impediments  by  which  he 
was  excluded  firom  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs  at 
home ;  they  accepted  his  gifts,  contented  themselves 
with  the  old  establishments,  and  soon  grew  weary 


**  Tbeopomp.  ap.  Ath.  12.  543.  B.    Manso,  Sparta,  3.  2.  44,  saq. 

**  Paiisan.  9.  33.  6.  ^  PluL  Lvs.  2 :  Ocpairf  vruc^c  rfiv  ivvarStv. 

"  See  the  admirable  description  in  Plat.  Lys.  6;  conf.  Xenopb.  I.  6.  6.  7, 
wbo,  indeed,  onl^  mentions  the  order  of  Cyrus,  that  Callicratidas  should  wait 
two  days,  but  this  is  sufficient 
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of  the  presumption  of  the  haughty  donor.  Hence 
resulted  collisions  between  the  chiefs  of  the  state 
and  Lysander;  his  endeavours  were  counteracted 
by  king  Pausanias^,  and  with  still  greater  effect 
by  Agesilaus^  who  with  the  galling  ridicule  and 
insolence  which  a  Spartan  so  well  knew  how  to 
employ,  subjected  him  to  various  mortifications, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  a  common  citizen  ®. 
Lysander  is  said  hereupon  to  have  conceived  the 
design  of  subverting  the  constitution  ^,  or  at  any 
rate  of  facilitating  access  to  the  kingly  office.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cinadon  an  ancient  Spartan  in 
virtue  and  courage,  was  inspired  by  loftier  aims 
than  Lysander;  he  strove  to  obtain  for  himself 
and  his  companions  the  fiill  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  resolved  not  to  occupy  a  lower  position  in  the 
poUtical  scale  than  those  who  had  not  performed 
more  than  himself.  But  he  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  belong  to  the  Homoioi.  Wherefore  leaguing 
with  those  who  laboured  under  like  disabilities 
with  himself,  he  determined  to  extort  by  force  that 
which  was  unjustly  withheld ;  but,  before  the  plot 
was  ripe  was  for  execution,  Cinadon  and  his  com- 
panions were  discovered  and  condemned  to  die  an 
ignominious  death  **,  Olyrop.  95.  4 ;  397.  B.  C. 

These  two  were  opposed  by  Agesilaus,  at  that 
time  the  apparent  champion  of  the  constitution, 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  main- 
spring of  the  political  system.  Trained  up  in  the 
ancient  Spartan  discipline,  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the 

«  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  29. 

**  Plut.  Lys.  23 ;  Ages.  8.    Agesilaus  made  bim  his  Kptiaialriig, 

**  Plut.  Lys.  24.  26.31;  Ages.  20;  Lacon.  Apopth.  5.  796.  797;  Died. 
14.3. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5. 11  :  iiaurtyovfuvo^  Kai  ccvrov/tcvoc  avTOQ  ri  koX  ol 
fttr  aifTov  Kard  rtiv  irdXiv  irtptriyovTo. 
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external  observanew  ei^aioed  by  the  ia^s  '^.; 
added -to  his  person^  brayery^  military  talefits,- 
hilxty  to  inferiors,  and  a  prudent  plianoy  towards 
the  Ephors  ^,  g^ned  him  the  favour  and  attach 
metit  of  all  ranks  of  the  community.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  his  accession  he  quelled  the  conspiracy 
of  Cinadon,  and  then  began  to  counteractr  ^ 
designs  of  Lysander.  Lysandefs  staunchest  a(ib- 
herents  were  without  Sparta  amongst  the  Deoarch% 
some  of  whom  had  gone  so  &if  as  to  raise  altaiv 
and  offer  up  sacrifices  to  him^,  and  so  long  4B 
Sparta  thought  fit  to  assert  the  more  extended 
circle  of  her  hegemony,  she  could  not  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  Lysander  and  his  creatures.  But 
Agesilaus  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  replace 
the  Spartan  system  upon  its  former  secure  ImsiS'; 
instead  of  this,  he  opposed  the  schemes  of  Lysatt- 
der  in  the  hope  of  bemg  able  to  occupy  that  placid 
which  the  personal  quidities  of  the  latter  enafaleil 
him  to  fill,  on  which  account  he  strove  to  maii^ 
tain  the  foreign  empire  of  the  state,  and  even  weiit 
beyond  Lysander  in  his  efforts  to  extend  it 

The  calamities  which  resulted  to  Sparta  froip 
the  measures  of  Agesilaus,  were  but  ill*<liteguiaed 
beneath  the  tinsel  and  glare  of  his  victories.  The 
chief  effect  of  his  military  virtues,  which  blinded 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon,  was  to  tempt  a  state  in 
need  of  internal  reform  and  invigoration  to  embark 
in  enterprises,  which  could  only  end  in  total  esf- 
haustion.  To  gratify  his  passion  for  war,  his  thirst 
of  fame,  and  above  all,  his  hatred  to  Thebes,  he 

«  Plut.  Ages.  3.  19.  "  Plttt.  Ag«i.  4, 

**  Plut  Lyt.  18  from  Duris.    This  roust  merely  be  referred  te  heroic  wor- 

ebtp,  like  that  of  a  Kritrrtie,  as  in  the  case  of  Bxasidas,  and  the  ic|)ftk<vt-r 

Utivifi  —  wc  Otifi  must  be  limited  accordingly. 
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conducted  Sparta,  who  now  began  to  quit  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow,  and  had  grown  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  fortifying  herself  by  the  virtues 
of  her  citizens  at  home — ^by  a  path  of  blood  and 
treachery,  to  a  height  where  the  ground  sunk 
from  beneath  his  feet.  His  conduct  at  home  was 
by  no  means  free  from  reproach,  and  he  differed 
from  Agis  at  a  later  period,  who  firmly  resisted 
all  encroachments  upon  the  royal  dignity.  He 
truckled  to  the  Ephors,  in  order  to  deter  them 
from  throwing  obstacles  in  his  way  ^,  and  he  was 
punished  by  them  for  courting  the  favoiu'  of  the 
citizens^.  Nevertheless,  popular  opinion  was  so 
entirely  with  him,  that  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  ^. 
That  he  had  a  party  against  him,  may  be  collected 
from  various  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  ^. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  his  campaign  to  compel  the 
Phliasians  to  receive  back  the  oligarchs  they  had 
expelled,  many  persons  declared  that  it  was  impo- 
litic to  make  war  upon  a  city  containing  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  refri- 
gees*.  Antalcidas  likewise  judiciously  observed, 
when  Agesilaus  had  been  wounded  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Thebans,  that  he  now  reaped  the  fruits 
of  the  instructions,  which  he  had  given  them  in  the 
art  of  war  by  his  campaigns  ^.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  the  multitude  on  his  side,  and  was  supported 
by   the   spirit   of  his   age.     Thus   by   entangling 


**  Aristotle  prolMbly  refers  to  him  when  be  says*  Pol.  2.  6.  14,  Srifiayuytiv 
ahro^C  (the  Ephors)  ijvayKaZovro  Kai  oc  PaviXtTg, 

**  Plut.  Ages.  4.  28.  *>  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4.  27 ;  Plut  Ages.  10. 

>v  See  at  large  Plot.  Ages.  26.  '*  Xenoph.  5.  3.  16. 

*  Plut.  Ages.  26:  *H  naXd  StSatrKdXia  vapd  Btipaiutv  AwoXafipapnc, 
fii^  povKofikvovt  ahrahq  fii|^  liriirrafi^vovc  ptaj^frBai  iMiiaQ.  Coof.  Lacon* 
Apophth.  6.  801. 

▼OL.  II.  z 
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Sparta  in  quarjrels  aud  rash  entorprisaSj  he  es^posed 
her  to  a  series  of  violent  shocks^  which  at  leogth 
so  enfeebled  ber,  that  after  having  beheld  the 
downfal  of  her  foreign  despotism,  ahe  began  to 
tremble  for  the  existence  of  her  power  at  home* 
And  yet  this  very  Agesilaus  declined  the  GQmms^v^ 
of  the  army  after  the  liberation  of  the  Cadmea» 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  had  involved  the  ^t^te 
in  disputes^  by  assisting  the  dynasts  ^ ! 

B*  The  victory  of  Democracy  over  the  Hegemony 
and  Oligarchical  system  of  Sparta. 

I.   THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY  OF  ATHENS   FROM  ITS 
RESTORATION  TO  THE  TIME  OF  PHILIP. 

§  71.  We  left  Athens  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty.  The  refugees  and  exiles  having  assembled 
in  large  numbers^  the  boldest  amongst  them^  ^ndf^r 
the  command  of  Thrasybulus,  attacked  and  d^ 
feared  the  soldiers  of  the  Thirty^  took  yp.  tjieir 
position  in  the  Piraeus^  repulsed  the  assaults  of  th^ 
enemy,  and  killed  Critias  and  others  of  thpir  chiefs  \ 
This  disheartened  the  t3rra^ts  and  restored  cQur^g^ 
to  the  people,  who  now  openly  revolted.  Xkf 
Thirty,  ynth  the  exception  of  Phidon  and  Era- 
tosthenes %  escaped  to  Eleusis,  from  whence^  and 
fiE^m  Salamis,  three  hundred  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent inhabitants  had  been  led  out  and  put  to 
death  \  Democracy,  howevejr,  was  not  immediately 
restored,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous  parti- 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4. 13  i-^iv  €U«i^Cf  ^fi,  it  vrpanyyoiHi  Xi^my  Pi  toXa- 
TOi,  ^  'AytyffiXffoc*  ftuwc  fiotiBiiitfM  reic  rvodwotg,  wpayfuara,  ry  w4Xei 
wapix^*  ^  Xenopb.  Hell.  2.  4. 1—19. 

*  LysiM  adv.  Entoaih.  420. 

*  Xenaph.  Hell.  3.  4.  S—tO;  Diodor.  14.  32;  Lysiu  adv.  Emtosth,  418; 
adv.  Agoiat.  450. 
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sans  6f  the  oligarchs  and  the  apprehensit)ns  eht^r- 
fained'  of  Sparta,  the  supreme  power  was  confided 
trt  ten  men,  called  Decaduchi*,  who  had  been 
chosen  from  the  ten  Phylae*,  and  in  this  respect 
might  be  compared  with  Strategi  or  other  offlcersi 
of  the  former  democracy,  and  who  moreover  called 
themselves  the  sworn  enemies  of  Critias;  these, 
however,  very  soon  proved  that  they  were  resolved 
to  form  a  decarchy,  upon  the  same  principle  as  those 
of  Lysander.  One  of  them,  Phidon,  had  belonged  to 
the  Thirty  ^.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  carry  on  a 
correspondence  with  that  body  in  Eleusis,  but  ap- 
plied to  Sparta  and  to  Lysander  for  assistance.  It 
has  been  already  stated^  that  king  Pausanias  and  the 
Ephors  who  accompanied  him,  felt  no  inclination 
to  maintain  the  adherents  of  that  chief,  instead  of 
which,  they  interposed  and  brought  aboiit  a  recon- 
dliation,  between  those  in  the  Piraeus  and  those  in 
the  city.  None  were  considered  enemies  of  the 
irtate  but  the  Thirty  in  Eleusis,  together  with  the 
Eleven  and  the  Ten  from  the  Piraeus,  who  appear 
to' have  followed  them*^.  The  Thirty  now  armed, 
but  their  leaders  soon  fell  into  the  hand^  of  the 
Athenians,  who  put  them  to  death  ®. 

*  Harpoet.  dha,  from  Androtion  aod  Lysiu. 

*  XeD9ph.  Hell.  2.  2,  24.  *  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  420. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  38.  The  ten  Decaduchi,  and  the  ten  oiBe^rs  in  the 
PinBttf  during  the  government  of  the  Thirty,  are  confounded  vnih  each  other. 
Corn.  Nep.  Thrasyb.  3,  says, — ne  qui  praeter  trigiota  tyrannos  et  decern,  (|Ut 
pplttt  pmlora*  creali  superioris  miir«  crudelitaUs  erant  nfli,  afioerentur  axjho. 
etc.  But  against  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Xenoph.  KeU.  2.  4.  3o: — 
^tikhu  h  hri  tA  iavttiv  Mtfrotc*  irX^y  rwM  Tf>(4MDayrit,,jriii  rAv  Mmmt 
Kal  T&v  iv  ry)  Tltipaui  dpldvnav  ^cica.  Amongst  the  fframmariaos  Har^ 
pocratioo  is  in  error  in  v.  MoXiric — ^  rioy  iv  Utipatil  ol  c  dpa  furd  tovq 
Tf^Korra  diwt  apx<f^fC  ijpxw  ^v  Uttpmiit  r.  t**  \.\  ae  weU  as  FkalSut  in 
T.  MoXinic.  conf.  Bekk.  Anecd.  235,  in  which  passages  Uie  real  sense  re- 
quires  Kara,  for  aiisr  the  Thirty  there  were  no  decemvirs  in  the  democratic 
Pireos,  see  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  26,  sqq.  The  error  is  pointed  out  by  Taylor, 
Vit.  Lys.  136.  13T;  Morns  ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  I ;  Wytt*ib»  ad  Erlog. 
Hist.  410,  sqq.  *  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  43. 

z2 
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Through  the  exertions  of  Thrasybulufr'  and  hte 
counsellor  Archnnis*^  an  amnesty  -was  now  pro* 
claimed,  from  which  none  were  exclnded  but  the 
persons  above  mentioned^  and  those  only  in  case 
they  refused  to  give  an  account  of  their  con* 
duct " ;  that  the  Athenians  were  capable  of  exercis* 
ing  such  command  over  themselves,  considering 
the  exasperation  of  the  numerous  victims  of  the 
oppressions  and  misusage  of  the  dynasts,  and  the 
vindictive  character  of  the  Greeks  generally '%  is, 
indeed,  a  circumstance  calculated  to  call  forth  aH 
the  surprise  and  admiration  which  the  ancients 
testify  in  narrating  it".  A  very  honourable  fea- 
ture in  the  conduct  of  the  victors  was,  that  the 
amnesty  was  extended  to  the  children  of  the  Thirty, 
who  were,  accordingly,  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  town  ^*.  It  was  then  enacted  that  the  B«ile 
should  refuse  to  receive  any  endeixis  or  apagoge 
relating  to  past  events ;  a  clause  to  this  efibct  ww 
appended  to  the  oath  of  the  Buleut»^^-  The 
judges  took  a  similar  oath  ^^.  Those  who  had  seri^d 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  Thirty  were  compelled  to  ue- 
fund  their  pay  ^^,  and  tables  containing  their  namte 
•were  publicly  exhibited".  The  demus  afterwards 
considered  it  a  gain  to  send  them  to  the  army  in 

» 

•  Coro.  Nep.  Thrasyb.  3.  *     ,    *®  Taylor,  Vit.  LyB.6.  141.  142. 

r&v  oifiivi,  irXi)v  r&v  rpiiucovra  Koi  r&v  Mtxa  (Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  38, 
has  the  Bha  besides,  see  above,  and  this  must  be  added ;  conf.  Ullrich.  jPour 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  260)  *  o{}3k  roOriav,  8c  ^^  iOiXoi  tv96vctc  M6vai  r^c 
^PXnCf  ^Q  ^pXtv. 

^  Critias,  ap.  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 92,  declares,  Kai  etoi  fikv  iffvov  wi&ai 
traPoXal  voXirti&v  Bavarri^Spoi. 

IS  See  the  passages  in  Taylor.  Vit  Lys.  143.  a.  11. 

**  Demosth.  adv.  Boeot.  de  Dot.  1018. 4.  5 ; — ohdi  ro^  rCiprptAtdpra  vU*c 
^vyahvnai  Ik  rqc  ir6\fit}^  ij^iuvart.  '*  Andoc.  de  Myst.  44, 

'•  Andoc.  ubi  sop. ;  gat  oif  fivrimKoxritnt  oWt  dXX^  (e  cotej.  Reisk.) 
mlfTonai  *  il/tjdnovnai  ik  kotA  roitc  cciiiivovc  v6uovc. 

^f  Lysias  adv.  Manlith.  674-,  conf.  BSckh,  Pub.  Ec<m.  1.  269. ' 

**  Lysias  de  Evand.  Dokinas,  795. 
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Amsji <9*  In>  ovi&r  to<>  i pl^event  •  ByopphmQy  fcom  [de- 
feating^ the  piToviaionB  of  the  amnesty,  ArchiBWf  had 
caused  a  Tetotutton  to  be  passed^  whLoh  Bequre^  to 
the  accused,  peculiar  advantttges  in  coiiductijQg  hi$ 
defence  ^^ ;  but  this  could  not  subdue  the  passion  of 
the  Athenians,  for  litigation ;  a  number  of  lawsuits 
GOon  proclaimed  the  inefBcacy  of  the  amnesty; 
prosecutors  even  appeared  against  the  former 
Four  Hundred^,  and  it  was  one  of  the  charges 
against  Socrates,  that  he  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Critias'^ 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  DEMOCRACY, 

J  The  Archonship  of  EucUd^^. 

-  Even  before  the  total  overthrow  of  the  oligarchs 
m^  the  declaration  of  the  amnesty,  Archons  had 
beexip  chosen^,  Euclid  being  Eponymua,  Ol.  94«  2-; 
408.1  B*  O.  The  archonship  of  Euclid  forms  a 
most  important  epoch  in  the  civil  annals  of  the 
tA^tbeaians,  as  its  effects  were  perceptible  in  every 
objedt' of  public  life^  from  the  constitution  and  laws 
'tkmn  to  the  very  alphabet ;  every  thmg  bears  the 
ilmpress  of  regeneration^  and  whatever  was  not 
stamped  afresh  fell  into  disuse.  The  order  of 
things  before  Euclid,  and  that  which  subsisted  after 
him,  are   contrasted  as  the  old  and  new  time^^ 

>»  See  $  68.  n.  29. 

^  Isocrat.  adv.  Callim.  618 ;  vofiov  tOioOt,  av  ric  BiKdZrjTcu  irapa  rove 
SprovCr  i^tva%  Ttf  ^vyovTi  vapaypd^afrBai,  to^q  ik  dpxovrae  iripi  roytov 
irpStrov  tlffdyiiv,  \iynv  Sk  vporipov  rbv  Trapaypaif/dfuvov,  r.  r.  X. 

'*  Lysias  adv.  Nicom.  844.  '^  ^schin.  io  Timocr.  169. 

.^  Compare  at  large  Taylor,  Vit.  Lya.  140, sqq. 

^*  Xeoopb.  Uell.  2.  4.  43.  The  final  recoQcUiatiou  appears  to  have  been 
effected  ia  the  mooth  Boedromion ;  see  PluU  de  Gloria  Atb.  ap.  Taybr,  Vit. 
Lys.  139. 

^  'Air'  VAKktiiov  apxovroQ»  Ocmostb.  in  Macart.  1067.  14,  s^q.,  required, 
in  strictness,  to  be  added  to  every  law.    On  the  period  before  Luclid  as  the 
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oiTlieoUgiairchs  bad  disorgftiiized  the  vrfadleodoiid 
system^  atid  the  i^-iestablishment.  o£«  ^  dbmoorecy 
wajs  a  tiask  by  no  means  eiusy  of  aocooiqplifilnwnt; 
the  adherents  of  the  oligarehy  were  ^till  nunwrous^ 
and  sought  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  oUgarcfaieai 
institutions  as  they  possibly  could,  tn  order  to 
avert  the  dangers  they  apprehended  from  demoGnu- 
tic  commotions.  Hence  Phormisius  proposed,  that 
none  but  landholders  should  be  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  government.  This  measure,  which  wouU 
have  excluded  five  thousand  citizens  from  partici- 
pation in  the  administration,  was  rejected^.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  psephism  proposed  by  Tisfb- 
menus,  for  appointing  twenty  men,  invested  with 
provisional  authority,  to  determine  upon  the  plan 
of  administration  ^,  was  adopted ;  a  Bule  was>  thdn 
j'electied,  and  five  hundred  Nomothetee  appointed 
to  restore,  or,  in  case  of  need,  to  remodel  the  con;- 
istitution  and  laws  of  Solon.  These  ordinandi 
were  .  hereaipon  revived  with  all  tbe  democratic 
additions  which  had  been  made  to  thjem.bydi»- 
jthenes  and  other  legislators.  The  psephism  lof 
Demophantus  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  <d€|- 
itaoor^cy,  by  awarding  the  punishment  of  dea^fa  tp 
any  one  who  should  be  declared  guilty  of  aspiring 
to  tyranny^;  and  this  was  rendered  still  moile 
solemn  and  emphatic  by  the  oath  of  tbe  Phyktss 

land   Demotsd  to  kill  the  culprit^;   it  was  ^Iso 

■ « 

oM  time,  see  JEBch'm.  in  Tiro.  65  -,  cai  icrut  ravra  axvpa,  &9irep  rd  Ivl  Tuip 
TpiaKovra,  ^  rSi  vpb  EvfcXct^ov*  (^nf.  I^eniosth.  in  Timocr.  741.  29;  ro^ 
filv  ovv  irpo  E^rXfi^ov  apnovTOQ  iStf  koX  tovq  v^oipa  iraXaiovQ, 

^  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de  Lys.  $  32.  p.  271 .  Tauchn.     Lysias  wrote  a  speech 
against  it.    At  the  same  time  a  distrihution  of  land  wa#  ppssihJy.J^ade  to 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  to  indemnify  thean  ^for  tUe  los*  >pf  their 
estates  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  dynasts.  Isocrat.  de  Big.  620. 
^  Andoc.  de  Mys^.  39.  40 ;  conf.  l^oJU  8.  1 12 ;  oi  Euoffc 
^  Andoc.  ubi  sup.  47  ;  conf.  13.  ^  Aodoc*  ubi  sup*  47.  48. 
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deolorod' (Capital  ko  retetn  possesBiofn  of  dnj^iice 
beyxoid*  the  sppikinted  term  ^.  On  tbe  other  haiad, 
td*  guard  the  laws  agednst  the  efifects  of  popidar 
oapme>  it  Ur&s  enacted,  that  no  unwritten  ordi^ 
lialMter'shduld  be  used,  and  that  no  psephism  of  thd 
4iDundl  or  the  body  of  the  peopk  should  be  psm^ 
mounl;  to  t^  kw^^  To  the  same  head  must  be 
t^rmd  the  protection  afforded  to  personal  liberty 
by  the  statute^  enacdng,  that  no  decree  against  a 
^drivate  individual  should  have  force^  until  it  had 
received  the  assent  of  six  thousand  citizens,  whd 
^dre  to  vote  secretly  ^%  which,  in  some  mea^ 
«ard,  opemted  as  a  revival  of  ostracism.  But  Ih6 
lehief  «}f  these  restorative  laws  was  that  of  Diocles, 
(Trhich  appears  to  have  been  passed  the  year  after 
(thi^  aarchonship  of  Euclid  ^%  declaring  that  all  the 
5awa  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Euclid,  whiidfa  bad 
•mat  been  ft>amed  by  the  oligarchs,  and  in  the  next 
^iMxt,  those  of  the  archonship  of  Euolid,  should 
iiaveeffiedt  without  exception;  but  that  those  passed 
adbfeeqUently  to  that  period  were  only  to  commence 
^operation  from  the  day  of  their  enactment,  unless  a 
ptotittukr  day  should  have  been  specified  for  thdt 
punrpose  ^.  However,  the  orators  no  less  frequently 
iiall  alt  the  ordinances  of  thd  new  democracy  So- 
lon's laws,  than  they  omit  the  words  ''firom  tbe 
afebonship  of  Euclid." 

'  Nioomachus,  who  had  already  been  a  hind  of 
archive-keeper  before  the  government  of  the  Thir- 
ty**, was  appointed  Antigrapheus  of  the  Solonic/ 

*  Andoc.  47 ;  conf.  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  2%. 

«  Andoc.  ubi  sup.  42.  »  Awioc.  ubi  Mp. 

**  PetU  y.  d.  Att.  G«s.  p.  196.  ed.  WesMl. 

^  Demostb.  in  Timocr.  713 ;  conf.  Meier  d«  Don.  Damn.  71.  n.  SSa. 

^  Lysiai  adv.  Nicomach.  847. 
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IkiicmQic^  and' other  lavrs  &S  ithe  ii£W  ^iitmoi^^ncf^^^ 
He^  YFfiis  also  inatilucted  hy  tha  state  libraniUyi/ to 
introduce  the  Ionian  alphabet  ^  which  it  was  proM 
posed  to  render  general,  by  using  it  in  dtaAvikig  .up^ 
the  laws.  Nicomachus  was  allowed  four  months 
to  perform  his  task,  but  took  six  years  to  cofcur^ 
plete  it'"^,  and  was  accused  of  various  falsifica^ 
tions,  particularly  by  inserting  several  expensive 
holidays  ^  in  the  table  of  festivals. 

What  effect  these  organic  changes,  in  which  the 
foundations  of  the  constitution  had  been  laid  anew, 
produced  upon  the  public  system  in  Athens  during 
the  ensuing  period,  cannot,  from  the  defectiveness  of 
our  sources,  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy* 
Lysiag  and  Andocides  only  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  (fae 
threshold.  Xenophon,  in  treating  of  Grecian-  hi^ 
tory,  was  not  disposed  to  say  much  of  the  interior  o£ 
Athens^;  the  treatise  on  the  republic  of  the  Atfaeq 
nians  -relates  to  this  period  of  history,  it  is- trui9y 
but  its  contents  are  still  more  suspicious  than^thd 
name  oif  its  author;  whilst  the  insipid  Diodorus 
had  neither  perspicacity  nor  vigour  cmough  toi 
delineate  a  political  system.  The  state  of- public 
affairs  till  the  commencement  of  Philip's  careeity 
during  which  interval  Athens  did  not,  even  m  ita 
external  relations,  occupy  a  prominent  positiDo/ 
may  be  characterized  upon  the  whole  as  fluctuating^ 
between  good  and  evil;  the  revival  of  democi^cy 
did  not  restore  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
national  character ;  the  few  noble^ninded  citizens 
who  had  escaped  the  corruption  of  the  age  and 

^  Lysias  ubi  sup.  837,  sqq. 

^  See  citat.  ap.  Taylor,  Vit.  Lys.  p.  Ml  ;  besides  which,  compare  Suidas, 
Xauitav  6  ^$/«oc*  ^  Lys,  adv.  Nicom.  864. 

*  Lys.  adv.  Micom.  839.  854. 


rdse^«apeiwf>to'4jhe  iicte  ef  the  muitHmdei  ^etaieAi 
touir^ '  «a  itr^dse the'  career  of  dcfmoraliiaationi  hdt 
infmiti,  and,  at  the  foeginnifig  of  Philip's  a^,  we 
behold  AtlienB  fast  Ednking  into  moral  and  poKtioai 
extinotionw  Bxact  particulars  of  this  interval  can 
only  bei  collected  from  the  actual  changes  which 
were  effbcted  in  the  constitution  ;  but  the  following 
period  presents  ampler  materials  for  a  survey  of 
political  life  in  all  its  bearings. 

PERSONAL  RANK. 

'.  In  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  variety 
6f  base  ingredients  had  been  mixed  up  with  the 
citizenship*  One  of  the  earliest  laws  during  the 
a/rch(m$hip  of  EucUd>  was  that  proposed  by  Aristo^ 
f^on/the  Akenian^  whereby  all  persons  not  bdrn  of 
a  female  dtizen^  were  declared  illegitimate/'  irt 
poo^sAance  of  which  Aristophon  himself  was  after* 
wards  prosecuted  as  the  father  of  spurious  citizens- 
It  •  isf '  probable  that  the  genuine  citizens  were  not 
vety  DUiberous ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  tbat>  the 
pdde  of  Autochthony  was  common  to  all  whosd 
families  had  held  the  citizenship  for  three  genet-a^ 
tbns  (i/e  rpiyouiaty  One  description  of  new  citi*^ 
aens  were  still  called  Plataeans^\  This  is  certain, 
that  ifae  inhabitants  of  the  demolished  Plataeae,  for 
asmie  time  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  resided 
in  Athens,  whither  they  had  probably  fled  upon 
the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  Scione,  or  after 
their  fruitless  attempts  to  rebuild  it.  The  speech 
of  Lysias  against  Pancleon  contains  several  parti- 
culars, which  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the 


^  Athen.  13. 577.  B. ;  conf.  Meier  de  I^on.  Damn.  72. 
*»  Conf.  §  64.  n,  16.  ' 
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foDting  upon  which  the  Plateans  in  Athens  stood  ^w 
After  the  peace  of  Antakidas,  when  they  bad  re^ 
hsLik  and  repeopled  their  city^  they  doubtless  con* 
tinued  in  the  relation  of  Isopoliteia  until  their 
second  expulsion  took  place,  wh^n  they  once  more 
found  a  refuge  and  citizenship  in  Athens  ^\  This 
relation  afterwards  caused  the  words,  '*  a  citiwnsbip 
like  that  of  the  Plataeans/'  to  be  used  in  a  bii^er^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  inaccurate  sense^ 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  position  of  the 
Ccerites  in  Rome  gave  rise  to  Cseritic  law  in  a  more 
general  sense.  Anaxandrides,  a  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy^,  complains  that  slaves  still  continued  toob*> 
tain  the  citizenship  surreptitiously.  Clerucfaise  sdU 
subsisted  *^,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  as  upon  the 
new  alliance  between  the  sea-estates  and  Athens,  OL 
100.  4  ;  377.  B.  C,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that 
no  Athenian  should  till  land  without  Attica'^  (that  is 
to  say,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Cleruchus) ;  still  the  iiv- 
habitants  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Soyros^  eoal- 
tinued  to  be  looked  upon  as  Athenian  citi:tens ;  this 
was  also  the  case  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas* 

With  r^ard  to  the  higher  orders,  it  is  scansely  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  after  the  bitter  experiencewifaidi 
the  demus  had  had  of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs;  a 
feelingof jealousy  was  harboured  againstall;  who  were 
distinguished  by  birth,  property,  or  military  honour, 
whilst  the  safety  of  the  last  imperatively  demanded 
that  they  should  remove  all  oiuse  for  suspicion,  by 
placing  themselves  m  nearly  as  possible  upon  a 

*^  1^8.  728-^738.  The  PlaUeans  assembled  on  the  first  of  every  month  by 
the  gri^n  ehetit,  p.  731. 

*^  Diodorus  inaccurately  says,  15.  46,  r^c  ivoiroXirtiac  irvxov  j  conf. 
Meier  de  Hon.  n.  165.  166. 

«  Athen.  6.  203.  C  ^  Diodor.  15.  23. 

*•  — fifjdiva  rwv  'AOi^vaiofv  ytwpyiiv  Urbc  r^C  'Arrtie^,  Dicdor.  18.  29. 
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level  with  the  bulk  of  the  {>eo|>iei  Hence  exBinplefe 
of  oabtU  on  the  part  of  the  aligarcbs,  and  distitfb- 
jtnceft  prooeeding  from  the  jealousy  of  the  moltitufe^ 
tse  much  rarer  than  before.  The  privileges  of  the 
&mily«xiobitity  continued  to  be  annexed  to  ihe 
priesthoods  till  the  latest  ages  of  the  repi:di)lic.  But 
m  eivtl  life^  no  other  distinction  of  classes  was  re«- 
cognised  than  that^  which  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  census.  The  lo^  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea  was  followed  by  general  poverty^  and  the 
abo ve*4nentioned  proposal  of  Phormisius  proves,  that 
not  only  many  thousands  of  citizens  were  wholly 
destitute  of  landed  property,  but  that  most  of  their 
ibther  resources  were  also  exhausted.  The  valua- 
"tibn  of  Solon,  which  must  have  become  inoperative 
ife^oon  as  ft  period  of  prosperity,  power,  and  opulence 
nsriv^;  could  not  be  revived  upon  the  return  of 
poverty  and  indigence,  for  the  necessities  and  de- 
nnnds  of  the  age,  and  the  relative  value  of  money, 
-had  become'widely  different ;  under  the  arehonship 
of  Euclid^  though  not  expressly  abolished,  his  valuar 
tion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored,  but  his 
-distribution  of  the  classes  was  not  suppressed  ^^. 
•A  new  valuation  was  introduced  by  Nausinicus, 
OL  100.  3 ;  378.  B.  C,  who,  at  the  same  time,  ai>- 
pKnnted  Symmoriae  ^.  But  its  chief  operation  seems 
to  faaye  been  confined  to  fiscal  matters ;  its  influ- 
ence on  civil  rank  was  probably  very  slight.  The 
lower  orders  still  retained  the  right  of  eligibility 
to  the  arehonship  ^,  which  had  been  conceded  to 
them  by  Aristides,  and  the  notion  of  freedom  and 
equality   constantly   assumed  greater   latitude    of 

*^  Goof.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.2.  42,  sqq. 

^*  See  Bbckh»  2. 50,  sqq,  ^  L/s.  de  Impot.  749. 
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metoing.  But  in  preportiion  W  the!  difitaaMttionto 
ivhich  birth' and  the  census  had  formextly  txaoAxred 
fell  into  neglect^  extraordmary  tsstimanies-of  t^^ 
gpect,  crowns,  statues  ^>  etc. ^  grew  more  frequenti; 
on  the  other  hand^  Atimia  became  more  common.- 
The  condition  of  the  Metceci,  Isoteles>  and  sla^es^ 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  change.  The  inso* 
lence  of  the  last  is  censured  by  the  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Republic  of  the  Athenians  ^K 

THE  DEMUS  AS  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

The  pay  for  attending  the  popular  assembly  w^^ 
raised  by  Agyrrhius  to  three  obols*^  in^Olymp^ 
96.  3  ;  394.  B.  C,  a  sure  pledge  that  the  meetings 
would  neither  be  rare  nor  thinly  attended.  .  Bift 
this  neither  served  to  ennoble  the  hearts  .npp  tff 
expand  the  minds  of  the  citizens*  The  a^seiifJj)}^ 
had  ceased  to  be  the  stage  on  which  t;he  mq^ 
enlightened  and  the  bravest  men  in  the  ^|;a^ 
sought  to  display  their  virtues  and  ttieir  yvaf- 
dom ;  the  turmoil  of  the  crowd  grew  ir^spp^f)  tp 
many  of  them,  who  satisfied  their  political  cravipgf 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  by  soaring  intP 
the  regions  of  speculation,  by  meditating  on  statq^ 
and  laws,  and  dedicating  themselves  to  the  devep 
lopment  of  abstract  theories ;  or  who  quitted  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  pursued  the  stirring  career  of 
arms,  and  found  a  home  among  the  mingled  hordes 
of  the  camp.     This  accelerated  the  corruption  of 

^  See  abovci  $  56.  n.  38.    Oo  the  prefieatation  with  a  crown,  «ee  in  fMUif 
cular  Taylor's  Introduct.  to  Demostheoes  de  Coronft. 
"  XeDQi»h.(1)  1.10. 
^'  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  247 ;  Schomana,  de  Comit.^»  wiq. 
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tine  I  ixMflStiteLdei '    Whilsd  *  it  is : the  object  of  -trisiom 
tDiiifiaqpart  iStabslitf  ibo  civil  and  dbtnestii:^  Hfe^  uhd 
the  law  of  the  state  must  be  pronounced  her  i^oblert 
monument^  the  antagonist  principle  is  beheld  iti  the 
reaklesa^  eYer^yar3rmg  sphit  of  popular  caprice.   The 
latter  predominated  in  Athens.     The  checks  upon 
its^  excesses  provided  by  the  laws  were  too  weak ; 
the  operations  of  the  Bule  were  greatl  j  restricted, 
the  probuleuma  often  being  altogether  omitted  ^ ; 
and  though  the  psephism  of  Tisamenus  empowered 
the  Areopagus  to  watch  over  the  laws  ^,  that  body 
seems  rarely  to  have  intervened  with  energy  and 
effect".     The  regulation  for  the  annual    Nomo- 
thesik  still  remained  in  force  ^,  and  that  fortna- 
lifcy  was  seldom  dispensed  with  in  the  enactment 
tff  fegular  laws;   but  the  psephisms  of  the  po- 
pxiiax  assembly  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  s(s 
t6  endanger  the  laws,  and   through   ttie    accu- 
irtulation  of  ordinances  it  became  more  difficult 
tb  inspect  them,  and  this  alone  sufficed  to  pro- 
mbte  the  decline   of  the   annual   Nomothesia  *''. 
That  the  tribunals  still  laboured  under  their  old 
'dbffetfts  may  be  gathered  from  occasional  hints*, 
but  in   the  age   of  Philip  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  such  was  the  fact.     The  business  of  the 
law  courts  had  assumed  a  new  aspect,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  naval  empire,  and  the  diminution  of  litiga- 

^  Comp.  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatev.  144.  177. 178. 

**  Andoc.  de  Myster.  40. 

*^  Goof.  Schomano,  de  Comit,  268,  sqq.  In  the  age  of  Philip  these  abases 
h$d  vttarined  their  acme. 

**  Andoc.  de  Myster.  40,  and  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  708. 

'^  Schomann,  de  Comit.  272,  thinks  that  extraordinary  Nomothets  were 
lihetrise  chosen.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  either  for  or  agaltist  this 
opinion. 

^  Aristoph.  Plut.  1166,  animadverts  upon  the  frsudulent  coodtict  of  a 
man,  who  obtained  letters  for  severa]  conrts. 
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tion^  which  was  a  consequence  of  it.  This,  hcm^ 
ever^  did  not  lessen  the  inclination  of  the  Athenians^ 
for  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judges,  to  wliich  they 
continued  to  devote  the  same  assiduity  as  before^ 
But  having  no  interests  of  magnitude  and  import* 
ance  to  engage  their  attention,  their  love  of  in-» 
trigue  and  chicane  manifested  itself  in  a  narrcrwer 
sphere^  viz.,  in  cabals  against  their  fellow-CftiBens> 
quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  etc, ;  while  with  a 
dereliction  of  all  greatness  and  dignity  they  occupied 
themselves  in  investigating  the  most  woi*thless  and 
insignificant  matters^.  But  their  cruelty  vfM  a& 
great  as  ever ;  judicial  murders  were  frequent,  and' 

the  execution  of  Socrates  shows  the  aviditv  orf  the' 

if 

Athenians  for  capital  prosecutions.  And  yet  th'^ 
resulted  less  from  the  moral  depravation  of'thd 
demuB  and  its  estrangement  from  the  principles^  of 
lapw  and  justice,  than  from  the  pernicious  inflnenc^ 
of  the  sycophants.  After  the  death  of  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  felt  the  bitterest  remorse  for  theil* 
conduct;  the  Palaestras  and  Gymnasia  were  closed; 
several  of  his  accusers  expelled,  and  Meletus  put  to 
death«^.  •       • 

THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Those  magistracies  were  restored  which  had 
existed  under  the  last  democracy;  the  offices 
of  the  Hellenotamiee,  Episcopi,  and  others  which 
had  been  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
naval  empire  ^^  ceased.  The  influence  of  the , 
magistrates  became  daily  more  confined  in  cm- 


••  Conf.  $  64.  n.  63.  •»  Diog.  Laert.  2.  43. 

•1  ^poifpapxoc,  the  conmiftDiitiit  of  the  Atbenian  garrison,  InscHpt.'  ap. 
Bockh,  Th€».  p.  110. 
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sequence  of  tine  inoHiiAtioii  of  tibe  paople  ab 
large  to  interfin-e  in  every  branch  of  tlie:admi^ 
Oii^tration^  their  jealous  watch  over  the  proceed* 
inga  of  their  superiors,  and  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  repaid  their  services.  The  obser^ 
vation  of  Nicias^>  that  when  an  enterprise  mis* 
earned  the  blame  was  laid  iqpon  the  few,  but  when 
it  succeeded  the  people  claimed  all  the  merit  ^% 
is  stiU  more  adapted  to  this  period  than  to  the 
age  in  which  it  was  made.  Ostracism  was  no 
longer  custcnnary,  but  the  sycophancy  of  the  law 
courts  increased  to  a  fearful  extent  The  demus 
tuirued  its  rage  against  itself,  and  successively  de* 
prived  itself  of  every  prop  and  support ;  envy  was 
more  powerful  than  the  sense  oi  favours  received^; 
and  the  Athenians,  in  the  words  of  Isocrates,  were 
more  willing  to  hear  praise  bestowed  on  persons 
with  whose  wety  names  they  were  unacquainted, 
than  upon  such  as  had  done  them  real  benefits  ^. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  demus  upon  the  whole 
WIBS  4tiU  capable  of  cbooang  aUe  men  to  fill  pubUe 
ofiioesj  and  especially  that  of  Strategua,  we  find 
that  many  of  those  whom  it  had  chosen,  and  who 
were  well  qualified  for  the  posts  they  held, 
such  as  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chabrias,  were 
afterwards  prosecuted  criminally.  Upon  the  same 
principle  the  Rhetors,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
Philip's  career,  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates.  This  period  likewise 
presents  examples  of  outrages  pwpetrated  against 
commanders  under  the  form  of  law,  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  after  the  battle  off  the  Arginusae ; 

"  Thucyd.  7. 14.  «  Xenoph.  Rcpub.  Ath.  2. 17. 

^  Demmth.  Epist.  1481.  »  Isocrat  Evag.  306. 
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Hie  Athenians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  Thebes 
and  afraid  of  Sparta,  the  generals  who  had  narebed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  former  with  the  concurrence 
and  consent  of  the  people  were  publicly  impeached, 
when  one  of  them  was  put  to  death  and  the  other 
banished  ^ ;  but  the  conduct  of  Iphicrates  in  bring- 
ing soldiers  into  the  court  who  significantly  put 
their  hands  to  their  swords,  would  not  have  passed 
unpunished  in  an  earlier  age  ^. 

THE  DEMAGOGY. 

The  opposition  alluded  to  above  ^  between  the 
legally  constituted  magistrates  and  those  non- 
official  and  irregular  agents  who  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  existed  as  before,  while  the 
line  of  distinction  from  day  to  day  grew  broader, 
between  the  brave  men  who  wielded  their  swords 
in  defence  of  their  country  abroad,  as  Strategi, 
and  the  heroes  of  those  bloodless  battles  in  which 
words  were  the  weapons  of  warfare,  so  that  civil 
administration  {woTur^mtrdaC)  and  military  com- 
mand {fTTparrrftlv)  were  formally  opposed  to  each 
other.  That  there  were  some  exceptions  may 
easily  be  supposed.  Some  of  the  distinguished 
Strategi  were  not  deficient  in  the  talents  of  the 
demagogue;  a  portion  of  these  issued  from  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  as  Chabrias  and  Pho- 
cion  from  the  Academy  ^ ;  Timotheus  ixfmi  the 
school  of  Isocrates'^  etc.  Iphicrates,  too,  who 
ordered  Lysias  to  write  a  speech  for  him'S  and 

•*  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  19.  ^  PolysD.  3.  9. 15  ;  3.  9.  29. 

**  See  section  64. 

*  Plut.  ColoU  10.  629.  Concerning  the  aptness  of  Ttmothens  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Academy,  conf.  iSIian,  V.  H.  2.  10.  18 ;  Pint.  Symp.  8.  734 ; 
Athen.  10.  419,  C. 

w  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orator.  9.  330.  ^'  Ps,  Pkt.  ubi  sup.  326. 
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vas  rMkuled  for  pradMing  oratory  ^^  froqmatfy 
made  pdBtod  and  witty  remarks,  and  was  Mft 
daitkute  of  a  certaiQ  vigorous  energy  of  expre»'' 
foon  ^\  But  none  of  the  great  commanders  swayed 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  as  Themistocles 
and  Cimon  had  once  done;  the  latter  obtained 
riches  by  their  victories,  and  as  long  as  there  was 
a  project  of  gain,  the  people  readily  lent  them* 
selves  to  their  purposes;  but  though  they  had 
ceased  to  be  warlike,  they  were  as  avaricious  as 
before.  None  of  the  generals  of  this  age  succeeded 
in  replenishing  the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  state, 
and  from  this  fact  alone,  we  may  infer  that  their 
interference  in  the  civil  administration  was  not  of 
much  importance.  Iphicrates  would  almost  ap 
pear  to  have  been  jesting,  when  he  recommended 
a  tax  to  be  levied  on  those  persons,  whose  houses 
projected  too  far  into  the  streets  ^^  But  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  Poristee,  who  obtained  riches  for 
the  demus,  prevailed  over  that  of  the  military 
commanders,  who  requh'ed  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  very  rarely,  like  Timo^ 
theus  ''^  understood  or  practised  the  art  of  carrying 
on  war  by  means  of  war  itself,  without  entailing 
expenses  upon  the  state.  When  the  insolence 
and  profligacy  of  the  demus  had  at  length  exceeded 
all  bounds,  a  noisy  declaimer  like  Chares  had  more 
influence  than  well-tried  heroes  like  Iphicrates,  etc. 
The  demagogy  presents  no  trace  of  that  opposi^ 
tion  of  political  principles  and  opinions  which  had 
existed  in  the  earlier  age,  or  of  an  aristocratic 

7*  Plot.  Praceft.  n«i|Hib.  Gerend.  9. 238. 

7«  Ibid.  9.  199;  D«mosth.  in  Timoth.  1287.  6.  Conf.  Wyttenb.  ad  Plat. 
1093  ;  Ruhnk.  H.  Or.  Or.  LVII. 
^*  Po1;cn.  3.  9.  30.  ^>  S«e  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  316. 
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and  democratic  party ;  nor  are  there  any  grounds 
for  the  opinion,  that  because  Iphicrates  was  of 
humble  origin,  he  was  therefore  the  opponent  of 
Couon's  son  Timotheus'^  The  so-called  Laco- 
nistae  indeed  still  existed,  but  they  were  mere 
fashionable  coxcombs  ^^.  The  efforts  of  Athens  to 
maintain  her  position  as  the  third  power  of  Greece^i 
prepared  to  decide  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  by 
her  mediation  or  active  co-operation,  and  her 
jealousy  of  Thebes  induced  her  several  times  to 
ally  herself  with  Sparta;  but  this  was  very  far 
from  being  attended  by  the  introduction  of  Spartan 
manners  or  discipline.  But  though  there  was  no 
longer  any  division  of  parties  as  before,  every  thing 
was  effected  by  riotous  assemblages  of  the  people. 
The  mob  obeyed  the  call  of  the  demagogues  and 
sycophants,  and  then  denounced  all  who  werjB 
opposed  to  them  as  oligarchs  and  LaconlstgB'^ 
Less  injurious,  though  not  less  depraved,  were  the 
associations  which  may  be  compared  to  the  clubs 
of  the  present  day,  and  which  transferred  tl^ 
frivolous  jests  and  railleries  of  Bacchus  and  Comui^ 
into  the  serious  business  of  political  life.  Finally^ 
it  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Rhetors  did 
not  form  an  exclusive  body  ^^  nor  was  it  in  a  J9itit 
capacity  that,  they  attained  their  actual  importance ; 
but  vicious  indeed  must  have  been  that  state  oif 
jsociet^,  in  which  oratory  had  power  enough  to 
cause  those  who  possessed  it,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  order  of  citizens. 


7*  Demosth.  in  Timotli.  1 187. 5. 

^  See«  concerning  them,  above,  $  64.  n.  36 ;  Pint.  Gorg.  615,  £• ;  Pmtag. 
342,  and IHeiadorf,  ibid.;    DemosUi.  de   Coron&,   1*267;   PluU  Pboc.  10; 
^    Schol.  Amtoph.  Pint.  84. 

T"  Isocrat.  de  Antidos,  600.  "  Vol.  i.  374»  375. .  ,     - 
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THE  ro:MAGOGUE8  SINGLY. 

The  depravalion  of  the  people  and  that  of  their 
leaders  did  not  keep  pace  with  one  another;  the 
former  by  far  outstripped  the  latter.  There  is  no 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  demagogues  grew 
more  corrupt  with  every  generation  ^  ;  the  period 
under  consideration  presents  some  triumphant  ex- 
amples of  the  contrary. 

Thrasybulus  and  Archinus  were  pre-eminently 
the  restorers  of  democracy  by  boldly  making  head 
against  the  oligarchs.  The  conduct  of  the  former, 
bbtl)  before  and  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid, 
was  far  from  being  irreproachable  »^ ;  but  his  dema- 
gogy, upon  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  com- 
mands unqualified  admiration.  He  afterwards  de- 
dicated his  life  to  the  career  of  arms,  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  his  country  in  the  naval  wars  •*, 
revived  democracy  in  Thasus  **,  Byzantium  ®*,  etc.', 
and  lost  his  life  at  Aspendus  in  Cilicia,  Olymp. 
9ft.  i\  390.  B.  C.«*.  The  merits  of  Archinus,  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  government, 
Vrere  eclipsed  by  those  of  Thrasybulus ;  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  military  talents,  but 
was  more  exclusively  connected  with  the  internal 
administration  than  Thrasybulus  ^.  Numerous  ac- 
counts in  the  ancient  writers  attest  his  activity  and  in- 
fluence.   The  proposition  for  the  amnesty  emanated 


^  e.  g.  HeynOp  Opusc.  4,  402  :  deteriores  in  dies  deterioribus  loco  ctidere. 

*>  Lysias  adv.  Ergocl.  819,  sqq.  "  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  25—30. 

^  Demosth.  in  Lept.  474. 26 ;  Aristid.  Panatb.  112,  ed,  Jebb. 

**  Xenopb.  nbi  sup.  ^  Xenopb.  nbi  sup. 

*  Demostb.  in  Uroocr.  742.  25,  sqq. :  MvpuiviSriCt  &  'Apxivov  vloc,  rov 
tdrakafiSvroc  ^vXi)v  ical  ftira  yi  Toi>c  9eo^c  alrwrarov  5vroc  rijc  xaOAiov 
Tif  ififitii,  Kai  dSXa  voXXd  km  koX^  irnroKirtVfiivov  xai  kffTpayjiKoraQ 
ToXX&KtQ,    Conf.  Pinarcb.  in  Demostb.  54. 
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noi  lesG'&ora  bim  than  from  Tfaraisybuliia^ ;  h^ 
cdtised  the  introduction  of  the  Ionian  alpliab^t  ^  l 
and  much  of  the  Paoiegyric  of  Ifiocrates  i$  %$i^  to. 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  funeral  oration  dep 
livered  by  him  ^.  When  Thrasybulus  infringe^ 
the  law,  by  proposing  to  crown  one  of  higi  co«h 
panions^  he  was  accused  by  Archinus^. 

We  may  also  class  together  Aristophonj  the 
Azenian  (^AJ^ffvievs),  and  Cephalus,  the  old  (4  ^ror 
Xm6»^^  or  Colyttian^,  who  at  the  end  of  4;he(rB 
active  career  contested  the  palm  of  merit  ^\  The 
character  of  Aristophon,  however,  would  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  his  rival.  In  the  restless 
and  unceasing  activity  of  a  political  life  of  nearly 
seventy  years  in  duration  ^,  he  was  perhaps  Mb 
superior,  but  bis  activity  lacked  the  integrity  of  real 
patraotinn.  When  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  hie.Iiad 
been  fient  by  that  body  as  their  envoy  to  Sparta  ^; 
and  upon  the  restoration  of  the  democratic!  govmvi 
iaent»  he  introduced  the  law  respecting  spusiQU^i 
citizens,  the  provisions  of  which  he  himself  in- 
fringed ;  in  his  contest  with  Cephalus  he  boa^teii^ 
that  he  had  been  prosecuted  seventy-five  times  for 
unconstitutional  measures  ^ ;  and  the  £sict  that  bis 
authority  sustained  no  diminution  in  consequence  of 
these  numerous  accusations,  leads  u$  to  conclude^ 
that  he  must  have  employed  his  tongue  with  greajl: 

■y  iEschin.  de  Fals.  Lent.  338.  **  Suid.,  loftktv  6  ^^/io^ 

*"  Phot.  MjriobT.  Cod.  CCXL.    Comp.  Flat  Menex.  234. 

"  ^scbio.  in  Ctedph.  584. 

^  \£schtA.  nbi  siip.  56S :  6  iraXatic  it^roi,  6  ior&v  (fttfiortKArarv^ 
ytymfivw.  Neither  Cephalo»,  the  father  of  Lysias,  nor  Lysias  himself  i«ii9  a 
citizen.  CoDcernlAf;  this  Cephalus,  as  well  as  th«  one  mentioned  above,  conf, 
Taylor,  Vil.  Lys.  108,  sqq.  '     ■ 

^  Dioarch.  in  Demosth.  54.  ^  JEsehin.  Iil  Clesiph.  688.     '    ' 

^  His  embassy  to  Sparta  falls  in  the  year  411,  his  impeachment  of  Timo^ 
theua  about  the  year  354. 

^  Thneyd.  8. 86.  "*  Aschin.  tibi  ssp.  > 


rn^enuitf  ^fidgkiU  to  extrkate  himself  {rem- seinanyT 
diletan^^aii ;  at'a'T^iy  advanced  ageyOIympj  106.  8 ; 
354:  B.  C,  he  -  and  Chares  accused  Iphictates  dnd 
Timotheus^,  and  oaUsed  the  latter  to  retive  from  bis 
native  city  which  was,  indeed,  unworthy  of  him.  He 
snpported  the  motion  of  Leptinee*,  In  his  foreign 
policy  he  belonged  to  the  Boeotian  party  ^.  A: 
second'  Aristophon,  the  Colyttian  (KoXurreAfy^, 
was  partly  contemporary  with  him  and  partly  with 
Pbil^  of  Macedon  ;  he  was  likewise  an  influential 
delmagogue,  and  is  not  always  accurately  distin^ 
guisli^d  fixjM  the  other  by  the  ancient  writers  **• 
Gephalus,  an  eminent  rhetorician,  said  to  have  been 
tlie  first  composer  of  prooemia  and  epilogues  ^y 
IMS  by  far  more  renowned  than  Aristophon ;  all 
"kiitelts  alf^  unanimous  in  his  praise;  but  perhapa 
llhsiiwist  faonrourable  testimony  to  his  character  is^f 
that' iiV)  his  contest  with  Aristophon,  he  c<Mild  witb 
tftlth '  igkSUhfn  that  he  had  never  once  been  prdse** 

ented!  for  lUegal  measures  ^^»  He  likewise  belonged 

-■I'    ii  >'i.\  ■    ■  ■      •  .    •  . 

i'^l^^i^^^*-^  ^^^^^^  100;.IsQcrftU  d«  Antidos.  75-  Oi^lta;  ecmf,Diod» 
re.  21 ;  Corn.  JNep.  Tim.  I3 ;  Pol^aen.  3.  9.  29.    Timolheus  siid  to  him: 

>«.  Dempsth.  in  Lept.  501.  24. 
'<f^  i£l««Un.  b  ClekipL  Sa3s  irXiivrov  )ipi&yw  f^r  rdlf  fkuutrjJii^v  ^tM4 
piivag  airiav, 

-  M  'Hb  Uotily  ifiM  dtelgMtted  <mc«,  BmimUi.  d*  Cotoo*  fiSOt'  18 ;  H«kU» 
ii^  tiiQlnd*  UUt.  eotertaios  doubts  on  the  subject,  because  he  is  called  ProedrM 
iti'ihb  -pr^taiiy  of  Mippothoontis,  but  as  «  Colrttian,  belonged  t6  Alantis. 

tue  dfBereace  between  the  Froedri  eontfihuleM  and  non  eontributiei.  '  See 
Schom.  Comit.  83,  sqq.;  conf.  Bockh,  Tbes.  loser,  p.  ISa  143.  In  the 
inscriptioB.  ibid*  p.  199,  perhaps  the  Colyttiaa  himself  is  veitrred  to.-     ^ 

*^'  iEscbines  seems  to  have  been  his  clerk*  (Vit  Aoou.)  i£sch.  ».  10. 
But  the  passage,  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orator.  9.  356 :  *JL(ki9Toi^&yToc  f  Hdtf 
Tjiv  wpQ9raaimv  Bui  y^paQ  KaraMw&vroQ  Kal  j^Ofiny^S  iyiytro  (o  A^/Mff- 
^vih:)>  must  be  rel'erred  to  the  Azenian,  not  (with  Kuhnken,  Hist.  Or.  Gr. 
XLIV.)  to  the  Colytuan.  Hyperides  said  of  Us  ^ower  (Schol.  Plat,  apud 
Ruhnk.  Hist.  Or.  Gr.  XL VI.)  :  olBt  vdp  avrtf  SiSofi^vrfv  utttav  tal  rrparTUv 
Kai  ypop^iv  t  Tt  ^v  infipaxv  /3ovXf|rai.  See  the  passages  of  the  orators 
Apoepd.  viii, 

>"  Suid.  Kl^aXoc. 

><"  iSschin.  i^  Gtesipb«  S63 :  coaf.  Demosth.  de  Corou*  DInarch.  ia 
Demosth.  30. 
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to  the  Boeotian  part^;  in  Oiymp.  Ift0.i2;:879. 
B/C,  he  drew  up  the  psephism  for  sending  suc- 
cours to  Thebes  *^* ;  and  appeared  as  the  enemyi  of 
Sparta  as  early  as  Olymp.  96.  1';  965.  B.  C,  wheh 
he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  *^.  • ; .  -  J 

Amongst  the  democratic  refugees  at>  the  thms 
of  the  Thirty  was  Epicrates*^,  whose  character 
both  in  youth  and  age  was  tainted  with  dishonesty. 
When  Sakesphorus  he  is  mentioned  amongst  the 
fops  of  that  age  ^^ ;  as  an  Antilacon  ■  he  received 
some  of  the  Persian  money  of  Timocrates  ^^,  and 
obtained  a  stiil  richer  harvest  on  his  embassy  to 
the  great  king^°^;  correspondent  to  his  readmess 
to  receive  a  bribe  was  the  effrontery,  with  which 
he  boasted  to  the  people  of  the  advantages  attend- 
ing such  missions ;  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  they  received  his  proposition  ^^^ 
for  appointing  poor  citizens,  instead  of  the  Archohs, 
ambassadors  to  the  great  king,  he  could  not  pi^s 
his  accounts,  and  fearing  to  be  condemned  to  death 
for  peculation  during  his  embassy,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  and  died  in  exile  "'.  Still  more  dishohest  was 
the  successor  of  Thrasybulus  in  the  command  of 
the  navy  "^,  the  Poristes  Agyrrhius  "%  of  whom  not 
a  single  praiseworthy  action  has  been  recorded  "*. 

1^  Dinarch.in  DemostK.  31.  See  a  ptipositioo  which  he  made  respecting 
the  Paiian  Phano^ritns,  who  had  oootributed  to  the  victory  at  Naxot,  01. 
101.  I,  in  the  Inscript.  BiSckh,  I1ies.  Inscrip.  p.  123. 

'^  Pausan.  3.  9.  6 ;  comp.  above,  $  68.  n.  39. 

106  Demo«tb.  de  Fals.  Legat.  430.  4.  6 :  Avr^p  —  tnrovdaiog  kcu  voWd 
X^i^crc/iof  rf  iroXih  cat   twv  Ik  Xliipaiu^  Karayaydvrbtv  rbit  ^ijitov,  Kai 

1^  See  above,  $  64.  n.  a4.  ^^  Pausan.  3.  9.  5. 

><»  Plttt.  Pelop.  30 ;  coef.  Hepresander  ap.  Ath.  6.  251.  B. 

"0  plut.  ubi  sup.:  iykXainv  o  dqjioC'^ 

ii>  Uemosth*  de  Fals.  Legat.  430,2.  3. 

Ks  XeQoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  31  ;  Piod«  14.  99. 

"•  See  concerning:  him,  Biickh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  246. 

"*  The  praise  of  Deraosth.  in  Timocr.  742.  17.  18  :  —  avZfm  XPn^^^^  '^<<( 
iflfMTucbv  Kai  vtpi  rb  irX^Ooc  Tb  vfiinffov  iroXXd  airovEa<ravta — is  not 
wholly  impartial. 


♦''TheLnoKWtl  c^lebtated   amoo^st  .the - watQT?  pf 

that  Bg^TVtts  GblHstrattus,  the  son  pf  ^CalMqratqs  qf 

:ApWiin»  *^',  jaiiit  commander  with  Timothous,  .and 

'ChabriaB^XDlymp.  100*  4 ;  377»  B.  C."^  and  Archop, 

Olymp.  106.  2;  355.  B.  C. ;  he  was  afterwarc^ 

twice  condemned  to  death  "^  and  each  time  escaped^ 

but  vetiirning  at  length  without  permission  he  was 

executed  ^^\     He  was  the  friend  of  Iphicrates  "^ 

land  appeared  with  him  as  the  accuser  of  Timo- 

:theus^.     His  attentions  was  more  particularly 

'  directed  to  the  external  relations  of  the  state  ;  he 

recommended  the  occupation  of  Thasus  "*,  and  a 

•^shoitt  time  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra^  endea« 

.'rmired  to  bring  about  a  peace  with   Sparta  ^^, 

!whither   he  went  as   ambassador   himself  ^^,     It 

.was  at  his  suggestion  that  troops  were  sent  to  the 

Peloponnesus,  who  afterwards  fought  in  the  battle 

^  iMatitinea  ^^.     His  pacific  dispositions  towards 

-the  Thebans  are  attested  by  the  speech  wbich  he 

.^mada,  when>  Olymp.  103.  3;  366.  B.  C,  Qropus 

•  had  been  wrested  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Eu- 
:boean  Themison  with  the  co-operation  of  Thebes  ^^, 

.  and  which  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 

•  youthful  mind  of  Demosthenes  ^^. 

Less  renowned  than  the  preceding,  and  some 
of  whom  are  only  known  to  us  by  name,  were :  Me- 
lanopus,  an  unworthy  antagonist  of  Callistratns  **^, 

"*  See  Kuhnk.  Hist.  Or.  Gr.  LVIII. ;  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  246. 

"«  Diod.  15.  29.  »"  Demosth.  in  Polyd.  1221.  18. 

"•  Lycurg.  in  Lcocr.  198.  »»»  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  3^. 

»»  Demosth.  in  Timolh.  1 187.  7.  »»  Zenol),  Prov.  4.  34. 

«»«  Xenoph.  6.  3.  10 :  conf.  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  1353.  19. 

*^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  JA.  3.  10.  Concerning  his  meeting  with  Epasninondas 
there,  see  Dodwell,  Ann.  Xenoph,  a.  XXXIX.  and  Flut.  Praecept.  Eeipub. 
Gerend.  9.  231.  '«  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neajr.  1363. 

**^  Diod.  15.  76  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  1,  where  see  Schneid. 

«>*  Pint.  Demosth.  Sj  Gellius,  Noct  Att.  3.  13. 

^^  Pint.  Dem.  13. 


S«Or  PR£D0i4I1^AN$%iS^Yl>B(a.IKE^<)iF)0UIffllRCHY. 

from  whom,  however,  he  had  the  meanness  re- 
peatedT;^  t<!>  abcfept  Aioney  *® ;  ItebSAmas^,  th^  'Achar- 
nian,  the  accilser  of  (jallktratus  ^^,'  sis  well  as  of 
Ohftbt^ids  ^^i  and^  btmsilf  accused  by  Thnfsybuliats ; 
a  pupil  of  Isocrates  ^,  and  aocording  totbe  judg^i 
ment  of  iEschkies,  upon  whieh»  howev^-,  w3f  oan^. 
not  place  implicit  reliance,  a  more  powerful' orator- 
tbaiQ  Demosthenes,  to  wbom  he  upon  the  whole 
preferred  him,  and  likewise  in  the  Theban  inter* 
est.  "* ;    Androtion,   the    scholar    of  Isocrat^s  ^^y 
who  was  already  of  advanced  age  when  Diodorii^ 

apcused  him  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  ^^«. 
j^i^tocles  ^^%  Cephisodotus>  Archedemus,  Callias  th^ 
padiicjius,  Thrasybulus  the  Colyttian**^,  Diemosf^ 
tratus^  the  son  of  Aristophonj  Aristocle^, ,  LyqanH 
thus  .and  Deinias,  ('Spx''^^^)*  ^^^»  ^^^  the  mo6t:paxt^ 
i:aentipned  as  having  belonged  to  the  embassy  wJiioht 
^^s  sent  ,t9  Sparta. to  conclude  peace ^^ ;  AoitOt- 
cles  had .  the  r^PM^^tion  of  •  possessing .  great  •  tA^ 
ajid.sWJl^^f  Cephisodotus  afterwards  dre*.up  the 
tern;xs  .of  the  coiffederacy  between  . Athens •  anol 
Sparta  ^f,  and.  is,  OL  106.  2,  recorded  as  Syndisttd 
^t  the  proposal  of  laws  "*^ ;  Deinias  supported .  thji; 
law  prop9sed  by  Leptines,  together  with ,  the  A»n 
nian  Aristophon,  Leodamas  and  CephisodotusI  ^^\ :  • 


I*"  PJut  ubi  lujp.  >»  Adstot.  abet.  13S.  ed«  Sobinok. 

**  Demofiih.  in  Lept.  501. 

»»  Pft.  Plut.  Vil,  iieg.  Orator.  330.  »«  JEtch.  \n  Ctttiph.  531. 

«  Suid.  'Avdpor,  »«  Demoath.  io  Androt.  613.  24. 

'■^  AuV>cks  bM  a  float  under  Ms  cMnmand,  Olyup.  103.  1,  see  Dtod. 
15.71. 
>"  Dem.  in  Timocr.  742.  12;  uEscbin.  in  Ctesiph.  531. 
^^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3. 2. 


Xenoph.  ubi  ^p.  6.  3.  7  :  fiaXa  toKiav  linavpi^^^  Hva^  pi^Tup, 
Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  12. 


•  >*"  Dem.  in  L^  501.  24.    See  (he  proposal  of  CepbUodotu»,  for  abowi^g 
•ome  mark  of  respect  to  Straton  king  of  Siaon»  in  return  for  apreMnt*  Inseript. 
Bdekb,  10li-.l(»;  The*,  p.  126;  (Bipont,  101—103.) 
141  Pemostb.  in  Lept.  501.  25. 


-jf    --••;t'(ii;-iil'    'Mlt    .1.1"      m1    .I'i/m/omI    ,i>Mii/V    I. lull 

:    ,.,  ;.f;ONTlJST^.WTHjSi:ARTA..,     V.     ..•■  .» 

,  4  >7'2.  Xenophon,  im  aocordanoe  with  his  Spaltfln' 
piiedileotions^  entitles  .the.goTermaent  -of  Spiorta^ 
after  the .  subjugation  of  Thebes,  ^elt<x)n3tituted 
andiSecure^;'  apd  yet,  acoorditig  to  his  own  8how*« 
ing>- seven  men  managed  to  overturn  ]t^     The 
capture  of  the  Cadmea,  through  its  consequences, 
to  Sparta^  became,  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
rerb,  a  Cadmean  victory,    Theban  fugitives  filled 
the  sUTToandiilg  towns  and  villages,  which  werfe 
BO  less  ready  to  receive  them,  than  to  expel  thcii* 
own  inhabitants.     Athens  especially  displayed  her 
hospitality  which  was  so  inexhaustible  a  theme  of 
ptoegyric  to  the  orators,  and  Pelopidas  atrd  hi^ 
ftiends  in  Athens  formed  the  project  of  liberating 
Thebes  from  the  yoke  of  the  oligarchs  ahd  of 
Spatta^^     Pelopidas  was  descended  from  one  of 
ihti  noblest  families  in  Thebes  * ;  but  his  motives; 
in )  the  glorious  conspiracy  which  he  headed,  were 
&ee  from  all  taint  of  aristocratic  pride  or  party- 
spirit     Haying  in  the  silence  of  the  night  attacked 
aiid  overpowered  the  profligate  Archias,  th6  vio- 
lent Leontiades,  Hypates  and  Philip,  OL  100.  2t 
379.  B.  C,  he  was  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  asso* 
elates,  who  were  inspired  by  the  noblest  feelings  of 
courage  and   patriotism ;   the  townsmen  assisted 
him  in  driving  the   Spartans  from  the  Cadmea, 


'  Xeooph.  Hell.  5.  3.  27  :  Travrd'Traffiv  ^8ij  coXoif  gal  da^aXJa^  i  <^PX>} 
USku  avroTf  xaraiTKevaty^au 

'  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  1.  However,  there  were  fort)F*eigbt  coDBpinton  ia 
%)l.    Plut.  Pelop.  9. 

3  See  ia  genera!,  betides  Xeaophon,  Dtodor.  and  Coiq.  Nep.,  Plat.  Pelopw 
and  de  Gen.  Socr. 

*  Plut.  Pelop.  8. 


IM2   PREDQMINAN!aEf&DECEINJEO(F'aLlGARCHY. 

(and;^  Supplies 'caisae  from  the  ^ne^hbaUria^'plWSs 
in  Bceotia^     In  Athens,  Cephatlus  was  the  mitJkor 

.  of  the  decree  for  sending  succours  to  the  patriota  ?. 
Sdnie  Theban  hoifsemen  intercepted  aod  f>ut  to 
flight  a  body  of  Plata^ns,  who  were  iinavohiiig  to 
the  relief  of  the  citadeP,  The  ganifion  of  the 
€admea  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 'allies  of 
Sparta,  who  felt  no  inclination  to  expose .  them- 
selves to  danger  to  maintain  her  supremacy^  and 
evacuated  the  citadel  without  waiting  till  they  were 
vigorously  attacked  ^  Flushed  with  success,  the 
conquerors  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  sacri- 
ficed numerous  victims  to  their  vengeance ;  not 
even  the  children  of  the  Laconistse  were  spared^ 
and  an  amnesty  was  not  upon  the  whole  so  for- 
mally declared  as  in  Athens,  The  oligarchs  took 
refuge  in  Qrohomenus,  whence  they  made  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  effect  their  return  ^°. 

No  organic  changes  appear  to  have  bden  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  Thebes  after  the  downlal  of 
the  oligarchy.  Certain  permanent  forms,  which  had 
not  even  been  abolished  by  the  oligarchs,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  incorporate  their  own  authority 
into  them,  now  resumed  all  thdr  former  importance, 
such  as  the  office  of  Polemarch  ",  etc. ;  but  the  de- 
mocratic character,  from  that  time  forth,  decidedly 
predominated.  The  liberators,  says  Xenophon,strove 
to  satisfy  the  demus,  and  determined  to  die  for  the 
constitution,  rather  than  again  be  expelled  ^^.  But 
the  personal  authority  of  those  high-minded  men. 


•  Diod.  15.26.  •  Din.  adv.  Demotlh.  31. 

7  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  10. 

«  Ibid,  $..4, 11 ;  Fl«t«  Pelop.  13.  »  Xenoph.  HeU>  5.  4.  12- 

»«  Diod,  15. 79.  »'  See  ^  69.  a.  fl5. 

1*  XeDopb.  Hell.  6.  4.  6.  •        > 


.      /         DBMOCftACT  OP  TITBBEft  '^  /  f  W  ' :  i '  i    v363 

-Felbpidasy  Epaiminondte,  Gorgidas>  Patriippnes^  <ftD 
fwftdse  siipevivytendetice  Philip  of  Macedonwai  of- 
tet<w&nl$  entrusted  ^^)^  Ismenias,  Meliony  Char(ki, 
^tc;;l|^y'no  means  soperseded  the  constitution  ;'bclt 
they  inftised  into  it  another  spirit,  the  body  politic 
bdcslme  aninriated  by  a  new  soul,  and  this  ohiefty 
contributed  to  regenerate  Thebes  ^^  Military  iA- 
Btitutions^  as  before,  formed  the  basis  of  the  pobHc 
system;  and,  as  in  Athens,  the  chief  dignity  con- 
nected with  them,  viz.  that  of  Polemarcb,  or 
what  was  at  that  time  the  same  thing — the  Bceo- 
tafdiy**,  greatly  preponderated  in  the  internal 
'administration.  The  sacred  band  {Ufibf  x6xoi) 
formed  by  Gorgidas  '^  consisted  of  three  hundred 
chosen  citizens,  and  was  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity art  large  ^^  as  the  garrison  of  the  citadel ;  they 
'  who  composed  it  were  united  by  patriotism,  and 
like  the  men  of  Sparta  in  former  times,  by  the  love 
which  indissolubly  connected  individuals  *®.  They 
maititained  in  ftiU  vigour  the  virtues  and  glory  of 
Thebes,  till  the  battle  of  Chaeronea-  Nothing 
certain  is  known  concerning  their  relation  to  the 
constitution.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  chiefly  attached  to  Gorgidas,  Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas,  etc.;  and  their  patriotism  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Cadmea  was  in  their  power,  they  never  at- 


^  Plat  Pelop.  26.    On  the  other  hand«  Dtod.  16.  7,  names  Epamtnondas. 

^*  Hpd  hywt  the  Pythagoi«aa  of  Tartnliun.  the  matter  of  Efiaviinoadas 
(Corn.  Nep.  £p.  2),  a  great  share  in  the  political  elevation  of  Thebes? 

^*  Scbneid.  ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  2,  from  Dodwell.  "ApxovTtQ  occur, 
Xenoph.  7.  3.  5,  besides  the  jSovX^. 

*"  Plut.  Polop.  IB.  19;  Fblysen.  25. 1 :  Xenoph.  7.  1.  19,  fleemt'to  refer 
to  them  when  he  uses  the  word  LviXiktoiq.  ' 

**  Plut.  Peldp.  18  J  —  rj  TroXic  oUfi<nv  xat  Satrap  iv  tj  Ktt^fiti^  urpa" 
ToirtStvofiivoic  i^apvive,  ictti  Si^  tovto  6  Ik  irdXewc  ^oyoc  haKovrra, 

»  Plut.  Pelop.  18. 


«M  PREDCm^A(HOBl&>DlCIiN£K)K)03t««ARCHY. 

plQ^v^cAal  ( bsAy  Bxai^  drem  die .  *  coAtrbl  -  <ot^  •  th^ 
}bm^  I  [  thG!f»  was  >  aiiso  w  party  'agtikrst  .tfaeni  'beiadteit 
Vy-  MeofidichiSi .  who  faiihfielf  ^fi&ttdd '  i  kgaitiai^' '  th^ 
$on$titiitu»  ^^w  These,  possibly,  ^^  indtigaltigd  >  >t)m 
pivoceedings  against  Epaminondas  ^;  itw  4sis&^'^(ft 
which,^  hdwever,  reminds  us  of 'the  ttrJuillph'*!^  Ih# 
elder  Scipio  orer  the  unworthy  party^ddbsifes  *k4 
Cato  ^^  But  we  are  informed  that  n^on  aliotli^U 
Qocasion,  in  order  to  mortify  Epamiiu>ndM^*he-iVa^ 
compelted  to  accept  the  mean  office  of-  »  >Te9-^ 
ibarch.^^  A  Theban  legislator  called  Diagohdais^ 
(Pagondas})  abolished  all  nocturnal  f^vals^^S 
(}id:  this  occur  at  this  period  ?  \  u.  ^  I 

'  Th^irost  of  the  Bceotian  towns  had  beeGai>e>inL 
dc^p^ndetit  of  Thebes,  by  the  stipulaiioiKi  b£  tbti 
p€Mi<^.:  pf  Antalcidaa.  Orchomenus,  wdsctrei^atp 
^(][t]i^naii.^rdc»r;  had  raotntained  itself  ^^  now  siip^' 
pQrtod  the  cflkuse  of  oligarchy  againsfc'tbeddmoi^ 
qratiQi  JCh^bes :  it  was  garrisoned  by  ;twoiSpartaw 
mQXMi^  Pkutaeae  had  been  rebuilt;  its  aWrsioni 
t^ithe  oligarchy  imposed  upon  it  by  Sparta^'Wiasvi 
in  all  probability,  no  less  powerful  than  &ts;iliere^l 
ditac>i 'hostility  to  Thebes;  but  when  due linereaied' 
pnoapdrity.  of  .the  last  had  widened  tfaeio'egdii 
b^liweeii  thaib  state  and  Athens^  Plat8eie>  Bgaia  atkr 
t(K>hed  itself  to;  Athens,  in  consequence  of  whiidiy 

,<»  F»iit.P#H>.95. 

*°  Corn.  Nep.  £p.  8.   Set  the  dther  Cittit.  Wytte^b.  ad  Plut.  ApophA.  t lt4/ 
•»  Uw.  38.  60.  , 

**  Plut.  PriecepU  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  232  :  ^^dv^  leat  vplks  %3p(v  fiVii' 

^mj(j9thc  fiXltfp)^,  ^tkdn  ire  mtiit  probably  rtad  riXfiapxoCt  nom  riX^a 

a  |NmMI«,  for  Plut  dMOfibetf  th«  ttXettpxnt  as  mpi  rove  (rrcvaiiro^c  Ir^oX^p. 

KtirpUtf  )Mnii  kt^fi^iim  dir»fpoirf c  ^irt^Xfc^y  nra, 
**  Cicero  ae  Ijegg.  2. 15.  , ,      .    ,      , 

•♦  IMod.  16.  f9i  ivift  f^  *OpxO}ttptiiW  imrtTc  flvrac  rp^taKoiuroQ  S^ms 

to  vaftr  to  a  Itaaited  uamber,  as  in  Em,  Arros,  ete.  ^' 

«pi«t.p«i»p.  rd.      • 


%«|  ;ai^]Um  in  ^Ath^.  I :  iThiaipisel  hai  >lE&!^iii8e(  be&Kf 
gchrem^d  bQF '  dyjiasto  -  imdev  tiii  proteetdtfdttsr  >  ^  df 
$paita,  and  'liad  risen  inaniks  iipon4he-&il^of>  tbei 
4}f9a^yi  <  ^^n  Ttiebes  ^ ;  its^ .  aversion  to  that  btat^ 
)^  4€i"lhe/ dissolution  of  the  community/ as  iti 
l^\9l»fSr^4  .Orckotmenufl  was  compdled-  to  yield;' 
itnwaa.t^km  w  Olypip.  104. 1 ;  364;  B.  Cii  wiieti 
tkeitn^ni  were  slaughtered  and  the  'Woini6h''alid' 
i^ldnm  rtdbo^  to  slavery  ^.  Thus  Thebes  nded 
ot^riSodotla  more  despotically  tiian  evet.  =  - 

During  the  long  and  severe  straggle  Which 
l/hebes . wab  obliged  to  sustadh  -  against  Spaitit  ^or 
h^  iikdepeodenoe^  when  she  wae  compelled  4o'pifo^ 
olaimidealiiocraoy  ibr  the  jiurpeseiof  foiAniilg  a  ^AM 
fe0^acy»  thehadons  of  Giieece  did  not^  asforriienly/ 
divide  tbelmselves  into  two  opposite >pairtiek>  A&^th^r 
TmpGQ^e  supporters  of  ot^arcfay  and  demdcra)63r>J> 
bull- Athens  was  induced  to  raise  the('deniOd%tid^ 
baxuier9-iik:tfae  hope^  as  Sparta  had  ceasM  td^b^* 
formidable^ .  bf  seduring  herself  against  'Thibes>' 
dttd  maintaiiiing  such  a  position  as  would  bnaMc^* 
hbiv  either  by  compact  or  by  force^  to'  decide i 
ihe  conflict  between  the  other  tWo  in  any^ 
manner  that  might  be  most  trondiicive  to  ber  oWA 

**  PaoMD.  9. 1,  ad  fin.    Diod.  15.  46,  who  fixes  thU  under  the  trobevship 
of  Socratidet,  Olymp.  101.  3 ;  Xescmb.  HdU  $.  3. 1. 
^  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socrat.  8.  318,  where  it  is  sUted  as  having  happtned  thrCe 

•>  Died.  15.  46.    ^liao,  V.  H.  U*  6,  relates  a  story  of  ai^  adulterer  who  . 
was  loi  bou»d  over  the  uMrket-place^  when  his  irieada  lesooed  bim»  and  Mtagr  • 
lives  were  lost    Was  that  one  of  the  outr^gefi  c<^iaitted  hgr  .tJ^i  4jfoastB  «f 
the  time  1 

»  Died.  15.  79.  Paiuh  4.  27. 6;  9. 15.  SL  wUexe  it.  ii  aiwcled  th«t>  4Mb 
transaction  took  place  during  th«  abience  of  EpamiAoodai^wliei  «at  etDos* 
sively  indignant  upon  learning  it ;  9,  35.  3.  Comp.  Miill.  Orcbtpu  419*^481. 


iRtensBft  ^pai:^foo^raibiiai0dimsetf]^bki>'f^ 

r^encQiatioki)  w&lAi  Athene '  and^  her<  foondiict « iw»^^ 
UKi-IIediib^  ])0Dfidy  >aQ<i  ideb^  r  iha^i^H^GftUS^Ki^^ 
stratigexn  >qf  ^i)hodriafl>  for  obt^nUigs  pMk^lS!^^' 
o£>thel'  Piranis  miscarried^;  and'^odciri^os^Mi^tib^ 
tteipteary  renewal  of  t^e  aHiiincef  betwe^gdiA^^nr. 
and  Thebes,  Ol.  100.  3;  378.  BiQ.  A^^hmfP 
time  afterwards,  Ol.  100.  4,  tbe  femsHei^  sUMieieii 
in  mducing  the  maritime  states  to  ebter  ittlto  t^n^W' 
confederacy.  This  object  was  chiefly  ^r^moted' 
by  Timotbeus*  Even  before  the  attempt^oC*8ph6**- 
diias  upon  the  Piraeus,  Chios,  Mytiletie,  B$^2bh-t' 
tiutn,  and  Rhodes,  which  were  suh^bt  to  ih»^ 
Spartii|n4^Persian  h^emony,  and  Were  unaUe 'to' 
obtain  the  liberty  and  indepeMence  guarantee  td' 
them  by  I  the  peaoe  of  Antakidas'S  hgd  ehtered' 
into /a> league  with  Athens^;  in  a  short  time  thij' 
cionfedjcraf£i  <  states  amounted  to  serenty-fi^  ^.'  -  tfc> 
wa8(  stipulated  that  the  Autonomia  of  all  sUmilditb^^ 
suspected/  the  Atheooians  possessitig  tbe  h^^&MW^i^ 
that  tJie  Syaedrion  sbotdd  be  held  ik  At^i^yiL!^' 
ISmA  afitfae^tes,  whether  gr^M;  «r  8n«^>,'  ^htitAd  htiVtP 
dspxA  prirtes'^.  To  provMe  against  thee^t^dAidhlllibtitp 
of  AtbenidnGleraehiBB,  the  federal  law  abolrer4)hlldl^> 
to]vvaM  etatted,  whereby  every  Atheiiiain' wi^  41^' 
biddm^teibaU^land  vvithout  the  limits t)fAttiK$k«lf^ 
..The  allies  of  8parta,  at  the  beg(niriiig  «^f  til^ 
great  ^  Boedlian  MVar,' were  tbe  ArcadiiiinB, '  El^aHj^ 
Aqfaesimsp^ytnzittni,  Phliksiafis^  tiie  t^wod  bf '^■ 

^->--»>  -..i'   -J'    ^.'i}'^'S-   '.'    ; ':-v.'>'   ;".    ...  i.Mri:/,    T»/!t 

>•  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4. 20. 21. 

**  Hence  thU  i«  described  ftff  ft  4^ection  from  SparU  bv  Vio^,  15.  S^: 

»  iEschm.de  Fall.' Ug8t.tM7)  Diod.  1ft.38.         •  ^  ^ 

*«  Diod.  16» «a«   '     •  '  »  Diod;  16. G9i.  '»       '        •■»  '     ' 


G^vlmik  > ihe^t <  tha  despotism  of  Sparta^  ot  tbd  x>B<' 

gSff(9hi<^liiGiQaisltitution9  ^Mhictr it hudioifcrodittiadfiiDdt 

OMMPft^iOed^  hadithe  chief  share  in  securing  the  to^^ 

o|^;$ft§tiim)-of  ,.9ev^ral  of  the  above  i8i»tes»'  The' 

vi^pri^  <9l^iiEiin^  hy  the  Athemas  fleet  under  Cha«' 

Urfeftf^*  I^aKOSy  Olyaip.  lOL  1 ;  376.  B.  C*\mBj^ 

h^AqtOpATf^  to  that  gained  by  Gonon  at 'dndoa*;  ^ 

it.^mqeimore  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  .Ppairtai. 

aA4  this  ^  tUDej,  without  the  co-oipeiration:  of  the' 

harb^lan^k     This  confirmed  Athens  in  h^r^dicjr 

of 'fOornrng'  the  third  state.    The  antipathy  she  had^ 

iH^vmM  Sparta  had  been  succeeded  :by  jealotisyr  oft 

Th$bQ9i,ivhom,  she  knew  to  be  no  longer  ib^wanti 

qA  hqr  #99atiwcej  and  perhaps  even  suspeetcdivf 

b^h^glx^nl^M^r^allch  ifor  her.     3h^  \tod  inartoisp 

e^x^ffii^f^ad  hiy  the  conduct  of  Thebes  itowardBi 

9te£s?fl^  #>4  Theapip3 ;    bat  before  •  she  could  /kU 

o<4«^;>niffioiMt  strength  to  oppo3e'ialiy  >e£EfeclMl; 

obs^I^ltO. the  process  of  her  rivdl^  dhe^lwq^^ 

4P)J^<fwl;0f  peiLCe;,    A  treaty  coDcltLdedibQtw^eb 

At^QP  apd  ISparta,  Olymp.  lOL  3;  374;  Bi  Cvv^ 

W9B fbvt: ioft  short  duration^;  the  .ne^xiiatiora  of 

Al^ctt9  ^apd  <ibbe    other,  states  •  w^re  renewed  Mn 

Spfffte,l6l^mp.  1:02.  I;  37L  Bi^C^.).  Tii^iteBEm 

<^^  bst.AthsM  Jiri(Kvid^di '  a^aangrt  ofAertidng^ 

that  Autonomia  should  be  restored  to  the  Greek 


»  DW..M.tt»<;  .    .:    ;    '  w  Xenopb..H4lLfJ.a»3w.    \     ■ 

*"  Dioa.  15,34;  Deinostb.  de.  Syntax.  172.27;  in  LepL  480.  6^'Sq(l.; 
^Khin.  in  Ctesipb.  635  ;  PlpU  Phoc«  aip.  Po^ii.  3.  11.  IK 
*  Xeaoph.  Hell.  6. 2^  1»  iqq»  ^  Ibid.  6. 3.  U^W   * 
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states,  and  the  Spartan  Harmosts  recalled  *^  The 
pertinacity  of  Epaminondas,  in  insisting  that  Thebes 
should  exercise  the  same  rights  over  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  did  over  Messenia,  and  the  angry  vehe- 
mence of  Agesilaus  towards  Epaminondas  *^  fiiis- 
trated  the  well-meant  advice  of  the  pacific  Spartan 
Prothous,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  genuine 
Autonomia  ^ ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  was  fought,  only  twenty  days  after  the 
peace  had  been  ratified  by  the  other  states  ^.  The 
defeat  Sparta  then  sustained  effectually  humbled 
her;  she  was  now  incapable  of  offering  further 
opposition  to  the  Autonomia  stipulated  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  there  were  abundant 
means  of  checking  any  attempts  on  lier  part  to 
recover  the  ascendant  she  had  lost.  Greece  at 
length  hoped  to  taste  the  long-desired  blessings  of 
peace ;  but  the  angry  passions  which  had  been 
aroused  could  not  be  allayed :  victory  did  not  lead 
to  reconciliation,  but  was  followed  by  spoliation 
and  revenge;  and  the  ill-fated  Greeks  were  des- 
tined to  enjoy  no  respite  from  the  fatal  calamities 
which  assailed  them* 

In  recounting  the  struggle  of  Thebes  to  obtain 
the  hegemony,  we  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  Plutarch's  biography  of  Epaminondas.  Xeno- 
phon's  partiality  to  Sparta  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
exploits  of  that  great  man  with  extreme  brevity, 
not  so  much  as  even  namifig  him  at  the  battle  of 
Jjeuctra,  and  keeping  him  in  the  back  ground  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could,  upon  every  other  occa- 

«>  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3.  18. 19.  «>  Plat.  Ages.  27.  28. 

^  Xenopb.  Hell.  6.  4.  2:  i)  ^  IrcXiyffta  6.KWfsa9a  ravra  Ijrccvov  yXv 
^Xvaptiv  fiyri<raTo*  ijdii  yAp,ufgloHet,  rb  ^aiuovtov  ^ycv. 
**  Plut.  Agesil.  28. 
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sion.  Epaminondas,  great  as  he  was  as  a  citizen^ 
ranks  still  higher  as  a  general.  He  must  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  measures  of 
Thebes  against  Sparta  and  her  Symmachia ;  but  it 
is  upon  this  part  of  his  public  conduct  that  the 
mind  dwells  with  least  satisfaction.  Pelopidas  was 
the  worthy  fellow-soldier  of  Epaminondas,  and  no 
less  distinguished  as  a  citizen.  In  their  operations 
connected  with  the  external  policy  of  the  state^ 
they  pursued  opposite  directions ;  Pelopidas  tunied 
his  views  toward  the  north ;  Epaminondas  towards 
the  south.  The  great  qualities  of  these  two  men 
served  for  a  time  to  gloss  over  some  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  faults  by  which  the  Thebans  had 
signalized  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  pro* 
bable^  however,  that  their  character,  even  during 
this  period,  inspired  attachment  and  respect;  bHit 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians 
exaggerated  their  defects.  The  policy  of  Thebes 
reveals  occasional  glimpses  of  a  nobler  feeling ;  as 
for  instance,  when  Pelopidas,  conscious  that  he  was 
fighting  in  a  good  cause,  marched  against  Alexan- 
der, the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  Sparta  sent  succours  to 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse**.  Thebes  must  not  be 
blamed  for  following  up  her  successes  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra.  Was  she  to  remain  inactive 
until  Sparta  should  renew  her  attacks?  From 
Agesilaus'  love  of  war,  and  his  implacable  animo- 
sity, no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
Thebes  was,  indeed,  said  to  have  transferred  to  the 
Achteans  the  power  of  arbitrating  in  the  internal 

**  Plat.  Pelop.  31. 
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toova^pu^  to  be  depended  uponi.  We, ^ay. safely 
Qspuvoe^  tb^t  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra^  military 
enthu8^a6in  became  predominant  i^  tb^  iqind^.  of 
the  ThebaBs^^  But  no  sooner  did  Thebes  stretch 
out  hex  athletic  arms  over  the  surrounding^  couptrj) 
than  her  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement  displayed 
itself,  in.  various  acts  of  aggression  and  violence> 
and  in  a,  total  estrangement  from  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  moderation. 

Sparta  suffered  more  from  internal  exhaustion 
than  from  any  apparent  want  of  external  support^; 
huit  neither  neighbours,  kindred  states,  npr  those 
which  WjBre  rendered  dep^dent  upon  her  authority 
by  the  nature  of  their  constitutions,  testified  steady 
ajud  feithful  attachment  to  her  interests  s  the  Pelo 
pouaesian  confederacy,  her  natural  bulwark  aoi 
defence,  waa  shaken  to  its  centre^  and  her  allies 
now  only  consisted  of  those  whom  the  hopes  or 
fear^i  inspired  by  the  fluctuating  poUtk^s  of  the  day> 
induced  to  espouse  her  cause ;  such  were  Dioaysius 
and.  hh  Bon>  who  were  most  desirous  of  estabfeh- 
ing  Bxx  influence  in  the  motherHOoustry^  and  who 
several  times  sent  her  bodies  of  Celts  ai^d  Iberians  ^« 
The  design  of  Athens  in  renaaining  neuter  till  the 
moment  arrived  for  turning  the  scaJie  of  victory  in 
&vour  of  either  of  the  combatants  it  might  suit  her 
purposes  to  support,  was  not  ill-judged  in  itself  it 
is  true ;  but  she  could  not  devise  or  follow  up  any 

^  SCrab.  8 1  384:  jitrA  Si  r^v  ic  Aowrpocc  M<^X9*'  Mtpi^^av  BtiPdiot 
*  Xenopb.  H«II.  6.  5.  23 ;— ffat  y^  oi  ftli»  Boufroi  lyv/iWiCovfVy'in^et 

'M  8m  in  Xen*ph.  6. 4. 17. 18,  tbe  iinpeifMt  fist  of  the  odofederttet  who 
fUriklihed  quotas  of  vieii  for  the  o«attnmttioii  of  tko  war.  Goof,  od  Epidaanuii 
7.  1. 15»  and  otliefft,  7. 9. 2. 

^  Diodor.  15.  70 ;  Xenopb.  7.  }.  20; 28 ;  7.  4. 12. 


rtgtilar  or  consi^tertfe^  course^  cyf  p^Kcy  for  thd  att^* 
metit  of  hfer  cybject.  For  insfcahee,  if  Xenb^hbft  ii 
to'be  belieted,  Athens,  aftir  the  battle  of  lAftittm^ 
In  order  still  iribre  effectually  to  weaken  Sparta^, 
made  an'  attempt  to  dissolve  the  confederacy  of 
this  'Peloponnesus,  and  to  draw  over  its  memfbe^s  to 
her  own;  with  this  view  she  sent  a  message  to 
those  states,  inviting  them  to  carry  out  the  provi^ 
sibiis  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  as^rtifig^  th^h* 
Autonomia  and  entering  into  the  Athe^f^ii  totl^ 
deracy.  According  to  Xenophon,  all  '(??)!  the 
states;  except  EKs,  whose  Autonomic  the^  Mat^ji^ 
ne!6,  the  Scilluntians,  and  the  Triphyliaris  refused 
to  recognise,  subscribed  to  the  Athenian  confet 
deracy*^  But  Athens  rea;ped  very  little  advao^ 
ta/ge  from  their  co-operation ;  th^  rektiottB  ^^tfe^e 
Pelopontiesus  W^r^  sh6rtiy  destined  to  nndeygd  i 
total  rerolutidn,  in  consequence  of  the  importluit 
part  which^  otie  ^tion  of  its  inhi^bitahts  was  abbUt 
to  periR>rm,  as  well  as  frbm  the  effects  of'forgig^ 

The  renowA  of' Sparta,  as^  well  as  the  terrOils  of 
her  liame,  a*>d  the  attachment  she  had  inspi^ 
amongst  her  neighbours  and  ancient  allies,  had 
long  ceased,  ahd  the  Arcadians  felt  the  will' aliii 
the  power  to  folio*  the  example  of  Thebes.  IRie 
townships  of  which  Mantinea  had  once  been  cotti^ 
posed,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  annexed  to 


KkotPti^  xA  AoKtSatfUimi,  &ffwsp  roic  *A0tivaievc  hkQwav — that  WM  do 
foBg«r-thft  poUoy  of  Atheiii;  wtu)  already  bisgao  to  fear  Tbtbes;  heocs  it 
would  oot  have  suited  her  pufpose  now  to  reveikge  herwlf  on  Sparta. 

«*  3Uooph.  Hell.  6.  6.  3.  AccoMiag  to  Diedon  15. 62,  aber  the  eatablish- 
meiit  of  the  Afoadian  kague  hj  tbis  confedereey,  ia  coajanetioQ  wUb  Aiigot 
and  Elis,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens  to  pfOpMe  ao  aUtance,  btit  she 
declined  the  offer.    Both  statemeotB  may  be  true. 

B  b2 
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Spstita  by  the  bands  of  her  oligarchical  flupremaoy  ^, 
^hooic  off  the  detested  yoke  and  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
the  common  capital^  Elis  contributing  three  taleoiCs 
to  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  ^\  Disturbances 
now  broke  out  in  Tegea ;  Callibius  and  Proxenus, 
in  concert  with  Mantinea,  proposed  to  establish  em 
Arcadian  league^,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
Lacon  Stasippus;  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the 
Laconistas  were  overpowered  with  the  help  of  the 
MantineanSy  and  a  great  number  of  them  slain^ 
while  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred, escaped  to  Sparta  ^.  The  project  of  a  Btate 
'which  should  comprise  the  whole  6f  the  Arcadians 
was  resumed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Thebes,  there 
seemed  a  probabihty  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
•noble  Mantinean,  Lycomedes^,  now  directed  all 
his  energies  to  the  realization  of  this  object.  The 
Arcadians  hereupon  coalesced  with  the  Thebans,  to 
'Whom  a  way  was  now  opened  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
At  this  juncture,  Jason  of  Pherae,  Tagus  of  the 
Thessalians,  came  from  the  north  with  a  numerous 
army,  similar  to  that  which  Gelon  had  once  com- 
manded, but  chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries,  in 
thd  hope  of  acquiring  power  in  Greece;  his  pre- 
mature death  relieved  the  Greeks  from  any  appre- 
hensions from  that  quarter,  though  his  tyranny*^ 


**  See  (  69.  n.  76.  even  after  the  Ubule  of  Lettctra :  kp^t^^vuQ^U  rwv 
Kiafi&v  ffvvtaTpaTivovTo '    ApurroKpaTovfiivoi  ydp    Myxapov.     Xenoph. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  4.  5.  According  to  Pausan.  8. 14. 2,  it  was  accom- 
plished hf  Epamioondaa ; — ic  ^^  dpxaiav  avvnyuytv  aMc  flr^Xtv.  This 
onhr  means  by  hia  eDcourageraeat  and  advice. 

^  Aecovding  to  Paasanias,  uhi  sup.  this  was  likewise  don^  at  the  sagge^- 
tion  of  Epaminondas. 

•»  Xeaoph.  Hell.  6. 5. 6—10. 

^  Xanoph.  HelU  7. 1. 93 1  Pausan.  8.  27. 2.  Diodor,  15.  62,  who  hefiare, 
15.  59,  inulverteDtly  makes  Lyoomedes  a  .Tegean. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  6. 4. 27—32. 
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wad  piyobajbfy  never  rery  of^es^iif e.  But  thib  did .  if et 
ipyeVeat  tbewiurlike  laces'  of  the  nartlifrom  march- 
i&g  tmdeir  the  bafanevs  of  Thebea  into  the  Pejb- 
pocinesiis;  which  was  now  overrun  by  the/ northern 
trH»e6  in'  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Doric  migratioiQ.  Sut  destitute  of  the  coreativ^ 
power  which  had  been  exhibited  by  their  jprede- 
eessors^  they  did  not,  as  they  had  doifte>  expands 
quicken,  and  invigorate  the  energies  of  Grecian 
Efe ;  revohition  and  destruction  now  marked  thdr 
desolating  progress*  > 

The  Thebans  were  accompanied  on; their. expe- 
dition to  the  Pek)ponnesus  by  the  Phooiana,  who 
served  by  compulsion  ^,  the  Loorians  of  both  dis- 
tricts, Malians^  Acantmixane,  (probably  more  *Qor- 
rectly  i£nianes)  ^,  Thessalians,  H^acleotss^,  and 
Euboeans;  cm  their  arrival  in  the  Peloponneaus 
they  were  joined  by  the  Argives,  Arcadiansi  and 
E^eans.  The  first  two  irruptions  into  the  Pelofon- 
nesus,  Olymp;  102.  3;  370.  B.  C,  and  Ol^^mp. 
102.  4.,  had  highly  important  effects  upon  its 
whole  political  constitution. 

1.  The  Arcadians,  who,  according  to  JDiddorus, 
had  already  been  united  before  the  arrival  of  £pa- 
minondas  in  the  Peloponnesus  %  now  foimad  a 
closely  canented  military  confederacy  {hoo^Sv,  to 
'ApKoBiKov')  In  spite  of  the  collisions  which  arose 
during  their  deliberations,  and  the  actual  hostilities 

'*  Xenoph.  6.  5.  23 :  virriKool  yeyiVfiftivoi. 

^  In  this  case  too  we  may  apply  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  6. 5. 2d«  what  wes  re- 
marked above,  §  68.  n.  39.  The  Acaraamni  had  concluded  peace  with 
Sparta,  Olymp.  97.  2 ;  390.  B.  C,  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  7. 1.  Diodor.  15.  31, 
reckons  them  amongst  her  confederates. 

^  According  to  Diodor.  15.  57»  Jason  of  Phers  destroyed  the  town  of 
Heraclea  in  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fotight*  According 
to  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  27,  he  only  razed  the  walls;  the  comn.unity  cootinaed 
to  subsist.  «>  Diodor.  16.  59. 
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carried  on  by  Qrchomenus-aDd  Hersa. against Man^, 
tmea  ^,  they  succeeded  in  appointiDga  general  <i(nmsr 
ciL  The  deliberative  and  executive  assembly  of  thp 
collective  Arcadians  ^^  was  henceforward  eomposed- 
by  the  Murioi^  whose  name  does  not  express  the  pren 
cise  number  of  its  members^  but. merely  indicates 
the  bulk  of  warriors  contained  in  it*  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was 
fought,  the  want  of  a  fortified  capital  becoming 
apparent,  they  began  to  build  ^  Megalopolis,  and 
a  thousand  chosen  Thebans,  commanded  by  Pam*^ 
menes  ^,  kept  guard  during  its  erection  ^ ;  its 
fortifications  were  not  completed  till  after  the 
tearless  battle,  Olymp.  103.  I ;  367»  B.  C.  Several 
tribes  were  now  transplanted  thither ;  force  was 
employed  towards  some  of  them  who  had,  till  then^ 
enjoyed  but  a  very  inconsiderable  d^ee  of  inde* 
pendence,  such  as  the  Msenalians,  Eutrasians, 
i^pytians,  Parrhasians,  and  Cynurians.  Amongst 
tlie  townships  which  were  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially dissolved  at  the  time,  we  may  name  Pallan* 
tium  •  (?),  Eutaea,  Tricoloni,  Lycaeum,  Aliphera, 
Gortys,  Alea,  Orestasium^,  Dipsea,  Parorea,  Aca^- 
cesiiim,  Methydrium,  and  TripoKs  *.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Trapezus  revising  to  quit  their  ancient 
seats,  some  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  Arcadians,  while  the  remainder  escaped  from 
the  Peloponnesus  to  the  town  of  the  same  name 


•*  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  11  ;  Diodor.  15.  62. 

^  According  to  Diodor.  15.  59,  they  were  to  IKovviav  tx^iv  vtpl  rov  ?ro- 
\iftov  Kai  tiprivijQ  pov\€{)tfT0ai, 

•*  Pausan.  8.  27.  2.  •*  Pausan.  8.  27.  6. 

**  This  is  the  construction  which  must  probably  be  put  upon  Diodor.  15. 
72,  who  places  the  erection  in  Olymp.  103.  1. 

^  One  half  of  the  town  was  called  'Opttrriac,  the  citizens  'Opstrrioi,  Sleph. 
Byz.  Mty&Xji. 

^  Pausan.  8.  27.  3 ;  c6mp.  MBIler,  Dor.  2.  448,  sqq. 
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on<  (He'-Pontos^y  > I  Lyoosumy . ^wJuqm )  oiti^^n).  lihi^ 
w»»e  vesTBted'the 'atteinpf  to  itrUDsplant/ theoi; iwa$ 
djpardd,  inf-oonsideraliion  ctf-the  flanetuary^of/  D^me- 
tiev  ivnd  De^ioa  ^^^  fitit  the  Pallantians  a]3(>  iQo 
c^rfas  a  distinct  cemmunity  in  the  year. 'of  ;the 
battle '  of  Mantinea  ^^  It  may,  upon  the  Mrhc^j 
be  observed  of  the  erection  of  this  common  c&pltal> 
that  it  by  no  means  abolished  the  separate  and 
distinct  interests  of  the  several  commnn]ties>.!and 
least  of  all,  those  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea.  Orcho- 
menus,  from  which  several  communities^  such  as 
Thisoa,  Methydrium  and  Teuthis,  detached  them* 
selves,  in  order  to  remove  to  Megalopo&^%  seems 
to  have  still  subsisted,  and  to  have  continued  bos* 
tile  to  Mantinea.  This  was  likewise  the  case. with 
Herffia^S  which,  till  a  short  time  before  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  had  consisted  of  several  villages^  whose 
inhabitants  were  then  collected  into  a  city^ ,  by 
Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta  ^^  The  magistrates 
of  Megalopolis  appear  to  have  been  of  a  twofold 
description :  those  for  the  community  as  such,  and 
those  for  the  armed  confedemcy ;  the  latter  com-- 
posed  a  federal  council^  wherein  a  mcyority  of 
votes  decided  ^^  and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  Hellanodicae  of  Elis,  but  certainly  did  not  con- 
sist exclusively  of  MegalopoUtans.  Megalopolis, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  seems  to  have  borne  the 
character  of  a  place  dependent  upon  Tegea  and 
Mantinea,  than  to  have  possessed  the  honour  and 


•  PausaD.  8.  27.  4.  '•  Pauaan.  ubi  sup. 

▼■  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  6.  6,  ^  Pausan.  6.  27.  3. 

^  Xenoph.  6.  6.  32. 

''*  Strab.  8.  232  ;  conf.  Bockh  on  the  inscriptioD,  Tbes.  Inscr.  p.  27. 

^^  Xenoph.  Halt.  6.  5.  6  j — on  puct^ti  Ip  rtf  xoiv^,  tqvto  xvptov  ilvax  Kal 
ruv  irSXtufv,  Xenoph.  7.  4.  33,  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  are  Qamed 
dpxovTtc,  the  magistrates  ia  Af  antioea  irpoVTarai, 
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atitllonty  appertainJftg  to  the  chi^f  town  of  a  dis*. 
trict  or  confederacy.  Its  particular  constitutioii 
will  form  the  subject  of  our  consideration  in  the 
followiTig  chapter.  Distinct  from  the  Muri6i  as  a 
collective  body,  and  the  M egalopolitans  as  an  mdi- 
vidual  community,  were  the  Epariti^^  a  federal 
force  '^  which  was  paid  by  the  confederate  towns'®, 
and  comprised  five  thousand  soldiers,  whose  bead- 
quarters  were,  however,  probably  in  Megalopolis. 
As  belonging  to  the  league,  they  might,  when 
necessary,  be  employed  against  any  single  state 
included  in  it^^.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  re- 
mark, that  this  body  of  men  received  pay  ^ ;  for  few 
Arcadians  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  even 
during  a  campaign ;  their  pay  was  for  some  time 
defrayed  out  of  the  Olympic  spoil ;  but  when  Man- 
tinea  felt  remorse  at  this  appropriation  of  the  holy 
treasures,  atid  forbade  it  for  the  future,  such  of 
Hie  Epariti  as  could  not  afford  to  serve  without 
pnfy  deserted,  whereupon  high-minded  Arcadians 
entered  the  band,  and  thereby  strengthened  it  and 
Secured  its  fidelity  ®^  Besides  these  Epariti,  there 
were  doubtless  bodies  of  soldiery  in  the  several 
townships,  who  probably  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  them,  jis  local  militia  do  to  troops  of  the  line 
In  modem  times.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Murioi 
were  marked  by  uncommon  energy  and  determi- 

70  The  dissertation  of  Bc}ot«  sur  les  Kparoetes  in  the  IVUm.  de  I'AcaJ.  des 
Inscrl)).  p.  32.  has  not  obviated  the  necessity  for  a  new  and  comprehensive 
investigation  of  this  subject,  which  is  merely  glanced  at  in  the  text. 

"^  Hesvch.  *}L7rap6riTOi^-T&yfia  'ApKaSucbv  fiaxtfi^rarov'  Kai  oi  trapA 
*ApK&<Ti  ctjfioaloi  0uXaK£C>  vvhieh  must  be  considered  identical.  Steph.  Byz. 
^E'Trapirai  speaks  of  an  Wvoq,  whose  city  could  not  be  discovered  ! 

'*  Viodot.  15.  62.  67.  He  calls  them  rovg  KoXovftivovc  in-Airrowcs  they 
were  so,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  not  called  so. 

'"*  e.  g.  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  33.  ^  Xenoph.  Hell,  vbi  sup. 

**  Xenoph,  Hell.  7.  4.  34  :  '6icwq  fn)  avrol  irr*  fffiivoic*  aXX'  Utlvoi  irt 
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nai&on;'  their  e3tplf(rits"  remind  us  of  th^  lutroic 
viotoTieB  of  the  men  of  AppenzeU  on  the  Spelcher^ 
t^e  Stoss  and  the  Wol&haMe. 

3.  Messenia  was  restored «  01.  102.  3;  370— 
69-  B.  C,  in  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-seventh 
year  after  the  fall  of  Eira.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra^  Epaminondas  had  summoned  the 
Messenians,  who  were  scattered  over  Italy,  Sicily^ 
Cyrene,  etc.,  to  return  to  the  Peloponnesus"*. 
Messene  was  erected  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
country.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Sparta,  from 
which  the  originally  Arcadian  district  of  Sciritis 
was  at  the  same  time  disjoined  ^. 

Amidst  so  many  disasters  that  enfeebled  state 
could  not  hope  for  lasting  benefit  or  support  from 
external  aid,  which  could  only  keep  oif  for  a  time 
the  inroads  of  its  impetuous  assailants.  Athens^ 
however,  now  entered  into  a  league  with  Sparta, 
on  condition  that  they  should  assume  by  turns  the 
command  by  land  and  sea  ^.  Selfishness  and  per- 
fidy now  began  to  actuate  the  policy  of  Thebes, 
who  scrupled  not  to  employ  the  most  unworthy 
means  to  augment  her  power,  and  with  this  view 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Persia.  Ambassadors 
wete  sent  to  the  great  king  to  remind  him  of 
their  ancient  friendship,  and  to  crave  his  assist- 
ance"^* These  were  soon  followed  by  Arcadian, 
Argive,  Athenian,  and  Elean  ambassadors,  amongst 
whom  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  reftised  to  disgrace 

•*  Xenouh.  Hell.  7. 1.25 :  'dirov  Sk  fiovK-qBCuv  UfXOiIv,  ov  vittt  ov  xt»/*wv, 
aif  ^tfsos  0S0V9  oinc  opri  Svafiara  dirtKUfXvtv  avrovQ  *  iiffrt  tv  yc  rtf  xpovtf 
iKiivtp  woKit  ifoyro  KpaTiffrot  tlvai, 

^  Diodor.  15.  66 :  Pausaa.  4.  27.  5,  sqc}.  ^*  Pausan.  4.  26.  4. 

*'  The  SciriUB  are  meaiioned  together  with  Sparta,  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  24  > 
5.  4.  52.  After  the  Theban  invasioD,  Sciritis  is  treated  by  Sparta  as  a  hostile 
countrvf  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  31. 

••  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 1. 1—14  j  Diod.  15.  67.      "^  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 1.  33. 34. 
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the  Gtecian  charaotdr  b^  humiKatiiigtheiiisbtve&i 
before  the  hmhsLviwnf  desrpot^;  and  the  IboldArcd^ 
dian  Antiochus  graUfies  us  bf  his  bluiit/ patriotism* 
and  decision  of  character.  The  king,  he  r^orted 
to  the  Myrioi^  had  bakers,  cooks,  cup-bearers,  and' 
porters,  in  abundance,  but  no  men  who  cotuM  fight 
with  Greeks  ;  that  moreover  great  delusion'  existed 
as  to  his  vast  riches ;  for  the  far-renowned  golden 
platanm  was  not  lai^e  enough  to  give  shadow  to 
a  cricket^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
Athenian  envoys,  Timagoras,  suffered  himself  to 
be  bribed  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  he  was,  on  his  returuy  put  to 
death ^.  Thebes  trod  in  Sparta's  footsteps;  she 
pubUshed  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  the  great 
king,  which  declared  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
all  claim  to  Messenia,  and  ordered  Athens  to  dis«^ 
mantle  her  navy^\  Thus  his  commands  were  still 
more  peremptory  than  at  the  peace '  of  Antalcidas^ 
But  Thebes  was  not  formed  to  intimidate  her  ad* 
versaries,  nor  could  she  so  far  ingratiate  herself 
with  her  neighbours  as  to  attain  the  rank  of  chief 
town  of  the  district ;  the  answers  to  this  summons 
were  unsatisfactory  ^.  The  third  incursion  of  the 
Thebans  into  the  Peloponnesian  territory  was  defi- 
cient in  alacrity  and  spirit,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Achaia,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  that 
province,  as  well  as  by  a  peace  with  Corinth  and 
Phlius  ^\  Nor  was  Thebes  able  to  obtain  a  firmer 
footing  in  the  north,  which  she  so  ardently  desired 

«•  Plut.  Pelop.  30 ;  Artax.  22. 

«»  Xenoph.  7.  1.  38.  ••  Plut.  Artax.  22, 

»'  Xenoph.  7.  I.  36.  ^^  Xenoph.  7.  1.  38,  sqq. 

M  Xenoph.  7.4.  4—12. 


to  4dd: toi her  <lo)bQKiik«i&  Phem.ifras  tiie  >eBlpUall 
of:  Thd$BAly>  dtd  ^  its  tyvaao^  AJeisandeo:.  Was '  ia  <  aUir 
ance  with.  Athens.  Tbebea  united  to  hier^donunkins 
Lams^yetCi  lathe  expedition  which  ahe  undcor* 
tiook  gainst  the  treacherous  and;  cowardly  Alexr 
atiderP^^the  Thebaos  lost  their  brave  hero  Pelopir 
daSy  for  whieh  the  league  they  eventually  concluded 
with  the  tyrant  was  but  a  poor  compensation ;  nor> 
indeed,  did  Thebes  derive  any  solid  advanta^  from, 
it,  as  the  sequel  abundantly  proves. . 

Whilst  the  three  chief  states  of  Greece,  Athens, 
Thebes,  and — after  the  Periceci  and  Helots,  who 
had  revolted  when  Epaminondas  invaded  Laconia, 
had  been  again  reduced  to  obedience?* — Sparta^ 
present  the  spectacle  of  unity,  most  of  the  other, 
states,  which  took  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
former,  were  harassed  by  intestine  distractions^ 
which  more  especially  applies  to  Arcadia  and.Elis* 
This  added  to  the  rancour  and  exaspejcation  of  tha- 
general  war.  Some  Arcadian  refugees  havingi 
taken  from  the  Eleans  the  frontier  town  Lasium  ^, 
a  war  broke  out  between  Arcadia  and  Elis ;  an 
Arcadian  party  in  Elis  took  possession  of  the  cita^ 
del  of  that  place,  whilst  an  Arcadian  army  invaded 
Pisatis,  and  plundered  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus^.  This  once  more  disengaged  the  Eleans 
from  their  confederacy  with  Thebes  ^,  and  re- 
united them  with  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  the 
Arcadian  league  became  divided  into  two  conflict* 
ing  portions,  one  composed  of  such  as  felt  remorse 

»*  Diod.  16.  67,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Pelop.  26,  sqq.  ;  Paus.  9.  15.  1. 

^  All  the  inhabitants  of  Caryae  were  put  to  the  sword.    Xeoopk,  7.  1. 28« 

^  Diod.  15.  77  ;  Xenoph.  7.  4.  12—18. 

"  Diod.  15.  82.     Conf.  Xenoph.  7.  4.  19,  sqq. 

»•  Xenoph.  6.  5.  3  ;  7.  1. 18  ;  7.  5.  1. 
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ibr  this  'tsdt  of  impiety  and  snerilieg^/ ^nd  wished  ito 
make  atonementfor  it  by  restorhag  the  plunder  yihB 
•otber^  of'  those  who  refused' to  suirrender  ahy  pmA 
of  it.  The  Manitineans  belonged  to  the  formiery  aiuQ 
the  Tegeans  to  the  latter**.  The  Tbeban  coiifr- 
mander  in  Tegea  having  soon  afterwards  detained 
for  some  time  in  custody  the  ambassadors  of  the 
better^isposed  Aroadians  ^^,  Epaminondas^  Httfe  to 
his  honour  it  must  be  confessed,  opposed  the  pro- 
posal for  their  liberation^  and  at  the  3ame  time 
uttered  menaces  against  the  Mantineans  and  their 
friends  ^^\  This  renewed  the  exasperation  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  Mantinea,  Elis,  and  Achaia  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sparta  and  Athens  ^^.  Thus 
,  Epaminondas,  upon  his  fourth  expedition  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, only  had  the  Arg^ves,  Megalopolitans, 
Aseatians,  Pallantians,  Tegeans,  and  Messenians  ^^ 
on  his  side.  Amongst  the  northern  states  Phocis 
had  refused  to  perform  military  service.  The 
battle  of  Mantinea,  Olymp.  104.  2 ;  362.  B.  C, 
which  was  not  decided  in  the  field,  could  not 
unravel  the  confusion  in  which  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Greece  were  involved.  From  the  question 
which  Epaminondas,  a  few  minutes  before  he  ex- 
pired, addressed  to  those  around  him,  viz.,  whether 
loUidas  and  Daiphantus  had  fallen  or  not,  and 
from  the  advice  which  he  gave  them  upon  being 
informed  that  they  had,  namely,  that  they  should 
immediately  make  peace  ^°*,  we  may  perceive  how 
entirely  Thebes  was  indebted  for  her  aggrandize- 
ment to  a  few  distinguished  individuals,  and  how 

*"  Xonoph.  7^  4.  33»  sqq.  *^  Xenopb*  7.  4.  36,  iqq. 

»•'  Xeaopb.  7.  4.  40. 

»«  Xenoph.  7.  6.  1--3.  '^^  Xenoph.  7.  5.  5. 

«w  Plut.  Apopth.  6.  733  ;  Allian,  V.  II.  12.  3. 


V  ,OOKSariTUW(M?Oir. OTHER. «TATI&lS;TOi     W^ 

Jittle  she  owed  tQ  the^  people  «t  Jarge.  The^eKtinO- 
tiion  cfi  Gtedfldi  iiDdependaiice /Vras  fast  approtoh- 
iDg;  /the  gDoaryof  the  Grecian  artus  deadeode^  with 
.Bpamkbondas  into  the  grave ;  and  ivith  iStie  battle 
ef  Mantinea  ^^  the  historians  Xenophon,  Phllistus> 
'and.  Anaximenes,  significantly  olose  their  labouvs^ 

^.  'THE   CX)NSTITUTrONS   OF  THE  OTHEK  STATES 
WHICH  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  STRUOGLE. 

§  73,  The  variations  in  the  public  system  of 
those  states  which  took  part  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Sparta  and  her  foes,  were  for  the  most  payt 
modified  and  determined  by  that  conflict  itsel£ 
But  at  the  same  time  the  political  fermentation 
within  was  marked  by  increasing  virulence  and 
bitterness;   revolutions  followed  each  other  more 

• 

rapidly,  and  were  more  impetuous ;  factions  became 
wilder  and  less  conscious  of  an  aim;  their  deno- 
minations no  longer  corresponded  with  their  m- 
trinsic  essence  and  nature.  Oligarchy,  however, 
still  universally  bore  the  character  of  an  unnatural 
form  of  government,  and  during  the  hegemony  of 
Sparta  was  looked  upon  as  a  despotism  solely  kept 
up  by  external  force;  the  notion  of  Politeia  be- 
came perverted  firom  its  original  signification  and 
narrowed  into  a  designation  for  democracy  * ;  while 
the  demus  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number 
of  its  members  who  had  raised  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  dynasts,  had  become  disorganized  and 
utterly  careless  of  legal  order  and  civil  prosperity. 


*  Demosth.  de  Rhod.  Libert.  195.20;  comp.  Meier,  de  Boo.  n.  I.  This, 
it  must  b^  confessed,  is  iMt  its  meaDiog  in  the  phtbSophieal  vocabatary  of 
Aristotle. 
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Hence,  in  its  reckless  efxcesies,' it  nv^s  <i(>ntlni)^lly 
sj^Bt  into  ne\^  drvisiorts  arid  Aew  fabtiotid,  wliieti 
were  'alternately  victorious  and  vanquished.  ' 

Even  l>efore  Athens  .once  more  took  the  field  in 
the  Corinthian  war,  and  before  the  naval  operations, 
of  Conon  were  attended  by  such  important  results,* 
the  Decarchs  of  Lysander  had  been  deposed  in  many 
of  the  towns,  but  democracy  was  not  formally 
re-established  after  their  expulsion  \  Conon*s  fleet 
no  sooner  appeared  than  Rhodes  fell  off  fix>m 
Sparta,  Olymp.  96.  1 ;  395.  B.  C  *.,  whereupon 
a  democratic  constitution  was  established  there*. 
The  defeat  which  the  Spartan  fleet  sustained  at 
Cnidos  was  followed  by  the  defection  of  several 
maritime  states  from  Sparta,  and  by  the  subversion 
of  their  oligarchies.  Thus  democracy  arose  in  Cos  ^ 
and  Chios  ^  and,  though  they  are  not  expressly 
enumerated,  most  probably  in  Mytilene,  Erythrte, 
Teos,  etc.  It  was  apparently  at  this  period  that  the 
Chtan  Onomademus  gave  to  his  countrymen  the 
prudent  and  philanthi-opic  advice  not  to  expel  the 
whole  of  their  adversaries,  lest  dissensions  should 
break  out  amongst  friends^.  Isocrates*  ii^  said  to  have 
regulated  the  constitution  and  magistracy  in  Chios 
upon  the  model  of  those  of  Athens,  but  whether 
at  this  period,  or  during  the  new  naval  league,  it 
does  not  appear.  Thrasybulus,  supported  by  a 
popular  party  headed  by  Ecphantus,  set  up  demo- 

*  Xeoopb.  Hell.  3.  4. 7  :  Hn  trvvTirapayfuvtav  Iv  ra7c  v^Xc4^&  tAv  roXc* 
rii&y  xal  o^rt  dfifMCKpariag  In  o(^<n|c»  t^^mp  in^  *AOffvaii0Vp  ofri  SiKap- 
xiac»  &9wtp  ivl  Awrdv$p9v.    Comp.  f  69.  n.  1 1 .  12. 

)  Diod.  14.  79.  *  Xenoph.  4.  8.  20. 

*  Aristot  Pol.  5.  4.  1. 

'  Aristot  Pol.  5.  5. 11,  seems  to  speak  of  the  disaolntion  of  the  dligarcliy  of 
thftt  period. 
f  Plut.  de  capiend.  ex  Host.  util.  6.  342  -,  iEIiao,  V.  U.  4.  25. 

*  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat  9.  329. 


eowsraTOTiaNSvOff  other  «tatb&  §  ya**  sea 

qi!4U?y.m.  Tba^o*^  ttnd .By^Skntium  ^,  OU  97.  3 ;.  SaQ. 
R  C,  But  at  was  in  Byzantium  •  oiviy,  wb^pe  Ar- 
chebius  and  Heraclides  were  the  leaders,  of  the 
people  1^^  that  it  became  permaDently  established ; 
in .  Rhodes  the  demus  only  maintained  itself  till 
Olymp*  97.  2  ;  390.  B-  C/';  the  demagogy  there 
lyas  of  the  most  vicious  character;  salaries  were 
giY^n  to  those  who  attended  the  popular  assembly  (?), 
persons  were  exposed  to  unjust  and  vexatious  pro- 
secutions, etc^^.  Immediately  after  their  £all  the 
dynasts  had  sent  to  request  assistance  of  Sparta  ^^ ; 
in  the  same  year  they  succeeded  in  overpowering 
the  demus  and  expelling  its  chiefs.  A  similar  spect- 
tacle  was  presented  in  Cos  ^\ 

Thessaly,  like  Athens  and  Argos^  signalized  itself 
amongst  the  states  of  the  main-land  by  democra- 
tic commotions.  Its  political  relations  underwent 
a  thorough  change  after  the  victory  of  Lyoophron 
at  PhersB  over  the  Larissaeans,  01. 94. 1 ;  404.  B.  C  ^i. 
The  demus  of  the  Thessalian  states  had  for  some 
time  been  refractory  against  the  dynasts;  after 
that  victory  the  power  of  the  latter  in  Lanssa, 
Pharsalos,  Crannon  and  Scotussa^  coiisequently 
that  of  the  AleuadsB  and  Scopadse^  appears  to  have 
been  broken.  When  Agesilaus  came  from  Asia  to 
the  Corinthian  war,  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  the  refugees,  were  hostile 

*  Demosth.  id  Lept  474.  26 ;  Aristid.  Panath.  112.  ed.  Jebb. 

>^  Demoath.  ubi  sup.  475.  3  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  27. 

>i  I>eiBos^  ubi  sup*  »  Diod.  14. 97. 

*'  Aiistot  Pol.  6. 4.  2  :  ftio9o^opdy  n  yAp  ot  Siifiay^ol  Iropc^ov,  xai 
IffiuXvov  AtroStSSvai  rd  ^(iKSfUva  rplc  rpiifpapxoic*  m  ik  $td  rd;  j«'if«'< 
pofiipaQ  iiKac  i^vcefita&Oiiffay  ^^fftavrtg  garaXveai  rbv  dijfiopt  Conf.  5. 
2.  5.  6. 

i«  Xenopfa.  4.  8.  20.  24. 

*^  Arislot.  Pol.  5.  4. 1 :  —  17  StiftoKparia  fierifiaki  irovifpwv  iyytvopiivmf 
itifiaywY&v* 

^^  Xenoph.  2.  3.  4. 
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to  him'^  Amongst  these  fugitives  was  probabljr 
Helleiiocrates  of  Larissa,  who  had  some  time  be- 
fore sought  refuge '®  with  Archelaus  of  Macedonia^ 
(reigned  413 — 400.  B.  C.>)  whom  he  had  probably 
instigated  to  endeavour  to  establish  an  influence  in 
Thessaly*^  It  was  possibly  about  this  time  that 
Larissa  appointed  Demiurgi  as  magistrates^  who 
were  so  liberal  in  dispensing  the  franchise^  that 
Xjorgias  called  them  manufacturers  of  Larlssceam  ^. 
Other  towns,  which,  much  to  their  honour,  felt  a 
desire  for  reconciliation,  elected  a  mediatory  archon 
{apX^v  ^€aiBios)^\  a  transcript  of  the  ancient 
iEsymnete.  Such,  probably,  was  Lycophron  of 
Pherie.  There  was  in  Larissa,  01.  96.  2,  a  dynast 
called  Medius,  who  waged  war  against  Lyco- 
phron ^ ;  was  this,  perhaps,  the  mediatory  archon, 
who  was  chosen  by  the  Aleuads  to  settle  their 
disputes  in  the  party-divisions  of  Simos,  and  who, 
having  obtained  the  government  ^',  conquered  Pbarr 
salua,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Spartan  garrison  ^*  ? 
Fharsalus,  which  had  endured  severe  calamities, 
appointed  to  this  post  Polydamas,  who  had  ad- 
ministered the  public  revenue  with  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity; he  governed,  01-  101.  1;  376.  R  C", 
latizens  being  chosen  to  deliberate  with  him^. 


17  XeBO|)li.  4.  3.  3.  ^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  8.  12. 

"  To  this  head  must  be  referred  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  sopfiist  Thrasy- 
sBtdm,  preierved  id  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  6.  684.  C. :  'ApxM^  M\(^990Ui', 

>•  Aiittot  PoK  3.  1. 9.  Gorgiu  ww  still  lifinff  m  JaiQtt*s  time.  Csm.  6. 
17.  5. 

^  Anstot.  Pol.  5.  5.  9.  »  Diod.  U.  62. 

»  Anstot.  Pol.  6.  6. 9. 

**  Diod.  14.  82.  The  mercenaries  of  Medius  were  afterwards  slain  in 
Pharsalus,  and  Aristotle  says  (Hist.  An.  9.  31),  that  the  ravens  even  came 
there  from  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  to  feed  upon  their  corses.  Herewith 
commences  the  now  constituUoa  of  Pharsalus,  which  must  be  reGured  to 
Polydamas. 

*  Xenoph.  6. 1.  2.  *  Sisyphus,  387. 
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But  th^  Thessalian  demus  was  not  destined  .tp 
attain  political  liberty  or  moral  dignity,  and  Thesr 
saly  soon  became  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  hot^ 
beds  of  tyranny^. 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas^  as  was  above  remarket^ 
renewed  the  preponderance  of  oligarchy ;  thi^ 
•species  of  authority  was  now  likewise  forced  upon 
•states  which  had  not  accepted  it  after  the  fall  of 
Athens.  Revolutions  became  more  frequent  after 
the  deliverance  of  Thebeis,  and  particularly  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Thebes  was  no  sooner'  de- 
livered from  her  tyrants,  than  she  made  the  d^A> 
sion  of  democratic  constitutions  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  her  external  policy.  Her  efforts  to  obtain 
tlie  hegemony  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Athens, 
and  disposed  that  state  to  make  common  cause 
^tii  Sparta,  whereupon  all  previous  connections 
^ere  dissolved,  parties  were  deprived  of  their 
-customary  raliying-points  and  supports;  and  the 
io^petuosity  of  Thebes  increased  the  general  dis- 
order. The  vicious  and  tyrannical  nature  of  her 
interference  in  the  constitutions  of  the  surrouildin^ 
fitates  is  proved  by  her  ruthless  proclamation 
commanding  the  extraction  of  aH  fugitives^,  a 
proceeding  wlrid^  she  adopted  in  imitation  of 
Sparta  ^s  AH  the  worst  errors  and  vio^s  of  the 
Gnedan  policy^  in  se^king  the  support  of  barba- 
dans,  j&aming  the  peace  of  Antaloidas,  etc.,  were 
deatined  to  be  renewed,  whUe  bad  examples  were 
everywhere  eagerly  followed.  Euphron  Uie  tjnraQt 
of  Sicyon,  not  exactly  one  of  the  worst  among 

• 

«*  S«e  $  76. 
7.  8.  U.  »  §  68.  n.  14. 
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thetny  Waft  alsb  su^p6rted  by  Thebes  ^i  HoweVfer^ 
it  is  obvious  frotn  the  league  between  Atlienld  anld' 
Sparta  that  the  parties  for  or'  gainst '  Thebes  atiA' 
Sparta  could  not  always  be  found  in  conjunction' 
With  the  particular  constitutions  represtoted'  by 
t^iese'  srtates ;  in  some  of  them  the'  animositMii 
which  broke  out  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  their  external  point  of  sup^ 
pott;'  as>  for  example,  in  Buboea  for  Thebes  or 
Athens '\  Xenophon,  indeed,  takes  pleasure  in 
designating  the  Laconistse  the  best,  as  in  Sicyon  ^ 
and  EUs.  Nevertheless  Athens  still  continued  to 
be  th^  main  pillar  of  democracy,  which  she  had 
exhausted  to  the  very  dregs  in  its  successive^ 
gradations  through  which  her  constitution  had* 
passed;  and  Demosthenes^  still  in  his  day  as- 
serted that  her  policy  required  her  '  to  i^upport 
democratic  institutions ;  but  she  bad  lost  the  in^ 
Huemoe  she  had  once  possessed  over  the  inter- 
nal eondition  of  her;  confederates,  and  her  author 
rity  was  not  now,  as  formerly,  necessaarily  followed 
by  the  t>verthroW  of  democracy.  From  'thi6  total 
absence  of  solidity  and  fitity  in  the  interior  o^ 
oommututies,  it  musk  not'  excite  surprise  if,  in 
enumerating  those  states  in  which  revolutions  took 
place,  we  can  no  longer  continue  to  observe  the 
division  which  was  adopted  above,  namely,  into 
oligarchical  and  democmtic  states,  and  if  their  olas- 
siiicatio]!  gkould  henceforward  appear  to  be  aI»iost 
arbitrary. 

After  the  subversion  of  oligarchy  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Argos  continued  strictly  democratic ; 

M  Xenoph.  7.  1.  44 ;  7. 3.  1,  u^t^.  ^  Diod.  16^  7. 

"  Xeooph.  7.  3.  4.  ^  Dem.  de  Syiitu.  >6B.   • 
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Qith&'tiHie  of4he  peace  of  iAnibakid^9;  U;t.wa;s>it4ii^' 

iWlarea*:^*trhe;^xp^llfed.,p!jfcrt!sarl3  oi  4eino^moyjii' 

t}l^  neighbouving  states  '^     Itie  Uceritiowtie^sr^nd' 

^^esaion^  of. the  di^magogy mow.  xQst. I^ jswhfk' 

pitehthatthey  rowed,,  the  wealthier  ocdersrjtp  plfi^ 

ag<uYi8t:the  democracy ;  but  the  eongpirncy  b^s^ 

diwoyered>  the  rage  of  the  la^uUitjlide^^brak^  A^ 

intf},  th^  :mo^  brutal  and  infi:iri«ted  exce98es,r  jdwr 

ing  wbich  they  massacred  twelve  hundred  of  ihe^ 

rich  and  their  adherents ;  this  butchery  wa^  0Xi^ 

titled  the  Scytftlistnus    (fiistuarium)  ^.      Horror^ 

strujck  at  thia :  a}^aUing  .outrage*  which  se^m^d  to 

surpass  ini  enormity  every  thing  that,  h^d .  gpo^ 

before>  the  Athenians  .cauaed  their  matkefr^plitee 

to  be ,  ooMficmted  ^,  lest  they  ^ovdd^  shore  with 

their  guilty  allies  the  v^ig^a»ce  of  the  ofihnjded; 

N^mesia. .  But  erven  «llier  this  massacre  the  trduUi^ft 

among t  the.  Aigjive  fdemus  did  not  subsidies  hoK^ 

ever>  we  *re  <mly  aqquamited  with  the  turbuleno^tipf 

its  general  eharaoteor'^ :  the  pai^tioulars  of  it»  4xr 

<iefi9efii  ale.  netreeorded^«  <  \ 

.  Cerinth  h>ebeld  the  blood  of  its  citiseas  twioei 

flow  in  the  f^nds  of  the  oligardbs  and  the  eiui3f^ 

perated   multitude.      The  massacre  w^hichiitook 

piaxse  on  the  ^ve  of  the  festival  Eu^leia,  Qlympr 

96.  3;  393.  B.  a,  has  already  been  alluded  to.^.. 

It  does-  not  ai^>ear  wbethei:  the  Lacoilist®^  whit>v 

returned  at  the  peace  of  Ant£dcidas^  expeUed  their 

antagonists  or  not ;  but  during  the  great  Bceotian 

war,  Olymp.  101.  2 ;  376.  B.  C,  whilst  Gorinth. 

.      ■  !     •    ' 

•*  Diod.  16.  40.  «»  Diod.  15.  67.  68. 

"  'Apyiia  ^pa,  DiogcD.  Prov.  2.  79.     Conf.  Miiller,  Dor.  2. 146. 
**  Diod.  16.  68,  concludes  his  narrative  of  the  Scytalismus  with  the  words-*' 
fic  r^v  irpovira^;^0Vff«v  tl^voiav  airocarirr^  (!)• 
*  $  69.  o.  6. 
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was  the  faithful  adherent  of  Sparta,  some  Comrthiaii' 
ftigitives  endeavoured  from  Argos  to  obtain  pOs^ 
session  of  Corinth,  but  being  frustrated  in  tb^^ 
attempt  they  killed  themselves  in  despair  *^.  ll<iese 
must  have  been  Antilacones,  and  in  all  probability 
democrats,  for  Corinth  was  governed  by  an  o&^ 
garchy  at  the  time,  which,  however,  like  the  forbid, 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  moderatle  character '*H 
Corinth  could  shortly  afterwards  boast  of  possessi* 
ing  among  its  citizens  the  purest  republican  of  that 
age,  Timoleon,  whose  rigid  virtue  did  not  even 
spare  his  own  brother  Timophanes,  who,  with  the 
help  of  four  hundred  mercenaries,  Olymp.  1 03.  3  $ 
366,  B.  C,,  had  seized  upon  the  government**. 

Iti  Sicyon  the  constitution  introduced  by  Sparta 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  maintained  itself 
till  the  great  Boeotian  war;  Olymp.  101.  2;  375. 
B.  C,  an  anti-Spartan  and  democratic  party 
made  an  attempt  to  subvert  it^,  but  being  over*- 
powered  they  were  pnt  to  death.  These  dissen<- 
sions,  however,  still  continuing  with  unabated 
violehce,  one  of  the  dynasts  called  Euphron,  soon 
afterwards  overthrew  the  oligarchy,  and  made 
himself  t3rrant  **. 

Elis.  The  oligarchy,  which  was  forced  xxpon 
this  state  by  Sparta,  began  to  tott^  after  the 
Theban  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus*  A  demo- 
cratic party  tampered  with  the  Arcadians,  and  en- 

*•  Diod.  15.  40. 

^*  Plat.  DioD.  63  z^-^o^  KopivBiauc  6\iy€Lpxu:w'ip69  r<  woktnvomkvw^ 
caj  fi4  ToXXil  rwv  koiv&v  Iv  rtf  Bfifi^  irp^rvvrac*  Add  to  thii,  mat  the 
crimiiial  proceedings  against  Ttmoleoa  were  oonducted'fn  the  ooascil  (Diod. 
16. 66.).  and  that  Timoleon  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  covadl  to  fibyiamne 
(Diod.  16.  81.) 

^  Plot.  Timol.  5.    Conf.  Aristot.  Pol.  6. 6.  7 ;  Died.  16. 66. 

*^  Diod.  16. 40,  who,  it  is  true,  in  this  chapter  only  speaks  of  ottgardiical 
intrigues,  but  erroneously  reckons  the  Sicyonian  amongst  the  munber. 

^  Xenoph.  7.  1.  44  -,  7.  3.  4. 
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d^^QWed:tQ,  Qbtain.  {H>sse$sion  of  the  citat^I  of 
Elis- ;  but  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by,  the  Three 
Hufidired  and  the  Kixight$  (who  were .  probably 
^^aitical  with  the  before-named  ^  Four  Hundf  ed)^ 
and  the^  were  then  backed  by  the  Achaeans  of 
Pellen^.  The  Pisatans  now  revolted,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  the 
Eieans  also  succeeded  in  resisting  their  pretentions^. 
Plato's  scholar  Phormio  is  reported  tp  have  limited 
the  democratic  council  (afterwards  ?)  ^^ 

After  the  beginning  of  the  great  Boeotian  war 
troubles  broke  out  in  Achaia.  It  is  not  impror 
bable  that  the  fngitives  who  were  dragged  from 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  in  Helice^j  belonged  to 
a  democratic  party^  It  has  already  been  stated 
thai  Helice  and  Bura  were  soon  aifterwards  de^ 
stroyed  by  an  inundation  and  earthquake  ^.  On? 
of  the  obj^ts  of  Epuminondas'  third  campaign  wafs 
to  reduce  Pellene,  the  strong-hold  of  the  SpartaJi^ 
JEU^tion,  which  he  accordingly  effected ;  he  at  first 
made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  but  soon  aftexv 
wards  estaJ^Ushed  a  democracy  there  ^,  which  not 
being  properly  supported^  Pellene)  if  not  the  "v^hole 
of  Achaia,  shortly  afterwards  assisted  the  dyn^ts 
in  EUs  'K 

Messenia  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  time  the  de- 
mocratic constitution  which  Thebes  had  assisted 

**  See  $  59.  n.  3.  **  Xenopb.  7.  4.  15,  sdq. 

^  Plat  adv.  Colot.  10.  629 ;  Precept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9*  313. 

«<  Pttvt.  7. 24.  5» 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  n*  17,  wiUi  which  must  be  compared  Pau[&  ubi  sop. 

»  Xenofkh.  7.  1.  41 --43.  lo  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr,  llarUed.  %.  36,  Pagond^s 
ia  emitterated  amoo^Kt  the  Grecian  legiftlafcora,  and  described  at  having  mafle 
laws  for  Achaia  (from  Theodoret.  Curat.  Gr^c.  Eff.  IX.):  the  name  is 
BoeoUan  (Tbnc*  4»  91)«    Must  ve  »Sv  bim  and  his  labovt  to  thia  penodi 

»  Xeaoph.  7. 4. 17. 


m  ^'^tdfa^sliYfi^  H^(    its   ehipf    magistmftte*  Hvere 

>PbliQs;  !  The :  te^ovatiottf  of  •  thd  '  oligarcfaitol 
party ' whieh^  as  we  huve  ^een,  ^as  effected  'by 
Spaita*^^  notwithstandiiig  the  mbiiemtiea^  wbuth 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  nie>^' constitution^ 
Was  folio vred  by  emigrations.  Some  Phliasian 
ftigitives  assembled  in  a  fortress  *^  hired  meircenairy 
soldiers^  gained  a  victory  over  the  tOiWfosKXieo>  and 
killed  three  hundred  of  them;  but  afborwards, 
thro^h  the  treachery  of  thdr  guards,  they 
ware  smprised,  more  than  six  hundred  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword^  and  the  smrvivors  (Es- 
caped to  Argos^.  Phlius,  though  constantly  as- 
sailed ffom  Argos^  Sicyon,  and  Arcadia,  remained 
sta^nj^h  to  the  Spartan  interest  ^^  till  the  third  m- 
vasion  of  EpAminondas  ^ ;  this  proved  that  the 
ftigitives  in  question  belonged  to  the  anti^ligarclii- 
cat  party. 

'Arcadia.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Leudtra 
there  had  been  a  democracy  'in  PhigaHa ;  Olymp. 
101'.  2;  376.  B.  G.  the  Lacoilista^j  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  fortress  Hersea^  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  people  who  were  assembled  in:  the  theatre, 
slaughtered  them,  and  escaped  to  Sparta^.  From 
the  time  of  its  defection  froi»r  Sparta'  and  the 
formation  of  the  confederacy,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  democratic  institutidns  were  general,  except 

w  PoWb.  7.  10. 

»  Suid.  'Eir«oiYK>c-  '^  $  S9t  ii.  4*         • 

^  Diod.  15.  40 : — ivl  r^c  x<^pac  ^povpiov  6xvp6v,  can  be  no  other  than 
Tiicaranon;  Xeneph.  Hell.  7.  4.  11. 
^  Diod.  ubi  bud. 

"T  Concernimj^  |oe  peace  with  Thebes  see  Xenoph.  7.  4.  9.  10. 
^  Xenoph.  T,2 — a  chapter  written  in  praise  of  Phlins  on  that  accounL 
»  Piod.  16.  40, 
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in  Ordiomeiiusr  Tyrbnidas  and  Pyifiafi  ^  »^f e  ore- 
corded  as  law-givers  in  Tegea ;  do  they  lidiOfig  Ito 
this  period?  The  Platoniat  Aristomymusr  lis 'said 
tb  have  been  the  legislator  of  the  Arcadians  ?h 
Oefreidas. of  Megalopolis  is  also  renowned  for  the 
excellence  of  his  entetments  ^ ;  but  the  aeeoants 
are  inaccurate -and  suspicious ;  the  last  is  probably 
identical  with  the  partisan  of  Philip,  who  will  be 
mentioined  hereafter. 

Megara.  Diodorus  narrates^',  that  in  Olyu^. 
101.  2;  375.  B.  C,  some  oligarchists  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  overthrow  the  democracy. 
The  democratic  institutions  of  that  place  laust  still 
have  been  in  their  infancy ;  for  they  certainly  were 
not  in  existence  before  the  liberation  of  Thebes, 
and  even  at  the  period  of  Agesikus' :  campaign  *  to 
Boeotia,  Olymp.  100.  3;  378.  B.  C,  Megara  still 
paid  obedience  to  Sparta^.  Isocrates  speaks  in 
favourable  terms  of  the  subsequent  condition  of 
Megara^.  The  Three  Hundred,  as  they  were 
called,  are  described  as  a  superior  court  of  justice^. 

Eubcea.  The  benefits  resulting  from  its  defec- 
tion ftom  Athens  were  but  Bhort-hved,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  oligarchies  were  introduced 
under  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  Upon  the  libera- 
tion of  Thebes,  Sparta  lost  her  influence  in  Eubcea, 
about  which  time  it  is  probable  that  Heracleodoms 
set  up  democracy  in  Oreos  (Histiaea)^.  Other 
towns  of  Euboea,  particularly  Eretria,  were  soon 
afterwards  under  the  domination  of  tyrants. 

••  Paui.  8.  48.  I.    Conf.  vol.  i.  p.  180,  •»  Plut.  Colot  10.  629^ 

»  Steph.  Byz,  HtydXti*    Conf.  Phot  Cod.  CXC. 
•s  Diodor.  16.  40.  ^  Xenopk.  Hell.  5.  4.  4). 

*>  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  292.  293. 

*  Demosth.  de  FaU.  Legal.  43$.  29  :  UtpiXaog  Ixpiptfo^ip  role  rf  m- 
Koatot^,  ^  Ari^toU  Pol.  5.  2.  9. 
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riCdrbyra^  ('In  tfae  'great  Bd^otiaia  w^mt^  Qljfmp^} 
lOh  3;  374.  B.  C^im  ^gar<^caL  i^rty.liti^M 
to  Sparta  for  assistance  ^ ;  hereupon  the  SpwtaA 
Mnasippus  appeared  with  a  fleet,  and  the  town 
made  an  obstinate  resistance  until  it  was  relieved 
by  an  auxiliary  squadron  from  Athens  ^.  Btit  in 
Olymp.  104.  4,  Chares  arrived  with  an  Athenian 
fleet  under  his  command,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
wealthier  class  possessed  themselves  o£  the  govern- 
ment T^ 

Zacynthus  wais  during  the  same  period  agitateijl 
by  political  disturbances.  The  Laconistas  expelled 
the  adverse  faction,  probably  the  partisans  of  d^no* 
cracy^  who  had  plucked  up  courage  upon  the  ap^ 
peamnce  of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  those  seas ;  th^ 
latter  obtained  assistance  frpm  Timotheus^^ 
'  Among  the  eastern  islands  Samos  ai^  Corinth 
'weare  doubtless  democratic ;  Menedemu^  is  said  b9 
ha^e  been  appointed  by  Plato  to  legislate  for 
'  Pyrrha  in  Lesbos  ^^ ;  in  the  time  of  iBocrates  a 
tyrant  call^  Cleommis  ruled  in  Methymna^^ 
Oligarchy  was  not  precipitated  in  Cnidos  tiU  a  little 
before  Aristotle's  time  ^%  wheaa  a  new  constitution 
.was  framed  by  the  great  Eudoxus^^;  in  Rhodes 
the  oligarchy  was  maintained  by  the  Carian  dynast 
Mausolus>  and  by  Artemisia^  who  succeeded  him^^; 
-a  common  capita,,  upon  the  model  of  Rhodes,  was 
erected  in  Co8^^  Olymp.  103-  3;  366.  B.  C,  after 
which  the  community  became  rich  and  powerful^ 


<•  Diod.  15.  46.    Xenoph.  6.  2.  4,  iqq.,  m  namtiog  the  expedition  of 
Mnasippus  makes  no  mention  of  factions  in  Corcyra. 
«0  Xenopli.  6.  2. 10,  sqq.  *•  Diod.  15.  95  ;  iEo.  PoUorc.  11. 

'»  Diod.  15.  45  J  Xenoph.  6. 2.  a.  3.  '"  Plut.  Colot.  10.  G29^ 

*»  Isocrat.  Ep.  7.  748.  ^*  Aristot.  d.  6.  3. 1 1. 

»  Plot.  Colol.  10»  629 ;  Diog.  La«rt.  8. 89. 
?•  Argum.  Dem.  de  Libert.  Rhod.  ^  Diod.  15.  76. 


bQA^  ^  Site  n^  iaioiAniAmhe^erlth^ 


'     •    r. 


.  -4,. THE  NATIQNALITY  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN.   . 

GENERAL  AFTER  THE  ENP  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

%  74.  Those  xtaster^passions  of  the  GMeian 
mind,  selfishness,  avarice,  and  lust,  contentious* 
ness,  cQi^lty,  and' revenge,  which  found  such,  abun- 
dant aliment  during  the  Pelofyonnesian  war,  lost 
none  of  tbeir  baneful  force  during  the  period  by 
which  it  was  sticeeeded,  as  even  in  peace  the  peis 
nicious  interference  of  Sparta  in  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  the  states  dependent  upon  her  authority^ 
banished  from  them  all  internal  concord,  civil  order^ 
and  stability,  while  they  were  exposed  to  violent 
and  uninterrupted  shocks  ftom  without  The 
etIiicoHreligious  basis  of  political  and  intematsorial 
law  can  no  longer  be  recc^nieed  in  the  spirit  and 
the  customs  of  the  Greeks  ^ ;  the  education  of  ypu^ 
was  neglected,  the  paternal  and  the  faeifeditary  were 
disregarded,  native  ordinances  and  institutions  lost 
their  most  effectual  foundation  and  support ;  eiti* 
zens  ceased  to  be  shielded  by  the  laws— ft^tives  io 
find  protection  in  the  sanctuaries — ^the  d^ncelefis 
to  inspire  pity  and  respect  Hence  resulted  two 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  age,  viz.  ex- 
pulsion and  emigration.     The  former,  with  very 


'  *H  iv  AcAf  oic  fna  becmne  pioverbiaL  Denoslh.  de  Fac.  63.  25.  TIm 
stoiy  ID  Died.  16.  78,  that  in  the  war  between  the  £kans  and  the  Axcadiaoi, 
the  Eleans  add  Piaatana  fought  for  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  famesj  whilst 
the  other  Greeks,  crowned  with  giarlaads»  lookied  on  and  applaudedf  Munda 
rather  improbable. 
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&vr  aKoeptio£U3»  wm  ^  cotiteiq^finde  ofjev^ery  (vic- 
tory ^ ;  evesi  when  a  .recon<;Uiatu>nr  did  talso  pbce  iit 
was  seldom  pennaoieBt  or  mnoen,  add  vrh^n>  tke 
first  outburst  of  passion  passed  ovet  without  fviolenie 
or  outrage^  it  was  not  long  bdfore  fresh  disttarh- 
ances  arose^  as  was  the  case  in  Phlius,  or  ho^e 
factions  sought  a  vent  for  their  animosity  ia  the 
machinations  of  sycophancy.  Without  compnlsion, 
however^  emigration  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  growing  indifference  of  the  citizens  towards 
their  impoverished  and  joyless  country,  and  pro- 
hibitory laws  either  did  not  exist  at  ail,  or  had 
become  inoperative ;  selfishness  and  avarice  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  have  as  few  citizens  as 
possible,  by  which  means  those  who  maintained 
their  ground  could  the  better  consult  their  own 
profit  and  convenience.  States  were  insensible 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  together  and  con-!* 
centrating  their  energies.  From  these  two  causes 
of  expatriation  flowed  two  fresh  phenomena.  The 
fugitives  (i^uydBes)  %  who  had  been  '  expelled  by 
force,  or  had  fled  in  consequence  of  misusage  or  op- 
pression, arrayed  themselves  against  their  respec- 
tive cities,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  leaving  nei- 
ther violence  nor  stratagem  unemployed  to  effect 
their  return.  They  mostly  took  up  their  position 
in  a  town  or  village  near  their  native  city,  fortified 

» 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Tirootbeus  in  Corcyra :  oit  fiiyrot  TrjvipaTroiUfaro  cW 
&v^pat  k^vyadivirtv,  o'uSi  v6fi6vc  fuHfmiffiv.    Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  64. 

*  llie  words  fvydSic>  ^vyovnc,  from  the  constant  rtcurreoce  of  the 
transactions  to  wh\cn  they  relate,  attained  a  sort  of  technical  impost  In  the 
poUiical  vocabulary,  and  were  often  empioved  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
instead  of  more  determinate  eipressions,  tne  political  conflicts  of  the  age 
being  seldcMn  uaatteaded  by  expulsioa  and  flight)  e.  g*  Xenopb,  llfcIL  7. 
4.  I  :  6  'Opitfir^c  virb  r&v  fivyovrwv  KariXri^Ofi ;  more  accurately,  Diod. 
15.  76.  says,  Themison  the  tyrant  of  Eretria,  who  was  probably  accom- 
panied by  fugitives.  There  are  objections  against  assuming  with  Schneider 
that  XenophoB  refers  to  a  second  capture. 


mme.  plade*  of  stt^^ngth  dn  ltd  vu^ivity^  and  frofai 
'ihendei  ni6;de  w&f  upon  it.  Sneh  twere  Thmsybulus, 
P^loptdas;  the  itigitive^  of  Chios^  Phlitts^  Phig&Ifa, 
*Gfmn^  eta  Those^  howev»,  cdmposed  a  'very 
'^diflferent  class  who^  having  no  inclination  for  the 
tranquil  pursuits  of  citizenship^  gt&w  weary  of  their 
coimtry>  and  quitting  their  homes^  sought  to  gra* 
tify  their  roaming  disposition  in  the  excitement  of 
adventure  abroad.  But  instead  of  evincing  any 
inclination  for  civil  life  and  permanent  settle- 
ments, by  attempting  to  found  colonies,  they  wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place  acknowledging 
neither  country  nor  kindred.  Now  very  few  of 
them  devoted  themselves  to  the  itinerant  arts  of 
peace ;  but  beside  the  calm  duties  of  civil  life  at 
home,  there  arose  a  new  political  vocation,  vi^., 
the  performance  of  military  service  for  hire,  which 
thousands  of  the  Greeks  embraced  with  eagerness, 
in  consequence  of  its  inherent  strength  and  bold- 
ness, whilst  the  other  was  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
planted by  it  This  constitutes  a  main  branch  of 
our  enquiry  here,  not,  however,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  but  solely  in  its  relation  to  citizens  and 
citizenship. 

Cretans  ^  Carians^  and  Arcadians,  had  fought 
for  pay  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  first  had  become 
gradually  estranged  firom  the  political  system  of 
Greece,  and  were  moreover  of  barbarian  original. 
The  Cretans  were  connected  with  the  other  two 
almost  entirely  in  their  character  of  mercenaries ; 
the  Arcadians  were  Greeks  by  extraction,  took 
part  in  the  political  quarrels  of  the  mother^sountry, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  D.  9.  ^Vol.  i.  p^  188.  o.  10, 
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aadf  were  induced  by  their  inaimlat  pt ediieottoli  fiiti 
the  career  of  arms  and  by  th^ruggedoosfeand  sstefrtt 
lity  of  theirMiatiYis  mountaaos^.  to  forsake  peBcefiil* 
occupations  and  embrace  the  prcfession  of  misrceDai-i 
lies.  This  gare  rise  to  the  proveii)ial:  eKpresiioil^ 
QApKdBat  fiifiovfievoi)^.  We  read  with  regret  that 
a  body  of  Arcadians  went  to  Xerxes  and  offisfred 
to  serve  for  hire^  The  mercenary  soldiers  in 
the  pay  of  the  tyrants^  Pisistratus  and  his  sons 
PolycrateSf  Geion^  etc.^  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  genuine  Greeks ;  it  is  probable  thi^  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  barbarians.  After  tiie 
great  Persian  war  it  became  usual^  to  pay  the  civic 
force ;  and  when  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  one 
stete  allowed  its  own  troops  to  serve  mothw  font 
pay>  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  w«fe 
always  genuine  mercenaries,  as  they  wwe  firer* 
quently  funushed  in  confonnity  to  the  provisions 
of  a  confederacy;  the  essential  mark  of  whieli 
species  of  oblation  was  that  the  force  designed  to 
serve  for  pay  was  furnished  by  the  state,  and  con^ 
tinned  dependent  upon  the  same.  In  this  light  mnst 
probably  be  regarded  the  PeloponoemUis  in  the 
Corinthian  pay^  as  well  as  those  who  followed 
Brasidas^^  Auxiliary  forces  of  this  nature,  sup- 
plied conformably  to  the  conditions  of  a  confederacy, 
were  first  designated  by  the  word  'ErrUoufioi.:  the 
same  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  auxiUarios 
who  received  pay,  and  at  last  to  real  mercenaries  ", 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  91 .  n.  U«  on  which  compare,  D^gcn.  Pm?-  J,  29. 

»  Herod.  6.  26. 

B  Thucjdu6.  56 ;  U«cod.  8. 3d;  Diod.  U.  Q7. 72,  etp^  .  ..    ' 

9  Thucjd.  1.  60.  »»  Thacyd.  4.80. 

*^  Herod.  5.  63  :  «  UfUiwrpariiai  —  inttakkovro  U  Ot<nraXij§i  ^mutov* 
pifiv :  lirciroi^ro  y6(t  a^i  avfifutx'^  ^p^C  aifvovg.  Plence  must  be  .eifilaised 
the  word  in  Uie  ptsjiige,  1.  64^  -^  UuvivrpaTo^  —  kppil^mffi  riiu  rvpavpida 


1  t 


Bol  duxtmg  ()he  iFlelopmmcisiaii  ^tfiar  wetlikewisvfliid 
tiratrindrndoidi  served  as  xnetoenarieB,  witinnib  1h0 
dciiciHWiio^  ov  paitiapst^  ef  the  states  io  tohicb 
^auay  bdonged ;  >eu  g.  some  AxosdionslvrGTe  mithepay 
of  -Tiasapherneifc^V  ''Some  OndiomeiaaB.  fogitiTW 
hir^d  the  seornoes  of  Pelopoimesiaii  ^Aroadiair  ?) 
mercenaries  ^' ;  strangers  served  for  pay  on  'board 
the  Athenian  fleet  ^%  as  did  also  a  body  of  Cretan 
archers  ^.  This  prraotice  was  doabtless  gneatly :  jfpo^ 
noted  by  the  conduct  of  Athens  in  disarttiiig'thid 
Nesiots^  as  she  was  thereby  obliged  to  take  otheif 
troops  into  her  pay  to  supply  their  place,  ^whilst 
the  young  islanders  were  compelled  to  seek  «m«* 
ployment  in  &Nreign  service  on  their  own  «ccoici]itj 
Towaards  the  end  of  the  Pelopomteoan  war  tbe 
merceBaiy  system  bad  gamed .  graand  to  such  an 
extent  aa  to  endanger  die  very  existence  of  dtiaeii»^ 
ship ;  the  prospect  of  an'Ohol^morey  was  aofficientto 
induce  whole  fillips'  crews  to  desert*  from;  one  fieet 
to  another*  The  band  of  mercemnries  whieh^  the 
ymmger  C3mis  succeeded  ia  assembling,  affovds  « 
a^gnal  proof  of  the  fearful  degree  of  corruption 
at  wfafch  tbe  Gredan  political  system  bad  arrifedi 

IfTiKovpourl  re  woWoifri,  r.  r.  X.  Th6  notion  of  serving  for  pav  was  not 
neceMari^  inpUad  by  thj^  wonl ;  Herod.  9.  46^  Myi,  iwlipovpoi  fifoVMroi*  ■  Bt 
•eems  as  if  they  were  desirous  of  retaining  the  old  word  even  after  the  degrada- 
ti9n  «f  ikt  pnctic«:itBel(»  aod  we  m  almoit  indnoed  to  Wliere  that  At 
mercenary  called  himself  ixUovpoc  and  not  fu<r9o^6pog.  Thacydides,  2.  70, 
«M8a  it4>f  tlw  IbMiftn  gartisOQ  in  PoddBa,  which  naat  probablv  be  «oniid«rcd 
an  anxiliaiT  force  from  the  Peloponnetos ;  again,  3.  34  :  iwucovpovs  'kpM^v 
tt  tta\  fiafipap6nft  Where  both  are  meant ;  in  the  'same  manner,  i,  80,  the  Ac«r-> 
nanian  Euarchua  Iwutavpovs  ru/d(  wpoatfuaQiitoaTO'f  the  M^tUaoaanfiigir 
tives'  hire  Ik  re  UiXoTtoifyrifrov  IteucovpixSv,  xal  alrdOiv  XvvayilpavTtc> 
Titsaphemes  hat,  Tbncvd.  8.  35*  a  UvtKbv  kwucovprniv*  Lycomedea  is 
praised  by  Xenopfa.  Hell.  7.  1.  23:  wc*  lirueovpoiy  6ir6rc  tttiOiiiv  tiviq, 
oifdivac  ^povvro  aW  'Apwddiitv.  Hermipp.  ap.  Athan.  I.  27.  F.  mentions 
amonnt  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  Grecian  provinces  Awb  ^  *ApitaStac 
Iwuewpog,  The  word  livot  was  frequently  used  instead  of  ftwBo^opodvrt^, 
and  Icvinvofiai  contaias  a-  ti^ficant  allusion  to  the  severance  of  the  ties 
between  tlw  mefcenaiy  and  bis  country.  8e»-Htrpecr.  UnrHrojthwv^, 
"  Thncyd.  3.  34.  ••  Tbucyd.  4.  JB, 

**  Tbneyd.  1. 191.  >«  Thncyd.  6. 96^ 
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and  it 'must  diieAy  be  ascribed'  to  the  ipemkioiB' 
influence  of  the  Peloponnesian' if aar  thai  they/umMo 
so  numerous.  But  the  assertion'  of  I&ootBtes ^>'> 
that  they  quitted  their  country  because  of  .their 
depravity^  has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  hi&GreciBii 
pride  endeavours  to  palliate  the  fact  that  so  msltiy 
thousand  able-^bodied  Greeks  had  resigned  tiiem^ 
selves  to  the  will  of  a  barbarian^  instead  of  which  Ite 
ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  ^rit  of 
adventure  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Agesilaos* 
too,  like  the  Athenians  before  him,  encaxmiged 
this  practice  when  he  allowed  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  to  provide  substitutes^.  Soon  af^ 
terwards  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  used 
to  furnish  money  instead  of  troops  for  expeditums 
which  were  distant,  and  particularly  for  those  be-* 
yond  the  sea^.  Conon  engaged  corps  of  meree-** 
naries  with  Persian  money,  and  these  have  at** 
traeted  the .  particular  attention  of  the  andeiit& 
This  arose  from  the  astonishment  .whieh  so  con^ 
siderable  a  body  of  men  must  at  ihoti  time  have 
excited  upon  the  continent  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
from. the  noble  bearing,  admirable ^ discipline  and 
brilliant  achievements  by  which  the  peltasts  now  dg^ 
nalized  themselves.  They  first  attract  attention  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Corinthian  war,  and  being 
generally  stationed  at  Corinth,  were  usually  deno* 
minated  the  Xenicon  in  Corinth  ^^  Iphicrates  and 
Chabrias  were  their  most  noted  commanders^.  Ill 
the  same  war  Agesilaus  brought  with  him  on  his 

*^  Isocrat  Panegyr.  40:  —  Oi  did  ^avKdrfir  Iv  ral^  avrwv  oifx  oloir 

>7  Xenoph.  3.  4.  15.  >>  Xenoph.  6.  2.  21 ;  6«  2. 7. 

»  9U»¥B^  ht  K«pi*4ly«  AfMtopk.  Plut»  173  Md  ScboLf  HarpQoiw  Phot. 
Deroosth.  PbiU  1. 46.  10. 
^  Harpocr*  PfaoL  iimithf. 


return  fro^i  Asia^'a/badyxif  mercenalries^under  the. 
coramand  -  o£  Heorippidas  ^^.  AfteV  tbe^  flnst  ardour 
had  'ftubBidfed,  the  war -was  carried  on  more  by 
noeabs  >  of  mmcenaries  than  by  armies  composed 
of  imtives^  of  the  belligerent  states  ^* 
'  Ati  a.  time 'when  the  mercenary  system  {Nrevailed. 
to. such  :an  extent  as  to  absorb  all  the  strength  aud: 
sid>stance  of  the  Gredan  states,  and  tihe  hatire 
military  rapidly  decreased,  our  attention  is  at* 
tracted  to  a  new  feature  in  the  age ;  namely,  the 
organixsation  of  select  bands  of  citizens,  to  whom 
were  pre-eminently  confided  the  career  of  anns  and 
the  h^best  duties  connected  with  the  same*  •  This 
acted  in  some  measure  as  a  revival  of  the  military 
onier  of  the  olden  time.  As  early  as  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war  such  bodies  had  been  formed  in  Argos> 
Elis,  and  Athens,  and  as  equestrian  rank  was  once- 
essential  to  aristocracy,  so  these  institutions  were 
generally  combined  with  oligarchy.  But  we  after^ 
wards  occasionally  find  that  the  military  character 
exclusively  predoaunated  without  any  reference  to 
the  notiomi  of  an  order.  The  sacred  legbn  in 
Thebes,  the  Epariti  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Epiiecti 
in  Phhus  ^,  were  chosen  bands  of  this  description. 

Besides  these  bands,  the  militia  composed  of 
the  citijsens  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  etc.,  still  disj^yed 
tlie  ancient  Grectau  valour,  it  is  true,  but  this  was 
the  last  glare  of  the  expiring  taper ;  the  effects  of 
the  mercenary  system,  which  attained  its  zenidi 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  began  to  be  sensibly  felt  in 
many  states,  and   particularly   in  Athens.     The 

•I  Xenoph.  4.  3.  15. 

**  Xenoph.  4. 4. 16:  ttrpaTiat  ftktf  fuyHkatAMaripmp  ^i«ir<irawr»<*^  fU9» 
9o66pov^  yt  fi^v  UarifMH  IxovriQ  did  rmrmv  ij^pt^PtifC  liroKi^Dv.    <    • 
^  Xenoph.  7. 2. 10.    On  the  ^povpoi  in  Thurii,  lee  below,  f  7d.  a«'7t. 
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wuabex  of  dtkuxm  wlko  bom  anas  pttBeptiU^^dto^ 
creafied,  they  daiijr  grew  mme  rtndai  ki  anuag 
fer  the  common  cause,  and  the  cBlculati<»Bi  a€  fg» 
&t  as  Bueh  injured  the  militafy  opeiatioaa  of  "the 
Greeks  themselves  ^  as  they  promoted  the  castolii 
of  saring  for  pay ;  a  portion  of  the  best  stmgth 
of  the  Grecian  states  came  into  the  hatids  of  their 
faepeditary  foes,  the  wealthy  barbarians.  Ta  this 
must  he  added  the  real  privation  caused  by  the  in*- 
creasing  impoverishment  of  their  native  country  *^ 
while  life  was  as  much  exposed  to  danger  in  ciril 
firads,  and  from  the  intrigues  and  snares  of  syco^ 
phatits  at  home,  as  in  the  field  of  battle^  where 
men  could  at  least  wield  their  swords  in  their  own 
defence.  Hence  the  dispositioQ  to  enlist  in  this 
species  of  service  daily  gained  ground  even  among 
the  better  and  more  respectable  membevs  of  the 
community ;  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  were  •easily 
assembled^,  and  able  commanders  plaool  them- 
selves at  their  head.  These  felt  littJe  incliaation 
to  have  native  troops  under  their  command; 
the  more  dissimilar  the  iagrediente  of  which 
their  armies  were  composed^  the  more  likely  they 
were  to  he  attached  to  the  camp  and  the  general^ 
and  to  devote  themselves  singly  and  e^olasivdiy 
to  the  career  of  arms.  It  was  natural  that  armies 
thus  constituted  should  be  indifferent  to  the  <cause 
they  fought  for^,  and  thus  the  pledges  for.  the 


dfty^piov 

"  Isocrtt.  uin  sup*    ijimip.  uemoftn.  de  isjm 
cerning  Argos,  lee  Aristoph.  rlut  601  and  Schoi. 


[socrtt.  ubi  sup*    C<Mnp.  Demoslh.  de  SYmmon  186*  35 — 39.    Con- 


*■  Isocnit.  £p.  9.  762 :  —  fuiliovc  Mol  Kotirrovc  mnrrAluQ  ^parowOttv 

■^  On  Um  tul^Ml  «r  Ao  noraanuioi  who  «tnrea  for  and  aguntt  jpienia,  i^e 
Diod.  16.  42.  44. 
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hbedom,  miepeoAtnee,  and  security  of  a  state, 
iQadflting  in  the  patriotieui  and  aflRfiCtion  of  its  citi- 
oniB,  wen  gradually  ^stroyed,  while  their  strength 
9fas  measured  by  the  wavering  standard  of  riches 
alofie'^.    At  the  same  time  it  was  a  very  slight 
ibitigatioti  of  the  evil,  that  certain  states,  like 
Athena,  ^bdeavoured  to  secure  the  zeal  and  idelity 
of  the  mercenary  hordes  in  their  pay,  by  appointing 
native  warriors  to  command  them.     Iphicrates, 
though  assuredly  a  virtuous  citizen,  introduced  the 
custom  of  inscribing  th^  name  of  the  general  upon 
the  spoil,  instead  of  that  of  the  state  only  as  be- 
fore ^«    Moreover,  the  services  of  various  distin- 
guished generals,  who  commanded  legions  c^  mer- 
cenaries, were  not  dedicated  to  their  native  cities 
only;  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates  took  mercenaries 
to  Bgypt  on  their  own  score  ^.    Again,  examples 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  commanders  of 
these  itinerant  bands  sometimes  made  attempts 
to  attain  sovereign  power '^    Lastly,  this  venal 
soldiery,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  did  not  fail  to 
4)ommit  freqdent  outrages  on  the  peaceful  inha- 
bitants 0^  the  places  where  they  resided^*. 

Whfld  the  effects  of  emigration  and  flight  con- 
spired with  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  those  who 
remained  in  their  own  country  to  promote  the 
general  and  rapid  decay  of  citizenship,  public  eco- 
nomy, and  constitutions,  and  to  render  them  in- 
capable of  renewing  themselves  from  within,  and 
irom  their  own  rooU#  as  it  were,  certain  lofty  spirits 


«  Demosth.  id  Phil.  4.  139. 17,  tqc^  ^  Saidis,  l^<«pari|c. 

»  Plut.  Age».  32  ',  Diod.  1&.  41. 

»  Jkf$-  in  Ajrittocr.  665.  25.    On  Abjdot,  im  Ariitot.  PoU  5.  5.  d; 
laocnC  £p.  2.  734. 
**  liocnt.  Paneg.  cap.  33  -,  Ep.  9.  762. 
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soared  iajto  the  regions  of  epeculatipn,  and  endea^ 
voured  to  discover  an  antithesis  to  the  corruption 
of  the  real  world  in  the  ideal  theory  of  a  perfect 
state.     Coincident  in  order  of  time  with  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  mercenary  professionj  were  the  deve-» 
lopment  of  political  theories  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  commencement  of  political 
authorship.     It  cannotj  indeed^  be  affirmed,  that 
this  retirement  from  the  duties  of  public  life  de«> 
prived  Greece  of  the  mental  aid  and  co-operation 
of  those  thinkers,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
mercenary    system  exhausted  her   physical   sub- 
stance and  support ;  but  while  the  ancient  sages  had 
held  public  offices,  occupied  themselves  with  the 
active  duties  of  the  administration,   and  directed 
and  applied  their  principles  to  existing  institutions^ 
the  present  philosophers  busied  themselves  with 
speculations  concerning  the  best  state  abstractedly 
considered,  and  neither  shared  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration themselves '^%  nor  immediately  deduced 
their  political  principles  from  any  actual  system. 
The  sophists  in  an  inferior  sphere  had  formed  the 
transition  from  the  political  wisdom  of  a  ThaleSy 
Solon,  Demonax,  Damon,  to  that  of  the  present 
schools;    they  had    inculcated   general   political 
maxims,  which  were,  however,  for  the  most  part 
borrowed  from  institutions  in  actual  being,  and 
had  aimed  at  little  more  than  imparting  dexterity  in 
the  arts  of  political  life,  and  especially  in  eloquenccj 
the  most  influential  of  them  all ;  they  rarely  de-* 
voted  any  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  political 
feeling,  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  law^  . 

*  AristoU  Pol.  2.  5.  1  :  *Iiriro^a/Aoc— 'MtX^ffcoc — irpiiTot  tup  ftri  xoXt* 
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ptiblic  education,  etc.  This  was,  on  the  contrary, 
this  course  pursued  by  their  antagonist  Socrates, 
who,  superior  to  them  in  their  own  arts  and  sub- 
tleties, and  utterly  regardless  of  preferment  or  re* 
ward,  rose  up  as  the  instructor  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  But  he  differed  from  the  ancient  sages, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  held  any  post  in  which  he 
could  create  original  institutions,  and  abstained 
from  all  personal  participation  in  the  regulation  of 
the  Athenian  constitution.  Still  he  did  not  with- 
draw himself  from  the  world  like  a  mere  teacher 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  but  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  acting  upon  public  life  by  practi- 
cally instructing  those  around  him.  His  influence 
was,  however,  exclusively  directed  to  individuals; 
he  strove  to  meliorate  the  6tate  through  the 
citizens.  So  far  the  school  of  Pythagoras  was 
revived  in  the  circle  of  his  associates.  Nor  did 
the  agency  of  his  pupils  altogether  differ  in  direc- 
tion and  tendency  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
But  rational  speculation  was  too  far  advanced, 
ideal  theories  and  reality  had  become  separated 
by  too  wide  a  gulf,  and  circumstances  upon  the 
whole  were  too  unfavourable  for  the  modem 
political  theories  to  be  realized  by  the  mere  per- 
sonal agency  and  sway  of  those  who  occupied 
state  offices,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
Pythagoreans.  Hence,  the  universal  principles  of 
political  science  were  conceived  abstractedly,  and 
put  in  contrast,  as  it  were,  with  what  was  in  actual 
existence,  the  only  effect  of  which  was,  it  must  be 
confessed^  to  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  differ- 
ence between  things  as  they  were  and  as  they  ought 
to  have  been.  But  the  pupils  of  Socrates  by  no  means 
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despaired  of  carrying  their  theories  into  practice, 
as  may  be  perceived  from  the  conduct  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Both  formed  the  conception  of  a  per- 
fect political  society,  and  both  endeavoured  to 
realize  their  conceptions.  Xenophon  deemed  the 
perfection  of  the  state  to  consist  in  the  supremacy 
of  a  virtuous  prince ;  his  principles  are  embodied 
in  the  Cyropaedia ;  in  the  real  world  the  Spartan 
state  came  nearest  to  his  standard  of  perfection; 
and  as  he  was  not  at  liberty  in  this  field  to  draw 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  he  became  the 
eulogist  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  fought 
at  the  side  of  the  Spartan  heroes.  Plato  ^,  like 
Xenophon,  judged  that  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  so- 
ciety depended  upon  the  government  and  personal 
influence  of  a  beneficent  king,  trained  up  to  virtue, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit :  such  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  Dionysius  the  younger ;  but 
his  hopes  were  as  delusive  as  they  were  ardent* 
His  exertions  were  attended  with  better  success 
in  the  education  of  his  confidential  associates  and 
pupils ;  Dion,  the  Syracusan,  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
specimens  of  bis  school.  The  fame  of  Plato's  poli- 
tical doctrines  was  widely  diffiised ;  the  Cyrenseans 
requested  him  to  make  laws  for  them  ^ ;  his 
scholars,  Phormio,  Aristonymus,  and  Menedemus 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  legislators.  But 
we  are  informed  that  some  of  them  attempted  to 
make  themselves  tyrants,  as  Euagon  in  Lampsacus, 
Chfleron  in  Pellene,  and  Timaeus  in  Cyzicus^* 
•Aristotle,  however,  was  most   successful  in  the 

**  On  the  youth's  predilection  for  the  militaiy  profeision,  see    ^lian^ 
v.  H.  3. 27. 
^  Plutarch  ad  Princip.  inerudit.  9.  117. 
**  Athen.  11,  508.  E.  tqq. 
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performance  of  a  task  requiring  a  rare  conjunc- 
tion of  wisdom  and  activity,  and  afforded  a  trrain«- 
phant  example  of  the  education  of  a  prince  by  a 
philosopher  ^ ;  compared  with  which,  his  legisla- 
tion in  his  native  town  Stagira  scarcely  deserves 
mention  *. 

C  The  new  Tyranny,  together  with  the  Republics 

in  the  West. 

§  75.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae  the 
leading  states  of  the  Grecian  continent  remained 
exempt  from  tyrants ;  Sicily  was  liberated  from 
their  domination  later,  and  fell  under  their  yoke 
again  sooner  than  the  mother-country.  This 
new  tyranny,  which  exceeded  the  ancient  both  in 
rigour  and  extent  of  power,  swayed  the  Grecian  poli- 
tical system  in  the  west,  and  was  not  without  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  Sicilian  tyranny  was  the  first  to  be 
revived.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  the  extreme 
north,  Panticapaeum  and  the  adjacent  states  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  tyrants  who  are  commonly  enumerated  as 
kings;  in  Greece  itself  tyranny  first  reappeared 
in  Thessaly.  In  the  provinces  in  question,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  less  importance,  it  arose  now,  as  it 
had  done  before,  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
citizens  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the 
animosity  of  contending  factions;  but  their  dis- 
sensions were  no  longer  founded  on  the  former 
substantial  opposition  between  nobles  and  demus, 
which  had  been  exclusively  determined  from  wthm ; 

^  Whether  any  of  the  legislators  eauinerated  by  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  2. 28, 
sqq.,  ed.  Harl.,  liesides  those  named  above^  are  to  be  referred  to  thu  period, 
as,  for  instance,  Archias  in  Cnidos,  I  am  not  prepared  to  determine. 

»•  Plat.  Col.  10.  513.  629. 
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at  the  same  time  the  latter  had  long  lost  their 
ancient  attachment  to  kingly  authority.    Popular 
goremment  had  been  established  in  almost  every 
istate  except  Sparta^  and  where  it  had  been  subvert- 
ed by  force,  or  restricted,  there  existed  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  restore  it.     Public  opinion  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  tyranny,  and  not  one  of 
the  later  tyrants  of  purely   Grecian   states  was 
looked  upon  as  a  king.     But  though  the  tyranny 
no  longer  possessed  the  affections  of  the  demus  in 
the  same  degree  as   formerly,  it  was  effectually 
supported  by  the  prevalence  of  party  feuds,  and 
by  the  help  of  mercenaries ;   at  the  same  time 
no  counterpoise   could  be  easily  opposed  to  its 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  distractions  and  con- 
vulsions which  had  arisen  in  the  ranks  and  orders 
of  citizenship  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  political  calcur 
lations  of  one  state  led  it  to  contract  alliances  with 
the  tyrants  of  others,  so  that  through  intercourse 
or  treaty  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  by  turns 
offered  them  an  external  point  of  support*     By  an 
analogous  line  of  policy  states  did  not  scruple  to 
solicit  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  barbarians^ 
whom  all  despised  and  all  courted.     Whilst  Spaita 
bestowed  her  favours  upon  the  elder  Dionysius,  Ly* 
sias  protested  against  the  admission  of  his  Theori 
at  Olympia  ^  and  yet  Athens  afterwards  erected  a 
brazen  statue  to  Alexander  of  Pherae,  as  a  public 
benefactor*.     This  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  new  tyranny.     The  ancient 
tyrants^  in  consequence  of  the  strength  and  soli- 
dity which  still  characterized  the  citizenship,  and 
more  especially  through  the  favour  of  the  demus, 

«  Diod.  14.  109 ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vil.  Dec.  Orat  9.  326. 
*  Plut.  Pelop.  31. 
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had-  not  disdained  to  seek'  isupport  ammigst  the 
citizens  themseltes,  whence  it  happened  that  so 
many  of  them  evinced  paternal  sentiments  towards 
the  communities  which  they  goremed;  but  the 
new  tyranny  partook  of  the  corruption  of  its  age. 
Having  in  many  instances  proceeded  from  the 
mercenary  profession,  and  being  unable  to  forget 
the  wide  gulf  between  this  and  the  peacefiil  occu- 
pations of  the  citizen,  it  could  not  govern  according 
to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  a  country, 
tind  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  state  was  now  looked  upon  as  a  mere  camp ; 
the  mercenaries,  who  were  by  far  more  numerous 
than  under  the  ancient  tyrants,  formed  a  state 
within  a  state,  and  their  maintenance  became  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  ruler,  and  a  source  of 
oppression  to  the  people.  Hence,  then,,  the  tyranny 
in  many  respects  exhibited  the  last  degree  of  that 
atrocity  which  drew  upon  it  the  indignant  reproba^- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its  general  Mnea- 
tnents  are  found  imited  in  the  character  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  though  he  was  far  from  being  the 
most  ruthless  amongst  them ;  Alexander  of  Pheras, 
and  ApoUodorus  of  Cassandreia  ^  in  the  Macedo- 
nian times,  though  less  violent  were  more  bloody- 
minded. 

I.  THE  TWO  DIONYSII  AND  THE  REPUBLICS     I 

IN  THE  WEST. 

The  account  of  this  tyranny  includes  a  surv^ 
of  the  surrounding  republics  of  the  Siceliots  and 


*  Dion,  Chrys.  1.  100,  classes  Phalarift  aQd|ADonodonift  together.  Stttdss' 
piaiot  ranges  under  the  same  category :  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Echetns, 
(  Apoliodorus)  the  tyrant  of  Cassandreia,  aod^Lingis,  the  founder  of  Ilius  (?). 
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Italiotei  whioh,  .tfaonglii  ndt  dil  Mifaj^ct/toiitj  wece 
netetH;kekd3  mthiu  <  the  irteige  lOf  ii]&  >  inflaentie^!  of 
formed  the  objects  of  ite  policy;  sdooie  of  tb^sft 
were  hostile  >  to  it,  whilst  *otherd,  -by  thw*  Iriendshifi 
and  si^port,  cdndcced  to  its  solidity  and  I  streDgtlr: 
Besides  Syracuse,  RheginiQ  and  Taarettum'  de^ 
Hiand  particular  attentioli.  In  revie^mng  (ihe  poli-^ 
tical  system  of  the  west  we  behbld  those  hereditary 
foes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  destroying 
flourishing  communities  by  force  of  arms,  and  indi-^ 
reotly  promoting  the  evils  incident  to  their  pohtioal 
revolutions.  Whilst  domestic  tyrants  and  foreign 
foes  thus  conspired  to  accelerate  the  down&l  of  the 
Grecian  states,  their  object  was  forwarded  by  the 
Aatiooai  degeneracy  of  the  Sioellots  and  Itahots 
themselves :  the  tree  was  withering  at  the  root, 
whilst  the  storm  was  shattering  its  branches.  The 
corruption  of  Syracuse  had,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
been  promoted  by  the  repeated  mixture  of  the 
inhabitants.  Genuine  and  imited  citizenship  could 
liot  expand  into  maturity  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gamori.  The  same  spectacle  is,  with  little  vaiv- 
iltion,  presented*  by  the  other  cities'* ;  discord  pre- 
vailed in  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  lost  none 
of  its  force,  because  their  inhabitants  were  ener- 
vated by  licentious  pleasures. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  force 
before  Syracuse,  as  already  stated  ^  Egesta  craved 
assistance  from  Carthage,  Olymp.  92.  3;  410, 
B.  C,  and  Selinus  applied  to  Syracuse  ^  The 
towns  of  Selinus^  and  Himera®  were  in  the  same 


*  Plut.  Timol.  I.  *  §  67.  sub.  fin. 

«  DiiK)«  13.  49,  sqq.  ^  Diod.  13.  57. 

'  Diod.  13.  61,  sqq. 


^87'  destroyed^  by  tihe  barbamns^  in  conjunctiori 
with  the  ^culifl&s  frcon  the  uiterior  ef  the  isllmd^. 
A  similar  fate  befel  the^ir  aitd'floorishhig  Agri-> 
gentum,  which  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spartan  Dexippus  by  the  leader  of  its  merc^iary 
bands*  The  Grecian  popalation  rapidly  decreased  ; 
those  who  escaped  death  knew  not  where  to  seek 
lAeher  and  protection^  and  the  few  states  which 
took  cGonpaasion  on  them^  could  not  render  them 
quiet  and  orderly  citizens.  At  this  jiuicture  Dio->> 
nysius  the  elder  first  attracts  attention.  The  exi*- 
deavours  of  Sjrracuse  to  relieve  the  above-named 
towns  had  been  frustrated  by  intestine  discord^  the 
expulsion  of  Hermocrates  ^S  etc. ;  but  now  its  own 
safety  was  threatened,  and  Gela  and  Camarina 
were  but  feeble  bulwarks  against  the  invaders. 

Dionysius,  the  son  of  Hermocrates  ^^  a  man  of 
eminent  endowments,  and  a  tried  and  approved 
warrior  ^^  commenced  the  career  of  demagogy^ 
like  so  many  before  him,  by  maligning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  public  officers.  He  accused  the  generals 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  engagement 
with  the  Carthaginian  army;  upon  being  chosen 
general  himself  he  continued  the  prosecution 
against  his  colleagues,  became  commander<in*chief 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  by  means  of  a  guards 
and  the  assistance  of  fugitives  and  mercenaries^ 
eventually  established  a  tyranny  ^\     To  purchase 


*  Diod.  13.  60.    Comp.  at  large  Xenoph.  Hell.  1. 2. 37 ;  1.  5. 31. 
*    10  Diod.  13.  91.  »  See  above,  $  67.  ad  fin. 

''  Xeaoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  24,  but  without  stating  whether  he  was  the  reaowned 
Hermocrates  or  not.  He  was  probably  a  dimrent  person;  but  Dionysiua 
certainly  accompanied  the  former  (see  above,  $  67.  n.  76.),  and  when  tyrant 
married  his  daughter,  Plut.  Dionys.  3. 

■'  According  to  Demostb.  in  Lept,  506. 21,  he  had  one*  been  a  ypa/uKirfvc* 

>«  Diod.  13.  92—96. 
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a  peace  with  Carthage;  which  wai^  by  ho  tneittis 
uhlike  that  of  Antalcidas,  and  to  induce  her  -to 
recognise  his  tyranny^  he  abandoned  to  her  mdrny 
€^  the  Grecian  states  '^,  and  having  tAms  secured 
his  authority  externally,  had  ample  leisure  t6  pro- 
vide for  its  safety  within  ^^  Amongst  those  whb 
coK)perated  in  the  foundation  of  the  tyranny,  the 
first  place  belongs  to  Philistus,  its  subsequent 
historian*^  and  panegyrist**;  in  the  mother- 
country  Sparta  was  the  chief  ally  of  Dionysius  *•. 
•In  his  treatment  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  Gelon ;  he  had  already  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  to 
Syracuse  in  the  year  before  the  peace  with  Car- 
thage ^ ;  he  afterwards  seized  Catana  and  Naxos, 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  laid  the  latter 
in  ruins,  and  filled  the  former  with  mercenary 
soldiers  ** ;  Leontini,  whither  its  former  citizens, 
;who  had  been  settled  in  Syracuse,  had  returned, 
and  which  at  a  still  earlier  period  had  become  the 
retreat  of  Agrigentan,  Geloan,  and  Camarinsean 
refugees  **,  was  reduced  to  submission,  and  receired 
ten  thousand  mercenaries  as  inhabitants  ^\  Some 
^gitives  from  Naxos  and  Siculians  now  founded 
the  town  of  Tauromenium  ^\  All  this  was  accom* 
plished  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  tyranny,  Olymp. 

"  Diod.  13.  114:  the  Carthaginiaiui  recovered  Selinus,  AgriKeolumt  and 
Himera ;  Gela  and  Camarina  were  to  remain  unfortified,  and  pay  them  tribute; 
Autonomia  was  secured  to  Leontini,  Messana,  and  the  Siculians  ^  and  the 
Syracusans  were  declared  subject  to  Dionysius. 

<«  Diod.  13.  91 ;  14.  8.  i?  Biod.  13.  lOa. 

"  Plut.  Pelop.  34. 

**  See  above,  $  68-  n.  7.    Oo  the  subject  of  the  succours  sent  by  Dionysius, 
%ee  Xenoph.  5.  i.  26 ;  6.  2. 33 ;  7.  1.  20.  28  :  Diod.  15.  69.    On  the  attempt 
*of  Athens  to  affect  a  diqunction  between  Dionysius  and  the  Spartans  fionauU 
Lysias,  de  Atistoph.  Boa*  626, 

^  Diod«  13.  11 U  >>  Diod.  14. 4. 

•    »  Comp.  §  68.  Q.  69.  »  Diod.  14. 15.  78. 

»•  Diod.  16.  7, 
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.93... 3;  406.'  B.  C.— Olymp.  94.  3^-  The  whole 
of  the  subsisquenft  cmeex  of  Dionysius  is  marked  by 
.unceasing  activity;  the  restlessness  of  his  cha- 
rufiter^^  iDdpelled  him  to  create  opportunities  for 
e^K^rtion  and  enterprise  when  they  did  not  offer  of 
.  tJhemselves.  But  Syracuse^  from  the  very  first,  was 
^r  from  bearing  the  tyrant's  yoke  with  patience, 
and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion — first  with  thi^ 
aid  of  some  fugitives,  and  again  when  he  was 
threatened  by  the  squadrons  and  armies  of  Car- 
thage "^^  Philistus  and  the  Spartans  Aristus  and 
Pharaoidas,  the  former  sent  to  his  assistance  by 
Sparta,  the  latter  the  commander  of  a  detachment 
of  mercenaries,  assisted  him  in  suppressing  them  ^« 
Some^  horsemen  who  had  fled  from  Syracuse  had 
occupied  the  town  of  iEtna,  which  was,  however, 
speedily  reduced'^.  In  Sicily  Messana  was  the 
only  place  that  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant^ 
allied  with  Messana  was  Rh^um,  which  had 
granted  a  retreat  to  the  fugitives  from  Syracuse  ^, 
and  disdainfully  rejected  Dionysius*  application  for 
the  hand  of  one  of  its  daughters  ^\  Messana  sooq 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  tyrant*^  who  assailed 
the  Italiots  at  the  same  moment  that  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Lucani;  the  Italiots^  now  formed 

• 

^  The  towD  of  Adranus,  near  Mount  iEtna,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  t« 
Olymp.  105.  l.Diod.  14.  37. 

*  Au>v6<noc — irphc  t6v  TvOdfitvov,  ti  <rxoXaCei,  firjiiitortf  flirev,  iitol 
rovro  m^^aini*  Plut.  an  Seni.  etc*  9.  165.  Comp.  the  judgment  of  the 
great  Scipio,  Polyh.  15.  35. 

w  Diod.  14.  7.  8. 65,  sqq.  «  Died.  14.  8.  10.  71. 

»  Diod.  14.  4.  »  Diod.  14. 40. 

»'  Diod.  14.  107  ;  Strab.  6.  258. 

**  Diod.  14.  78.  But  according  to  14.  57,  it  haMi  previously  been  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians. 

»  AcconliBg  to  Diod.  14.  91. 101.  102,  all  the  Italiots  (1).  The  alliance 
was  immediately  directed  against  the  Lucani ;  in  case  a  Grecian  town  should  be 
attacked  by  these,  the  rest  were  to  hasten  to  its  assistance,  and  in  the  ^vent  of 
their  army  not  being  in  marching  order,  the  generals  were  to  be  punished  with 
death.   Diod.  14. 101.   Concerning  the  more  ancient  panegyris  at  th^  temple  of 
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i^ oonfiKloTabf  against hiiHyCHymp^ 96. 4;  393.  B-CV^ 
Biiereupoti  he.eioiicludad  a  league  wtth.thQ  Lucani^« 
But  theltfiiiots  ccmld  not  agree  upon  the  mqasures 
to  be  adopted ;  Locri  sided  with  Dionysius  ^ ;  the 
LuGoni  were  victorious^  Olymp.  97.  3 ;  390.  B.  C. ; 
Dionysius  conquered  Caulon^  Hipponiunij  and  at 
length  the  strongly-fortified  Rhegium  ^,  Olymp. 
98*  2 ;  387.  B.  C,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of 
Caulon  were  removed  to  Syracuse.  The  citadel  of 
Crotona  having  been  taken  by  stratagem  ^,  a  part 
of  its  teixitory  was  given  to  the  Locrians,  but  Dio- 
nysius' project  of  building  a  wall  from  the  Scylletic 
to  the  Hipponiat  gulf  was  defeated  by  the  march  of 
the  other  Italiots^,  whilst  a  storm  at  sea  ^  frus- 
trated his  contemplated  expedition  against  Thurii. 
Dionysius^  now  extending  his  views  beyond  the 
^territories  of  the  ItaJiots^  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  settlements  in  the  gulf  of  the  Ionian 
aea,  where  he  built  Lissus  ^,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Illyrians  in  that  quarter.  Lastly,  though 
his  wars  with  Carthage  brought  him  no  certain 
advantages,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  dissuaded 
by  an  oracle  from  prosecuting  them  with  vigour 


Here  Lacinia*  see  vol.  i.  p.  158.  After  the  accommodation  winch  followed  the 
penKutioB  of  the  Pythagoreans  a  separate  coofederacy  was  entered  into  by 
Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Caulon,  (Ibut  Sybaris  was  destroyed,  and  Thurit  not 
yiat  fauilt ;  and  the  prevtoas  rebuilding;  of  Sybaris  by  Thetsalw  faHs  OJymp. 
61.4.  See  Heyoe.  Op.  2.  138;  is  XicvXA^rtov,  which  lay  between  Croton 
and  CauIo&,  perhaps  nteantheM?)  near  a  sanctaaty  of  Zeus  Homarios^  the 
same  who  was  worshipped  in  Achaia  (vol.  i.  171.  n.  27).  PoWb.  2.  39. 
A  war  between  the  Tarentioes  and  the  ThurisAs  #as  prevented  by  dbe  erection 
of  Heraclea  on  the  Siris,  Olymp.  86.  4 ;  433.  B.  C. ;  this  town  afterwards 
became  the  sekt  of  a  federal  assembly  (Strab.  6. 280),  probably  of  the  league 
which  was  formed  against  the  Lucani  and  Dionysius. 

»*  Diod.  14  91. 

•^  Dio4.  14. 107 ;  Strab.  6. 261« 

»  Diod.  14.  106.  107.  IIO.  112.  »  Liv.  24.  3. 

*•  Strab.  6.  261,  »  iElian,  V.  H.  12.  61. 

*^  Diod.  16.  13*  The  £tym.-  M.  in  v.  'Afpia^  makes  mention  of  a  town 
called  Adrias,  which  DkMiysins  waa  said  to  have  founded  on  the  Ionian  aea^ 


and  alaenty^^V  ^li6y  ilkfred^  tl^^.  st^ 
th^  ttdi^cn-y  6f  the  Gi^mtv  population^  of  Sicily  to 
a  dreadfii)  extetlt.  His  niteriial  gcfvemnaent  wai 
cb^acterized  by  all  the  viees*  for  which 'tyraBnieo 
have ^v^  been  notorious.  In  t^edebaisenieaatxnd 
sysfdmatio  discouragdmetit  of  dtis^ensiiipwh^  wAl^ 
second  to  none  of  the  tyrants  of  Grocer '  At  tha 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  emancipated  the  slaves, 
who  were  thereupon  denominated  Neopolita^, 
granted  lands  to  his  adherents,  as  well  foreigners 
as  natives,  gave  dwellings  to  the  populace  *%  and 
bestowed  upon  the  Neopolitee  the  daughtera  of 
ancient  citizens  in  marriage  ^.  The  removal  of  the 
mhabitants  from  town  to  town  increased  the  mfix>* 
ture;  the  Syracusans  could  no  longer  recognise 
one  another ;  no  feeling  of  union  could  be  kej^ 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  citizens,  di^rsed 
as  they  were  among  strange  and  ill-assorted  masses^ 
many  of  the  new  citizens  enjoyed  special  privileges 
and  immunities;  e.  g.  the  Caulonians  wete  eir- 
empted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  five  years^* 
Sfin  the  t^nt  did  not  mingle  with  the  towns* 
mesk ;  mercenaries,  forts  ^,  and  the  stores  and  im* 
plements  of  war  surrounded  him ;  the  mercenaries 
consisted  of  a  mixtvure  of  Grecian  and  barbarian 
nations,  Lacedaemonians^,  Campanians^^  Ibe- 
rians ^,  and  Celts  ^ ;  his  suspicion  ^  and  distrust 
became  proverbial ;  the  Otacoustse  and  Potago^des, 
from  the  time  of  Hiero  ^\  were  not  sufficient  for 

*»  0iod.  16.  74.  «  Diod.  14.  7. 

«  Polyan.  6. 2.  20.  •♦  Diod.  14. 106. 

^  Dionysins  made  extennve  altexations  ia  Syracuse  by  feitifying  of  K&soe, 
building  the  wall  of  Epipols,  etc.  Conf.  Goller,  de  Situ  «l  Orig.  Urb, 
Syracuiar.  1818.  ^  Diod,  14. 58. 

^  Diod.  14.  9.  15.  *•  Diod.  14.76. 

^  Xeuoph.  Hell.  7. 1.  20.  «»  See  Plut.  Dion.  9,  etc. 

*>  Arifttot.  Pol.  5,  9,  3.    Conf.  trpwayt&^tl^i  Pbt.  Dion.  2  and  ^8. 
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the  system  of  espionnage  which  he  caorried  on-; 
there  was  a  popular  tradition  that  he  hiamsetf 
listaied  at  the  opening  in  the  acousbkallf-^ 
constructed  dungeon  called  ''the  ear**/'  His" 
hrother  Leptines  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  suspicion  ^ ;. 
his  ohject  in  habituating  his  son  to  the  most  •  de^ 
grading  occupationsj  and  unfitting  him  for  all  ele** 
vation  of  thought^  was  to  render  him  incapable  of 
thwarting  his  purposes**.  No  less  notorious  are 
his  artifices,  exactions,  and  cruelties ;  in  the 
space  of  five  years  he  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  property  of  the  Greeks  in  his  dominions  ^ ; 
he  plundered  temples  without  remorse^.  His 
cruelty,  however,  rather  resulted  from  the  desire  of 
intimidating  those  whom  he  feared,  than  from  any 
natural  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  tortures ;  but  h^ 
kindness,  too,  was  solely  the  oflfepring  of  calcula*^ 
tion.  Finally,  he  shared  with  Nero  the  wish  to  be 
considered  an  artist ;  but  this,  instead  of  minister* 
ing  to  the  gratification  of  those  around  him,  was  a 
source  of  torture  to  them ;  the  poet  Philoxenus 
was  condemned  to  the  Latomia^  for  criticising  the 
tyrant's  bad  verses  ^- 

Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  his  fsitber,  OL 
103.  1;  367.  B.  C**.  The  lapse  of  thirty-eight 
years  had  firmly  cemented  the  throne,  and  numer- 
ous bands  of  mercenaries  kept  watch  around  it  ^ ; 
innumerable  parasites  awaited  an  xtbundant  harvest 
from  the  continuance  of  the  tyranny,  and  at  the 


M  Conf.  D'Orville,  Sicnla,  p.  180—182.  and  194. 

M  JElwt,  v.  H.  13.  45.  **  Plmt.  Okm,  9. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  9. 3.  ••  yEliao,  V.  H.  1.  «0. 

"^  His  &irayt  is  well  known.    See  SuidaSi  ^iXo(.  ypaitit. 

*•  Diodttr,  13.  76. 

PJut.  Dion.  14;  Diodoc.  16.  9;  iElian,  V.  H.  6.  12. 
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death  of  the  elder  tyrant  no  bold  and  ingenuous 
patriot  raised  bis  voice  in  the  ca;ase  of  freedom; 
Though  the  mind  of  the  younger  Dionysius  had 
been  neglected^  it  was  not  depraved**;  virtue 
end  vice  struggled  within  him  for  mastery :  the 
latter  was  encouraged  by  the  parasites^  who  had 
obtained  an  ascendant  over  him^  and  incited  hini 
to  the  most  reckless  dissipation  ^\  to  which  num*" 
ber  belonged  Philistus^,  Dion^  brother  of  the 
Syracusan  consort  of  the  elder  Dionysius^  Aris- 
tomache  (one  of  whose  daughters^  Sophrosyne; 
was  married  to  the  younger  Dionysius^  and  the 
other.  Arete,  to  Dion,)  endeavoured  to  expand  the 
seeds  of  virtue  in  his  breast.  Plato  was  summoned 
to  impart  to  the  young  ruler  the  moral  instructtoti 
which  was  to  render  him  a  good  king^'.  Plato, 
whose  hopes  of  success  in  the  task  he  had  under^ 
taken  were  most  sanguine^,  was  received  with 
princely  splendour  and  with  cordial  affection,  and 
Dionysius  immediately  commenced  his  studies  ^« 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Dion  was  banished  i 
the  love  of  the  tyrant  for  Plato  amounted  to  a 
species  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  ruling  passion  bf  his 
soul  was  the  jealousy  with  which  he  regarded 
Plato's  attachment  to  Dion  ^ ;  never  was  the  per-: 
nicious  efficacy  of  courtiers  and  parasites,  in  cor-^ 
rupting  the  character  of  a  ruler,  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius  ^.     The 

^  Ps.  Plat.  £p.  7.  338.  D. :  6  ii  ovrt  dXX^  ivriv  d^v^c  irpbc  r^v  rov 
fiavBdviiv  Svvafitv  ^iX6rift6i  rt  9avfiatrr&c, 

**  The  youxi^r  tyrant  paised  ninety  succesaive  days  in  drinking,  Plut. 
Pion.  7.  ' 

^  Plut  Dion.  11.    Aiwv(fu)K6\aietc  Athen.  6.  249.  F. :  10.  436.  E. 

«  Plut.  Dion.  10. 1$. 

^  Ps.  Plat.  £p.  7. 434;  Plut  Dion.  11. 

«  Plut  Dion.  13,  sqq. ;  iElian,  V.  H.  4. 18  ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  7.  30. 

••  Plut.  Dion.  16.  'f  Ps.  Plat  Ep.  7.  445. 
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precepto  of  Plato*,  mad  tbe  conaMtiott  wkieklie 
broag^t  aboitt  betwMa  tiie  P^rtfaagovnu*  aid 
the  tyrant,  weie  all  in  nun.  On  Ub  second  Tmt  to 
Syi^acttse,  be  narrowly  escaped  ansoBage '"•  Bfean- 
while,  the  tyranny  began  to  totter;  Dkn  arose  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  yoke  nnder  iriuoii  if 
groaned,  and  the  revolution  was  accoaoplisfaed 
about  the  same  time  that  violent  coannotions 
arose  in  the  mother-country. 

We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
constitutions  of  the  Italiot  states  during  the  reign 
oi  the  two  Dionysii,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
democracy  had  universally  attained  maturity.  The 
party*feeling  in  fiivour  of  Sparta  probably  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Under  the 
democney  in  Tarentum  ^^  as  under  all  the  demo*- 
cracies  of  that  age,  Strategi  were  the  chief  ofl^ 
cers^';  and  the  same  state  is  celebrated  for  having, 
seven  times,  confided  the  c^ce  of  Stcategns  to  its 
noblest  citizen,  the  Pythagorean  Arcfaytas,  the 
friend  of  Plato  ^^  He  was  also  chosen  generahs- 
simo  of  the  combined  ItaliotB^^  In  Thaiii^^  thwe 
was  a  Uw  which  provided  that  tiie  same  intiaeB 
could  only  be  reappointed  Strategns  at  it^ervals 
of  five  years  ^^  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  that 
a  number  of  citizens  had  been  especially:  aekotod  for 


*•  Ps.  Pitt.  Ef».  3. 410. 

«•  P».  Plat.  Ep.  7.  454 ;  Plut.  Dion.  16. 

''^  Pb.  Plat.  £p.  7.  476;  Plot.  Dion.  19.  rolales  that  Aristippiu  likewiae 
went  to  hia  court  and  oppoaed  tbe  efibrta  of  Plate. 

fi  See  $  69.  n.  17. 

^  Demoath.  Emt,  1416. 9,  deacribea  ArchYtas  (meet  probebly  in  bis  capa- 
eitj  of  Stfitegna)  ta  r^y  Teipavrivmw  9r6X«v— cfiX«l>(  moI  ^tXavOpAirm^ 

f*  Dior.  LMft.  8. 79 ;  iEI.  V.  H.  7. 14 :  Strab.6.M). 
^  Satdaa,  'Apy. 
**  See  $  59.  n.  19. 
^  Ariat.  Pol.  6.  6. 8. 


wSiiiaxf  niFicey^nd  deMmMMted  guards  (^p0if>o/)^» 
Sane  enttffprinig  3^109  men  belcmgit^  to  p^wei^ 
fid  ffiDniliei^  ingvaluted  themselves  'wiSt  these, 
tramtiled  on  thelaws,  and  by  repeatedly  obtaining 
tbe  Strategia,  erratually  establiBhed  a  AyneOky''^ 
Heifeufxm  all  the  me^trates  were  appointed  ao* 
Coarding  to  a  valuation,  at  the  same  time  that  neatljl^ 
all  the  landed  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  families.  Nevertheless,  the  peopte,  who 
were  inspired  widi  oonfidence  by  the  remembrance 
of  whi^  they  had  achieved,  succeeded  in  over^ 
throwiog^  tiie  dynasty  and  making  a  more  equal 
distributi0D  of  profierty  ^^.  In  <)ease<]ptienice  of  iojtt- 
dieibus  attempts  to  impart  eoctreme  exactaegs  to 
the  laws^  they  are  said  to  have  become  inseosre 
and  waveting^*  Crotona  retained  it»  Achseaii  i^ 
sdtnt&jBS^^  in  Rhegium,  after  the  termination  of 
the  chfisenfeions  which  had  prevailed  there,  it  is 
probable  that  the  constitution  of  Charondas  was 
revived,  as  was  diat  of  ^leucus  in  Locri.  In 
Hemolea:an>'tbe  Sins  and  Meti^poatum  we  are 
only  acqiiavited  Hvith  tit»  names  of  magistrates  be- 
longmg  te  a  later  period  ^\  Equally  scanty  is  our 
inlbmatioa  leaf^dting  Cama,  Falttopolis  and  Nea- 
pi^  and  Massiha.  The  former  already  began  to 
be  thxMteaad  by  the  Samiutes  and  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  latter,  the  government  of 
noble  houses,  whose  oppressive  effects  were  felt  in 


^  Amu  obi  aap.    TbeM  can  hardly  have  been  mercenaiiea. 

^  Atwi*  ubl  svk 

"^  Ari8tPQt.5.6.6,  ConC  Heyn)e«  0{iu  ^  14d»  wba  jim%  nsard*  t^ 
feet  narrated  by  Ariatot.  Pol.  5.  6.  6,  aa  a  consequence  of  that  miMrtioatdiS'. 
6. 6.    Ilie  obaervatiom  ef  8ohiMider«ii  6.  S,  0^  aie  lesa  petHkomL 

»  Strab.  6.  260,  from  Ephonia.  ^^  Polyb.  2. 36. 

**  The  Tab.  Haracleena.  baa  an  aKim,  £phon»  a  Polianomost  ete*  A  tyrani 
of  Heraclea  is  mentioned  in  Parthen.  Erot.  7.  (from  Phaniia  Ibe  £aesiMi«) 

VOL.  II*  £  e 
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later  times,  was  at  this  period  in  fiill  vigour^.  On 
Lipara  finally,  there  was  a  brave  and  virtuous 
Strategus,  called  Timasitheus  ^,  when  the  Romans 
sent  a  votive  offering  to  Delphi  after  the  conquest 
of  Veii ;  but  the  island  had  once  before  fallen  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  96.  1 ; 
396.  B.  C  »*. 

The  nationality  of  the  Siceliots  and  Italiots, 
which  had  shown  evidences  of  debasement  before 
the  time  of  the  Dionysii,  became  still  more  cor- 
rupted by  their  influence,  though  not  every  where 
in  the  same  degree.  The  Syracusans  are  especially 
stigmatized  for  immorality,  gluttony,  and  lust^; 
Tarentum  was  probably  not  much  better,  and  after- 
wards sunk  still  lower ;  it  was  remarkable  for  its 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  luxury  in  dress  ^,  etc.  Last- 
ly, the  daughters  of  the  once  moral  Locri  were 
notoriously  venal 
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THE  TYRANTS  OF  PHERuE* 

Pherae,  of  little  importance  before  the  end  o€  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  raised  itself  by  means  of  its 
tyranny  above  all  the  Thessalian  states.  This 
tyranny  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  powers  of 
the  mediatory  Archon  *.    Perhaps  Lycophron  him- 


"  Cic.  de  Repub.  74,  Stuttg.  where  see  Ma^o. 

**  Lhr.  5.  i8 ;  Diodor.  14.  03 ;  Plut.  Camifl.  8. 

•»  Diodor.  14,  57. 

**  XiiCiXue^  rpatril^a,  Athen.  13. 618.  C.  S27.  C. ;  conf.  Plat  de  Repub.  3. 
404 ;  Epist.  7.  363.  £.  sqq.  On  the  culinary  art  of  Mithsecus,  see  Gorgias, 
618.  B. 

^  SeePIat.de  Lege.  1.637;  Theopomp.  apud  Athen.  4.  166.  D.  sqq.; 
Clearchus,  apud  eund.  12.  622.  D.;  Strab.  6.  280;  iElian.  V.  H.  12.  30; 
PluU  Pyrrh.  16 :  conf.  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  224,  sqq. ;  Heindorf,  ad.  Hor.  Sat. 
2.  4. 34.  The  number  of  barbarian  words  in  use  amonsst  the  Tarentines  it 
▼ery  remarkable  (in  Hesych.  in  A  alone  there  are  nearly  thirty) ;  from  this  we 
may  infer  that  the  Oscans  and  other  adjacent  nations  were  admitted  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  ^  Athen.  12.  616.  A. 

«•  Conf.  J.  73.  n.  21. 
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8e)f  was  a  tyrant    Jasony  his  son  ^^  the  scholar  of 
Gor^as  ^^  and  a  braive  soldier,  suoceeded  him.     He 
soon  raised  Pberae  above  all  the  other  Tbess^ian 
i^ates  ^,  and  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Poly* 
damas  of  Pharsalus,  became  Tagns  of  all  Tfaes- 
8aly^«     This  imparted  the  outward  stamp  of  legir 
timacy  to  his  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
displayed  vigour  and  prudence,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  mild  and  humane  ^.     His  authority  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  Thessaly ;  Alcetas  acknow- 
ledged bis  sway  in  Epirus^,  and  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Amyntas  the   Macedonian^. .  He* 
planned  and  executed  his  undertakings  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  and  decision^.     The  mercenaries 
were  the  main  support  of  the  tyranny  r  Jason,  as 
a  soldier,  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  serrioes 
than  upon  those  of  the  native  troops  ^,  and  he  knew 
how  to  treat  them  ^ ;  but  he  was  totally  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  citizens  and  citizenship.     Still 
he  was  far  from  mixing  the  population  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  elder  Dionysius  had  done ;  he 
regulated  the  tribute  of  the  Periceci  according  to 
the  scale  established  by  Scopas^  and  the  Penestas 
continued  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  ^^,     To 
govern  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  daily  food  ^^^; 
he  considered  it  lawfiil  to  commit  injustice  upon 
slight  occasions,  that  he  might  be  just  in  more 
important  matters  "^,  and  even  his  own  mother  is 
said  to  have  suffered  from  his  exactions  ^^^.     In 

^  This  XQay  be  iDferred  from  Xeooph.  Hell.  6.  4.  24,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
ooe  of  Jaion's  sous  was  called  Lycopbron. 
«  Paus.  6.  17.  5  ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  1 .  3. 

•»  Xeooph.  6. 1.  6.  ^  Diodor.  16.  60. 

•«  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  I.  4.  ■•  Diodor.  16.  eo. 

*^  Xenoph.  6.  4.  21.  ^  Xenoph.  6.  1.  4. 

^  Ibid,  ubi  snp.  *^  Ibid,  ubi  rap. 

*^*  Ariatot.  Pol.  9.  2.  6  :  *Ia<y«»y  e^f|  tuvtiv  ^irt  fii)  rvpavvoh 
^^  Plat  de  Tuenda  Sanitate  Prscepta.  6.  614.  *<^  Polysn.  6.  1. 

B  e2 
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sensual  indulgences  he  was  moderate*^.  He  was 
murdered  by  seven  young  men  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  country,  Olymp.  102. 3 ;  970.  B.  C  ^^. 
After  his  death  his  brothers  ^^,  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron,  became  tyrants  of  Pheree  and  Tagi  of 
Thessaly ;  the  former  was  murdered  by  the  .latter 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year^  whereupon  the  Tagda 
assumed  a  more  despotic  character;  the  brave 
Polydamas  in  Larissa  was  killed,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  expelled  ^^.  Still  greater  atrocities  were 
committed  by  Alexander,  Poljrphron's  nephew*** 
and  murderer,  who  oppressed  his  own  country  and 
committed  constant  aggressions  upon  his  neigh- 
bours for  the  space  of  eleven  years***.  ITie 
Aleuads  of  Thessaly  applied  to  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon  to  assist  them  in  repulsing  him,  after 
which  he  for  some  time  possessed  Larissa  and 
Crannon "° ;  they  next  had  recourse  to  the  The- 
bans  "* ;  but  it  was  not  till  these  had  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Thessaly,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Pel(^idas,  that  the  tyrant  was 
confined  within  the  precincts  of  Pherae,  and  his 
garrisons  compelled  to  evacuate  the  territories  of 
the  Phthiotan  Achs&ans  and  Magnesians  **^  He 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  Scotussa  and 
Melibaea  to  be  sabred  **^ ;  he  caused  his  victims  to 
be  put  to  death  amidst  the  most  dreadful  tor- 
tures **^ ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he 

*M  Xenopb.  He1L«.  1.  4. 

I**  Xenoph.  6.  4. 31.  32.    Tbc  account  of  Diodor.  15.  GO.  is  leu  tccurate. 

^  Xenopb.  Hall.  6.  4. 38.  «<^  Xenopb.  Hell.  6.  4.  34. 

>••  Plttt.  Pelop.  «9.  ^  Diod.  15.  61. 

><•  Diod.  ubi  sup.  *»  Plat.  Pelop.  26,  iqq. 

>"  Diod.  15.  80 ;  Plat.  Pelop.  85. 

>•*  Plot.  Pelop.  29 ;  Diod.  15.  75 ;  Paut.  6.  5.  2. 

*'*  Plat.  Pelop.  29 :  (dyrac  M^*'  AvBpAwovc  mxr^vrrcv,  iripotiC  ^^  ^p- 
fiara  9vBv  Aypluv  leal  Aptstttv  wtpiTi0tlt  ital  ro^c  ^pivrxohf  kxdyktr 
jrlfvac  iiivrat  r.  r.  X. 
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had  testified  at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  ^^ ; 
and  looked  upon  every  one  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust ^^^.  He  was  killed  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Jason  "^  in  concert  with  her  brothers,  Olymp. 
105.  4 ;  357.  B.  C.  ^«^.  The  last,  Tisiphonus,  Pi- 
tholaus^  and  Lycophron"^  possessed  themselves 
of  the  government,  Pitholaus  as  the  eldest  reign- 
ing first  ^ ;  the  names  of  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus 
occur  during  the  holy  war^*^  No  exact  particu- 
lars have  been  transmitted  respecting  a  tjnnnt  of 
Crannon,  called  Denius,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
despotic  power  from  the  condition  of  a  fowler  ^. 

3.  THE  TYRANTS  ON  THE  PONTUS. 

After  the  power  of  Miletus  had  been  broken  by 
domestic  tyranny  and  Persian  domination,  its  poli- 
tical influence  amongst  the  colonies  on  the  Pontus 
ceased ;  it  is  probable  that  tyrants  soon  arose  in 
several  of  these  states;  their  nationality  was  no 
longer  purely  Grecian,  and  democracy  was  no- 
where sufficiently  solid  and  matured.  Hence,  in 
this  quarter  the  tjrranny  still  retained  the  character 
of  the  kingship.  On  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Archaeanactids  subsisted  forty- 
two  years,  from  Olymp.  75.  1—85.  3 ;  480—438. 
B.   C  "\,  in   Panticapaeum,   Phanagoria,  etc.    A 


«•»  Plttt.  ttbi  sup.  »•  Cic.  da  Off.  2.  7. 

«"  Pint.  Pelop.  28. 

"•  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  36,  iqq. ;  Pint.  Pelop.  95  ;  Diod.  16.  14. 

»9  Flut  Pelop.  ubi  tup.  The  reading  here  it  HvOoXaov,  Diod.  16.  39 ; 
conf.  16.  52 ;  Diodor.  16.  39  has  nu9o\aov,  conf.  16.  52. 

i»  Xenoph.  6.  4.  37.  ">  Diod.  16.  39 ;  conf.  below,  §  78. 

»"  Polyajn.  2. 34. 

***  Dicid.  12.  31.  See  at  large,  Boxe,  in  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Xnscrip. 
t.  iz.;  Souciet's  Diasertat.  Par.  1736.  Cary,  Hist,  des  Rois  de  Thrace  et  de 
ceuz  du  Bosph.  Cimm.  Par.  1752.    Raoul-Hochette,  Antiquit^s  Grecques  d» 
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modern  race,  whose  fame  was  recent,  began  with 
Spartocos  ***,  who  governed  from  Olymp.  86.  4; 
433.  B.  C  '**. ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Seleucns  ^ 
who  reigned  till  Olymp.  87.  4.  There  is  a  blank  ^ 
till  the  accession  of  Satyrus,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment from  Olymp.  93. 2—96. 4 ;  407—393.  B.  C*« , 
and  who,  like  his  father  (Spartacus  2.  ?)  favoured 
the  Athenians  ^.  His  son  and  successor  Leucon, 
who  ruled  from  01. 106.  3 ;  354.  B.  C  *'^.,  is  known 
to  us  as  the  commercial  ally  and  citizen  of  Athens"^ 
and  as  the  founder  of  Theodosia  '^^ ;  besides  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  warlike  *"  and  generous  "* ; 
yet  even  he"*  was  surrounded  by  mercenaries^^ 
and  flatterers  ^^,  and  committed  exactions.  His 
successors  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
enquiries. 

In  Sinope  there  was,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  a 
tyrant  called  Timesileus.  The  inhabitants  deposed 
him  in  Olymp.  83.  4 ;  445.  with  the  help  of  some 
Athenian  Clerachi"®. 

Heraclea,  which  had  from  its  first  foundation 
been  distracted  by  the  feuds  between  the  upper 
order  and  the  demus^%  in  Olymp.  104.  1;  364. 

BospfaoTB  Cimm^rieD.  Par.  1822,  witb  the  critiqiieB  of  P.  y.  Koppon  (Altertb. 
am  Nordgestade  des  Pootus.  Wien,  1823)  and  v.  Kohler. 

>^*  That  this,  and  not  Spartacus,  is  the  proper  orthography  of  the  word 
is  proved  by  inscriptions.    S>ee  Bockh,  Thesaur.  Inscr.  p.  147. 

«»  Diod.  12.  31.  ««  Diod.  12.  36. 

*^  Boze  inserts  Spartacus  here,  whose  reign  lasted  twenty  years. 

I**  Diod.  14.  93  ;  Lysias  pro  Mantith.  571. 

'»  IsocraL  Trapezit.  646.  »»  Diod.  16. 31. 

"1  Demosth.  in  Lept.  466.  467.        ^^  Demosth.  ubi  sup. ;  Strab.  7. 309. 

»»  Polyaen.  6.  9.  3.  4.  »•*  Plut.  de  Stoicor.  repugn.  10.  314. 

'^  iEoeas,  PoL  5.    Concerning  the  Scythians,  see  Poiyien.  6.  9.  4. 

^^  He  said  to  a  person  of  this  description  who  had  eommitted  some  crime : 
dwkKTHva  dv  <rt  i/i)  roty^  Btovi,  d  fii}  vovrip&v  dvip&v  ^  rvpavvit  Idttra, 
A  then.  6.  257.  D. 

"7  Polyaen.  6.  9.  1.  »»  Plut.  Pericl.  20. 

***  Vol.  i.  p.  268.  n.  77.  See  at  large,  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  and 
■the  statements  of  other  ancient  writers  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Memnon,  w.  119 
—124. 
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B.  C,  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  Clearchus  *^,  a  pupil 
o(  Socrates  ^^\  who  bad  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  mercenaries  after  the  citizens 
had  delivered  themselves  from  the  power  of  a 
jfaction  ***.  The  little  value  which  he  set  upon  the 
lives  of  others  **'  corresponded  with  the  suspicious 
solicitude  with  which  he  guarded  his  own  *** ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  precautions  he  was  assassinated^ 
Olymp.  106.  4 ;  353.  B,  C  '^.  His  brother  Saby- 
rus  maintained  the  tyranny^  as  the  guardian  of  his 
nephews.  Timotheus  died  in  the  year  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea;  afler  a  reign  of  fifteen  years  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dionysius  who  ruled  thirty-two 


years  **^. 


4.  LESS  POWERFUL  TYRANTS. 


.  After  the  first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
Epaminondas^  Sicyon  was  distracted  by  the  quar- 
rels of  the  partisans  and  opponents  of  Sparta  and 
Thebes;  in  Olymp.  103.  2  ;  366.  B.  C,  Euphron, 
by  means  of  the  demus  and  some  mercenaries, 
effected  a  junction  between  Sicyon  and  Thebes, 
expelled  forty  Lacones  (in  Xenophon  fieXrKrroi), 
And  made  himself  tyrant  ^^^.  But  he  was  unable 
.to  maintain  his  position :  the  expelled  citizens  oc^ 
cupied  the  harbour  and  the  town,  whilst  a  Theban 
garrison  was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  **®.  Eu- 
phron went  to  fetch  mercenaries  from  Athens,  and 

»*»  Diod.  15.  81.  »«  liocraL  Ep.  7.  749. 

"»  Polyaen.  2.  30.  1 ;  conf.  JEn.  Pol.  12. 

*•*  Theopomp.  ap.  Alhen.  3.  85.  A.  B. 

*^  Plut.  »d  PriDcip.  inerudit.  9.  125 :  tic  Kipttrbv  hdv6/itvoc  &9mp  h^iq 

>«  Diod.  16.  36. 

*^  Diod.  16.  88.    On  hit  glattony  and  corpulence,  see  Atheo.  12.  549. 
A.  B.   His  wife,  AroastnB,  founded  the  city  of  the  same  name,  Strab.  12.  544. 
»<»  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  43—46;  7.  3.  8 ;  Diod.  15.  70. 
'•  Xenoph.  7.  3.  4. 
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then  repiured  in  seavch  «f  assiirtaBoe' ta:Thebe3> 
where  he  was  murdered  by^  some  of  hiB  tudyetwrifis 
from  Sicy on  ^^.  The  demus  honoured  his  memory  ^^i 
In  Corinth  Timophanes  was  enabled  by  means  of  his 
mercenaries  to  obtain  the  tyranny,  Olymp.  103«  3 ; 
366.  B.  C  ^^K  Timoleon,  his  brother  became  th<e 
liberator  of  his  native  dty.  In  Oeanthe,  a  town  of  the 
Qzolian  Locrians,  there  was  a  tyrant  called  Phrico- 
drams  ^,  about  OL  101.  4 ;  373.  B.  G.  In  Euboea, 
Eretria  and  Oreus  (Histi»a)  were  more  espeoially 
die  seats  of  tyranny ;  to  the  period  which  inter- 
vened before  the  island  and  its  political  system 
became  dependent  upon  Philip,  belong :  Neogenes 
tyrant  of  Creas  ^^%  Themison  of  Eretria  who  occu- 
pied Oropus,  Olymp.  103.  3 ;  366.  B.  C'^  Plu- 
tarch, in  whose  time  the  influence  of  Philip  began 
to  predominate^^,  wiU  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
There  were  also  tyrants  in  Lesbos,  but  probably 
not  before  Philip's  time,  though  they  do  not  ^pear 
to  have  stood  in  any  connection  with  his  political 
operations ;  to  these  belonged  Cleommes  or  Cleo- 
menes  in  Methymna,  of  whom  Isocrates  speaks 
in  terms  of  commendation  ^ ;  he,  like  Periander, 
ordered  that  all  prostitutes  should  be  drowned  ^^. 
Cammes  reigned  in  Mytilene  at  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes **.     It  was  afterwards  governed  by  tyrants 

*«  Xeooph.  Hell.  7.  3.  4. 5.  >«>  Xenopb.  7. 3.  12. 

Ml  Twenty  yean  before  Timoleon's  expedition  to  Sicily,  Pint  Timel.  7. 
Hence  mnst  be  corrected,  Diod.  16.  65. 

"*  Polysn.  8.  46.    This  ttory,  however,  has  rather  a  mythical  air. 

*^  Diodor.  15.  30,  where  Oropus  is  also  erroneously  stated  to  belong  to 
him. 

>^  Diodor.  15.  76.  Conf.  Wessel.  and  abore,  $  71.  n.  119.  Demosthenes 
de  Coronft,  259. 10,  also  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  but  bc«des  Themison 
mentions  a  Theodorus. 

»»»  PltttPhoc.ll. 

**<  Isoerat.  Epist.  ad  Timoth.  748  (written  after  Olymp.  107. 1). 

>«7  Theop.  ap.  Ath.  10.  442.  F. 

^  Demosth.  adv.  Boeot.  de  Dot.  1019. 
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who  were  dependent  upon  Fefsia^j  Sjo^  were 
probably  Hecatommis,  Matusohis/ Artemisia^  Idrieus 
and  Ada  in  HalioamMsus  ^^.  Evagoras  and  Nieoles 
in  Salamis  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  most  be  ex*- 
cepted  from  the  number  of  those  tyrants  wfao  be* 
longed  to  die  statensystem  of  Greece.  In  Cjrrene, 
lastly,  Ariston  was,  in  Olymp.  94.  4 ;  401.  B.  C, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous'party  ^^^ ;  some  Mess^* 
nians  arriving  there  from  Naupactus  an  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  hostile  factions,  after 
which  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  Cyrene  was 
goremed  by  tyrants  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
such  as  Magas,  etc 

•«  Arrhiaii.2. 1. 

■*9  Concerniag  this  dyintty,  see  Sainte-Croii  Id  ttk%  Mto  4t  I'lnititut. 
class.  d'Hist.  t.  iu 
i«  Diod.  14. 64. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  INTERNAL 

CORRUPTION,  AND  SUBVERSION  OF  THE 

EXTERNAL  LIBERTIES  OF  GREECE. 

TH£  AGE  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

I.  INTERNAL  CONDITION  AND  EXTERNAL  POLI- 
TICAL RELATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

§  76.  The  history  of  this^  like  that  of  the  preceding 
period^  presents  no  union  of  a  more  intimate  nature 
between  the  states  of  the  mother-country  and  those 
of  the  west  and  the  remote  east.  The  firsts  whose 
connection  was  merely  locals  obstinately  adhered 
to  their  former  state  of  separation^  and  the  more 
sensibly  they  felt  the  oppressive  effects  of  those 
despotisms  by  which  they  had  already  been  united, 
the  more  averse  they  became  from  forming  larger 
and  more  general  associations.  The  Grecian  states 
of  this  period  are  too  various  in  their  character 
and  policy  to  admit  of  that  classification  which  his- 
torical investigation  requires,  whilst  our  chief  atten- 
tion is  engrossed  by  the  operations  of  Philip,  their 
enemy  and  destroyer.  Their  interior,  however, 
exhibits  an  equal  degree  of  corruption  in  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  patriotism,  strength,  and  virtue ; 
on  which  account  the  states,  whose  political  condi- 
tion was  not  determined  by  the  measures  of  Philip, 
must  also  be  included  in  the  ensuing  survey. 

When  Philip  of  Macedon  arose^  Olymp.  105.  1 ; 
360.  B.  C.>  the  ethical  and  political  ties  of  the 
Grecian  states  had  grown  relaxed,  and  they  had  lost 
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the  nourishing  and  preserving  strength  of  true 
citizenship.     Military  service  for  hire,  debauchery, 
and  venal  treachery  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
age.     Though  the  military  courage  of  the  Greeks 
was  by  no  means  extinct,  states  had  lost  the  power 
of  assembling  the  great  body  of  the  citizeBs  for 
their  defence,  while  individuals  had  grown  indif* 
ferent  to  the  obligation  of  fighting  for  their  coun* 
try.     Many  thousand  warriors  had  long  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  the  great  king, 
and  his  satraps ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
large  bodies  of  the  still-remaining  soldiery  dispersed 
in  various  directions.     From  the  beginning  of  the 
holy  war,  Phocis  had  been  one  of  their  principal 
rendezvous.     In  Olymp.  106.  4 ;  363.  B.  C,  Pam- 
menes  the  Theban,  led  five  thousand  able-bodied 
soldiers  to  Artabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  S  who  was 
in  rebellion  against  the  great  king.    Agesilaus,  OL 
104.  3;  361.  B.  C,  accompanied  by  thirty  Spartan 
Symbuli,  led  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  the  assistance 
of  the  insurgent  Tachus  in  Egypt  ^     His  example 
was  followed  by  Chabrias  \     Mentor  the  Rhodian 
quitted  Egypt  and  joined  the  rebellious  Phoenicians 
with  four  thousand  Greeks,  Ol.  107.  2;  36L  B.  C*. 
On  the  other  side,  Artaxerxes  Ochus  was  asinsied  in 
his  expedition  against  Cyprus  by  Greek  auxiliaries 
under  Phocion^  a  detachment  of  Thebans  under 
Lacrates  ^  and  a  body  of  Argives  under  the  Hercu- 
lean warrior  Nicostratus^.    Even  the  Carthaginians 

>  Diodor.  16.  34. 

'  Plut.  Ages.  d6,  where  the  disgrtceful  character  of  this  ezpeditioii  is  wdl 
described.    Conf.  Diodor.  15«  92, 

'  Plut.  ubi  sup.  37.  *  Diodor.  16. 42. 

'  Diodor.  ubi  sup.  16. 43,  and  Wessel*  "  Diodor.  16.  44. 

7  Ibid,  ubi  sup.  16.  48.  Compare  on  the  number  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
quitted  their  own  coentry,  and  were  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the  various 
captains,  see  above,  $  74.  n.  24. 
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had  Grecian  soldiers  in  their  pay  ^  By.  this  means 
military  honour  departed  from  the  civic  bamiers; 
thd  number  of  citizens  at  musters  ^  and  on  marches 
QfroXiTiKoi  iuvafieii)  '^  had  dwindled  almost  to  no- 
things whilst  that  of  the  mercenaries  daily  in- 
creased"; it  became  more  and  more  the  policy 
of  states  to  purchase  the  services  of  mercenaries 
for  money ;  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners^  operated  alike  injuriously  to  the  public 
economy  and  to  private  interests.  The  craving  for 
pleasure  in  the  citizens  was  not  a  little  promoted 
by  the  luxurious  lives  of  the  mercenaries,  who, 
unlike  men  who  fought  for  t^heir  own  hearths  and 
altars,  and  had  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  spent  the  wages  of  blood  in  the  purchase 
of  present  gratifications,  not  knowing  how  much 
time  might  be  left  them  for  enjoyment  ^^  The 
less  capable  the  citizens  became  of  wiel(fing  the 
sword  in  their  own  defence,  the  more  deeply  did 
they  sink  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation.  The 
Athenians  attained  the  most  disgraceful  celebrity 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  squandered  the  pub- 
lic revenue  on  festivals,  pageants,  and  banquets  ^' ; 
bat  still  more  notorious  for  l^eir  gluttony  and  de* 
bauehery  were  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  Chal- 
eedoa^^  Zacynthus^^  Syracuse,  Tarentum*^,  etc. 

•  Plut.  Tim.  30. 

*  See  above,  j  74.  n.  22.  <*  ^sch.  Id  Ctesiph.  488.  537. 

*^  Concemin:  Athens,  see  Isocrat.  Symmacli.  267 ;  ^schin.de  Falsa  Legat. 
249. 250. 

1*  On  the  degeneracy  of  the  Spartan  king,  Archidamus,  in  Tarentum,  aee 
Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  12.  536.  C. 

'*  Isocrat.  Areop.  224.  225 ;  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  50.  de  Synt.  169;  Athea. 
4. 166.  E. ;  Justin.  6.  9  :  Plut.  Quest  Symp.  8.  896.  The  subject  is  treated 
at  length  by  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  232,  sqq. 

i«  Athen.  12.  526.  £.  from  Theopomp. 

»  Agalharcidee  amid.  Athen.  12. 528.  A. 

"  See  above,  §  75.  n.  81 1  sqq. 
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This  indulgence  in  luxury  and  revdry,  lus-  un- 
manly and  enervating  as  it  was,  did  not,  howetiscv 
diminish  their  insolence  or  allay  their  aniimosity; 
the  general  extraviigaaice  and  the  poverty  tiukt 
resulted  from  it>  made  men  reckless  as  to  the 
m^ans  they  eoiployed  to  gratify  their  love  of 
pleasure  ^^ ;  and  amongst  the  most  disgraeefal,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  ealamitous  of  its  effects, 
was  their  eagerness  to  betray  their  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  dynasts,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
gold  they  so  liberally  dispensed.  Numerous  lists 
of  traitors  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  ^^ 
These  were  not  like  the  contending  factions  of 
former  days,  impelled  by  the  implacable  spirit  of 
political  partisanship:  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
state  and  its  interests,  and  only  thought  of  their 
own  advantage.  It  was  of  little  avail  that  indivi** 
dual  states  made  occasional  attempts  to  represd 
the  evil,  as  for  example,  Corinth,  when  she  in- 
terdicted her  subjects  from  accepting  the  gold  of 
the  dynasts  ^^.  The  few  citizens  who  still  retained 
the  better  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  had  lost  all 
courage,  and  despaired  of  beholding  the  political 
system  of  their  country  tenewed  and  invigorated 
from  within.  Isocrates,  who  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  growing  power  of  Persia,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  hiti 

>^  Cratei  considered  their  feasting  as  a  roain  source  of  discord*  Plat,  de 
Sanitat.  tuend.  6.  478.  These  accounts  remind  us  of  the  quarrels  which  arise 
oat  of  the  dancing,  drinking,  and  gaming  of  modem  times.  But  one  of  Pan* 
dora's  gifts  was  still  wanting,  namely,  the  duel,  by  way  of  a  "  reparation 
dlionneur." 

»  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  126.  11 ;  12S.  17.  88 ;  de  Corona,  241,  sqc^.  324 ; 
conf.  Harpocration,  Mvpric;  Diodor.  10.  53.  64;  comp.  Himerius,  34, 
Wemsd.:  r^  MaKtS6vuv  xpvtrlov  xal  r^v  ^tXiirfrov  ^ikiav  vS/aovq  kcU 
irarplSa  Keu  iroXtrtiav  rat  irdvra  rd  ruubtrara  vofiiKown,  The  extena* 
ation  offered  by  Polybias  (17. 14)  is  partial. 

»  Pint  Apophth.  6. 672. 
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country  was  in  the  suptemacy  of  a  native  prince  i 
and  £uch  he  considered  Philip  to  be«  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  that  monarch  not  only  knew 
how  to  purchase  the  services  of  corrupt  citizens 
and  venal  declaimers^  but  also  possessed  so  many 
brilliant  qualities,  that  he  might  well  inspire  even, 
upright  and  patriotic  Greeks  with  confidence  and 
hope,  and  the  rather  as  they  had  wholly  ceased 
to  place  any  dependence  upon  themselves. 

In  such  a  posture  of  affairs  it  was  impossible 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  various  states  could  be 
marked  by  amity  or  good  faith*  This  was  another 
source  of  advantage  to  Philip.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerents  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
became  complicated  and  confused  ;  but  though  the 
victory  had  remained  imdecided,  it  was  self-evident, 
that  no  one  of  the  states  which  had  taken  part  in 
that  engagement  could  henceforward  attempt  to 
assert  a  miUtary  supremacy  over  the  rest^.  Though 
neither  Sparta,  Athens,  nor  Thebes  evinced  any 
desire  to  prolong  the  contest,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  general  hegemony,  they  had  no  sooner 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  great  Boeotian 
war,  than  they  severally  began  to  exhibit  their  lust 
of  power  in  a  narrower  sphere.  Sparta  once  more 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  confederacy  among  the 
Feloponnesians  under  her  own  protectorate,  and 
then  assailed  her  old  enemy  Argos.  Upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Argives  at  Omeae^^  Olymp.  106.  4; 


*  The  reason  which  Ephorus  assigns  for  the  decay  of  the  Thehan  power 
(ap.  Strab.  9.  401.)  is:  rd  \6yuv  col  bfiiXiaQ  rtj^  irp^c  ivOpiitirovt  6Xiy**- 
piiaoi,  ftSvfic  ^  iwifuXifBtivai  r^c  ^o^A  ir6\tuov  Aptriig.  On  which  Strabo 
rennarks  :  tovto  (i.  e.  what  the  Thebans  neglected)  7rpbg*'E^X9fvat  fidKiora 
XP^acuoy  ian,  iirti  irp6c  yc  rois  fiapfidpovc  put  \6yov  Kptirrtnf  kvrL 

»  Diod.  16. 34. 
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353.  B.  C.^  the  Megalopolitans^  Sicyonians^  Mefr- 
senians^  and  Thebans  entered  inta  a  league  with 
Argos  ^,  which  soon  after  concluded  a  truce  with 
Sparta.  The  last,  either  impelled  by  her  love  of 
war,  or  by  the  hope  of  renewing  those  ties  of 
affinity  which  had  grown  relaxed,  still  persisted  in 
wasting  her  strength  in  the  quarrels  of  the  trans- 
marine states;  Gaisylus  was  despatched  to  Syra- 
cuse in  order  that,  like  GyUppus,  he  might  assume 
the  command,  but  was  rejected  by  Dion'';  a 
detachment  of  auxiliaries  was  sent  to  Lyotus  in 
Crete  ^ ;  at  a  subsequent  period  king  Ardiidamus 
himself  went  to  Italy  and  fell  fighting  for  Taren- 
turn  against  its  barbarous  neighbours  on  the  same 
day,  that  the  liberties  of  the  mother-country  re- 
ceived their  death-blow  at  Chieronea**.  The  in- 
fluence of  Athens  having  prevailed  bver  that  of 
Thebes  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Euboeans^,  the 
former  effected  a  new  league  amongst  the  maritime 
states,  and  soon  began  to  pervert  her  power  to  the 
purposes  of  oppression  and  exaction.  Cleruchiee 
had  been  established  in  the  Chersonese,  Olymp. 
106.  4 ;  363.  B.  C,  and  on  Samos  in  Olymp.  107. 
1,  (if  not  as  early  as  Olymp.  104. 4;  361.  B.  C.)«^ ; 
but  the  man  whose  oppressions  and  misusage 
chiefly  served  to  maka  the  name  of  Athens  de- 
tested in  all  the  islands  and  maritime  districts  was 
the  broad*>shouldered  debauchee  Chares  ^,  who  pos- 
sessed no  single  excellence  becoming  a  commandeT, 
and  whom  Timotheus  declared  fit  for  no  other 


»  Diod.  16.  39.  «  Plut.  Dion.  49. 

**  Diod.  16.  62.  »  Diod.  16.  88. 

»  Diod.  16.  7.    Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  88. 

«r  See  Bockh»  Pub.  Econ.  1.  460.  »  Diod.  15.  95. 


purpose  tbaa  to  carry  die  g^oemf  s  fanggaf  e  f?.  Jim 
WW  acMBipaiiied  by  wvexal  others  as  woistUna  ati 
himself.  The  coofbderates  pii^  thinxifielvfls^kiift 
posture  of  defence  upon  the  approach  of  as»tl^» 
general,  Phocion'^  The  war  whidi  miw  brodie 
WiU  Olymp.  105.  3.— 106.  1 ;  357--3fi5.  6.  C.,  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  the  social  war^  and  ita^ 
result  once  more  annihilated  the  Athenian  poster 
at  sea.  The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  feU  into,  the; 
hands  of  the  Thradan  Cotys  ^.  Thdses  stmMi  tai 
extend  her  dominion  over  the  adjacent  statesin  1^ 
northj  west  J  and  east>  but  she  couM  not  sncaaed.m 
sul^ecting  to  her  authority  eidter  Eidbpea  or  Thes« 
saly ;  the  wretched  artifice  of  representii^  her  allies 
the  Locrians  and  the  mountain^iationa  .aroiaid. 
Thessaly  as  Amphictyons,  and  thenoe  csndearoarf^ 
ing  to  borrow  pdiitical  importance,  wad  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  eruption  of  the  (ihird) 
holy  war>  during  which  Boeotia  itself  was  visited 
with  seyere  calamities. 

Thus  no  inconsiderable  number  of  states  were 
in  posaession  of  the  kidependcpice  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Antaleidas ;  Messsnttt  was 
iiiee  from  the  control  of  Sparta,  Pellene  sevvnred 
fnxn  AehaIa^^  the  Pericsci  of  £lis  were,  enfiraa- 
chised,  die  naval  league  of  Athens  dissolved^  tftie 
supremacy  of  Thebes  in  Beeotia  on  the  wane, 
PheraB  no  longer  possessed  an  undue  pi^pondei^ 

^  Pint.  tB  ^n!  Heftpob.,  etc.  9.  151 ;  dufiaZovra  rf^fiart  gal  pk»/ii' 
Xiov*  c.  r,  X.  Diod.  16. 86 :  oMkv  Sti^pt  rmv  nrxfivrwv  Uimr&v  itar^  n^ 
iv  rf  vr partly tiv  kvipyiiav  xai  jSovX^v.  Conf.  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  12. 
533.  C.  D.  Against  this  the  obMmUioa  of  Dem.  Ep.  1481 .  6,  that  Ckixea 
was  dmAortic6c»  baa  little  or  no  weight. 

*^  J£>chiD.de  Fall.  Legat.250.  "^  Plat.  Phoc.  11. 

"*  Demotth.  in  Arisloct.  668.  8,  iqq.  See  the  coDtimiatioii  of  these  qnanels 
under  Cotys'  sons,  Cersobleptes,  Ainadocus,  and  Berisades,  Demostti.  in 
Aristocr.  623.  17,  sqq. ;  and  676. 24,  sqq. 

"  ^schia.  in  Ctesiph.  553. 
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aiiee  in  ThesnAlj,  etc. ;  b«t  ^^dtftst  tfie  nkifetml  in- 
dMBo/teoee  of  tbe  nations,  ati4  the  ^Tonr  df  dr^ 
ttumstetnY^M  in  general  had  conduced  to  Ite&p  up 
WfmBtkm  and  mdependenee  hi  the  eairly  age,  and 
die  Tarkras  commumties  of  Greeee;  though  wt^ 
willii^  to  coalesce,  had  fonned  so  many  eomjAet 
imd  consistent  wholes,  Greece  now  tesembl^  a 
bodj  torn  into  many  conflicting  parts,  which,  in- 
capable (tf  subsisting  singly,  and  unwOHng  to  nmtei 
exhaosted  their  still  remaining  strength  in  atlacflts 
upon  each  other.  States  were  less  oceuj^ed  with 
the  task  of  ameliorating  their  own  condition^  than 
in  devising  plans  far  injuring  one  a^btheir,  and 
animosity  and  discord  universally  prevailed  ^.  A 
disposition  to  revive  ancient  national  associations 
is  perceived  in  the  efforts  of  Corinth  alone;  td 
recover  the  friendship  and  attachment  of  its  colo^ 
nfies^;  and  the  interest  which  it  testified  in  the 
fate  of  Syracuse  was  honourable  to  its  feelings; 
but  on  the  other  hatid,  this  division  of  the  strength 
of  the  motJier^ounfry  during  the  perilous  stand  she 
made  against  PhSqi  was  ili^^imed  and  injndieionSi 
and,  as  m^kC  have  been  expected,  it  produced  no 
salutary  fruits.  Hellas  was  ripe  for  a  foreign 
yoke*  The  relatidn  in  which  she  stood  to  Perda 
had  long  been  wavering  and  unfixed  through  the 
effects  of  the  mercenary  system.  This  exempted 
the  Persian  monarch  from  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  regular  treaties  with  states,  and  even 
when  he  did  so,  his  object  was  merely  to  obtain 
permission  from  them  to  levy  soldiers  within  their 


^  Demosfh.  dc  Coron.  231.  8; — dXXa  rig  ^y  dteptrog — wapd — Airafrtp 
"SXXifO'iv  lp<c  KAi  rapaxV' 

*>  Plutarch,  Timol.  3. 23.  24.  53. 
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territories ;  but  similar  advantages  were  granted  to 
rebellious  satraps^,  so  that  the  relation  between 
Philip  and  the  states  of  Greece  was  constantly 
fluctuating  between  friendship  and  enmity,  like  that 
which  existed  between  Switzerland  and  France  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian;  upon  the 
\yhole,  however,  Thebes  may  be  said  to  have  been 
most  closely  connected  with  the  great  king  ^,  who 
afterwards  entered  into  a  coalition  with  Athens 
against  Philip. 

Philip  of  Macedon  ^,  whose  lineage  was  ac- 
counted Grecian  from  Alexander,  Philellen  down- 
wards^, had  been  trained  up  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Greece,  and  resided  long  enough 
in  Thebes  to  know  that  the  political  condition  of 
that  country  was  past  all  cure.  He  ascended 
the  Macedonian  throne,  01.  105.  1 ;  360.  B.  C, 
and  having,  in  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  esta- 
blished his  authority  over  his  paternal  dominions 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  he  endeavoured  to 
subject  all  Greece  to  his  power  by  a  series  o^ 
attacks  from  without,  and  by  skilfully  availing  him- 
self of  her  corruption  within.  Few  princes  in  history. 
bave  exhibited  that  inflexible  perseverance  and 
unwavering  fixedness  of  purpose  which  he  did. 
As  it  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  make  his 
policy  in   itself  the   principal  object   of  inquiry,^ 

• 

**  See  above,  n.  1 ,  Boq. 

"  Thebes  received  suWUes  for  the  Pfaocian  war,  Diod.  16.  40. 

M  Conf.  Olivier,  HUt.  de  Phil.  1740:  2.  8;  Lelaiid*s  History  of  Phil. 
1761,  A. ;  Valckenaer,  Orat  de  Phil,  in  the  Opusc. ;  Weiske  de  Hyperbole 
Enorom  in  Hist.  Phil.  Commissor.  Oenitrice,  1818. 

*  -^bepiOti  (by  the  umpires  of  the  games  at  Olympis^-^^aZyai  "EXXipr. 
Herod.  5. 22.  But  Demosthenes,  Phil.  3.  1 18,  gives  a  very  diflferent  account : 
o^  fi6vov  oifx  "EXXifvof  ovroc,  oifSk  irpoviiKovroc  o6ikv  toXq  "EXXtiviv,  dXX' 
oiSfii  /SapjSopov  ivT(v9tv,  hOtv  caX6v  ccrciv,  dXX'  6Xi9pov  MaKtd6tfo^,  50cv 
ov^  dvopdiroSoy  vwovdalov  ovlkv  ^v  irporepov  wpia<r9ai,  Conf.  Olynth. 
3.  35 ;  de  Symmor.  186 ;  de  Coron.  290. 
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however  calculated  it  may  be  to  throw  light  iipori 
the  picture  of  dissension^  treachery,  and  imbecility 
presented  by  the  Grecian  states,  I  proceed  to  show 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  latter  promoted  their 
own  degradation  by  voluntarily  lending  themselves 
to  the  crafty  designs  of  Philip,  and  how,  on  the 
other,  his  plans  encountered  resistance  from  two 
opposite  quarters,  viz., from  Athens  and  Phocis,  both 
of  which  states  were  supported  by  numerous  allies. 
PhiHp's  first  message  to  the  Athenians  was  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon 
their  minds.  Having  succeeded  in  humbling  his 
opponent  Argaeus,  to  whom  they  had  sent  suc- 
cours, he  released  the  Athenian  prisoners,  saypgi 
that  he  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  their 
city*®.  His  attack  upon  Amphipolis  took  place 
when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  social  war,  and 
whilst,  however  great  might  have  been  her  inclina- 
tion to  assist  that  city,  her  interference  could 
have  availed  but  little,  Olymp.  105.  3  ;  357.  B.  Ci 
Moreover,  her  attention  was  still  engrossed  by  the 
overgrown  power  of  her  hereditary  foe  in  Asia;  and 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  any  other 
foreign  power  still  appeared  too  remote  to  induce 
her  suddenly  to  abandon  a  line  of  policy  she  had 
so  long  pursued.  Isocrates,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  representative  of  this  opinion,  still 
felt  indignant  at  the  disgrace  which  his  country 
had  incurred  by  subscribing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  and  only  in  consequence  of 
repeated  aggressions  from  Philip,  that  the  Athe* 

^  Diod.  16.  3  i  Demosth.  in  Arisioc.  660.  13,  sqq. 
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nians  became  alive  to  the  dangers  which  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  his  designs  *\  The  easy  credulity 
with  which  they  hearkened  to  his  promises  and 
insinuations  ^  during  the  siege  of  Amphipolis^  wem 
well  adapted  to  inspire  the  wily  monarch  with  wo*- 
guine  hopes  of  future  success.  The  Athenians  had^ 
moreover^  lost  their  bravest  champion  ^^  Chahrias, 
in  the  social  war,  and  had  deprived  themselves 
by  their  own  imprudence  of  the  services  of  the 
valiant  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus^,  so  that  diey 
were  constrained  to  make  their  choice  between 
Phocion  and  Diopeithes,  and  Chares  itnd  Chari- 
demus  ^,  when  unfortunately  it  generally  fell  upon 
the  two  last  ^.  As  the  plans  of  Philip  in  this  quarter 
were  promoted  by  the  social  war,  so  he  found  a 
convenient  handle  for  his  designs  upon  the  conti- 
nent in  the  contentious  character  of  the  Thebans. 
The  accusation  brought  by  Thebes  and  the  so- 
called  Amphictyons  *^  against  Phocis,  viz.,  that  it 
h^d  tilled  sacred  ground,  is  ascribed  by  Pausaniajs^ 
to  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  Thessalians 
bore  the  Phocians^.  But  it  is  the  conduct  of 
Thebes  that  we  must  more  partdciikrly  examine. 
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See  tke  waning  of  D««i.  de  Lib.  RhoO.  197. 26,  taq, 
Demoftth.  ubi  sup.  669.  4 : — lire  filv  firoXu$pic<c  A/i^iroXiv,  W  iffiiv 
irapaiift  iroKuifnulv  l^i|*  iirei^i)  ^  ikafie,  icai  Uoridauiv  wpooapiikirom 
The  Athenians  were  much  given  to  political  forebodings:  the  prospect  of 
secret  concessions  always  had  the  graaiest  cbana  for  them.  Dem.  0\, 
2.  19.  24: — ri}v  fUv  ifurhpav  ti/ifiiiav  —  ry  r6  Opv>Xoviuv6¥  wort 
inr6ftptirov  kxtivo  KaraoKtvd^eut  c.  r.  X* 

*»  Diod.  67. 7 ;  Com.  Nep.  Chab.  4. 

««  Diod.  16.  21 ;  JElian.  V.  H.  14.  3. 

^  See  concerning  this  worthless  wretch,  between  whom  and  the  demasogue 
Charidemus  I  see  no  reason  for  drawing  a  distinction,  Theopomp.  ap.  Atlu  10. 
436,  C. ;  and  in  particuhr  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  669. 20,  sqq.  Comp,  Kumpf 
de  Charidemo  Orita.  Oiessen,  1815. 

^  The  proverbial  ol  Xitfi^roc  varo^lafic.  Diog.  2.  1,  is  very  expressive. 
The  people  seem  in  his  case  to  have  forgotten  such  an  action  as  thai  against 
the  betrayers  of  the  demva. 

^  See  Tittmann,  v.  d.  Amphikt.  170,  sqq. 

«•  Pans.  10.  2. 1. 
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Phocis  had  refused  to  perform  military  service 
under  that  state  in  its  war  with  Sparta,  and  to  this 
must  be  asoribed  the  implacable  hostility  which  it 
displayed.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  statement  of  Duris^  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
donduct  of  a  Phocian  who  had  carried  off  a  Theban 
woman  called  Theano  ^ ;  but  Aristotle  also  alludes 
to  a  dispute  concerning  an  heiress^.  Hostilities 
broke  out,  Olymp.  106.  2;  355.  B.  a  Thebes 
was  supported  by  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  Per- 
rhs&bians,  Magnesians^  ^nianes^  Phthiotan  Achas- 
ans,  Dolopians,  and  Athamanes^\  But  amongst 
the  towns  of  Thessaly,  Pherse  must  be  excepted. 
Phocis  had  indeed  opce  made  war  upon  Jason, 
and  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of  these 
hostile  borderers  (without  sending  a  herald  to  give 
notice  of  its  intention^);  but  Pherae  was  now 
upon  the  side  of  Phocis.  In  spite  of  the  dreadful 
character  which  the  war  assumed  in  consequence 
of  the  spoKattott  of  the*  oracle**,  Athens ^  and 
Sparta  mide  common  cause  with  Phocis;  they 
were  both  hostile  to  Thebes,  the  former  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  apprehensions  it  entertained  of  a 
conjunction  between  Thebes  and  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  the  latter  because  it  had  been  adjudged 
by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  pay  a  fine 
for  having  occupied  the  Cadmea  ^ ;  but  although 
Phocis  succeeded  in  bribing  Deinicha,  the  wife  of 
Archidamus  ^,  Sparta  did  not  take  an  active  part 

^  Athen.  13.  SSO. 

^  Ariit.  Pol.  6. 8. 4 ;  6. 3. 8,  tad  Plot.  Precept.  Hnpub.  0«reii<L  9.  280, 
mppear  to  relate  to  diffisrent  circumstaDces. 
^<  Diod.  16. 29.  ••  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  21. 

*•  Diod.  16.  30 

**  Diod.  16.  25.  67  -,  Demosth.  de  Coron.  230.  28,  iqq. ;  Paus.  3.  10.  4. 
M  Diod.  16.  29. 
**  Theopomp.  ap.  Pausan.  3.  10.  4  ;  Diod.  16.  30. 
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in  the  war :  the  campaign  which  Archidamns  macle 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army  effected  nothing  *^ 
Amongst  the  Boeotian  towns,  Coronea,  Orchome- 
nus>  and  Chaeronea  successively  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Phocians  ^.  The  effective  forc^ .  of  the 
Phocians  themselves  was  inconsiderable,  but  the 
treasures  of  the  oracle  for  some  time  enabled  theno 
to  keep  on  foot  large  bodies  of  mercenaries.  The 
dissensions  in  Thessaly  brought  about  the  inter- 
vention of  Philip,  who  took  the  fortress  pf  Ithome, 
plymp.  106.  4 ;  353.  B.  C.  ^,  and  thereby  com- 
manded the  whole  line  of  coast  as  far  as  Thessaly. 
Like  Archelaus,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander  in  former 
times,  Philip  was  now  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Aleuads  of  I^arissa  in  their  contest  with  Pherae, 
the  ally  of  the  Phocians^.  The  Phocians  and 
Pheraeans  suffered  repeated  defeats,  and  all 
Thessaly  eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Philip '^^ 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  had  been, 
turned  to  the  Thracian  coast  and  Euboea,  and  in 
the  events  which  ensued,  we  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  admire  the  greatness  of  Demosthenes, 
contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  utter  imbecility  of 
the  people  at  large.  Athens  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  for  her  corn- 
vessels,  by  means  of  conquests  in  the  Chersonese, 
and  Chabrias  took  Sestos^,  Olymp,  106.  4;  353. 
B.  C. ;  the  Thracian  king  Cersobleptes  gave  up 
to  the  Athenians   the   whole   of  the   Chersonese 


s7  Diod.  16. 58.  »  Diod.  16.  33. 35.  3d. 

M  Diod.  16.34  ;   Deroosth.  Oivnth.  1.  12.  28. 

•»  Diod.  16.  H.  35.  •'  Diod.  16.  35. 

•«  Diod.  16.  34. 
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except  Cardia^.  Philip  thereupon  prepared  to  at- 
tack Heraeum  in  the  vicinity  of  Byzantium ;  where- 
upon the  Athenians  became  alarmed.  But  being 
niformed  that  Philip  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that 
his  death  was  hourly  expected,  they  gradually 
relaxed  in  their  preparations,  and  seemed  wholly 
incapable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  favourable 
conjuncture  that  presented  itself.  Too  much  im- 
poverished by  their  luxury  and  extravagance  to 
purchase  the  services  of  mercenaries,  and  too  ener- 
vated personally  to  share  in  the  toils  and  dangers 
6f  an  expedition,  they  had  not  the  courage  to. 
attack  their  enemy  with  vigour  and  determination ; 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  single 
undertakings  displayed  an  equal  degree  of  feeble- 
ness and  irresolution^.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  send  succours  to 
Olynthus,  instead  of  collecting  forty  ships  and  sixty 
talents,  and  arming  all  the  citizens  up  to  forty-five* 
years  of  age,  they  could  only  bring  together  ten 
vessels  and  five  talents^  in  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  Athenians  never  resolved  upon  an  under- 
taking till  after  an  unprofitable  and  stormy  discus- 
sion in  the  popular  assembly  *,  and  most  frequently, 
when  the  favourable  moment  had  elapsed ;  besides 
which  their  measures  themselves  were  discon- 
nected and  detached,  and  not  adopted  in  confor- 
mity to  any  systematic  or  well-concerted  plan  of 
operations ;  Philip   on  the   other  hand  not  only 


^  Diod.  ubi  sup.  The  account  in  Argum.  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  618»  sq^., 
is  more  circumstantial. 

^  See  Demosth.  Pbil.  1.  51.  20,  sqq. 

»  Demosth.  Olynth.  3.  29. 20.  sqq. 

^  Demosth.  Olynth.  3.  29.  23  :  iroXXuv  SI  Xoyutv  jcai  Oopvpov  yiyvofitpov 
trap*  vfitv,  K,  r.  X.  ABschin.  de  Fals.  Legal.  251  :  —  UkXhcioI^hv  ficrd 
^jSov  Kol  Oopvpov,  et  ubi  sup. 
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dspbiojaj  hulk  deriv^  the  giea*e3t  iMlviantag^  in  tbe 
pros^^tion  of  his  entetpvises  iromhis  local  podh 
tR^«b  which  enabled  hii»  to  aend  f<»f(fa  bis  armicNi^ 
aud  fleets,  whf^  the  Etesian  winds  ^  prevent^ 
the  Athenians  froim  sailing  towards  the  north«» 
ll0npe>. although  the  Athenians  for  a  short  time 
exulted  at  their  success,  in  fra$trating  his  premar 
%\^  attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the  straita 
of  Thermopylae  ^,  it  was  not  loilg  bdTore  their  feairs^ 
were  renewed  and  redoubled.  Philip  had  availed 
I^tmself  of  the  dissensions  which  piiavailed  in  £u«. 
b<)ea  to  carry  on  his  intrigue^  and  by  dispenab^ 
his  gold  with  a  liberal  hand,  had  succeeded  ia 
setting  up  several  tyrmU  and  gaining  over  oth^ra 
tp  hi^  interest  %  .  In  the  mean  tisae  Olynthua 
was  threatened  with,  aix  invasiop  from  Philip,  who 
had  forn^erly  given  it  Authexnus  apd.  Potid«^  ia 
order  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  a  league  with  hint 
against  Athens  ^^  and  in  its  emergency  it  had 
recourse  to  Athens,  Ol  107.  4;  349.  B^  C^\ 
The  thi:ee  (Olynthian),  orations  of  Demostheoes 
prpduced  three  expeditions  in  its  favour  ^'  ; 
but.  their  result  is  well  known^  Chafes  set  sail 
vrith  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  and  two  thousand 
men,  extorted  sixty  talents  from  the  Phocians^ 


^  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  48.  24:  —  rote  irvfv/taffi  Ktd  raiQ  iipat£  rov  irovg 
Tiii  voWA  KpoXankPavmy  diaTTpdrriTai  4><X(iriroc  *  tsai  6v\aiac  ra^  Irif- 

Coof.  44.  23. 

^  Diod.  16. 38 ;  conf.  Dem.  de  Coron.  236. 15 ;  de  Falsft  LegaU  367. 21* 
sqq. ;  Ulpian,  93.  ed.  WolC    S«»  b«low,  $  77,  on  DioDhaotiifl, 

•  See  $  78. 

^  Argum.  DeiDMth.  Olytttk.  1.  p.  7»  8.  and  10 ;  Demosth.  ia  Anttocr. 
656,  9. 

71  Argum.  DetoosUi.  Olyoth.  1 ;  Uioayf.  Halicarn.  ad  Ai»m»  6«  p.  6» 
Tauchn. :  JusUa.  8.  3  ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec,  OfAL  9. 361. 

n  Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  Demosth.  2.  23. 


fligEte  Oharidetasuft^  Was  ^till  tMW  woMbless  tfalul 
faxmoelf  ^^  It  was  at  length  resohied  td  aiasi^mbkf 
ta  army  of  two  thousand  beavy^irmed  troops  aindf 
tihr^e  hondred  horse '^  but  aU  in' vain;  Olynthus^ 
(M«  108.  1 ;  347.  B.  C^  Ml  through  domestic  trea^ 
dbeiy  into  the  power  of  Philip  ^,  who  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery  ^^  destroyed  it  together  with 
ApoUonia^  an^  thirty-two  other  towns  in  Chalci^ 
diee^  and  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Thrace^  whicb 
he  captured  within  a  year  ^%  though  several^  such ' 
as  Tc^one  and  Mecybema^^  had  fallen  into  hia 
hands  before  the  reduction  of  Olynthus ;  whilst  so 
completely  were  they  den^Ushed  that  their  sitea 
could  scarcely  be  discovered  **•  IPhilip  next  inad^ 
a  descent  upon  Lemnos  and  Imbnis  ®S  and  invert 
w^nt  so  ^  as  to  capture  and  carry  off  the  Salah 
minian  trireme  ^  near  Marathon,  after  which  he 
once  more  established  himself  in  Euboea.  The 
ifid^ation  of  the  Atheniatis  being  roused  by  thesis 
events,  and  by  the  second  philippic  of  Demos- 
thenes ^^  they  hadj  immediately  upon  the  fkll  of 


**  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  12.  53^  C.  D. ;  Philocb.  mp.  Dionys.  ad  Amm. 
&  14.  Tauchn. 

'f*  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.*  10.  436.  C.  "  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  6.  14. 

7».  £>enofih,  PhU.  3.  126. 10.  aqq. ;  dfi  Cheraon.  99.  92;  de  Cwoq.  24^1. 
25,  etc. 

77  Diod.  16.  53  ;  Demosth,  de  Falslk  Legat  439.  3. 

7«  Deroosth.  ubi  sup.  426.  14,  iqq.  ?>  Diod.  16.  53. 

V  Demostli.  Phil.  3. 117.  19,  «iq. 

**  The  departore  of  the  AtheDiaos  sent  in  leatch  of  Chares  took  place  at 
this  time ;  Antiochus  was  iostmcted  (ifrcty  rbv  ffrpartiybv  —  jc^v  ivrvx^ 
irov  Apal^tiv,  8ri  OavftdZti  i  diffiois  rcuv  'A9i}i/a£wy,  tl  ^iXitriro^  ftiv  iirl 
Xippipfiaov  tQv  'A9i7va£wy  iropvbenu,  'A^fjvaioi  Jl  ovik  rbv  trrpatiiyhv 

**  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  49.  25,  sqq. 

"*  I  entifsly  agree  with  Dionys.  Hal.  (ad  Amm.  6. 15.  Taucbn.)  in  looV- 
iog  upon  the  second  part  of  the  so*called  first  speech,  as  a  separate  and  dis* 
tinct  orsrtioo,  ircpi  rfjc  ^vXok^c  ^^^  vtiffu^Tutv  (Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Sciathus> 
cat  T&v  Iv  *E\\tiffw6i^i^  w6\iii»y»  Conf*  Fr.  Jacobs :  Demosthenes  Staats^ 
seden,  I805i»  p.  46»  sqq. 
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Olytithus,  sent  i^schmes  to  the  Peloponnesus,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Megalopolis**, 
but  were  appeased**  by  the  representations  of  Neop- 
tolemus  and  Aristodemus,  two  actors  whom  Philip 
had  bribed  over  to  his  purposes,  and  who  first  ad- 
vised them  to  make  peace  ^;  whilst  the  account 
which  Phrynon,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
some  Macedonian  soldiers,  gave  of  the  clemency 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  entirely  removed 
from  their  minds  any  remains  of  animosity*  they 
might  still  harbour  against  Philip"'';  wherefore 
hoping  to  obtain  peace  from  that  monarch  as  a 
matter  of  favour  and  friendship,  and  not  by  means 
of  a  regular  treaty,  they  suspended  all  their  war- 
like preparations, 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  Olymp.  108.  2;  347. 
B.  C,  having  been  summoned  by  the  Thebans  to 
assist  them  against  the  Phocians",  who  had  re- 
duced them  to  great  straits,  intimidated  the  ex- 
hausted Phocians  by  his  preparations.  Athens 
entertained  hopes  that  the  peace  which  she  was- 
about  to  negociate  with  Philip,  would  likewise 
include  the  Phocians.  Two  embassies  were  now 
sent  to  him.  In  the  first,  his  gold^  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  iEschines,  Philocrates,  etc.,  whilst  the 
presence  of  Philip  so  humbled  and  abashed  De- 
mosthenes, that  his  self-possession  entirely  forsook 
him,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word  ^ ;  the  second 

**  Demosth.  de  FalsA  Legal.  344. 12,  sqq.  439.  3,  sqq. ;  iEschin.  de  FabU 
Legat  257. 

^  Argum.  Demostb.  de  Falsk  Legal.  334. 16,  sqq. 

**  Dem.  ubi  sup.  344.  7.  21 ;  coof.  442.  27  :  ^iXiiriro^  —  Toi>^  tA  ^iXay 
Ooitnra  Xiyovrag  Ikuvov^  dtriiTTn}uv  vwkp  avTov,  rbv  "SioxroXtfAov^  rim 
* Apurr6ififiLoVf  r6v  Kriivi^uvra. 

^  Argum.  ttbi  sup.  335. 12,  sqq. ;  iEscbio.  de  Falsi  Legal.  196,  sqq, 

••  Diodor.  16.  58. 
'  **  Dem.  de  Falsi  Legal.  439. 18,  iqq.  Argum. 

^  iEschin.  de  Falsi  Legal.  219,  sqq. 


consisted  of  ^schiaes  and  £ubulus>  whom  Demos-* 
thejies,  was  appointed  to  attend  a^  an  ambassador 
ejctraordinary^^  Demosthenes  tried  in  vain  to  acceten 
rate  tbe  movements  of  bis  £aitbless  and  dilatory  col- 
le^u§s^  who  remained  absent  three  entire  modoths^ 
during  which  Cersobleptes  ^*  and  the  Thraciaa 
towns  Serrion,  Doriscus,  Hieron  Oros  ^'\  ebQ.,  were 
reduced^*  by  Philip,  who  gave  them  fair  words 
indeed  ^,  but  no  solid  assurances  of  a  favourable, 
issue  of  the  holy  war*  But  iEschines  kept  up  the* 
confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  the  amicable  tex^ 
ruination  of  the  war,  by  declaring  that  Philip  had 
whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  durst  not,  on  account 
of  Thebes,  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Pho^ 
cians,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  they  could 
not  be  expressly  named  in  the  articles  of  the 
peace  ^,  eta  But  they  were  soon  undeceived :  be- 
fore a  third  embassy  could  reach  PhiUp^,  a.Mace* 
doniau  army^  in  conjunction  with  some  Thessalians, 
Thebans,  etc.,  entered  Phocis,  which  offered  nty 
resistance,  as  it  had,  in  Olymp.  108*  2 ;  346.  B.  C, 
in  confident  expectation  of  peace^  declined  the  as- 
sistance of  Archidamus  the  Spartan,  who  was  march-^ 
ing  to  its  reliefs ;  the  so-styled  council  of  the  Am- 
phiotyons  passed  sentence  upon  the  Phocians  as 
temple-robbers  ^,  after  which,  all  the  towns  in  the 

^  See  Taylor  ad  Argum.  Demosth.  de  Tiltk  Legat  p.  340,  on  the  singular 
wOrdi  oifK  AiniX0$v,  which  can  only  he  explained  hy  his  having  heen  deputed 
to  follow  them,  or  to  accompany  them  in  an  extraordinary  capacity. 

^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  235. 17,  iqq. ;  Phil.  3.  148. 

»  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  114 ;  de  Coron.  234. 12. 

**  See  the  dates  in  Taylor  ad  Demosth.  de  Coron.  196—206. 

^  Argum.  Dem.  de  Pac.  55.  6,  sqq. ;  Ihid.  59.  12,  sqq. ;  Argum.  Dem. 
Phil.  2.  65.  4,  sqq. ;  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legat.  346.  12,  sqq. 

**  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legat.  uhi  sup.  et  Argum.  337.  17. 

*7  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legat.  379.  18,  sqq. 

M  Dem.  de  Falsft  Legat.  365 ;  iEschin.  302. 

"  Diodor.  16.  60 ',  Paus.  3.  10.  2 ;  Dem.  de  Fals4  Legat.  362. 19,  sqq.; 
conf.  Append,  iz. 
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district  were  laid  in  ruins^  the  inhabitants  diflperaed 
amongst  the  Tillages,  and  many  of  them  dtOggpi 
into  Macedonia  *~  Olymp,  108.  3;  864.  B.  C^. 
Philip  was  now  received  into  the  Amphtetyomc 
league  in  the  place  of  the  Phocians,  and  invest^ 
with  the  promanteia  of  the  oracle  and  the  supenn<*- 
tendence  of  the  Pythian  games  '^.  These  measures 
were  effected  with  the  zealous  concurrence  and 
at  the  instigation  of  Thebes  ^^\  Athens  did  not 
consume  much  time  in  vain  and  tmprofitaUe  re* 
pentanee;  her  first  step  was  to  protest  against 
Philip's  admission  into  the  Amphictyonic  Ingue, 
after  which  she  offered  an  asylum  to  the  Phocian 
fu^tives,  and  prepared  to  fortify  the  Piraeus  ^  and 
ilM  fortresses;  Upon  this  occasion  the  ardour  of 
the  Athenians  made  them  disregard  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes,  who  was  opposed  to  a  rapture  ^^» 
But  he,.  tQO>  was  soon  after  roused  to  make  a  last 
and  despevatd  st^id  against  the  restless  agj^essions 
oi  the  Macedonians 

PkQip  Slow  spread  out  his  snaves  liiore  widely 
than  before,  assd  sought  to  ga&n  over  the  Pelopon^ 
Bfssus  and  the  states  on  the  Ionian  sea  on  ^e  one 
sufe,.  and  those  in  tihie  Cliersonese  ami  on  the 
Thracian  Bosphoms  on  the  other,  with  the  view  of 
detachmg  Athens  fixmi  its  allies,  and  then  investing 
and  reducing  it  by  &mine.  In  the  third  year  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Olymp.  109..  1 ;  344. 
B.  C,  Demosthenes  dissuaded  his  fellow-citizens 


*»  Jttitb.  8.  5. 

^^  This  U  the  date  in  Dioderas.  Fans.  10. 3. 1 ,  fiies  H  \m  Olymp^  IDG;  1 , 
tluriDg  the  archoDship  of  Theopbilus.  Gonini  (Olymp.  ]08. 2-9)  eomtOj 
decides  for  the  first.  ^  ]>todor.  16.  SO. 

'^  Dem.  de  FalsfiL  Legat.  445. 25 :  B^/Sacot  ^'  H^av  oi  «ara(nraarnnrrcc* 

»»  Dero.  de  Pac.  61.  '19,  sqq*;  Ulpian,  94|  ed.  Wolf. 

»•*  Orat.  de  Pac. 
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&fRn  lafiinghig  its  provisions*  Agaiiifit' Philip  Mnl- 
Mf  hedireoted*  the  thunders  df  his  second  philips 
pic*»«,  knd  then,  Olymp,  109.  2;  348-  B;  C,  im* 
peacbKed  the  domestic  traitor  iEsehines^^,  v^hilst 
HypeiideB  accused  PhUocrates  ^^ ;  but  tile  Athe^ 
mans:  having  capital  prosecutions  to  engage  tbeit 
akteBtion,  could  spare  no  time  from  these  all-^n« 
grassing  pursuits  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
Philip,  wlu>  now  partially  executed  his  intentioils 
with  regard  to  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  and 
those  on  the  ni^estem  sea.  As  a  preliminary  step^ 
he  had  induced  Elis  ^^,  Sieyon  ^,  and  Megara  ^^ 
by  bribes,  and  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia^^ 
by  the  offer  of  his  friendship  and  alliance,  to  mak^ 
a  joint  attack  upon  Sparta.  Bqfore  Demostb^es 
pronounced  his  oration  agaii^t  iEschines  ^^',  a  sanr 
guinary.  conflict  brdoe  out  between  Phihp's  parti* 
sans  and  opponents  in  ESis  ^^^ ;  this  was  followed 
fay  his  attempt  upon  Ambrada  and  Leucas  "^  and 
the  occupation  of  Naupactus,  Cassiopea,  and  Pah^ 
dosia  ^^«  He  now  began  to  attack  Athens  in  her 
most  vulnerable  pointy  viz.,  by  directing  his  iinrce 
against  the  places  on  the  northern  straits ;  he  cap* 
tured  Cardia  on  the  Chersonesus  ^^^  which  the 
valiant  Diopeithes  had  closely  invested.  This 
roused  the  Athenians  to  increased  eacertions.    OU 

'^  DioD3FB4  ad  Amro.  6, 15.  When  1  mv  Uie  Mcond  PfaiUppiic,  t  neoi  ae* 
GOiding  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  uaaally  printed,  comp.  n.  83. 

^  Conf.  Tajlor  ap.  JEtdike,  appar.  ad  Demotth.  1 .  3d0. 

><>•  Dem.  de  Ttht,  Leg»t.  376, 16.  ><*  Pauy.  4.  ^  3. 

■**  Demostb.  de  Coron.  242.  2. 

"I  Dem.  nbi  sup.;  conf.  Philipp.  3.  118.  6.  "*  Aigom.  Phil.  2. 

"'  This  resulu  trom  Dem.  de  Fals&  Le^t.  424. 24.  But  compare  Weiake 
de  Hyperbole,  1.  35. 36. 

»<  Dem.  Phil.  4.  183.  29 ;  de  Falift  Leg«t.  424.  24  (rdc  ip  'HXc^» 
^f«7^)  ;  conf.  Pans,  4. 28«  3. 

^^*  Dem.  Phil.  3. 1 19. 29,  sqq. ;  conf.  Welske  de  Hyperb.  2.  40. 

"•  Fto.  Den.  de  HaloM.  84. 22. 

>"  Dem.  Phil.  3.  ISO.  5 ;  deChOMon.  104.  8 ;  105, 16;  Argom.  Orat.  de 
Cherson.  88. 
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109.  3;  842.  B.  C.*^  Demosthenes  succeeded,  by 
means  of  the  third  philippic,  and  his  speech  on  the 
posture  of  affkirs  in  the  Chersonese,  in  counter- 
acting the  impression  which  was  produced  by  an 
epistle  from  Hiilip  "^,  as  well  as  in  baffling  the 
insidious  machinations  of  his  hirelings"**.  Dio- 
peithes  retained  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
Chersonese,  whilst  Phocion  drove  out  the  tyrants 
of  Euboea,  Clitarchus,  etc.,  Ol.  109.  4;  341.  B. 
C^*^  Philip  now  prepared  to  attack  Perrnthus 
and  Byzantium***,  whereupon  Demosthenes  pro- 
noimced  his  fourth  philippic ;  Philip's  assault  upon 
Perinthus  was  repulsed  by  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
sent  diere  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus*".  Diopeithes, 
indeed,  some  time  afterwards  fell  in  an  engagement 
in  the  Chersonese;  but  the  letter  which  Philip 
sent  to  the  Athenians,  in  Ol.  110.  1.,  and  in  which 
he  offered  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
reproached  Athens  for  having  made  common  cause 
with  the  Persian  monarch  *^,  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  public  opinion  still  continued  to  be 
with  Demosthenes,  and  the  war  was  vigorously  pro- 
secuted. Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  sent  succours  ***. 
The  Athenians  committed  a  signal  error  in  nomi- 
nating Chares  to  the  command ;  he  accomplished 
nothing"^;  but  Phocion  made  ample  amends  for 
the  ill  success  that  had  attended  his  operations, 
by  preserving  Byzantium  *^,  whereupon  the  Byzan- 
tines and  Chersonesians  testified  their  gratitude  to 

"*  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  6. 16. 

'"  Argura.  Dem.  de  Cherson.  89.  *»  Dem.  Phil.  3.  U9, 16. 

»•»  Diodor.  16.  74;  Plut.  Dcroosth.  17  ;  conf.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.^.  HI. 
**'  This  is  the  date  in  Philochonis,  ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  6.  18.  Diodorus, 
16.  74,  has  Ol.  109. 4 :  both  may  be  right. 
«»  Dem.  de  Phil.  Epist.  163.  20,  sqq. ;  conf.  Diodor.  16. 75 ;  Pans.  1. 29.  7. 
»«  Demosth.  p.  158,  sqq.  •»  Diodor.  16.  77. 

»«  Plut.  Phoc.  14.  »»7  Plut.  ubi  sup.      - 
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t^^  ^tb^nians  by  public  decrees  to  their  hot 
Hqmr,  fl,nd  ^ivsmtage  ^^.  The  inc  endiary  Asitiphoa^ 
wjbLom.  Philip  had  bribed  to  set  fire  to  the  doeki 
y^rd^.  and  the  fleet  in  the  Pir^eusj  and  who  had 
been  .  acquitted  upon  his  first  trial,  was  once  more 
sui;mxioned  by  Demosthenes  to  appear  before  the 
Areopagus  ^^. 

A  new  war  upon  the  main-land,  the  last  of  those 
denominated  holy  wars,  decided  the  event.  The 
Locriains  of  Amphissa,  like  the  Phocians  before 
them,  had  tilled  some  of  the  Delphic  lands,  where^ 
upon  ^schines  accused  them  at  the  bar  of  the 
Amphictyons,  Olymp-  110.  1;  339.  B.  C."^; 
this  produced  hostilities,  which  at  length  led  to  a 
regular  war ;  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the 
Amphictyons,  Philip  was  chosen  their  generalissimo. 
Athens  sent  ten  thousand  mercenaries  to  the  as*, 
sistance  of  the  Amphisseans  "\  The  treachery  of 
the  Theban  Proxenus,  who  commanded  the  mer-i 
cenaries  at  Amphissa  ^'^  paved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  triumph  of  Philip's  arms,  who  now  sud- 
denly occupied.  Elatea*'%  and  thereby  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  his  next  attack  would- 
be  directed  against  themselves.  Athens  was  startled, 
but  not  dispirited.  Demosthenes  threatened  to  drag 
by  the  hair  to  prison  the  first  man  who  should  dare 
to  speak  of  peace  ^^,  and  formed  a  league  between 
Athens,  Megara  (which  contained  an  Athenian 
garrison,  and  whose  long  walls  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Phocion  ^"),  Euboea,  Corinth,  Achaia,  Corcyra,  and 

>**  Demostb.  de  Coroa.  255,  sqq. 

1*  Demostb.  ubi  sup.  261.  6,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Demostb.  14. 

"*  iSscbin.  in  Ctesipb.  505,  sqq.  ''*  iEscbia.  ubi  sup.  536. 

'"  Deioarcb.  in  Demostb.  52. 

*»  iEscbin.  in  Ctesipb.  532 ;  Diodor.  16.  84. 

»»*  iEscbin.  in  Ctesipb.  39.     .  '»»  Plat.  Pboc.  15. 
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fx>  sttstein  s  mtoib  struggle  «g«ni8t  tli*  •  polrer'  and 
snbtldy  of  the  Byitttititte  crater  Python  ^'^i  wai|nth 
vaikd  upon  to  hnsak  off  its  alUaaeewMi  Philip»  afed 
tx>  join  the  standaid  of  the  patriots  ^.  The  biHtMe  of 
Gbaeronea,  OL  110.  3;  338.  B.  G.^^  seDurtd  tiae 
dominioii  of  Bceotia  to  Philip,  who,  fitidtag  that 
the  AUumiaas  were  preparing  to  r^iew  the  den- 
flict  ^^,  prevailed  upon  them  by  his  lenity  t^  deairt 
from  all  further  preparations  and  thereby  fio/t  te 
end  to  the  war.  Nearly  all  the  states  of  Greece 
reoognised  Philip's  hegemony  de/aoto,  whilst  soma, 
add  Thebes  amongst  the  numbery  experienced  its 
Qp{»re8sive  effects  ^*\  Sparta  ^ms  invaded  by  Philip, 
and  constrained  to  relinquish  her  naiHtary  sapea- 
macy  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  restore:  to  the 
Argives,  Tegeatee,  MegalopolitanS,  and  Messenians, 
those  places  which  she  had  forai»ly  wrested  from 
them*^. 

4 

« 

II.  ATHENS. 

I 

§  77«  The  foregoing  outline  of  the  proceedings 
ol  the  Athenians,  in  their  contests  and  negoaiatiaQS 
with  Philipy  has  thrown  sufficient  lig^t  upon  tbeir 
public  syst^n  in  general  to  confirm  the  truth,  of 
what  has  been  several  times  advanced  with  vegtfrd 
to  the  deep  degradation  at  whidi  the  national  cha- 
racter had  arrived  K  Nevertheless,  the  democracy* 
of  this  period,  wild  and  disorganized  as  it  was^  stitf 

»•  Plat  Demotth.  17.  ^'f  Diodor.  16.85. 

>*  Plat.  Demosth.  18.  <*  Diodor.  16.  86 ;  Plot.  Dem.  18. 19. 20. 

»«  Lye.  io  Leocr.  164. 170.  "»  Justin,  9.  4. 

MS  Poljb.  9.  28 ;  17. 14  -,  conf.  Manto,  Sparta,  3. 1. 246.  n. 

»  Conf:§76.n.  12. 

*  Id  the  series  of  Aristotle  it  is  entitled  vf^m^rij — PoKt.  0.  4.  6';  ycavur*»- 
r^rif— 4.  9.  8 ;  likewise,  kfrxarri.  See  its  leading  lightl  and  shadow$^  Il>id. 
4.4.4-6;  5.9.6-;  6.2.9;  4.5.4;  6.2.12. 


iparfeflorreA  tite  dianotcral  a  cbiirtittttioMaliagnieiA^ 
!aiidi  thtfrefateji  offm«  .to  tbe  historian  jufid'  tte 
politician  te  aitipler  materials  fi>r  ootisidefation 
tkapiard  |)rMented  to  th^m  in  analysiiig  atynmny^ 
.of  Hdiich  it  is  the  peGofiar  characteiisfeic,  that  law 
Alidikgal  autfaorkies  are  wholly  supenseded  by  the 
'uiieositroUdd  power  of  an  indivtduaL  Their  Bn- 
nals  still  contain  evidences  of  an  internally  con- 
nected  system ;  even  in  their  degeneracy  thie 
.Atheoians  retained  their  leading  characteristics; 
the  seeds  of  virtue  were  not  extinct  within  them^ 
Imt  they  wanted  the  energy  and  persistency  requi- 
site to  qnioken  and  expand  them.  Many  of  the 
&rn)S  of  the  constitution  were^  however,  Ivttk  more 
than  d^ad  letters,  and  numerous  ordinances  seemed 
4»ily  destined  to  show,  with  what  impunity  they 
might  be  violated.  .  - 

The  best  title  to  the  ettixenship  still  continued 
to  be  based  upon  the  extraction  of  parents,  who 
had  possessed  civil  rights  *.  The  custom  of  prov- 
ing it  by  means  of  the  Pbratores  was  still  re- 
tained '^ ;  but  f^iis  law  was  infringed  with  the 
greatest  eflVontery^  In  the  same  manner  as  m- 
dividuals  prided  themselves  upon  the  antiquity  and 
|iurity  of  their  civil  blood,  so  the  vanity  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  was  gratified  by  constant  appeals  to 
their  imagined  Autochthony  ^.    In  cases  of  natural- 

'  Unqualified  praise  is  due  to  tiietr  conduct  in  sending  back  an  intercested 
lettCT  from  Philip  to  Olympia  (Pint.  Demetr.  22  ;  Precept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  d. 
191).  Cicero's  conduct  presents  the  direct  reverse  to  this  proceeding,  see 
Epist.  ad  Attic.  1 .  13 ;  6.  3 ;  11.  9. 

*  ^schin.  in  Ctesipfa.  559,  where  there  is  likewise  an  enumeratioa  of  the 
other  qualities  requisite  to  form  a  good  citizen. 

*  Demosth.  in  Eubul.  1305:  in  Macart.  1074;  in  Leocr.  1092;  adv. 
Boeot.  de  Nom.  95  ;  Issus,  p.  40. 168.  170,  etc.  See  the  passages  of  the  orators 
collected  by  Platner,  Beitr.  z.  Att.  Uecbt.  p.  72.  conf.  6o.  105. 

>  See  Demosth.  in  Eubul.  1317.  17  :  conf.  1306.  22. 

^  The  orators  in  this  respect  give  utterance  to  the  feelinj;s  of  the  people  at 

roL.  ir.  o  s 
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ization^  it  was  necessary  that  the  person  <m  whotn 
the  franchise  was  to  be  conferred,  should  have  reor- 
dered some  service  to  the  state.  Though  the  de^ 
generacy  of  the  Athenians  themselves  did  not 
render  them  more  liberal  in  dispensing  their  citii- 
zenship  to  Metoeci,  they  were  sufficiently  lavish 
of  it  to  foreigners";  but  by  bribing  tiie  citizens 
themselves,  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  parsons^ 
obtained  it  surreptitiously  ^^  Upon  a  par  with 
these  unprincipled  practices^  was  the  abandoned 
sycophancy  which  prevailed^  and  which,  in  the 
total  incapacity  of  the  people  to  estimate  the  char- 
racter  of  evidence,  was  no  less  calculated  to  en^ 
danger  genuine  citizenship^  than  to  shelter  and 
embolden  those  whose  claims  to  it  were  U]>- 
founded ".  Amongst  those  who  had  received  the 
Athenian  citizenship  were  several  monarchs,  whci, 
like  Perdiccas"  and  Sitalces"  before  them,  were 
in  friendship  and  alliance  with  Athens,  as  Leu- 
con  "  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Cotys ",  Cer- 
sobleptes  and  Teres  ^^  kings  in  Thrace,  Evago- 
ras  of  Salamis  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  ^^,  and 
Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus*", 
The  value  which  the  Athenians  set  upon  this  pri- 
vilege, is  proved  by  their  conduct  towards  the 

Urge.  Demosth*  de  Falsi  LegaL  424.  29,  unless  the  passage  is  an  interpola- 
tion ;  Orat.  in  Neaer.  1370.  14:  Orat.  Funeb.  1390.3;  Ljctirg.  in  Leocr. 
170;  Eurip.  Fragm.  ap.  Lycurg.  204 ;  conf.  Isocrat.  Symnacb.  268. 

*  Demostb.  in  Aristocr.  687. 17  :  o^  fiovov  f  aCrif  r^c  ifoXtuc  i|  Baptd 
wpotrtmiKhnffTtaL  xai  ^avXfi  yiyovtv  k.  r.  V.  Tbis  is  followed  by  exam- 
ples, Isocrat.  Symmach.  268 :  ftfov  Si  furaiidofitv  toXq  PovXofiivotc  ravr^c 
rtfc  i^ytvtlag,  ^  TmBaXXoi  cat  Acucavoi  r^£  aur&p  BvvyiviiaQ, 

*  Conf.  Meier  de  Bon.  77.  '^  Ps.  Dem.  in  Neer.  1317.  5. 

"  Likewise,  on  this  point  consult  Meier,  nbi  sup.  87,  and  on  the  proceed- 
ings generally,  67. 

"  Dem.  in  Lept  687.  11 ;  but  according  to  the  speech  de  Syntax,  173.  7, 
he  only  had  t&rfXctav.  "  Philip's  letter,  Demostb.  161.  3. 

>«  Dem.  in  Lept.  466.  16.  *^  Dem.  in  Aristocr. 669.  22. 

>*  Philip's  letter  in  Demostb.  160.  20 ;  conf.  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  688.  8. 

IT  Phil.  Epist.  161.  II.  >•  Dem.  ia  Lept.  482.  27. 
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PhcBiiioian  prince  Stmtx)n^  who  had  done  tihepd 
a  service,,  and  on  wbQin>  though  tbey  testified 
their  respect  for  him  in  various  ways*  they  refund  to 
confer  their  otizenship  ^^ ;  they  tikewif^  evinced  a 
£9eling  of  shame  at  having  granted  it  to  the  Thea- 
saliatt  Pi&olaus  and  the  Olynthian  ApoUonides^  and 
accordingly  deprived  them  of  it  again  ^. 

Gradations  in  civil  rights  according  to  a  valua^ 
lion  still  existed,  and  this  formed  the  bams  of 
Demosthenes'  institution  of  the  Symmorias.  Evem 
after  the  bitter  experience  of  the  social  ivar,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  citizens  by  means  of  Clerucbiaas, 
asy  for  instance,  in  Samos  and  the  Cheisoncgse  ^K 
Family  nobility,  ixotwithstanding  the  priesthoods 
which  were  still  annexed  to  it,  could  scarcely  hav^ 
retained  any  degree  of  delusive  authority  after 
halving  been  so  long  stripped  of  its  hereditary  rights 
asid  immunities ;  but  illustrious  anoestry  waa  st^H 
regarded  with  respect,  and  ancient  &milies  took 
pride  in  eareluUy  iM>ntinuiiig  their  pedigrees  ?v* 
Marks  of  honour  conferred  on  desendng  qitizens^ 
or  such  as  were  coi^idered.  so,  became  more  wk- 
merous  than  before^';  besides  {^resenting  them 
with  crowns,  it  became  usual  to  erect  statues  to 
them,  whioh  honour  was  conferred  upon  Conon, 
for  the  first  time  after  the  days  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  ^. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  division  of  parties 
based  upon  any  political  difference,  the  opposition 
between  the  optimates  and   the    popular  party, 

**  See  Inscript.  Bockh,  Tfaesaar.  IttBcripL  p«  126,  and  see  Biickh,  ad  eand. 
^  Ps.  Oem.  in  Ne«f.  1376.  6.  «  See  above,  $  76.  n.  25. 

**  CoDGerniiig  Lycurg.  tee  Vit.  Dec.  Oni.  Plut.  9.  355« 
^  See  the  particulsn  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  Dem.de  Coron. 
and  iEscbin.  in  Ctcsiph.  Ccnf.Tayloi's  introducttou  to  the  Speech  of  ifiichines. 
^  Dem.  in  Lept*  478.  5. 
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should  exist  after  the  last  remnants  of  aristtMnraoy 
had  been  extirpated;  there  were  still  Laconfetse^ 
indeed,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  but  tbur 
pursuits  were  as  insignificant  as  before.  Still  even 
at  this  stage  a  difference  may  be  perceived  between 
the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
those  selfish  and  unprincipled  plunderers  who  only 
regarded  the  constitution  as  a  source  of  advantage 
to  themselves;  as  well  as  between  the  patriotic 
supporters  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
state — ^the  zealous  defenders  of  the  republic  as 
such,  and  the  hired  partisans  of  Philip  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  supporters  of  monarchy  on  the 
other  ^.  The  patriots  in  general  may  be  divided 
into  such  as  were  opposed  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
such  as  were  opposed  to  the  Persian  interert. 
Finally  there  were,  as  was  before  observed,  various 
associations  destitute  of  a  political  character,  some 
of  which  had  been  formed  solely  with  a  view  to 
festive  objects,  and  only  rendered  themselves  liable 
tx>  censure  by  occasicMial  acts  of  levity  and 
wantonness,  such  as  the  Sixty  ^ ;  this  association 
appears  to  have  conduced  to  bring  about  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chasronea ; 
whilst  others  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  most  abominable  system  of  chicanery 
and  intrigue,  sycophancy,  etc  ^. 

The  condition  of  the   non^^citizens  appears  to 
have  undergone   no    change.      The   slaves  were 


>*  Ste  $  71.  n.  76.    Conf.  Plvt.  Pboc.  10. 

*  PerlMpi  Isocratet  akMM  anited  the  chanctan  mi  a  mooaicktst  aod  a 
patriot ;  that  he  was  the  latter  is  prOYed  by  his  voluatary  death  after  the  battle 
of  Cbsroaea.    Ps.  Plot.  Vit.  Dec.  Oiat.  9.  330.    Coof.  PaasiQ.  J .  18.  7. 

^  Aiheii.  14.  614, 1).  E. 

*"  DecnDsth.iD  Zeaothem.  886,  1  .'•~c«nv  ifty^arifpia  /lox^i^wv  AvQptUt' 
W^v  ovvtVTfiKoruv  kv  Tif  Hi ipacci. 
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allowed  the  same  licenoe  of  speech  as  before  ^^; 
the  example  of  their  masters  spears  to  have  in- 
fected them ;  biiton  the  other  hand  it  is  probable 
that/ from  the  constant  increase  of  sycophancy^ 
and  the  total  inability  of  the  judges  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  it  became  more  usual 
to  put  those  imhappy  beings  to  the  rack  in  order 
to  extort  the  truth  from  them !  Enfranchisement 
appears  to  have  been  permitted  even  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  master^.  The  ordinance  enact- 
ing that  no  slave  should  be  called  Harmodius 
or  Aristogiton ",  probably  dated  from  a  remote 
age.  In  consequence  of  the  considerable  tmde 
which  was  still  carried  on  in  Athens,  the  MeUBci 
continued  to  form  a  numei'ous  class,  to  which 
belonged  the  money-changers  {rpaire^kak)  ;  Pa^ 
sion**,  on  whom  the  rights  of  citizenship  were 
deservedly  conferred,  was  the  most  considerable 
amongst  them. 

The  orators  have  left  us  a  highly-coloured  pic- 
ture of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  demus  in  the 
popular  assembly.  Seriousness,  calmness,  and  con- 
sistency were  alike  foreign  to  their  proceedings; 
bursts  of  rage  and  frivolous  jests  alternately  di- 
verted them  from  the  path  of  sober  deliberation. 
A  new  means  had  been  adopted  since  Timarchus' 
pugilistic  contest  with  his  adversary  to  preserve 
order  in  the  assembly,  and  to  restrain  the  turbu- 

^  *  Deroosth.  in  Phil.  3.  111.  7: — vjiii^  r^v  Tretppniaiav  kvl  fikv  rStv 
aXXwv  OTJTu  Koivi^v  oUaOt  Stiv  tlvai  iraai  toXq  kv  rj  iroku,  &vrt  Kal  ro7f 
^ivoig  Kai  to!q  dovXoig  aifriig  fiiraitddtKaTt. 

^  If  we  are  authoriied  in  raaioniog  back  from  the  casa  of  Casina,  Plant. 
2.  5.  7.  M  Oellios,  Nect.  Alt.  8, 2. 

3*  Bockb,  Pub.Econ.  2.  12.  Others  were  :  CUtut,  Dem.in  Phonn.908.22  ; 
Darnius  and  Pamphilus,  Arg.  Dem.  in  Dionysod.  12S1.  1  ;  Xenon.  Euphrsns, 
Kuphron,  CalHstratns.  Dem.  in  Phorm.  948.  16.  17 ;  Sosicles,  963.  IS.  etc. 
Comp.  Buckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  139,  sqq. 
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lehce  of  the  spet^ers  ^^ ;  bat  there  is  no  reascAi  to 
think  that  it  had  the  desired  effect  ^  the  propensity 
of  the  people  to  noise  and  violence  was  uncontrol- 
lable ^ ;  Demosthenes  compares  the  instability  <X 
the  assembly  with  the  winds  of  the  sea'".  The  citi- 
zens frequented  it  from  curiosity  and  in  se&rch  c^ 
amusement^  and  the  first  question  they  generally 
asked  was,  whether  there  was  any  thing  new'*. 
To  this  must  be  added  their  extraordinary  cre- 
dulity in  the  estimation  of  evidence,  and  the  re- 
markable flippancy  vnth  which  they  decided  upon 
matters  of  the  last  importance''.  After  enquir- 
ing whether  any  thing  new  had  happened,  their 
incapacity  for  deliberation  expressed  itself  in  the 
question — what  is  to  be  done  now  *  ?  During  the 
debate  every  opportunity  fcH*  merriment  was  seized 
with  avidity*;  jesters  were  called  well4>red  peo- 
ple %  and  the  laughter  and  applause  of  the  as^ 
sembly  rewarded  and  encouraged  them**;  Phocion 
Was  taunted  by  Chares  with  the  seriousness  of  his 
demeanour  *^.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonish- 
ment if,  amidst  so  many  causes  c^  distraction,, 
coupled  with  the  artifices  of  the  orators  and  cajolers 

^  ScboBuno,  de  Conit.  86  (see  Sheet  G.)«  Cenf.  Demoetli.  ia  ijittof . 
797.  16. 

3*  .£s€lun.  M  Tim.  100:  cM^i^c— Oopv/Sfcrc  hiuig, 

*  Dem.  de  Falsft  Legal.  383, 4.  sqq.  z—h  fikv  d^fM$c^<n'cv  5xXoc,  d^raO^if- 
T6Taror  irpayyM  rmv  afrdvroiv  cal  dfrvvBtrbfrarop,  S^mcip  Iv  9ciXarry 
wvfvua  ccKaravraroy,  tag  &v  rvxoi,  Kiyov/itvov, 

**  Demosth.  Phil.  Epist.  156,  27.  sqq. : — d  n  Xiyirai  rtitrtpor. 

«  "PaevfAia. 

**  Tt  ovv  xp4  roicty ;  Demosth*  de  Cberaon.  99. 10,  in  Phil.  4.  5,  sqq. 
,.  I*  i^scbin.  in  Tim.  106.  128. 

*^  Isocrat.  Areopag.  233 : — ro^c  ivrpaxi\ovt  ^^  vol  tnAirrttv  ^wvaplvov^, 
o&c  ^^v  iv^viiQ  TTDOtrayoptvoiKgw* 

*^  Demoftth.de  FaU&  Legal.  348  (Philoerates  and  bis  accomplicea) :  ip6^Vp 
iXtKpovov  flit  rcXfvrwvrf c  Ix^fval^ov '  vfitiQ  i'  lyilkare,  Kal  oh^  (}koi;civ 
4i9iXerf » c.  r.  X.  Conf«3d6.  22.  sqq.  Philocrates  declared  that  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  and  Demosthenes  should  differ  in  opinien-,  and  adda^ 
oiros  M^^  ydp^wp,  iyut  di  cUvov  irivw  Kai  v/iiic  Jy(Xar<» 

*'  IMut.  Phoc.  15. 


of  the  people  ^,  th^  -  assembly  ^ign^lized  \  \bs^  by 
dydbulia*  ai^d  if  the  stability,  of  |tbe  )^w  lya^  .sa^ 
crificed  to  the  fleeting  ciapriqe  of  the  moinent  ^ ; 
liie.dttty  of  expouudic^  and  enforcii^gt^ie  law.wfus 
disre^rded,  whilst  psephisms  multiplied  to  au 
alaarming  extent  ^ ;  speaking  and  acting  ^  were 
separated  by  a  wide  gulf^  the  matters  which  had 
been  debated  and  decided  (m  in  the  assembly  were 
forgotten  at  home^^^  and  deliberation  was  son^e- 
times  known  to  take  place  after  action  ^% 

The  courts  of  justice  still  continued  to  be  the  &r 
vourite  resorts  of  the  people^  and  the  general  avidity 
for  legal  proceedings  was  nourished  and  supported 
by  the  prevalence  of  quarrels  and  chicane.  This 
afibrded  the  Athenian  an  opportunity  of  pouring 
fi)rth  all  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  nature.  Copr 
stant  aUustons  are  made  to  the  vindictive  malice 
of  the  accuser^  and  the  irascibility  of  the  judges^. 
The  prosecutor  never  attempted  to  conceal  his 
hatred  ^^  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  judges,  less  by  stating  the  offence  of 
the  party  accused  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  infringed  the  law,  than  by  violence  and  in- 
vective. Now  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
human  feelings  and  passions  require  to  be  aroused 


^  Demosth.  in  Tim.  704.  29 : — ^arh  r j}y  a-vopdv  Xoyonoioi^  KaBUffav, 

^  The  remark  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1188: — priropaQ,  ot  rd  filv  6v6» 
aara  ruv  voftoBiTuv  icacrcv*  oif  ulvroi  rode  vouovg,  \b  applicable  here. 

«*  See$7).n.  6. 

^  Demosth.  d«  Chan.  98. 10.  sq<|. 

^f  Demosth.  in  Phil.  4.  131.  10.  tqq. ;  de  Falslk  Legat.  383.  9, 

**  Demosth.  da  Pac.  67. 10 :  cluiv  ydp  £KKm  wdvric  dvOpiinroi  wpb  rSiv 
irpayfidrufv  iiwOaai  xp^<^a&  ftp  povktvtcBai '  vfiiXQ  H  furd  rd  trpdyfuira, 
Comp.  de  Chert.  92.  25.  sqq. ;  in  Phil.  4. 137.  1.  sqq. 

*»  Demosth*  in  Nicostr.  1246. 16 ;  in  Tbeocr.  1322.  5 ;  in  Nesr.  1345.  7 ; 
Lysias  in  Agor.  447.  460 ;  in  Alcib.  519.  569* 

^  Demosth.  in  Phorm.  913.  6 :  6pyiji  fuydXji ;  Lye  in  Leocr.  158.  232, 
etc. 

*'  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  10'2.  11 :  AhdWaKrov  tx^P^^  rjyovfitiy. 
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hdaye-'-titmijlsml  CBtilbbfiaflbniiDirtqredv^adcofdiffg'^feb 
its'ime: spirit; land  infentiociv 'Slili  tbe iraqooiis cokl 
malignity  witb  \wfaioii:  these  wretches^  UbotaBdj  to 
effect  tb^  destfruction  of  tiieir :  feUowt^stiiiQin^  niust 
excite  the  ntraost  detestation  and  ali^harrenoe ; 
the  Kves  of  others  had  no  value  in  their  eyes. 
Here,  too,  the  assembly  appears  to  have  sho^pm 
much  of  its  usual  listlessness  and  negligence  ^ ;  it 
patiently  endured  the  violence  and  claitiour  of  t^e 
prosecutors,  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  jests  and 
ribaldry  of  the  speakers,  and  lent  itself  to  the  frauds 
of  those  who  sought  to  attain  their  ends  fay  illicit 
means  ^.  The  baseness  of  the  sycophants  coin- 
cided with  the  eflVontery  of  the  orators  ^ ;  and  we 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  their  unprincipled  audacity,  supported  as  it 
was  by  the  comiptness  of  the  judges,  and  not 
unfrequently  screening  itself  behind  the  most  ex^ 
cellent  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Compared 
with  this  flagitious  tribe,  the  accusers  of  Socrates 
appear  spotless  and  pure.  It  was  no  longer  possi^ 
ble  to  oppose  any  effectual  obstacle  to  their  ioi- 
qnitoiis  care<»:.  As,  formerly,  distinguished  citizens 
had  seldom  escaped  ostracism,  so  now  the  most 
unimpeachable  integrity  was  not  safe  from  the 
accUBa^ons  of  sycophants ;  and  honest  citizens  who 


^  Amongst  the  means  used  to  rouse  tiie  attcation  of  the  a«6embly,  may'te 
mentioDed  such  expressions  as  occur,  Demostb.  in  Callicl.  1274.  U  :  dXkd 
9r|omrll%6ri,  li^  ApSp%(s  *A9iivaXot,  irpbQ  At^c  '^<>(  9fwv  rdv  t^ftCrv. 

**  l3efposih.  iu  Aristocr.  689.  4,  sqq.  :  vutlQ  —  rot^c  ^<^  fikyitrr  ASucovv- 
rac  ical  (pavepHc  UcXf y%oulvovCi  ^v  t%r  ^  cvo  Atrriia  iiiruttn,  kal  ttapik  rdv 
^vKtTwv  Tiveg  ypfifiipot  trvifdiKoi  SifiB&aiv,  a^itrt. 

**  Ps.  Demostb.  in  Neser.  1359.  15;  —  avKo^vTtjg,  rStv  rrapafioiuvTtav 
rrapd  r6  fif^ia^Kdi  y.pafofiiym%^fiur9ov,  k,  r.  X*;  Deioosib.  ia  £ubuI.J909. 
11  :  redro  ya^,litriv  h  avKQ^AvrfiQ,  arn&aar^aL  fdp  iraura*  ih^ylat  dk 
fitfcky.  To  this  bead  rn^ist  bo  referred  the  threats  of  accusations  and  Uio 
expressions  avaffiiia,  trravaatiotf  hatriiiOt  for  the  exf^anaiion  of  whiGh»acoiba 
lexicographers. 


\ 
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furevailt  upon  tbetbselves'  to  bribi9>  tfatai>i4n  icxli^ 
to  {luroha&e  exetnptimi  frodl  tJteir  attteks  ^j  '  r  m 
/  Tfae^  agency  of  the  eoundl  of  Five  Htrndred 
and:  tbe  Areopagus  had  become  eatoeedlagly  dn<^ 
s^ifioant;  But  the  latter  was  not  even  yet,  tba 
cypher  which  it  subsequenUy  became ;  it  repeated 
the  decree  appointing  iEschines  to  advocate  the 
oanse  of  Athens  in  its  claims  upon  Delos^  and 
nominated  Hyperides  in  his  stead  ^;  but  how 
was  it  possible  for  it  to  produce  any  moiial 
impression  on  such  a  dissolute  multitude  as  the 
Athenians  had  now  become,  or  for  its  membeiB 
to  have  retained,  in  the  midst  of  corruption  thus 
wideHspread  and  deep-seated,  the  moral  dignity 
and  excellence  by  which  they  had  once  been 
characterized.  As  the  power  of  the  Areopagus 
was  almost  paralyzed,  so  the  council  of  Yrm 
Hundred  was  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  populace ;  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  interruption  which  was  offered  to  their  pro** 
ceedings,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  councils- 
house  was  filled  with  non^official  'citizens  ^%  as  was> 
in  modem  days,  the  case  with  tbe  tribunes  of  tbe 
French  national  convention. 

Candidates  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  those 
offices  which  were  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  public  finances,  and  these  were  not  unfre- 
quently  purchased "  with  money,  and  employed  * 
as  a  means  to  amass  riches.     This  was  effected 


*■  Plut.  de  tai  Uinhs.  8.  143.  «*  DenMth.  da  Cokni.  971.  20. 

^7  Deinnth.  de  Fals4  Legal.  946.  18:  r^  yAp  PovXtvrrifMv  jtiffrhv  ^u 
iduatAv.    Coof.  .^s^hin.  ra  Cteiiph.  516  r  tdnXBiifv  itc  "r^  povXtvrfipiop  tta* 

^*  i^schin.  in  Timocr.  126.  ^  ^flwhio.  ibid. 
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the  more  easily,  as  the  whole  adaniniatcaiHim  o£  the 
public  revenue  was  legarded  with  suspicion^  owing 
to  the  habitual  malveraations  of  the  Poostso;  bud 
although  these  peoulations  were  exerdaed  ^th 
the  utmost  publicity,  it  was  still  the  £iTounte  ae* 
cupation  of  the  Athenians  to  detect  and  to  punish 
them.  The  once  important  office  of  strategus  had 
lost  all  consideration,  since  the  citizens  had  ceased 
to  perform  military  service  themselves.  Natives  of 
Athens  no  longer  aspired  to  command  the  armies 
of  the  state,  as  the  citizens  did  not  take  part  in  the 
expeditions ;  but  the  Athenians  still  exhibited  the 
same  eagerness  to  impeach  their  generals  ^.  Few 
men  were  now  found,  who  were  willing  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  when 
they  saw  that  it  was  their  enemies  alone  that  they 
could  terrify. 

The  brave  and  worthy  Phocion^S  the  scholar 
of  Plato  and  Xenocrates  ^,  was  as  austere  as  Peri- 
cles and  Socrates ;  stem  and  hardy  as  the  Marsr 
thonians,  smiles  and  tears  were  alike  fore^n  to  his 
nature.  He  was  chosen  strategus  forty*five  times^\ 
His  conduct  merits  particular  attention,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  renounce  the  pursuits  of  the  states- 
man, but  combined  with  an  influence  upon  the 
people  at  home,  the  duties  of  strategus  abroad^, 
without  attempting  to  gain  their  favour  by  dema^ 
gogy.  Though  not  a  regular  orator,  he  possessed 
a  certain  racy  vigour  of  expression,  which  he  could 
apply  with  singular  energy  and  effect  ^.    Both  in 


^  Demoslh.  de  Chersoa.  97.  12. 

">  Xpi|<rr6c.  i^Uan.  V.  H.  3.  47 ;  4. 16  ^  12.  43.  «'  Pitt  Fhoc.  4. 

•^  Pl«t.  Phoc.  6.  •^  Plut.  Phoc.  7. 

^  Plut.  Fhoc!  20,  sqq.    Conf.  Apophth.  6.  71 1 ;  de  Vilios.  Pub.  8.  1 10. 
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hifi  counteliance  and  words  the  people  constantly 
saW'th^ir  fainlte^  reflected  as  in  a  true  and.  faithful 
mhrror ;  and^  he  ^emly  and  harshly  reproached 
them  with  their  unworthiness^  instead  of  endear 
ronring  to  raise  them  to  the  moral  elevation  and 
dignity  of  his  own  character ;  thus  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  people^  and  uniformly  repul^d  their 
approaches^  except  when  they  adventured  their 
lives  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The 
&ult  of  this  estrangement  did  not  lie  with  the 
demus  alone;  Phocion  himself  was  defident  in 
that  humane  and  high-minded  patriotism^  which 
generously  bears  with  the  foibles  and  infirmities 
of  Qthers,  and  strives  to  amend  them  by  exhorting 
them  to  virtue  and  in^iring  them  with  loftier 
aims ; .  the  incisions  he  made  were  keen  and  deep, 
but  they  brought  with  them  no  cure  of  the  eviL 

Lastly,  the  office  of  ambassador  was  of  great 
importance  from  its  connection  with  demagogy. 
From  the  time  that  Gorgias  had  appeared  at  Athens 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Leontines  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  selected 
their  most  able  orators  as  envoys  to  other  states. 
Thus  Callistratus,  etc.,  were  sent  to  Sparta ;  De- 
mosthenes, iEschines,  Lycurgus,  and  H3qperides 
were  charged  with  similar  duties  at  other  places. 
Other  states  imitated  the  example  of  Athens ; 
even  the  short  and  pithy  sayings  of  the  Spartans 
became  somewhat  extended  after  the  time  of  Bra- 
sidas,  Lysander,  and  Antalcidas.  In  fact  no  Gre- 
cian state  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  oratory, 
that  powerful  lever  of  Grecian  diplomacy,  in  which 
the  use  of  writing  was  almost  unknown. 

The  demagogues,  in  the  invidious  sense  of  the 
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word;  BtiR  continued  to  oppose' the  le(^all>f*-^pf>d<ttted 
futiotiotiarieSy  and  maintained  their  utlconstitiittonjil 
power  by.  the  same-  base  arts'  as  thecr  pi'otdtyp^iA 
antiquity  had  done,  viz.;  by  flattering  thep^pie 
and  pandering  to  their  love  of  luxury*  and  ple^ 
sure.  How  estranged  from  all  dignity  and  <fe- 
coram,  the  intercourse  of  the  people  and  the  orators 
had  become,  is  proved  by  the  freedom  with  winch 
-even  the  more  dignified  among  them,  like  De- 
mosthenes, who  disclaimed  all  community  of  feel- 
ing with  the  corrupt  demagogues  of  his  time^, 
expostulated  with  the  people  upon  their  faults,  and 
the  patience  with  which  the  latter  listened  to  their 
reproaches.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
Athenians,  upon  the  restriction  of  the  comic  licence, 
had  conceded  to  the  orators  the  right  of  indulging 
in  a  strain  of  sarcasm  and  abuse,  whieh,  like  the 
attacks  of  comedy  in  former  days,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  ji^tice  or  injustice,  gratified  them  by 
its  violence  and  asperity.  An  anthology  of  vitu- 
perative phrases  might  doubtless  be  culled  from  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  i^chines^^  wbidi 
would  probably  exceed  any  thing  that  was  ever 
Uttered  by  a  modern  orator.     If  it  should  excite 

^  DeiDO^tb.  in  Ari«tocr.  687.  19:  --^  (id  ri^v  r&v  Karapartav  Kal  Btot^ 
lx^f>*ii'y  pfir6pi»iv  —  frovfipiav.  Conf.  in  Aristog.  77*2. 2,  &qq.  He  also  says 
iQ  bit  speech  against  Aristog.  782.  7.  Kvwv  rov  SrinQv,  In  Lept.  508.  6 : 
iroXXd  ydp  vfiitCi  «&  dvdptc  'A9^vcuol^  icoKKom^  oOk  i^iBaxfi^f**  *^  ^<^^ 
itKauL,  diX  dfj^eOriTt   hirb  TfJQ   tAv  Xcyoir^fv  f^pavyfii  C4U  fiias  cai 

*7  Demosth.  de  Coroo«  281.  1  :  — iroXv  n  okotoq,  c^  Ioimv,  iari  wap* 
vpXv  Trpbi  riis  iXiiOtias  >  ip  Phil.  2*  72.  16 :  i^rnt^  H  irapavriK  ridovf^  cat 
paanitvii  /Mi^ov  hyvti  rov  vq&  Ijortpov  <fvvakfHV  jikXkoiTOC ',  in  Plul.  4. 
,  133.  1 :  dKXd  jAaApayiiWP  wejcf^wfiVt  ij  n  pdpikanoff  dXAo  refodrov, 
ioUafnv  dvQpdt-wokQ ;  ibui.  136.  23  :  -r—  yi\&Q  iffrw,  mff  Xpiftt-Qa  mc 
jrpdyftamv  ^  ibid.  140.  9:^  rqv  ^Ar^cAv;  iQAndrot..  618..1::  iffmc  ^  Hc 
rovTo  ^^  Tpoix^^^^  fif^QUacKal  paOvpiaa  in  Pbil.^S.  124..23;  e«c  rovro 
d^lvQt  Ijwpia^  ^  'rapav4fiac  ^  ovk  (x*^  ^^  Xiyny,  c.  r,  X>  Still  Mronger  are 
such  expressions  as  i  vdynav  dvOpiiixutv  ^avXoraroi,  de  Cberson.S^.  22  ; 
M  aifrfpiot,  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  544,  etc. 


klm<diiit^i9)$tiiU  mdre'  aatoniaJaoaag'  tfaa^  )8ittrh>ibitt2el: 
i<iruth^ /Should  require  to  ib&'enfocced^j':  TUeipopuh 
l&r  asseiBibly.  and  the  HeliaBa  were  of  -  course  higUly 
<JteKghted  wh/en  the  oiators  loaded  each  other  ^ith 
at^jusiYe  epithets  ^^  of  which,  -as  w^  as  ^of  ini^nee- 
ti^eS'  Bg&mst  other  Greeks,  numerous  bxamples 
oceur  in  the  ancient  writers  ^^.  They  sddom 
omitted  to  support  their  cause  by  personal  attacks 
upon  their  adversary,  which,  thou^  rather  oharac- 
terized  by  noise  and  vehemence  than  by. cunning 
and  deception,  opemed  a  wide  field  for:  the  •  exerdse 
of  sycof^ancy,  from  which  even  the  nobkv  of  the 
oratora  can  by  no  means  be  absolved.  « 

In  enumerating  the  demagogues  of  tiiis  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  may,  conformably .  tb 
thie  twofold  direction  of  the  politics  of  the  age, 
he  ranged:  under  two  classes,  viz.  those  .who  iwsxe 
ySir  Philip,  and  s.uch  aa  were  agidnstlmn;   in 

.  '    •    '  •  •        i  .  :• 

^  Conf.  the  'words  of  Mypendcs,  Plut.  Phoc.  10 :  ^AvSptg  'AOijvdioi,  firi 

*  Demosth.  in  Phil.  3.  124.  26:  —  \oiCoplac  fl  ^pOovov  fj  ffKutfiiiaTOQ'f^ 
i^tu^  &p  t^t'  Sfyec' '  ahhti  Av0fiAit9VQ  fndBifr6i^  -i^  XkYmnf  m^^c 
Kal  yikdrt,  dv  run  \oiiopti$Ciai, 
•  '«^£>emdflth.'d«  Coroa.  ^1,  21;  6  jMra/Mirc  vac  ypapipLcitottvpvfu  \  2d6. 
!K3  :  rhv  naravTvcTosf  rwrovi  ^  in  Timocr.  762.  8 :  &  Karapan.-,  de  |'al»& 
lUgat.  *d4d.  1 ;  fbv  fiiapbv  Kai  AvaiSri  —  ^tkoKpArtiP ;  ibid.  6 :  SufBap- 
ftiyoQ  Kai  inirpaiuitQ  iavrdv  ;  23 :  tov  icaTairrviTTov  ^nXoKpdrovc  i  in  Phil. 
4.  150.  29  :  aot  (viz.  Aristodemus)  uiv  ydp  KXivrtK  ^  frarfip,  c7irep  i^v 
hfioiSc  9ot ;  in  Ariftlog.  1.  772.  5  :  travra  ra  roiavra  Btioia  (demagogues) ; 
ibid.  7B8.  9 ;  uiap6v,  jue^ihv  rh  Bfipiay,  &  dvipif  'xitp^aioi,  rovro  Ml 
Aftutrw  t  in  Macart*  1d78.  29 :  {nrh  rSnf  fuap&v  tevrwv  ^ripi^p,  cdof.'  hi 
uicrit.  9^.  14.  iCschines  is  no  leu  partial  to  toe  wofd  9iipUip,  e.  g.  with  refer- 
«noe  to  DMiostheaei  rh  0fip(6v  rodr^,  d«  Falsft  Legal.  219 ;  conf.  in  Cteslpb. 
671,  and  Deinarcb.  ady.  Demosth.  9.  KivaSo^,  it^sch.  adv.  Clesiph.  66? , 
add  'AVen  in  Andoc.  d«  Myster.  49:  iirirptirrov  ctVa^oc*  Xardparoi 
and'  Kordrmferm  ai*  fistonrite  ezpmssions  of  Demosdienes  for  the  Tneisa- 
Hans,  da  Coron.  240. 10;  Megttrians,  in  Aristocr.  691.  4;  Tbebana.de  Coron. 
040. 10;  £i(boeaM,  de  FtlsH  Legat.  864.  24.  Wkat  a  atraage  contrast  to  the 
rafinemetit  of  phrase,  whieh^  according  to  Plutarch,  was  aftenrarda  Sntro- 
.  dueed»  M.  IS :  —  ro^  *k9ifpaio9C  Myotitft  tdc  r«>^  iepayfidrmt^  dif&xtptiac 
tvSfiaitrt  xPV^^C  frai-*^ciiH9fB^irotc  iirantkOitroifras  dorfl*»C  vwoKOoiKt^- 
ikui,  rAc  piv  iropyag,  traSp€tt,rctc  ik  ^pdvtf,  vtfrra&tf,  fvKtikAc  ok  tAg 
fpotfpAi  t6y  ir6XMfV;elKi)^d  9i  tb  ^vpUtTfijHov  tta\66prtit'  Ooaf*  tUfipa, 
I)in.  in  Demosth.  17,  instead  of  iropi^itov/whidi  Abtiphon  has  611.    ' 
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the  accounte  which  haTe  reaclied  lis  iihiMBt  «3t^ 
elusive  attention  is  paid  to  their  relation' to  Pldlip^ 
and  to  this  all  their  other  political  chafadteriitiea 
are  regarded  as  subordinate.  '  > 

Demosthenes  was  bom  in  Olymp*  98.  4 ;  385; 
B.  C.^S  and  though  the  son  of  a  deserting  citizciii'^^, 
belonged  to  the  mass;  but  sparingly  enden^ 
with  personal  advantages  ^^  he  beeame  the  pupil  of 
Plato  ^^  and  was  first  incited  to  the  cultivation  <>f 
eloquence  by  Callistratus'  oration  on  the  subject  of 
Oropus'^^;  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Xsfienos, 
Isocrates^  and  the  actor  Satyrus  ^^  and  commands 
respect  and  admiration  by  his  persev^ering  efforts  to 
overcome  his  natural  infirmities^  and  to  vemdve  the 
impression  produced  by  his  first  pubUc  appearance, 
when  he  was  received  with  scorn  and  derision  ^^ 
He  was  not  indebted,  for  the  renown  he  acquired, 
to  the  bounty  of  nature  ^^  or  the  &vouir  of  oiicnm* 
stances,  but  to  the  inherent  strength  of  his  own 
will,  and  to  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  political 
sagacity  he  displayed.  The  effects  of  his  eio^ 
quence,  at  a  tme  when  the  sentiments  of  the  Atfae^- 
hians  were  &r  from  being  favourable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  the  respect  which  they  mani- 
fested for  his  great  and  distinguished  qualities,  are 


71  AccoidHig  to  Ps.  Plut.  9. 861.  <II.  847.  C.  Fr.  ed.) :  Corsini,  B6cfcb, 


Or.  8.  737,  sqq.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  it,  8.  6,  tq^.  A,  G.  Becker, 
Demoitheses  as  a  Stateaman.a]id  an  Orator,  1615. 

f*  Flttt.  t>emo8th.  6.  "  Plnt'ubi  tap. 

74  Cic.  Brat.  6l»    See  copioas  eiiationi  in  IMor,  746. 

w  Taylor,  747.  w  Taylor,  747.  754. 

""  Plut.  DemoBtfa.  7. 

7*  Witiioiit  leferaaee  to  the  satwral  impedtnMta^  tudi  aaatoimeritif ,  etc., 
wkieh  he  evereaoie,  he  never  becMM  an  ettteiBpenn  ipeitkci.  Plut 
,  Demosth.  8.  Compare  his  oit  trvvrirayfun  ap.  Plut.  ^>  6e  lifaerti  Edu- 
cand.  6. 20.  •  i 
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troly  warfdei^fiil.  Hb  enemies  hare  been  sedulous 
in'U&bkening'his  fam&,  and  amongst  other  things 
assoYted  that  he  condescended  to  accept  gold  from 
the  Persian  monarch  ^^  and  from  Alexander's 
treasurer  Harpalus  ^,  who  fled  to  Athens  in  Olymp. 
113^  3>;  326.  B.  C;  neither  of  which  accusa- 
tions was  ever  satisfactorily  proved^  whilst  the 
latter  was  warmly  contested  amongst  the  ancients 
themselves,  and  even  then  almost  refuted  ^K  But 
even  allowing  these  accusations  to  have  been  well- 
founded,  h»  political  sentiments,  namely,  his  hositi<> 
lity  to  Macedonia,  his  attachment  to  the  demo^ 
cracy  bf  his  native  city,  and  the  earnest  wish  to 
piFomote  unanimity  among  the  states  of  Greeee  ^, 
were  not  inspired  by  the  gold  of  Persia  or  by  the 
bribes  of  Hai|)alus;  nor  were  they  in  any  degree 
ineonsistent  with  the  policy  he  had  ever  advocated 
at  an  earlier  period.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  acc^ted  a  reward  for  the  patriotic 
sentiments  he  had  boldly  and  eloquently  uttered 
long  before,  he  would  indeed  possess  one  virtue 
less;  but  how  immeasurable  a  distance  would 
there  still  be  between  him,  the  representative  of 
his  country's  honour  and  independence,  and  those 
&Ise  traitors  who  accepted  bribes  for  delivering  it 
into  the  power  of  Philip  !  Demosthenes  was  ever 
guided  by  the  firm  conviction  that  it  required  all 
the  resolution  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks  to  check 
the  growing  ascendant  of  Philip ;  this  feeling  was 
neither  strengthened  by  gold,  nor  so  perverted  by 
it,  that  he  should  be  induced  to  do  for  money  that 


»  Plot.  DesMstb.  20}  MtMai.  in  CUiiph.  ^33}  Dinarch  (1)iiiI>tmosth.9. 
"*  PluU  Demotth.  25.  Cempve  the  throe  speechet  of  Um  reputed  Dinarchtis. 
«  Pau8.2.33.3. 
»  See  Or«t.  de  Pac.  61 ;  in  Phil.  3.  118 ;  de  Cotod.  259,  etc. 
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which  he  bad  solely  and  exclusively  done  from  an 
honest  zeal  in  the  cause  itself ;  and  lastly,  it  lost 
none  of  its  force  in  consequence  of  persecution  or 
humiliations,  such  as  he  experienced  on  his  embassy 
to  Philip®*,  In  political  consistency  he  was  far 
superior  to  Cicero,  and  the  effect  of  his  eamest- 
oess  was  never  impaired  by  the  effort  to  be  sar- 
castic, or  the  petty  vanity  of  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  his  audience  °* ;  whilst  even 
in  exile  and  adversity,  having  been  compelled  to 
fly  from  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  gold  of  Harpalus,  when  his 
heart  fondly  yearned  after  the  home  he  had  left  **, 
he  appears  by  far  less  pitiable^  than  the  miser- 
able and  spirit-broken  Roman. 

Lycurgus^,  who  was  as  disinterested  as  Aris- 
tides,  was  unequalled  as  an  admmistrator  of  the 
finances  of  the  state ;  for  at  a  time  when  the  public 
t]*easure  was  squandered  with  reckless  prodigality 
he  found  means  to  realize  a  surplus™,  on  which  ac- 
count the  people,  who  always  judged  more  cor- 
rectly of  good  than  of  bad  men,  repeatedly  confided 
to  him  the  important  office  of  public  treasurer  (rA/t/a* 
Tfj9  K0Lvfi9  'n-poo'6Bov  ^).  His  scutimeuts  towards 
Macedonia,  may  be  collected  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  sent  with  Demosthenes^  to  rouse  the 
Peloponnesians  against  Philip,  from  his  accusation 

• 

"^  See  the  cutting  descriptioo  in  iEschin.  de  Falsi  Legat.  219  :  fOiyytrai 
r6  Oiipiov  rovro  vpooiuiov  aKorttpov  rt  xai  rtQvtiKb^  ^aXi^  xal  fkuspiof — 
i^ai^vriQ  laiyiioi  Kai  iifiwopfiOfi,  rtXtVT&v  Bk  UvliTTti  Ik  rov  X^yov. 

^  Compare,  on  the  other  nand,  the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  his  leal  to  outvie 
Clodius  in  obscene  jeets,  Epiat.  ad  Attic.  1. 16. 

■>  Plut.  Demosth.  28. 

*•  See  the  beautiful  passage  Epist.  1473. 15,  sqq. 

*7  Comp.  Taylor,  Frcfat.  ad  Lye.  ap.  Reiske,  Or.  Gr.  4.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Xjr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  812,  sqq. 

•*  See  the  psephism,  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  385. 

"•  Ps.  Plat,  ubi  sup.  346.  ^  Ps.  Plat,  uhi  sup.  347. 
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of  Ljsicles,  one  of  the  generals  at  Chceronea  ^\  as 
well  B&  of  the  cowardly  ^  Leocrates^  the  jintlfiea- 
tioft  of  his  conduct^  which  he  was  afterwards  con^- 
petted  to  ofier  to  Demades  ^\  and  the  demand  of 
Alexander^  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  hitn^ 
tt^ether  with  Demosthenes  and  the  other  orators^. 
The  purity  of  his  mind  was  reflected  in  the  lucid 
clearness  of  his  eloquence^  which,  disdaining  the 
meretricioas  artifices  of  the  sycophants^,  calmly 
and  steadily  pursued  the  exposition  of  the  subject^ 
and  enriched  it  with  sentiments  of  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  patriotism. 

Hyperides^,  appointed  by  the  Areopagus  to 
replace  iEschines  in  the  affair  of  the  Delian 
temple  ^  is,  it  is  true,  named  amongst  the  accusers 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Harpalua,  to  whose 
gold  he  was  said  to  have  been  inaccessible^;  but 
he  was  in  reality  opposed  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
had  received  a  portion  of  the  Persian  gold  which 
Ephialtes  brought  to  Athens  ^ ;  he  denoimced  the 
abject  Philocrates  ^^,  accompanied  Demosthenes 
to  Thebes  ^^S  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Chssronea  proposed  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  by  restoring  their  legal  rights  to  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them,  and  by  converting  the 


»»  Diodor.  16.  88. 

**  Lye.  in  Leocr.  184 :  5rc  fi&voc  r-iav  oKktav  iroKiT&v  oh  Koiviiv^  dXX* 
idkuv  n)v  otitTffpiav  kZ^riprttf. 

^  Hwpoerat.  dwofiArrig,    Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  690. 

^  Plut.  D^iiuwth.  23. 

**  8e«LjctirguB  himself,  in  Leocr.  240:  ly«#  ftdy  oiv —-AwoSawKa  rbr 

vodyuaroc  oif^kv  Kartiyopritra^.    Conf.  p.  144. 
M  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  856,  sqq. ;  Rahnken,  HUt.  Cr.  68,  sqq, 
w  Pu  Pint.  Vtt  Dec.  Oial.  9.  877. 
M  Ibid.  373.  ^  Ibid,  ubi  sup. 

>«>  Demosth.  de  FaltA  Legat  376. 17. 
1^1  Demosth*  deCoron.  291.6. 

VOL.  II.  «  h 
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Metoeci  into  citizens,  and  the  slaves  into  Metoeci  ^^. 
He  subsequently  rose  against  Alexander,  and  pro- 
bably pronounced  the  speech  against  him  which  has 
reached  us  with  the  name  of  Demosthenes  attached 
to  it^*^';  he  was  one  of  the  orators  whom  Alex- 
ander required  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  **^.  After 
the  death  of  that  monarch  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Lamian  war^^,  on  which  account 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  Antipater,  who  caused 
him  to  be  barbarously  executed  ^'^. 

Polyeuctus  *^,  the  Sphettian,  a  friend  of  De- 
mosthenes *^,  and  an  admirer  of  the  vigorous  con- 
ciseness of  Phocion's  eloquence  ^^,  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  war  against  Philip  "** ;  he  like- 
wise accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus "S  and  during  his  exile  was  sent  on  a  similar 
errand  into  Arcadia  "*. 

Diophantus,  a  distinguished  orator  ^^^  was  the 
friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  witness  against 
iEschines"*,  Olymp.  107.  1  ;  352.  B.  C. ;  he  pro- 
posed  the  institution  of  a  festival  out  of  gratitude 
to  the  gods  who  had  prevented  Philip  from  effect- 
ing a  passage  through  the  defile  of  Thermopylae  "^ 
It  is  probably  to  him  that  Aristotle  alludes,  in  his 


iM  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  2.  803.  27,  sqq.  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  374. 
Conf.  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  164.  170,  and  Taylor,  ibid. 

i«  See  Argum.  203.  ^^  Plut.  Demosth.  23. 

1^  Plat  Phoc.  23  ;  Justin.  13.  5 ;  Ps.  Plut.  9.  377.  In  Stobsus,  Senn. 
123.  p.  618.  Orl.  A  fragment  of  a  funeral  oration  is  attributed  to  Hyperidea ; 
with  what  justice  I  know  not. 

i<»  Plut  Demosth.  28 ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat  9.  376. 

107  Rahnken,  Hist  Or.  80. 

««•  Ps.  Plut  Vit  Dec.  Orat  R.9.  359. 

>«  Plut  Phoc.  6 ;  Demosth.  10.  »»•  Plut.  Phoc.  9. 

>"  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 129. 18;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  9.  349. 

"»  Ps.  Plut  ubi  sup. 

II*  Demosth.  de  Fafsft  Legat  436.  13 ;  adv.  Lept  498. 26. 

>i«  Demosth.  de  Falsi  Legat.  403.  11. 

>>>  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  368.  6  ;  Ulpian,  93.  ed.  Wess. 
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observations  on  a  law  relative  to  public  slaves  "^ 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  leader  of  a  corps  of  mer- 
cenaries in  the  pay  of  the  iEg}^tian  chieftain 
Nectanebus  "^. 

Hegesippus^  generally  called  Crobylus  by  iEschi- 
nes  and  the  grammarians  ^^^  was  in  all  probability 
the  author  of  the  speech  on  Halonnesus  "* ;  he 
accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the  Peloponnesus  ^, 
and  incurred  the  violent  aversion  of  Philip  "^ 

Moerocles  was  by  no  means  undistinguished  as 
an  orator***,  but  he  was  an  enemy  to  Lycurgus, 
whose  children  he  persecuted  "^  and  also  deserved 
censure  in  other  respects  ^^;  he  perhaps  embezzled 
the  public  monies  ^^,  and  even  allowing  the  charge 
to  have  been  well  founded,  it  was  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  have  been  accused  by 
Eubulus**^,  whose  delinquencies  in  this  respect 
were  so  notorious;  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  party 
he  was  demanded  of  the  Athenians  by  Alexander**^. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  of  inferior 
importance :  Callisthenes,  who,  when  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  Phocis  arrived,  urged  the  Athe- 
nians to  prepare  for  war  ^^,  and  belonged  to  those 
whom  Alexander  requested  to  be  delivered  up  ^^ ; 
Democrates,  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Philip 
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*(•  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  4. 13.  "^  Diodor.  16.  47. 

"'  Harpocr.*Hyi|0'cirir. 

">  See  Argaro.  p.  75.  76.  According  to  the  Etyin.  M.  *Hyifff&irir.  the 
seventh  Philippic  (now  the  lecond)  was  also  considered  his  work. 

i»  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  129. 

<>*  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat.  447.  9,  sqq. 

>"  Harpocr.  MocpocX^c  —  t&v  vap'  'A0f|vatoic  o^«  ifavmc  iroXc- 
rciKraulvwy. 

■»  Demosth.  Epist.  1478. 15. 

i*«  Photius,  MvpogXfjc-^&y  rap<l  'AOrivalotc  oh  coXwc  iroXircvva^lvkrv. 
But  I  regard  the  KoKSt^  with  suspicion  (corop.  the  ohK  A^vm^  in  Harpocr.). 

i»  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legat.  436.  6.  ^^  Demosth.  ubi  sap. 

^^  Plut.  Demosth.  23.  '^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  238.  5. 

>**  Plat.  Demosth.  23.  *^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  235.  IB. 

Hh2 
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Metoeci  into  citizens,  and  the  slaves  into  Mf 
He  subsequently  rose  against  Alexander  g 
bably  pronounced  the  speech  against  ^  ^  p» 


^      ^      >4 


reached  us  with  the  name  of  Demos^'-g  ^  ^     c^ 

to  it*°';  he  was  one  of  the  oraf  ^  "^  &-    •" 

ander  required  to  be  delivered  v ^  ^  \  'H 

the  death  of  that  monarch  \kf%^  ^  c^^  'w* 

moters  of  the  Lamian  war  ^  "^  r  .'^^4  %    /■ 

he  incurred  the  hostiUty  c|,  ^  ^  ^^  ^-  .•  j   •*" 

him  to  be  barbarously  ^^^f  %%  ^^  <-   >;,  '  • 

Polyeuctus^^  the  %^%%%:1^  Vv  '^    ' 

mosthenes'*,  and  ar  ||j  ^  1^  &;  >/.  t 
ciseness  of  Phocior'^  |   '^  ^  *  -  •*  ^ 


ex- 


promoters  of  the  i|  ^ 
wise  accompani'i  1%^ 
sus  "^  and  duy  1;  ^ ' 
errand  into  /  i  .*4esiaus  against 

Diophar^  '  -^^^  sold  both  his  con- 

friend  of  -^d  voice  "*  to  the  Macedo- 

^schir  -*^  became  one  of  the  chief  authors 

posed  *'^  ^^  Athenians  and  the  Greeks  in 

J.Q  t>         and  more  particularly  to  the  Phocians. 
in^     ^Dulus,  the  Anaphlystian  ^**,  who  must  not  be 
T  ^jifo^nded  with  a  Probalisian  ^^  and  a  Cyprian  of 
^Q  s^me  name***,  was  a  Poristes,  outvying  in 

i«  Demoith.  nbi  sup.  291.  7.  Plutarch,  Precept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9. 
206.  say»,  respecting  him :  <iva/3aiv«v  yXv  ydp  dc  ij«acXi|<r(av  l0i|,  KoBawtp 
1^  ir6Xt/Q,  iiucpbv  caxvccv  cat  /ytcya  ^voav. 

«»  Demosth.  de  FalB&  Legal.  433.  6.  «»  ^Ewhia.  in  Tim.  86,  saq. 

»»*  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  9.  371.  373. 

»>»  Plut  Demosth.  23.    Compare  Demosth.  Epist.  1482.  6. 

>»  Plut.  ubi  sup.  137  «  71,  n.  96. 

>»  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  860,  sqq. 

«»  Demosth.  de  FalsA  Legal.  428.  6.  24.  343,  sqq. 

»«  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  438.  23. 

>«>  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  406. 16. 

"•  See  Ruhnken.  Hist.  Cr.  65.  sqq.    Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  242. 

'«  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Ne«r.  1361. 20. 

>♦*  Demosth.  de  Coron.  249. 13. 
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nty  aft  \\^s  predecessors  ***,  and  was  indebted 
5>  '^  influence  he  possessed  to  infamous  cabals 


^    ^   ;a  ^'^'"g  propositions ;  amongst  other  things 

%>  ^U  "^^  ^  ^^^*  every  one  should  be  put  to  death 

^ ^^  '^.  \ir  commend  the  Theoricon  to  be  applied 

'^  ^  ^   '-^  ^  the  war  ^^ ;  he  was  moreover  stig- 

-j^  o^'S  on**';  still  he  was  an  influential 

'^^  *^  ^  ^oposed  Demosthenes  by  sup- 

\  t^  ^^^^  '^schines,  whose  hostility  to 


%      ^^'^^ 


e^  *?!»         Q-»  ^  %  '^^^^^  ^^d   once  been  his 

,^*^         ^  ^^Z*"^'  '^•^  ^™  ^"  drawing  up  the 

'  t  %.'K^      '^  "^  *  bassy  to  the  Pelopon- 

;  ''^.  ^'  '^osen  ambassador  to 

";;-  ''*  .ne  ***,  and  accord- 

.i^uenians  to  make  peace 
^pported  iEschines  when  he  was 
malversation  during  his  embassy^  and 
.iiiefly  through  him  that  he  was  acquitted***, 
x'hilocrates,  who  as  much  surpassed  ^  Eubulus 
in  infamy  as  Hyperbolus  once  had  surpassed  Cleon, 
advised  the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Philip  at 
the  very  time  he  was  besieging  Amphipolis  ^ ;  he 
afterwards  exceeded  in  effrontery  all  the  accom- 
plices of  his  treasons,  and  all  who  participated  with 
him  in  the  bribes  of  Philip  ^'^.     He  and  iEschines 
settled  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  in  so  doing 

*^  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocr.  Bv^ovXoc.  *^  Ruhnk.  66. 

1^  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  4. 166,  £. 

'^  Demostb.  in  Mid.  580.  24  ;  581.  7.  >«  Ruhnk.  65. 

>»  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legal.  438.  2.3. 

■&■  Demosth.  de  Coron:  235.  17. 

>«<  Demosth.  de  Fals^  Legal.  435.  4. 

»*»  Demosth.  de  Coron.  232. 14.  »*  Ruhnk.  65. 

^*^  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legal.  405.  11 :  riva  rdv  Iv  ry  troXii  friffair'  dy 
fi^fKvpwraTov  c7vai  koX  irXcierri^f  dXtywpiac  kox  dvaiddag  ftiffTov ;  c.  r.  X. 
Conf.  in  AHstog.  1.  783.  21,  sqq. 

*M  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Halonn.  1.  82.  23  :  83.  2. 

^»  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legal.  375.  17 ;  405.  14  ;  Argum.  Oral,  de  Pac. 
56.  19.  20. 
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committed  fraud  to  secure  certain  advantages  to 
Philip  ^^.  It  was  notorious  that  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  perfidy  with  estates  in  Phocis,  Olynthian 
prisoners  *^,  etc. ;  he  himself  boasted  of  it  *^,  and 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  luxury,  bought  courtesans, 
etc  *^\  He  was  the  first  who  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  treachery,  and  upon  an  eisangelia  being  laid 
against  him  ^^  he  fled  from  Athens. 

Aristodemus,  the  tragic  actor  *^%  the  first  citi- 
zen who  recommended  peace  and  friendship  with 
Philip  *^*,  and  his  accomplice  Neoptolemus  *^,  may 
here  be  classed  together  with  Philocrates,  although 
they  cannot  be  strictly  enumerated  amongst  the 
orators. 

Demades  *^,  originally  a  ferryman  ^^,  became  an 
orator  without  any  regular  instruction  whatever** ; 
he  possessed  distinguished  powers  as  an  extem- 
porary speaker,  and  frequently  overcame  Demos- 
thenes*^ whom  he  opposed  in  the  Olynthian  affair  *^^ 
and  was,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  *^*,  rewarded 
by  Philip,  with  land  in  Boeotia;  but  he  did  not 
attain  the  zenith  of  demagogy  till  the  time  of 
Antipater,  and  his  abandoned  character  must 
therefore  be  described  afterwards. 

Stratocles,  who,  after  the  time  of  Demades, 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the 

*M  iEschin.  in  Timocr.  170;  Demosth.  de  Falsi  Legat  356.  14,  sqq. ; 
395.  25,  sqq.  *^  Demosth.  de  Falsi  Legal.  386.  2,  sqq.^;  440.  4.  sqq. 

»»  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  377.  17. 

i<t  iEschin.  de  Falsi  Legat.  232  ;  Demosth.  de  Falsi  Legat  232 ;  Plut. 
de  Gamilit.  8.  30 ;  de  Fato,  6.  368. 

*«  ^scbin.  in  Ctesiph.  470.    Conf.  $  76.  n.  94. 

>«  Demosth.  de  Falsi  Legat.  418.  8. 

>•«  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  344.  21 ;  371.  15;  de  Coron.  232.  7. 

*<»  Demosth.  de  Pac.  58.  15  ;  de  Falsi  Legat.  442.  29. 

^*  Conf.  Hauptmann  de  Demade  ap.  Reiske,  Or.  Gr.  4.  243,  sqq.; 
Ruhnken,  Hist.  Cr.  71,  sqq. ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harles  2.  868,  sqq. 

1*'  Suidas,  ^tifi.  *^  Sezt.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  67.  B. 

>"  Plut.  Demosth.  9.  10.  '^  Suidas,  Ariii,  *t*  Suidas,  Aiiti, 
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time,  was  even  at  this  period  renowned  as  a  skilful 
rhetorician  "*. 

Subordinate  members  of  the  same  party  were 
Hegemon,  who,  besides  his  accessibility  to  bribery  "% 
was  notorious  for  his  sycophancy  ^^* ;  Cephiso- 
phon  who  supported  Philocrates  *^*,  and  afterwards 
joined  iEschines  in  opposing  Ctesiphon  "^ ;  Phry- 
non  who,  when  peace  was  concluded  with  Philip, 
was  a  party  to  the  frauds  of  iEschines  and  Philo- 
crates "^. 

Amongst  those  who  arrived  at  eminence  with- 
out any  immediate  connection  with  the  Macedo- 
nian quarrels  were  Leptines,  an  honourable  man 
upon  the  whole,  but  whose  proposal  for  abolishing 
every  sort  of  exemption  from  public  obligations 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  commonwealth. 
He  as  well  as  the  following  orators  are  known 
to  us  from  the  speeches  which  Demosthenes  made 
against  them :  Androtion  "®,  who  had  attained  cele- 
brity before  the  age  of  PhiUp,  was  esteemed  for  his 
remarkable  eloquence,  and  who  during  the  social 
war  was  ambassador  to  Mausolus;  Timocrates,  the 
author  of  a  law  relating  to  securities  in  the  case 
of  public  debtors,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
the  constitution ;  Aristocrates,  whose  protection  of 
C  haridemus  of  Oreos  had  material  influence  upon 
the  political  importance  of  Athens  on  the  Cherso- 
nesus;  Aristogiton  a  coward  and  a  sycophant '^^, 


*^*  DemoBih.  in  Pantcnet.  (about  Olymp.  108.  3) :  SrparocXci,  r^  irc0a- 
vtordrtfi  travTiav  &v9pw7ru»v  cai  vovtiporaTiOm 

"3  Ps.  iEschin.  EpUt  12.  696.  "♦  Ruhnk.  H.  Cr.  76. 

m  Demosth.  de  Coroo.  232. 14.  "<  Demosth.  ubi  >up.  244.  4. 

*^  Demosth.  de  Fals&  JLegat.  400.  14 ;  niapbc  ^pvvwvj  Demosth.  ubi  sup. 
412.  25. 

'''*  See  above,  $  71.  n.  130,  sqq. ;  Taylor,  Prnf.  Demosth.  in  Androt. 

'^  Plut.  Pboc.  10 ;  Taylor,  Introduction  to  Demosth.  in  Aristog. 
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whose  conduct  was  so  flagitious  that  Lycurgus 
and  Demosthenes  arose  as  his  accusers^  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  to  punishment  as  an  Atimos, 
which  was  again  attempted  by  Dinarchus^  in 
Olymp,  113.  3. 

3.   THE  OTHER  STATES. 

§  78.  The  pubUc  system  in  these  was  likewise 
determined  and  agitated  by  their  relation  to  Philip^ 
as  well  as  by  the  restless  spirit  of  contention  and 
conquest^  which  embroiled  them  in  continual  hos- 
tilities with  the  neighbouring  states.  But  we  are  un- 
fortunately almost  destitute  of  information  respect- 
ing Argos,  Achaia,  Locris^  iEtolia,  Acarnania^  and, 
if  we  except  its  relation  to  Syracuse,  we  may  add 
Corinth  ^ ;  of  Thebes  little  more  is  known  than  is 
contained  in  the  accounts  of  its  campaigns  against 
the  Phocians,  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  its 
brave  and  able-bodied  citizens  went  forth  as  mer- 
cenaries,  whilst  traitors,  like  the  infamous  Timo- 
laus  ^,  remained  at  home  and  revelled  on  Macedo- 
nian gold ;  the  sacred  band,  however,  displayed 
its  com-age  and  strength  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  \  The  annals  of  many  states  are  one 
uninterrupted  record  of  civil  warfare,  party  feuds, 
and  treachery,  as  for,  instance,  those  of  Sicyon*, 
Phlius  ^  Thasus,  to  which  Philip  brought  back  the 
fugitives  ^  Olynthus  and  the  surrounding   Thra- 


*  Plut  Timol.  5»  calls  the  constitution  of  that  time  democracy ;  but  the  word 
democracy  there  expresses  the  general  opposition  to  tyranny.  Cap.  3,  Timo- 
leon  is  appointed  general  by  the  people  ;  but  the  council  conducts  the  affair. 

*  Deroosth.  de  Coron.  241.  26  ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  10.  436.  B. 
'  Plot.  Alex.  9 ;  conf.  Diodor.  16.  86. 

*  Plut.  Arat.  2  ;  compare  above,  $  76.  n.  103—106. 
^  Dcmostli.  de  Synt.  175.  26. 

*  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Halon.  80.  12  and  Schol. 
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cian  states,  thirty-two  of  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, were  within  the  space  of  a  year  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  Megara,  whose  citi- 
zens were  moreover  despised  for  their  worthless 
and  degraded  qualities  ^.  Perilaus  was  then  in  the 
pay  of  Philip  \  There  is  unfortunately  reason  to 
conjecture  that  even  those,  concerning  which 
no  accounts  have  reached  us,  were  equally  defi- 
cient in  legal  order  and  welfare  ;  exact  particulars 
respecting  them  would,  in  all  probability,  only 
swell  the  gloomier  records  of  history ;  still  we  can- 
not help  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
pompus,  who  can  hardly  have  judged  of  this 
iniquitous  period  more  severely  than  it  deserved. 

1.  SPARTA. 

The  diminution  of  the  population,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  numbers  of  the  regular  citizens,  and 
the  degeneration  of  the  national .  character,  in- 
creased with  equal  rapidity.  The  Spartan  policy 
was  too  uninventive  to  devise  expedients  for  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  former  evil ;  and  even 
had  any  systematic  attempts  been  made  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
unattended  with  success,  as  nature  herself  seemed 
to  have  decreed  the  downfal  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Endeavours  were  indeed  made  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  to  keep  up 
some  outward  regard  for  legal  forms  and  observ- 
ances; but  the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  for  suspending  for  that  day^, 

^  Ps.  Demosth.  in  N«aer.  1357:  — ol  Mtyapti^  AviXivOipoi  Kai  ftiKpO" 
\6yoi.  Diogenes  would  rather  have  been  the  ram  (tpiS^)  than  the  son  (vU^) 
of  a  Megarian  ;  iEl.  V.  H.  12.  56 ;  conf.  Plut.  Dion  17,  on  the  ostentatious 
pride  of  the  Megarian  dynast  Ptoiodorus. 

*  Demosth.  de  Coron.  242.  2.  »  Plut.  Ages.  30. 
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the  operation  of  the  law,  directing  Atimia  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  wretched  shifts,  which,  though 
they  may  enable  those  who  adopt  them,  to  infringe 
the  laws  with  some  appearance  of  decency,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  preserving  a  regard  for  their 
real  tenor  and  spirit ;  but  the  joy  which  the  Spar- 
tans endeavoured  to  express  in  their  countenances, 
when  the  dreadful  intelligence  reached  them,  must 
either  be  looked  upon  as  a  flimsy  veil  assumed  to 
hide  their  real  anguish  and  terror,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  most  hopeless  blindness  and  infa- 
tuation *°.  On  the  other  hand  they  gave  vent  to 
their  natural  feelings  after  the  tearless  battle ". 
Epaminondas'  first  incursion  into  the  Peloponnesus 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  political  edifice.' 
Sparta  called  the  Perioeci  and  Helots  to  arms;  a 
thousand  of  the  latter  had  a  short  time  before  been 
enfranchised";  and  now  six  thousand  of  them 
were  summoned  to  perform  service  " :  but  several 
communities  of  Perioeci**,  as  well  as  large  bodies 
of  Helots,  and  probably  all  the  former  Messenians 
joined  the  Theban  standard  **.  The  Periceci  were, 
with  the  help  of  the  troops  sent  by  Dionysius*^ 
soon  reduced  to  submission ;  but  the  fair  pastures 
of  Messenia  and  thousands  of  able-bodied  labourers 
were  for  ever  lost  to  Sparta,  whilst  from  the  latter 

>»  Ibid.  29  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4. 16.  "  Plut.  Ages.  33. 

»•  Diud.  15.  65.  "  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  6.  27—29. 

^*  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  2.  2  :  dvoffravruv  fuv  iroWdv  irtptoiKiav,  dvoffrav' 
Twv  Bk  irdvrutv  ruv  EXKdirutv,    Conf.  Plut.  Ages.  32. 

*'  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  32:  rtvig  rStv  TrtptoiKiov ',  according  to  Diodor. 
15.  64 :  Sellasia  and  Carys. 

»•  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  28;  conf.  Polyasn.  1.  41.  4.  The  strange  ttoty 
in  VitniviuSp  1.  1.  who  deduces  the  use  of  the  Caryatides  in  art  from  the 
subjugation  of  the  virtrins  of  Carys»  cannot  be  referred  to  this  period,  for 
Clearchus  the  leader  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
already  had  Caryatides  engraved  on  the  seal  of  his  ring,  Plut.  Artax.  18. 
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sprang  a  hostile  race,  who  became  a  constant 
source  of  inquietude  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tier ;  though  the  only  effect  of  this  may  have  been 
to  compel  them  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to 
resist  their  incursions,  and  Sparta  was  probably 
very  soon  secured  against  attacks  from  without, 
still  the  restoration  of  peace  in  her  provinces 
brought  with  it  no  moral  and  political  regenera- 
tion. Whilst  this  general  and  radical  decay  was 
accelerated  by  the  circumstance,  that  so  many  of 
the  Spartans  had  quitted  their  country,  and  entered 
the  service  of  foreign  masters  as  mercenaries.  In 
the  time  of  Aristotle  Sparta  had  but  a  thousand 
citizens  *^,  two-fifths  of  the  estates  were  in  the 
hands  of  females*®,  whose  licentiousness  daily 
increased  *^,  whilst  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
till  their  lands  themselves  ^. 

2.  MESSENIA. 

There  was,  probably,  as  little  of  the  true  spirit 
of  citizenship  amongst  the  enfranchised  Helots,  as 
amongst  their  kinsmen  who  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  foreign  countries. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Messenians  were, 
till  a  very  late  date,  remarked  as  having  preserved  • 
the  Doric  language  in  its  greatest  purity  and  per- 
fection-^  By  a  steady  and  consistent  adherence 
to  their  natural  policy  of  opposing  Sparta,  their 
constitution  might  have  become  consolidated  and 
secured;  but  violence  and  intemperance  soon 
disjointed  and  unhinged  it;   the   Messenians  in- 

"  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  11. 

>*  Conf.  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  10.  11 ;  Schneider,  p.  124. 

>»  Arist.  ubi  sup.  »  Arist  Pol.  2.  5.  11. 

«>  Paus.  4.  27.  5. 
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clined  towards  Philip  ",  and  fell  under  the  tyranny 
of  Philiades^  which,  however,  never  became  firmly 
established,  and  did  not  survive  till  the  end  of 
this  period,  for  the  expelled  sons  of  Philiades  were 
restored  to  their  country  by  Alexander  the  son  of 
Philip  ". 

3.  ARCADIA. 

A  year  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Megalopolis  deserted  it,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  habitations;  but,  with  the 
help  of  Athens,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
common  capital**.  The  subsequent  relation  of 
the  Megalopolitans  to  the  Tegeatae,  Mantineans, 
Orchomenians,  etc.  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  originally  intended; 
mention  still  occurs  of  the  Murioi^,  but  as  the 
united  town  still  continued  to  exist,  in  spite  of  the 
assaults  of  the  Spartans,  who  during  the  sacred  war 
particularly  endeavoured  to  subjugate  Arcadia*^, 
it  prevailed  ovei*  all  the  other  communities ;  in  the 
age  of  Philip,  Megalopolis  alone  is  spoken  of^. 
But  after  the  spoliation  of  the  Olympic  sanctuary, 
Arcadia  lost  the  manly  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
the  mountain  character^  and  was  unable  to  offer 
any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  Sparta; 
a  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  alliance  with 
Thebes,  like  that  between  Thebes  and  Messenia 

»  Paus.  4.  28.  2. 

^  Demosth.  Megalop.  212.  26.  de  Coron.  324.  12;  Argum.  Demosth. 
de  Feed.  Alex.  211. 

^  Diodor.  15.  94.  ^  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legal.  344. 13 ;  403.  10. 

«  Paus.  8.  27.  7. 

"  Herea,  which  is  mentioned  in  Aristotle  Pol.  5.  2.  9.  as  having  introduced 
the  custom  of  appointing  its  magistrates  by  election,  instead  of  by  lot,  was 
probably  still  unimportant. 
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was  kept  up,  and  amongst  the  evil  fruits  which 
sprang  from  it  was  an  understanding  between  cer- 
tain chiefs  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  Amongst  these 
are  recorded  Cercidas  and  Hieronymus  *®,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  seems  to  have  been  called  one  of 
the  legislators  of  the  Arcadians  ^,  unless  the  state- 
ment perhaps  applies  to  a  Cercidas  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  Aratus  ^ ;  Hieronymus  was  attacked  as  a 
partisan  of  Philip  by  iEschines,  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  during  his  mission  to  Megalopolis, 
and  whilst  he  was  still  faithftil  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  '^ 

4.  ELIS. 

Whilst  the  people  were  still  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  Triphylia**,  they  became  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  discord,  which  Philip  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  foment  ^\  Its  outbreak  was  fearful : 
the  bloodshed  and  calamities**  of  the  Eleans  be- 
came  proverbial  ^.  The  democracy  was  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  this  period  ^. 

5.  EUBOEA. 

During  the  dependence  of  Euboea  upon  Thebes, 
the  various  states  of  the  island  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  federal  relations  with  one  another,  and 
to  have  established  a  joint  council,  called  the  Eu- 
boean  Synedrion ''^.  Eretria  and  Oreus  were  the 
leading  states  of  the  confederacy ;  Chalcis  was  of 


**  Pemostbu  de  Falsi  Legal.  324.  9.  ^  See  above,  §  73.  d.  60. 

»  Polyb.  2.  48.  ^  Demosth.  de  Falslk  Legal.  344. 14. 

**  Demosth.  Megalop.  206.  5.  ^  Paus.  6.  4.  5 ;  Diod.  16.  63. 

'«  Dem.  de  Falsi  Legal.  424.  22 :  rdc  iv  'HXi^i  <T<^aydi,  in  Phil.  4. 133. 29. 

••  Td  'HXeta  ivvrvxhyMrar  Himer.  26,  Wernsd. 

*>  Dem.  de  Falsi.  Legal.  435. 18. 

^  Tb  KoXavfiivov  "EifpotKhv  ffvMpiov,  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  466. 
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less  importance.  A  short  time  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Athenian  social  war,  Olymp.  105. 
3 ;  358.  B.  C.^  a  party  was  formed  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  being  in  the  Theban  in- 
terest; the  latter  sent  to  Thebes  for  help,  whilst 
the  former  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Timotheus,  sent  them  succours  ^. 
The  war  which  ensued  was  of  the  most  destructive 
character,  but  was  soon  terminated  by  a  conven- 
tion ^,  whereupon  the  Boeotians  and  Thebans  eva- 
cuated the  island^.  About  five  years  afterwards, 
Olymp.  106.  4;  353.  B.  C.*^  Philip  began  his 
intrigues,  to  frustrate  which,  Plutarch,  tyrant  of 
Eretria,  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Phocion  was  sent  with  an  army 
under  his  command  to  Euboea,  and  conquered  in 
the  battle  of  Tamynae  **.  Plutarch  himself  was  soon 
afterward  expelled  for  having  plotted  against  the 
Athenians*'.  The  important  consequences  of  Phi- 
lip's interference  daily  became  more  apparent**, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  supplies  of  men  and  money 
which  were  furnished  by  him,  there  arose  dynasts 
in  Eretria  and  Oreus**.  Those  of  Eretria  were 
Clitarchus,  Automedon,  Hipparchus  *^,  and  Sosis- 
tratus*^;  in  Oreus,  Philistides,  Socrates*®,  Chari- 
genes*®,  etc.     Clitarchus  was,  however,  driven  out 

*•  Demosth.  de  Chenon.  108. 10. 

*  ^8ch.  in  Ctesiph.  479,  represenU  the  Athenians  as  having  been  victori- 
ous.    The  Thebans  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  island,  v^dffirov^oc. 

^  Diod.  16.  7  ;  compare  above.  $  76.  n.  27. 

<>  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  2.  62.  109  :  compare  Bockh.  ub.  d.  Zeitverh.  d.  De- 
mosth.  R.  g.  Mid.  in  Berl.  Abh.  1818,  1819.  Hist.  Fhilol.  CI.  p.  82.  sqq. 

**  Plut.  Phoc.  11—13;  Demosth.  in  Mid.  567,  sqq.;  ^sch.  in  Ctesiph. 
480.  «  Plut.  Phoc.  11—13 ;  conf.  Bockh.  2.  110.  n.  376. 

**  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 113.  24,  sqq.  «  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 116.  2. 

«  Dem.  in  Phil.  3.  126. 17.  sqq.,  128.  6. 

^  Dem.  de  Coron.  324.  17. 

♦»  Dem.  in  Phil.  3.  126.  2,  sqq. ;  Strab.  10.  445. 

*»  iEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  495. 
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by  Phocion,  Olymp.  109.  4;  341.  B.  C.^,  and 
Philistides  was  about  the  same  time  *^  expelled  by 
a  body  of  Athenians,  Megarians,  and  Chalcidians ; 
some  free  states  of  Euboea  sent  soldiers  to  the  bat* 
tie  of  Chseronea. 

6.  PHOCIS. 

The  ancient  enmity  between  Phocis  and  Delphi 
still  prevailed.  But  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  Thebes  or  Delphi  was  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  quarrel  respecting  an  heiress, 
which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  eruption  of  the 
sacred  war  **.  The  hostile  parties  were  respectively 
headed  by  Euthycrates,  the  father  of  Onomarchus, 
and  Mnaseus,  the  father  of  Mneson  ".  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Delphi  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
causing  the  revengeful  decree  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  Phocis,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
Thebes.  Other  motives  than  the  mere  desire  of 
obtaining  spoil,  must  have  animated  the  Phocians 
when  they  took  possession  of  Delphi,  under  the 
conmiand  of  Philomelus,  Olymp.  105.  4 ;  357. 
B.  C  ^,  the  slaughter  of  the  Thracidae  **,  their  wild 
design  of  murdering  all  the  Delphians  and  de- 
stroying the  town,  .which  Archidamus  of  Sparta  ^ 
prevented  them  from  executing,  and  lastly,  the 
oppression  which  they  made  the  Delphians  suffer. 


M  Diod.  16.  14,  and  Wessel.;  conf.  Bockh,  2.  111.  n.  378;  lee  above, 
$  76.  n.  120. 

**  Steph.  Byz.  'QpidQ,  from  Charax  Chron.  «*  See  $  76.  n.  48.  49. 

**  Arist.  Pol.  5.  3.  3.  This  Oaomarchua  was  not  the  same  person  who  was 
afterwards  a  general :  this  one  and  his  brother  were  the  sons  of  Theotimus, 
Pans.  10.  2.  I.  Diod.  16.  38,  mentions  a  Mnaseas  who  was  afterwards  guar- 
dian to  the  youthful  Phaliecus ;  waa  this  one  and  the  same  person  with  the 
Mnaseas  alluded  to  above,  to  whose  party  Philomelus,  etc.,  belonged  ? 

*♦  Pans.  10.  2.  2.  »  Diod.  16.  24. 

*•  Paus.  3.  10, 5. 
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»  '  ■  - 

are.  pfoofs  of  inreterato  and  ipaplacable  hi^tred^L 
The  supreme  power  in  Pbocis  and  Delphi  vrqp 
successively  held  by  the  brothers  Philouiikeliw, 
Onomarchus  and  Phayllus^;  then  by  Mnasq^ 
the  guardian  of  Phalaecus,  the  son  of  0|iO|n«r<- 
chus  ^ ;  after  which  it  devolved  for  some  time  to 
three  captains,  and  lastly  to  Phalascus^.  It  is 
probable  that  the  form  of  this  supreme  authority, 
which  is  merely  called  dynasty  by  the  ancient 
writers  ^S  was  Strategia.  The  consequences  of 
the  war  occasioned  the  temporary  dissolution  of 
the  Phocian  state,  but  it  is  again  mentioned  at  a 
later  date  ^. 

7.  THESSALY. 

Pherae  and  Larissa  were  still  at  enmity  with 
each  other ;  the  former  was  subject  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  lasonidae,  the  latter  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Aleuadae.  The  Aleuadae  united  themselves  to 
Thebes  and  Philip^',  the  Pheraeans  to  Phocis. 
Those  amongst  the  former  who  were  in  the  Mace- 
donian interest,  consequently  in  the  language  of 
Demosthenes,  traitors,  were  Eudicus,  Simus^,  Dao- 
chus,  Cineas,  and  Thrasydaeus  ^.  Philip  marched 
to  their  assistance,  Olymp.  105.  4 ;  357.  B.  C,  and 
drove  out  the  Pheraeans,  Lycophron  and  Pitho- 
laus  ^ :  Pitholaus  seems  to  have  returned,  but  was 

*i  Diod.  16.  28.  ••  Diod.  16. 32.  35.  38 ;  Ptus.  10. 2.  3.  4. 

**  Diod.  16.  38  ;  Pans.  10.  2.  6,  calls  Pbalttcns  the  son  of  Phaylhis. 

^  Diod.  ttbi  tap. 

•«  Demostb*  in  Aratocr.  661.  12 ;  Pant.  10.  8.  6:  4.  5.  1. 

«  Lit.  83.  32.  <*  Diod.  16.  14. 

^  Dem.  de  Coron.  241. 27.  Harpocr.  Sifi^'-— cic  r&v  *AXivai»v  ;  conf. 
Phot.  £i/i^.  Schneider  and  Gottnng,  ad  Ariatot.  Pol.  5. 5.  9.  1,  where  the 
reading  it  r&v  vipi  Yofiov,  have  only  adverted  to  the  error  in  the  notes ;  but 
BO  one  can  feel  any  heiHatioB  in  altering  the  tpnriout  name  in  the  next. 

«  Dem.  de  Coron.  354.  7.  '^  Diod.  16.  39. 
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once  more  expelled^  Olymp.  107.  4 ;  349.  B.  C  ^. 
Philip  occupied  Pherse  and  Pagasse  ^^  and  bestowed 
Magnesia  and  Nicaea  upon  the  Aleuadae  ^.  Phar* 
salus,  which  was  at  enmity  with  Halos^^^  sided 
with  Larissa;  Halos  was  likewise  conquered  by 
Philip,  who  delivered  over  the  ruins  to  the  Pharsa- 
lians^*;  Philip  having  now,  by  means  of  the  Aleuadae, 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Thessaly,  took  no  further 
notice  of  them^*,  but  in  Ol3anp.  109.  1;  344. 
B.  C.^*,  introduced  into  Thessaly  a  constitution 
suited  to  his  own  purposes,  viz.,  Tetrarchies  ^*,  and 
received  the  public  revenues  himself^*.  He  appears 
to  have  appointed  Thessalians  by  birth  as  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  amongst  others  whom  he  selected  for 
the  office  was  Thrasydaeus,  his  flatterer  ^^  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  there  was,  in  his  time",  a 
moderate  oligarchy  at  Pharsalus'®;  if  he  hereby 
means  before  the  domination  of  Philip,  the  state- 
ment may  be  correct ;  but  after  Philip's  authority 
was  established  there,  his  lieutenants  might  be 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  tyrants  who 
reigned  in  Ionia,  etc.,  under  the  protection  of 
Persia,  while  the  Thessalians  might  be  considered 
doubly  enslaved. 

^  Diod.  16.  52.  But  he,  16.  69,  speaks  of  another  expulsion  of  the  tyranU 
after  Olymp.  109. 1. 

"  Dem.  Olynth.  1. 12. 27 ;  conf.  Dem.de  Halonn.  84.  19. 

•  Dem.  Phil.  71.  11.  'o  £)em.  de  Fals.  Legat.  352.  17  :  355.  13. 

7>  Dem.  ubi  sup.  353.  15. 

^  Buttmann.  v.  d.  Aleuad.  209,  sqq.  Concerning  an  attempt  of  Philip 
against  them,  see  Polysn.  4.  2.  11. 

^'Consequently  in  the  year  when  Diodorus  (see  n.  67)  records  another  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  I     He  means  the  Aleoads  after  all. 

74  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 117. 26.  That  the  word  liKopy^xmf,  Dem.  Phil.  2.  71. 
12,  in  commemoration  of  the  institutions  of  Lysander,  is  employed  figuratively 
for  hfvaoreLav,  is  self-evident  from  the  use  of  the  singular  (conf.  3. 117.  26, 
rerpadapx«AC)>  conf*  ^r*  Jacobs.  Demotth.  Staatsv.  368. 

7*  Demosth.  in  Phil.  2.  71.  14. 

7*  Theo^mp.  ap.  Atb.  6.  249.  C. 

^  That  is  to  say,  at  the  lime  he  wrote  the  Politics,  therefore,  after  Philip's 
death,  which  is  mentioned,  PoL  5.  6.  10. 

'•  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  7. 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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8.  BYZANTIUM. 

Byzantium,  wholly  independent  after  the  sodal 
war,  ruled  over  Cbalcedon,  and  even  claimed  au-^ 
thority  over  Selymbria  '^ ;  its  federal  relations  with 
Perinthus  were  of  the  most  intimate  character  **• 
An  abundance  of  luxuriant  natural  productions, 
and  the  profits  of  an  extened  trade,  conspired  to  cor- 
rupt the  manners  of  the  natives.  The  commander, 
Leon,  was  conspicuous  for  his  civil  virtues,  and 
instead  of  perishing  with  his  fellow-citizens  like 
Nicias,  chose  rather  to  die  for  them  '^  Philip  suc- 
ceeded in  engaging  the  services  of  the  powerful 
orator  Python.  Was  the  latter  perhaps  bom  at 
Mnos,  and  the  murderer  of  Cotys  ®%  and  called  a 
Byzantine  because  he  had  long  resided  at  Byzan- 
tium ^  ?  Philip  sent  him  to  Athens  ®*  for  the  purpose 
of  negociating  a  peace,  and  at  a  later  period  to 
Thebes,  that  he  might  exhort  that  state  to  remain 
faithfiil  to  its  federal  engagements®*;  here  he  al- 
most bore  away  the  prize  of  eloquence  from  his 
great  rival  Demosthenes®^.  Python  gained  over 
the  Thebans  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  as  much  by 
the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  distributed 
his  largesses,  as  by  the  powerful  and  commanding 
character  of  his  oratory®^.  We  can  form  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  magistracy 


w  DemMtb.  d6  Lib.  Rhod.  198. 12.  14. 

*<  See  the  psephism  bekm,  b.  88.  "  Plat.  Nic.  22  ;  Said.  AUtv. 

tt  DeiD.  in  Ariitocr.  669.  27 ;  674.  21. 

**  Menag.  ad  Diog.  Laart.  3L  46,  considari  the  iEsian  and  the  orator  to 
have  been  the  tame  person,  but  on  no  other  ground  than  the  identity  of 
name.  The  ^nian  and  his  brother  Heraclides  were,  accoiding  to  Demostfa. 
nbi  sup.  honorary  citizens  in  Athens. 

•«  De  Halonn.  81.24  ;  82.  17.  »  Diod.  16.  85,  and  Wessel. 


*  Dem.  de  Coron.  272.  19 :  Bpaavvoftivu  Kai  itoKKtf  pkovri*   Conf.  Deoi. 
Ep.  1469,  16.  «'  Suid.  UtA. 
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of  Byzantium  from  the  public  decree  in  honour  of 
the  Athenians ;  there  was  a  Hieromnamen,  as 
Eponymus,  besides  a  Bola  and  a  Halia^;  with 
these  was  doubtless  united  a  Strategia.  The  nature 
and  functions  of  the  thirty  B<Botians(?)  who  were 
killed  by  Clearchus  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Pelo^ 
panne»an  war  ^,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

9.  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 

The  Cyclades  had  long  sunk  into  total  insig- 
nificance ;  the  names  of  the  once-powerful  Naxos 
and  Paros  were  almost  forgotten;  Cythnus  and 
SiphBUs  were  only  remarked  for  the  contemptible 
character  of  their  inhabitants^^  and  Melos^^  and 
Halonnesus  ^  were  the  notorious  haunts  of  pirates. 
Samos^  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Cos  still  retained  some 
degree  of  importance,  but  the  pro^rity  of  Rhodes 
had  not  yet  unfolded  itself.  At  the  time  of  the 
social  war  a  tyrant  had  arisen  in  Samos,  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  means  of  mercenaries  and  the 
protection  of  Per^a,  under  whose  satrap,  Tigranes, 
he  governed;  be  was  expelled  by  Timotheus^\ 
Samos  likewise  during  this  period  became  depen- 
dent upon  Athens,  through  its  Cleruchiae.  Demos^ 
thenes  describes  the  constitution  of  Chios,  Myti- 
lene,  and  Rhodes  as  ohgarchical,  in  Olymp.  107.  2; 
351.  B.  C^.  Somewhat  later  the  above-named 
Cammes  ^  was  tyrant  in  My tilene.  The  character 
of  the    Rhodian  oligarchy,  and  the  reckless  de- 

M  Dero.  de  Coron.  265.  20,  sqq.  »  Diod.  14.  12. 

»  De  Syntax.  176. 10.  •»  Dem.  in  Theocr.  1339.  20. 

**  Argum.  Dem.  de  Hal.  73.  7. 
"^  Deroosth.  de  Lib.  Rhod.  199.  28,  sqq. 
^  DeiD.  ttbi  snp.  196. 1. 2. 

^  Dem.  in  Boeot.  1019. 19;  conf.  §  75.  n.  51.    The  democracy  of  Myti- 
lene  is  described  in  the  speech  de  Syntax,  168. 15,  as  having  been  dissolved. 

li  2 
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bauehery  of  Hegesilochus  and  his  companion^^ 
are  known  to  us  from  a  fragment  of  Theopom- 
pus  ^.  When  Athens  made  peace  with  Philip,  she 
transferred  to  the  Carian  king,  Idrieus  ^,  the  three 
islands,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Chios,  and  Rhodes  was 
not  actually  delivered  from  its  dependence  upon 
the  potentates  of  the  neighbouring  coast  till  some 
time  afterwards.  Internal  cabals  formed  no  obstacle 
to  a  dependence  of  this  nature  ^. 

10.  THE  SICELIOTS. 

Whilst  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  grew  more  op- 
pressive, though  less  terrible  than  before,  Dion,  the 
exile,  gained  the  love  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Academy  ^  and  the  respect  of  the  Grecian  states ; 
Sparta,  though  she  had  received  succours  from 
Dionysius,  conferred  the  citizenship  upon  Dion  ^^, 
and  Speusippus  and  his  friends  urged  him  to  attempt 
the  deliverance  of  his  native  city  ^^\  He  began  his 
warlike  preparations  at  the  moment  that  the  con- 
federates of  Athens  took  up  arms,  and  was  joined 
by  several  political  philosophers  from  the  school  of 
Plato,  the  Cyprian  Eudemus,  the  Leucadian  Timo- 
nides  (who  afterwards  wrote  the  Hfe  of  Dion^®*), 
etc. ;  but  out  of  a  thousand  Syracusan  exiles,  no 
more  than  twenty-five  took  part  in  the  expedition  ^^\ 
Even  at  that  time  Syracuse  was  in  reality  the  mis- 
tress of  the  other  states ;  the  elder  Dionysius  had 
erected  Adranus**>*,  Olymp.  105.  1;  360.  B.  C; 
the  younger,  Olymp.  105.  3;  358.  B.  C.  had  built 

••  Athen.  10.  444.  E.  ^  Dem.  de  Pac.  63.  18. 

**  To  the  age  of  Philip  may  probably  be  referred  the  democratic  Ttctoriei 
in  Abydos,  Arist  Pol.  5.  5.  6»  and  Cyzicus,  Ps.  Aristot.  CEcon.  2.  284.  F, 

»  Plut.  Dion,  17.  •«'  Plut.  nbi  sup. 

»o»  Plut.  Dion,  22.  •«  Plut.  Dion,  22.  31. 

»«•  Plut.  Dion,  22.  '•*  Diod.  14.  37. 
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Tauromenium  and  destroyed  Naxos*^,  and  Syra^ 
cuse  was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Leontines  *^.  Dion 
was  joined  by  two  hundred  Agrigentan  knights, 
who  had  asserted  their  Kberty  on  Mount  Ecno- 
mus,  and  by  some  Geloans  and  Camarinaeans  *^ ; 
the  Leontines  evacuated  Syracuse  upon  the  ap* 
proach  of  Dion  **,  and  the  Syracusans  threw  open 
their  gates  to  receive  him.  Before  the  town  was 
wholly  freed  from  the  enemy,  Olymp.  106. 1 ;  366. 
B.  C,  Philistus,  who  led  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  absent  tyrant,  was 
killed  ^^.  The  Syracusans  were  too  corrupt  to 
put  faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Dion,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm,  at  the 
recovery  of  their  liberties,  subsided,  than  the  dema- 
gogues began  their  cabals  anew,  for  which  an 
ample  field  was  now  opened  to  them.  The  most 
active  among  the  opponents  of  Dion,  was  his  col- 
league Heraclides,  whom  the  people  had  appointed 
Navarch  "*^,  Dion  holding  the  oflSce  of  strategus  of 
the  land  forces ;  in  league  with  him  were  Sosis, 
who  even  went  so  far  as  to  wound  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  charge  Dion  with  the  oflfence  "^  and 
Hippon,  who  proposed  that  all  the  lands  should  be 
distributed  among  the  people"*.  Their  principal 
adherents  were  among  the  seamen  "'.  The  dignity 
of  Dion,  which  had  something  stem  and  repulsive 
in  its  character  "*,  was  ill-calculated  to  secure  him 
friends  among  the  people,  who,  beholding  in  him 

»«  Diod.  16.  7.  »«•  Plul.  Dion,  26. 27. 

>«"  Plut.  Dion,  26.  «»  Diod.  16. 16  3  Plut.  Dion.  26. 

>«  Diod.  16. 16 ;  Plut.  Dion,  35. 
"0  Plut.  Dion,  33  ;  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

"*  See  the  account  of  this  absurd  transaction,  Plut.  Dion,  37. 
»»  Plut.  ubi  sup.  »•»  Plut.  Dion,  32. 

^**  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  6,  who,  upon  tlie  whole,  somewhat  tempers  the  highly- 
coloured  pictures  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus. 
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the  future  tyrant,  arose  and  expelled  him.  The 
Leontines  very  willingly  received  him"^  The 
twenty-five  Strategic  to  whom  the  chief  power 
was  confided,  were  unable  to  protect  the  town  "^ ; 
Dion  was  recalled,  the  citadel  was  evacuated  by 
ApoUocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  and  after  re- 
newed intrigues,  and  even  negociations  with  Dio- 
nysius,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spartan 
Pharax,  Heraclides  was  killed  "^.  Having  at  length 
obtained  the  victory  over  his  enemies,  Dion  pre- 
pared to  establish  a  Politeia "%  a  constitution, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy ;  he  considered  democracy  preferable  to  ty- 
ranny, it  is  true,  but  was  far  from  entertaining  any 
predilection  for  that  form  of  government  in  itself"*. 
But  whilst  the  Syracusans  were  looking  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  deputies  from  the  mother-city, 
Corinth,  who  were  charged  with  the  regulation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  the  noble  Dion  was 
murdered  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  a  band  of  mercenaries,  on  whom  he  had 
bestowed  peculiar  marks  of  confidence  and  favour, 
Olymp.  106.  3 ;  354.  B.  C  "°. 

Callippus"^  only  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  power 
thirteen  months  "*,  and  after  his  expulsion  there 
arose  various  candidates  for  the  possession  of 
Syracuse,  whilst  the  people  regarded  the  struggle 
with  apathetic  indifference.  Hipparinus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Dionysius,  governed  two  years  "^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nysaeus  ;  Dionysius  himself  returned 

»»*  Plut.  Dion,  38—40.  "•  Plut.  Dion.  38. 

"»  Plut.  Dion,  48,  sqq;  Diod.  16.  17—20. 

"•  Plut.  Dion,  12.  63.  "»  Plut.  Dion,  12. 

>»  Diod.  16.  31. 

"'  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  8  :  Callicratw.  >«  Plut.  D.  68. 

»»  Diod,  16.  36. 
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and  expelled  him^^^;  the  better-dkposed  citizens 
of  Syracuse  requested  Hicetas  of  Leontini  to  lead. 
Ihem  against  Dionysius ;  the  Cathaginians  at  length 
interfer^d^  and  in  a  short  time  Syracuse  was  par- 
celled out  amongst  several  masters  ***.  Meanwhile 
tyrants  arose  in  the  surrounding  states,  several 
of  which  were  inhabited  by  barbarians  and  mer* 
cenaries,  who  did  nothing  to  prevent  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  and  were  fiilly  prepared  to  wel- 
come a  dynast.  Amongst  these  dynasts  may  be 
enumerated  Mamercus,  a  Campanian,  in  Catana  ^^, 
Leptines  in  ApoUonia  and  Engyia**^,  and  An- 
dromachus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Timeeus  in 
Tauromenium,  and  a  brave  man^^.  Desolation 
reigned  in  the  towns  of  Sicily,  deer  and  wild- 
boars  traversed  th^ir  streets,  grass  grew  in  their 
market-places,  and  in  the  general  poverty  statues 
were  sold  in  Syracuse  to  the  highest  bidders  ^*^. 
At  this  juncture  the  friends  of  legality  and  order 
in  Syracuse  sent  to  Corinth  for  help*'^,  Olymp. 
108.3;  346.  B.C. 

Timoleon,  who,  since  his  brother's  death,  had 
taken  no  part  in  public  a£fairs  ^'\  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries;  Co- 
rinth and  Leucadia  both  shared  in  the  expedi- 
tion^^. It  was  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success ;  Hicetas  was  beaten,  Dionysius  compelled, 
01}rmp.  109.  2 ;  343.  B.  C,  to  evacuate  the  citadel, 
and  the   Carthaginians  were   driven   out  of  the 


*»*  Plut.  Timol.  1.  »«  Plut  Timol.  2;  Diod.  16. 67. 

>«  Plut.  Timol.  13 ;  Cora.  N.  Tim.  2. 

»w  Plut.  Timol.  14 ;  Diod.  16.  72.  , 

>^  Plut.  D.  10 ;  Diod.  16.  68.     Conf.  Raoul-Rocb«tte,  snr  TEttbl.  d. 
Col.  Gr.  4.91. 

•»  Plut.  Timol.  22. 23.  •»  Diod.  16.  65. 

"»  Plut.  Timol.  5.  "«  Plut.  8. 
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harbour  '?^  Timojfiwjneni  the  citadel,  the  bulwark 
and  ayxabol  of  tyranny,  andereet^  upon  its  site  a 
commoQ  hall  destined  &>r  tha  raeald  of  those  who 
composed  the  popular  tribunals  ^^.  Freedom  being 
restored,  the  liberators  now  b^an  to  work  at  the 
regeneration  of  the  state.  Corinth  issued  a  pro-: 
clamation  inviting  settlers  to  Syracuse,  with  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  equality  ^^.  Six  thousand 
colonists  assembled  in  Syracuse  ^^ ;  Timoleon  re- 
gulated the  possession  of  the  houses  and  estates ; 
Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  who  came  from  Corinth*^, 
revived  the  laws  of  Diodes  ^* ;  the  Amphipolios  of 
the  Olympic  Zeus,  an  officer  who  had  been  re- 
cently created  "^  was  appointed  Eponymus  and 
authorized  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  other 
magistrates.  The  victory  gained  by  Timoleon 
over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  river  Crimesus, 
Olymp.  110.  1 ;  339.  B.  C.*^  affixed  the  seal  to 
the  liberties  of  Syracuse,  and  in  the  peace  with 
Carthage,  which  was  a  consequence  of  it,  the  river 
Halycus  was  fixed  as  its  boundary  "\  The  other 
towns  were  now  freed  from  their  respective  tyrants, 
Hioetas  was  expelled  from  Leontini  ^^%  Mamercus 
from  Catana,  Hippon  the  tyrant  of  Messana  was 
killed  ^^^  and  those  of  Centoripa,  etc.i  and  the 
Campanians  in  Mtna  reduced  ^^.  Agrigentum 
and  Gela  once  more  arose  from  their  ruins,  scMne 
Leontines  removed  to  Sjo^acuse^  the  population  of 


»  Pint.  9—21  ;  Diod.  16.  70.  »»♦  Plut.  21. 

'^  Plut.  23 : — tkivBipovc  Kai  aifrov^ftevc  'ir*  Zao«c  *a*   ^caioic  n^u 

>^  PluL  ubi  sup.    Diod.  16.  82,  has  14.000. 

i*r  Plut.  24.  ><•  Diod.  16.  82  ;  13. 36. 

i»  Diod.  16.  70.  *^  Diod.  1«.  77.  sqq. ;  Plut.  25,  sqq. 

Mi  Diod.  16,  82  i  Pint.  34.  »*•  Plut.  32. 

»«  Plul.  34.  »**  Diod.  16.  82. 
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Cunarina  was  inoi^eas^d/and'ten  tfaoilijsand  citizens 
wetJe-  sent  to  Agyrium***.  The  gorernment  6f 
Timoleon  in  Syracuse^  from  this  time  forward  till 
his  death,  Olymp.  110.  4;  337.  B.  C.*^,  is  the 
noblest  example  of  iEsjrmnety  on  record,  whilst 
the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  ^^'^  was  commen- 
surate with  the  benefits  they  derived  from  it ;  and 
yet  this  glorious  fabric  was  so  soon  destined  to  be 
destroyed  *^. 

11.  THE  ITALIOTS. 

The  towns  on  the  Bruttian  coast,  Rhegium, 
Locri,  and  Caulon  ^^,  which  had  been  restored  by 
the  younger  Dionysius,  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  t3a'ant,  when  Dion  went  forth  to  oppose  him. 
Rh^um  expelled  the  garrison  of  Dionysius, 
Olymp.  107.  2 ;  361.  B.  C.  **>,  with  the  help  of 
Leptines  and  Callippus,  Dion's  murderers;  the 
latter  continued  to  reside  there  for  some  time  after 
these  events,  but  was  at  length  killed***.  After 
being  driven  out  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  took  re- 
fuge in  Locri,  where  he  committed  the  most  bar- 
barous and  revolting  atrocities  '^ ;  having  violated 
the  chastity  of  the  virgins  of  the  place,  the  en- 
raged Locrians  retaliated  in  the  most  horrible 
manner  upon  his  own  wife  and  daughters.  The 
Greeks,  just  about  the  time  that  Dion  set  sail  for 
Syracuse,  had  to  contend  with  some  new  enemies 

»«  Plat.  35  ;  Diod.  ubi  sup.  "•  Diod.  16.  90. 

'*7  piut.  Timol.  37. 38. 

**•  Plut-  39  : — kvrol  6k  xfM&ufrot  iroXtrci^  Kal  v6fwtQ,  oDc  iKitpoc  Kari' 
ffTfiffiVf  lire  troXi^v  Yp<$vov  tviaifiovovvTtc  iuTsXuxav  reminds  ub  of  the 
Plauditt  at  the  end  otthe  comedy. 

*«  Heyne.  Opuftc.  2. 204.  »«•  Diod.  16.  45. 

>•*  Diod.  abi  sup. ;  Plut.  Dion.  58. 

»'  Strab.  6.  259;  Athen,  12.  541.  D. ;  Justin,  21.  3;  Ml  V.  H.  6. 
12 ;  9.  8.  ^^  Strab.  and  Athen.  ubi  sup. 
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in  the  Bruttians,  who  had  originally  been  runaway 
slaves  of  the  Lucanians^  and  from  a  horde  of 
robbers  had  formed  themselves  into  a  people*^. 
They  obtained  possession,  Olymp.  106,  1 ;  356. 
B.  C,  of  Terina  ^,  a  settlement  of  the  Crotoniats, 
Hipponium,  a  colony  of  the  Locrians  ^^,  Thurii  ^, 
etc.  Amongst  the  other  towns  Crotona  appears 
to  have  sustained  a  conflict  with  the  Bruttians, 
whose  encroachments  probably  extended  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  Tarentines  main- 
tained peace  and  friendship  with  the  younger 
Dionysius,  who  presented  them  with  a  costly  can- 
dlestick for  their  council-house  *" ;  Tarentum  in- 
terceded with  the  Locrians  in  favour  of  his  fiimily  *^, 
though  without  effect.  Upon  the  death  of  Arcby- 
tas  the  internal  corruption  seems  to  have  advanced 
still  more  rapidly  than  before ;  the  external  eoemies, 
whom  the  greatness  of  Archytas  had  before  held 
in  check,  now  assailed  it  with  irresistible  impetuo-^ 
sity.  As  the  Syracusans  had  applied  to  the  parent- 
town  Corinth,  so  the  Tarentines  now  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance;  Archidamus  obeyed  the 
summons  ^^,  Olymp.  110.  3,  and  perished  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  defend  them.  Of  the  towns  on 
the  Campanian  coast,  Cuma,  Palaeopolis,  and 
Naples,  the  two  last  were  shortly  afterwards  in- 
volved in  the  Samnite  war  ^^  (U.  a  427 ;  327. 
B.  C. 


>»♦  Strab.  6.  265.  '»*  Diod.  16. 15. 

^  Stnb.  6.  256.  Dindorf.  ap.  Diod.  16.  16,  has  restored  ^Itrini^viov  in 
the  place  of '  Aoxiu vtov. 

'*^  Diod.  uDi  sup.      Strab,  6.  263:  vird  AtvKavCJv  i/jvdpa'troSio^uav. 

This  must  not  be  constnied  too  literally.  Thurii  occurs  at  a  later  period  as 
an  independent  community. 

"•  Athen.  16. 700,  D.  '*•  Strab.  6. 259. 

»•«  See  $  76.  »•»  Liv.  8. 22. 


THE  SERVITUDE,  DELIVERANCE,  RELAPSE^ 
AND  POLITICAL  EXTINCTION  OF 

THE  GREEKS. 

THB  MACBDONIAN-BOMAN  PERIOD. 

1.  EXTERNAL  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 

STATES  OF  GREECE. 

a.  The  Mother  Country  and  the  Eaetem  States. 

§  79.  Though  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  sealed 
the  dependence  of  Greece  upon  Macedonia^  the 
general  subjection  of  the  Greeks  ^  was  not  con* 
sum  mated  till  after  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the 
Lamian  war.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
tertained the  serious  design  of  subjugating  Athens*, 
for  he  not  only  concluded  peace  and  contracted 
friendly  relations*  with  that  state,  but  made  it  a 
present  of  Oropus,  the  possession  of  which  it  had 
formerly  disputed  with  Thebes*.  But  the  latter, 
the  faithless  ally  of  Philip,  was  treated  with  greater 
severity ;  she  was  compelled  to  receive  back  three 
hundred  of  her  ftigitives ;  the  government  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  as  were  known 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  Macedonia  *,  and  Orcho- 
menus  and  Plataeae  were  rebuilt  ^  But  Thessaly 
alone  seems  to  have  had  a  strictly  Macedonian 

'  See  the  pertinent  observations  of  Plut.  Alex.  1 1. 

>  So  apparently  thought  the  Athenian  captives,  whom  Philip  had  released 
without  a  ransom,  and  who  demanded  their  baggage  into  the  bargain.  See 
Philip's  jest  on  the  occasion,  Plut*  Apophth.  6.  676. 

'  Justin.  9.  4. 

*  Schol.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  269.  10.  (L.  2. 148.  ed.  R.) 

»  Justin.  9.  4.  •  Paus.  4.  27.  5. 
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administration^  and  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison  ^.  In  the  congress  at  Cormth, 
fi*om  which  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  alone  i^^e 
iabsent^  Phihp  merely  appeared  in  the' character 
of  Hegemon ;  he  required  the  assistance  '  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  Persia.  Though  the 
latter  only  proposed  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  their 
offers  possibly  corresponded  with  Philip's  expec- 
tations; but  it  is  a  gross  delusion  to  speak  of 
twenty  myriads  of  in&ntry  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse  ^ ;  all  the  Grecian  states  together  could  not 
have  mustered  half  the  number. 

Philip's  death  inspired  the  Greeks  with  hopes 
of  regaining  their  independence,  and  Demosthenes 
jBonceived  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  suc- 
cess ^^,  the  Thebans  armed  for  a  last  and  desperate 
struggle  ^S  and  the  iEtolians  prepared  to  assist 
them.  The  resistance  which  Alexander  met  with 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes  *%  the  last,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  glorious  effort  of  Theban 
valour,  was  followed  by  the  final  destruction  of 
that  state.  The  Arcadians  and  ^tolians  soon 
testified  their  contrition  ",  and  the  intervention  of 
Pbocion  and  Demades  alone  averted  from  Athens 
the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  **.  Athens  was 
declared  free  ^,  and  made  a  most  honourable  use 


"*  According  to  Plut  Apophth.  6.  676,  Philip  rejected  the  advice  for  tbrow- 
iog  garrisons  into  the  Greek  cities,  because  fiaXkov  Tokiv  Ypdyov  IQiXitv 
)M>9^C  h  ^toirorr}^  6\lyov,  KaKtiaBat.  A  garrison  in  Hkebes  seems  to  be 
aUBded  to  Dinarcb.  in  Demostb.  15. 

*  Justin,  9.  5.  *  Justin,  ubi  sup. 

>«  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  646.  547. 

*^  Dinarch.  in  Demoath.  14,  sqq.,  unless  a  later  insurrection  be  meant  (conf. 
n.  23.) 

"  Diodor.  17.  14$  Plut.  Alex.  11 ;  Arrhian,  1.  7,  sqq. 

•»  Arrhian,  1.  10. 

^«  Pint.  Pboc.  17  ,  Diodor.  17. 15  ;  Plut.  Demostb.  23. 

»»  Plut.  Alea.  28. 
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pf  Jtiar  li^erty>by  publicly  mourning. ftbedisastierB 
of  Tbel^e^^  and  granting  an  asylum  to  the  Thebaia 
exiles  ^\  Some  Macedonian  galleys  soon-  after*  thib 
atteinpt0d  ta  run  into  the  Piraeus  ^^ ;  but  the  Atbe^- 
nians  repulsed  theni^  and  held  themselves  upon 
their  guard  against  any  further  attempt  of  the 
same  nature.  The  liberty  of  Sparta  was  likewise 
respected^  but  tyrants  ^  were  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  other  states  ^%  e.  g.  upon  Sicyon^^  and  Pel- 
lene*^.  Very  few  Greeks  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
Alexander's  army  against  Persia '^ ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  large  bodies  of  them  in  the  Persian 
pay^  who  did  honour  to  the  national  name  by  their 
conduct  in  the  fields  and  testified  greater  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  despot  whose  bread  they  ate, 
than  to  the  country  which  had  given  them  birth  ^« 
Now^  as  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus>  it  was  attempted 
by  means  of  Persian  gold^  to  excite  disturbances 
in  Greece  ^^.  Some  wandering  Thebans  and  Area* 
dians  took  up  arms,  but  no  hostilities  ensued; 
Agis  the  second,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  hkewise  gained  over  by  Darius  ^, 
and  after  the  example  of  the  Spart^ms,  the  Eleans; 
Achseans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pellens&ans, 
and  all  the  Arcadians,  except  those  of  Megalopo-< 
lis  ^,  were  induced  to  arm  ^ ;  but  the  allied  army^ 


*^  JEschin.  in  Ctetiph.  544. 

1^  Ps.  Deroosth.  de  Fc&d.  Alex.  219.  28,  sqq. 
*  "  The  author  of  the  oration  de  Feed.  Alex    p.  213.  24 :  —  iTnrdrm  ^ 
ffwOfiKTi  tvO^c  iv  dpxii  i\£v9epovg  tlvai  Kai  ahrovSfiovc  roiic  "BXXifyof • 
was  that  really  the  case  1  ? 

i»  Ibid.  216.  12.  »  Ibid.  214.  19. 

«  Curtius,  5.  3.  »»  Arrhian,  2.  10 ;  3.  23. 

^  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  633  ;  conf.  n.  11. 

^  He  had  gone  to  Crete  for  that  purpose,  Olymp.  113.  I ;  Diodor*  17. 48. 

**  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  553. 

^  Arrhian,  2.  13.  15 }  Diodor.  17. 48.    Mvofiayia  in  Alexaoder'a  opinion, 
Plut.  Ages.  15. 
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was  defeated  by  Antipater^  Ofymp.  112^  3;  33/Oi 
B.  C^.^  whereupon  Sparta  sent  an  embassy  to 
declare  her  submission  ^.  Harpalus,  who  escaped 
to  Athens  in  Olymp.  113.  4;  325.  B.  C,  fonn4 
the  Athenians  very  willing  to  accept  of  his  bribes, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  official  enquiry  which  was  after* 
wards  instituted,  sufficiently  shows  how  intimi- 
dated the  Athenians  were,  and  how  incapable  of 
an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  libeity  and  in- 
dependence. Alexander's  order  that  all  the  Grecian 
states  should  receive  back  tlieir  fogitiveSy  a  pro- 
ceeding ^  as  well  meant  as  it  was  impohtic,  would 
have  occasioned  violent  distractions ;  but  through 
his  death  which  soon  after  occurred,  Olymp.  114. 
1 ;  323.  B.  C,  the  execution  of  it  became  de- 
pendent upon  other  circumstances. 

Leosthenes,  a  bold  and  experienced  captain  of 
mercenaries^,  vied  with  Demosthenes^  who  had 
been  recalled  from  banishment '\  in  rousing  the 
Athenians  to  revolt;  a  large  body  of  able  mep* 
cenaries'^  inspired  them  with  confidence:  the 
Athenians  rose  in  arms,  and  their  exampte  was 
followed  by  the  iStolians,  Argives,  Epidaurians, 
Eleans,  Messenians,  Thessalians  ^,  (who  were  com- 
manded  by  Menon  **,)  Locrians,  Phocians,  etc.  The 
defeat  of  the  confederates  at  Crannon,  Olymp. 
114,  3;  322.  B.  C,  reduced  them  to  the  most 
galling  servitude  under  Antipater.  Athens  was 
constrained  to  deliver  up  her  orators^  Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides,  etc".,  and  here  and  in  other 

*f  Diodor.  17.  62.  63.  "  ^schin.  in  Ctesipb.  62ft. 

»  Diodor.  17.  89.  *  Diodor.  1«.  9. 

*  Pint.  Demosth.  27.  •■  Diodor.  18.  9. 

»  Diodor.  18.  11.  12. 

^  8oe  the  following  lection  under  the  head  of  Hiessaly. 

»  Diodor.  18.  17. 
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states  dynasties  were  establisbed,  composed  of  men 
in  the  Macedonian  interest,  whose  authority  was 
maintained  by  Macedonian  garrisons.  This  system 
was  continued  for  several  years  under  Cassander^ 
the  son  of  Antipater,  nor  did  any  change  of  im*- 
portance  result  from  Polyspercfaon's  prockumation 
of  freedom  to  the  Greeks,  Olymp.  115.  2;  319* 
B.  C  ^.  In  the  mean  time,.  Cassander,  to  tiie 
great  joy  of  the  Athenians,  rebuilt  Thebes  ^,  Olymp. 
116.  1 ;  315.  B.  C. ;  a  town  was  erected  upon  the 
site  of  Potidaea,  from  him  named  Cassandreia^^ 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  subject^  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  tremendous  ApoUodorus,  whose 
name  is  usually  classed  with  those  of  Phalaris  and 
Dionysius  *°.  Cyrenc,  however,  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Lagid  Ptolemy  *S  Olymp.  114.  2. 

With  the  view  of  supporting  an  attack  upon 
Cassander,  Olymp.  116.  2 ;  315.  B.  C,  Antigonus 
and  Ptokmy  once  more  declared  the  Greeks  free  % 
and  the  former  soon  afterwards  sent  a  general 
named  Ptolemy  to  drive  out  Cassander^s  garrison  **, 
Olymp.  117.  1 ;  312.  B.  C.    But  a  body  of  troops 

»  Diodor.  18.  66. 

^  Diodor.  19.  54.  Conceraing  tha  share  which  tb«  Athenians  had  ni  it, 
gee  Pa  us.  9.  7.  1 ;  Plut.  Prscept.  Keipub.  Gerend.  9.  243. 

**  Diodor.  19.  52  ;  Paos.  5.  23.  2. 

*  AccmdiDg  to  Polyso*  6.  7.  2,  ApoUodorus  was  still  a  demagogue  at  the 
time  Lachares  fled  from  Athens  ^Olymp.  120.  1  ;  299.  B.  C.)  :  the  establish- 
«fiB|  of  hi»  tyranny  wm  probably  coincident  in  time  with  the  anarchy  aftor 
CassandeT*s  death  (297—294.  B.  C) 

^'  FolywD.  ubi  sup.*,  Diod.  Fragm.  v.  9.  p.  294.  Biponi;  JElian^  V,  H. 
14.  41.  and  Periz. ;  Plut.  de  Sera  Numin.  Viodict.  8.  202 ;  PoWb.  7.  7.  2  ; 
Seneca  de  Irac.  2.  5;  de  Benef.  7.  19 ;  conf.  Heins.  ad  Ovid.  £|»8t.,  Pont. 
2. 9.  43  ;  Clavier  in  the  M6ra.  de  I'lnst.  Hist.  v.  4.  As  an  appendage  to  the 
brutality  of  the  Macedonian  age,  we  ma^  heie  meatien  one  of  tkoae  wud  vaga- 
ries which  are  no  less  characteristic  of  its  spirit.  Cassander's  brother,  Alex- 
ander, founded  a  town,  called  Uranopolis,  where  he  introdooed  a  new  ditaleet ; 
a  cock  was  called  6pBpcPoaQ,  a  herald  drrvrtic,  etc.  See  Heraclidea  Lembos 
ap.  Athen.  3.  98.  D.  £.,  wLere  there  is  a  letter  written  by  thia  Alexander, 
in  this  new  jargon. 

*'  Diodor.  18.  21.  «  Diodor.  19.  61.  62. 

«  Diodor.  19.  78.  87. 
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was  likewise  despatched  by  Ptolemy  the  Lagid,  to 
make  the  freedom  which  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed subservient  to  his  own  objects ;  they  accord- 
ingly occupied  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  Oly mp.  118. 1' ; 
308.  B.  C  *♦.  Antigonus,  Olymp.  1 1 8.  2 ;  307.  B.  C:, 
BOW  sent  his  son  the  youthful  and  heroic  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  to  replace  the  first-named  Ptolemy 
who  had  gone  over  to  Cassander**.  He  soon  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  garrison  of  Cassander^, 
and  made  it  his  chief  seat  of  government,  and 
from  hence  Megara*^  and  Salamis^,  and  some 
time  afterwards,  particularly  in  Olymp.  119.  2; 
303.  B.  C,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  towns 
situate  in  the  northern  districts  and  the  Pelopon* 
nesus,  namely  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  the  towns  of 
the  Acte  in  ArgoUs,  those  of  Arcadia,  with  the 
exception  of  Mantinea,  Sicyon  and  Corinth  ^,  re- 
ceived new  liberty  and  a  new  yoke.  Rhodes,  which 
had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  *^,  and  Olymp.  118. 
4 ;  304.  B.  C,  united  itself  with  the  Lagid  Ptolemy, 
victoriously  supported  a  contest  with  Demetrius, 
and  in  the  following  year  obtained  real  liberty**. 
After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Olymp.  119.  4;  301. 
B.  C,  several  states,  and  Athens  amongst  the 
number,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Demetrius 
for  a  time,  whereupon  some  of  them  fell  under  the 
power  of  Cassander ;  Demetrius  returned,  recovered! 


**  Diodor.  !M>.  37  ;  Plot.  Demetr.  15. 

«•  Diodor.  20.  19.  ^  Plut  Demttr.  8  ;  Diodor.  20.  45. 

*>  Plot.  Demotr.  9. 

*■  According  to  Pans.  ].  35.  2,  tbe  SaltmiDMiii  were  expelled  by  Ibt 
Atbeoians ;  thtt  can  scarceW  have  happened  yet.  (Goaf.  §  80.  n.  Ill) ; 
but  Salamii  fell  into  the  haods  of  Demetnaa. 

«  FluL  Denetr.  15.  23. 25.  «  Diodor,  18.  8. 

*'  Diodor.  20.  82,  iqq. ;  PlaU  Demetr.  21,  iqq. 
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^1  that  he  had  lost  ^,  and  after  the  death  of  Cos- 
^uder  even  added  Macedooia  to  his  other  cop- 
quests.  From  hence  Demetrius  erected  the  fortress 
Demetrias  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf^%  which  was 
called  one  of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece  ** ;  Pyrrhus 
and  Ptolemy  were  the  means  of  overturning  thi^ 
despotism ;  the  latter  inveigled  the  Greeks  to  re^ 
bel;  Olympiodorus  the  Athenian  beat  the  Mace- 
donians^, and  with  thirteen  men  stormed  the 
Musaeum  which  had  been  fortified  and  converted 
into  a  citadel,  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  them 
had  retreated^.  Ptolemy  thereupon  celebrated 
the  Isthmian  games,  and  the  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  appear  as  spectators  adorned  with  palm-boughs, 
in  honour  of  their  newly-recovered  liberties  ^.  Ha 
left  Leonidas^  as  his  lieutenant,  who  could  not^ 
however,  long  maintain  his  ground. 

Some  Celtic  hordes  issuing  from  the  heart  of 
Macedonia  to  invade  Greece,  Olymp.  125.  2 ; 
279.  B.  C,^,  the  Greeks  resisted  them  with  an 
energy  and  resolution  which,  in  their  then  ex- 
hausted state,  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
of  them^.  Boeotia  furnished  10,000  (?)  HoplitiK^ 
and  five  hundred  horse;  JEtoUa,  7,000  Hoplit«9, 
and  ninety  (?)  light-armed  soldiers,  Athens  a  thou* 
sand  foot^S  etc.  They  attacked  Uie  barbaciuis 
with  vigour*  and  determination,  and  gained  a  cobh 
plete  victory  over  them  ^.  But  after  the  discon^ 
fiture  of  their  barbarous  invaders  the  Greeks  fell 

**  Pint.  DeoMtr.  30,  sqq.  ^  Plat.  Demetr.  53 ;  SCrab.  9.  436. 

**  See  vol  i.  p.  6.  ••  Pau».  1.  26, 1. 

M  Pans.  1.  29. 11.  "  Suid.  Anfinrpiog,  1. 540.  «d.  KinU 

<•  Suid.  ubi  sup.  »  Pans.  10.  23.  9. 

^  Diodor.  Fragm.  9.  900.  Bipoot ;  Pans.  10. 19,  A,  sqq. 
^  This  it  the  itatement  in  Pausan.  10.  20.  3 ;  but  these  numbers  are 
evidentlT  corrupt. 
»  Paus.  10. 4l— 24. 

VOL.  XI*  X   k 
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out  among  themselves.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Grecian  states  was  contested  by  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  Antigonus  Gonnatas,  and  Pyrrhus 
the  ifEacid,  who  had  returned  from  Italy;  the 
latter  chose  to  take  part  in  the  party  dissensions  of 
the  Greeks  ;  Olymp.  127.  1 ;  272.  B.  C,  he  endea- 
voured to  effect  the  restoration  of  Cleonymus  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Sparta;  but  the  women 
defended  the  city^  and  some  Messenians  came  to 
their  assistance  ^ ;  at  length  fighting  for  a  faction  in 
Argos  he  was  slain  ^.  Almost  the  whole  of  Greece 
now  sunk  into  subjection  under  Antigonus^,  who 
after  reducing  Alexander  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  re- 
tained uninterrupted  possession  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  Macedonia.  Athens  having  sided  with 
Pjrrrhus,  was  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  the  Musaeum  ^ ;  this  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  withdrawn,  so  that  Athens  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  free  town  ^.  Corinth,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  Nicaea,  the  heroic  vridow  of  Alex- 
ander, was  taken  by  stratagem  and  garrisoned  with 
Macedonians  *.  Almost  all  the  Peloponnesus  was 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  tyrants  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Antigonus ;  the  ancient  provinces  were 
dismembered,  all  former  ties  dissolved,  and  the 
fugitives  and  mercenaries  formed  themselves  inta 
bands  ^  of  robbers,  like  the  fuorusdti  and  sbanditi 

^  Pans.  4.  29. 2.  After  that  time  tbe  hatred  between  Sparta  and  Messenia 
eeaaed ;  but  he  states,  4.  31.  2,  that  ia  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
the  Messenians  sided  with  the  former,  whilst  the  Lacedemonians  adhered  to 
Octavius. 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrb.  26,  sqq. ;  Paus.  413.  3,  sqq. ;  Justin,  25.  4.  5. 

«  Justin,  26.  2.  «•  Paus.  3.  6.  3. 

^  Paus.  ubi  sup. ;  conf.  Euseb.  Can.  Olymp.  131. 1 :  Antigonus  Athenieo- 
sibus  reddidit  libertatem. 

««  Plut.  Arat.  17. 

*>  The  d|OX(cX«t>^,  Plut.  Arat  6,  has  an  analogon  in  the  arehipimta  of  Liv. 
37.  11;  herein  we  already  perceive  the  prototypes  of  tbe  Klephts. 
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of  Italy  in  a  later  age,  and  when  nothing  was  to 
be  earned  by  mercenary  warfare,  committed  de- 
predations upon  the  surrounding  country  ^^;  legal 
freedom  was  to  be  found  in  Rhodes  and  Byzan- 
tium alone. 

The  festal  and  federal  unions  of  Greece,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Olympic,  Pythian  and  other 
panegyres,  had,  since  the  rise  of  the  hegemonies, 
sunk  into  utter  insignificance ;  whilst  many  of  them 
had  become  altogether  extinct;  the  more  recent 
confederacies,  which  were  the  offspring  of  external 
force  alone,  and  not  of  any  natural  and  inherent 
tendency  to  unity  and  friendship,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  of  a  military  character,  fell  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  the  power  by  which  they  had  been 
created  and  held  together  ceased  to  exist.  But 
amidst  this  general  decay  of  the  national  institu- 
tions, two  confederacies  arose,  through  whose 
efforts  Greece  recovered  for  a  time  some  degree 
of  her  former  liberty  and  political  importance. 

The  iEtolians^S  in  the  earlier  age  only  known 
as  mercenaries  and  robbers  ^^,  did  not  assume  the 
character  of  a  people  till  after  the  age  of  Philip, 
during  the  contests  which  they  supported  with 
Thebes,  etc.  against  Alexander  ^%  and  afterwards 
against  Antipater  ^^  and  the  Celts  ^^.  To  this  period 
must  probably  be  referred  the  first  rise  of  a  regu- 
larly-organized league  amongst  the  iEtolian  tribes  ^^ ; 
for  we  cannot  give  that  name  to  those  occasional 
alliances  which   they  contracted   in  former  ages 

^  Plat.  Arat.  6 :  'H  fikv  ovv  'ofrXntv  trapacKtvi^  ffvvrjOtfQ  i|v,  Trdyr^Vi  wf 
ciroc  tliriiv,  r6re  xXomituc  XP^'M^v^v  i^^^  tcaraZpouaiQ  kic  t&XX^Xovc* 

7»  -n  Vol.  i.  p.  93.  "  Arrh.  1.  10. 

w  Above,  n.  32.  w  n.  61. 

''*  It  wa>  not  a  confederacy,  bot  the  iEtolians'  Kard.  iOvri,  who  sent  deputies 
to  appease  Alexander,  Arrh.  1. 10. 

Kk2 
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against  an  invading  enemy,  as  for  instance,  against 
the  Athenians  in   the   Peloponnesian   war.     The 
league  began  to  feel  greater  confidence  in  its  owa 
powers,  after  Antipater  and  Craterus  had  made  an 
unsuccessful   incursion    into    iEtolia,    soon    after 
the  Lamian  war,  Olymp,  114.  3;  322.  B.  C,  and 
entered   into    a  formal   convention  with   them". 
The  i^tolian  arms  were  soon  after  turned  against 
Thessaly ;  in  the  year  before  the  Celtic  war  Hera- 
clea  in  Trachis  had  been  occupied  by  the  JEto- 
lians  ^® ;  at  a  later  period  the  Phthiotan  Thebes  ^^ 
Lamia  ^,  etc.,  as  well  as  Naupactus  in  the  Ozolian 
Locris,  are  called  iEtolian  ®*.   The  conquered  town- 
ships entered  the  league  ®^     They  made  incursions 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
booty®',  but  some  time  afterwards  several  places 
in  the  Peninsula,  as  for  instance  Phigalia^^  united 
themselves  to  the  iEtolians.     On  the  other  side 
Acarnania  appears  to  have  been   separate  from 
MtoMa ;  Olymp.  114. 1,  the  treaty,  which  the  iEto* 
Mans  had  concluded  with  the  Epirot  Alexander  for 
the  partition  of  Acarnania**,  was  probably  never 
carried  into  effect.    Dorimachus  and  Scopas  ^,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  the  younger  Philip,  are  com- 
memorated as  legislators  of  the  iEtoIians ;  but  they 
might  probably,  with  greater  propriety,  be  deno- 
minated the  regulators  of  the  league;  however, 
the  greater  part  of  their  ordinances,  which  are  re- 

V  Diodor.  18.  25.  ^  Pans.  10. 21.  1.  ^  Polyb.  5.  99. 

*  Liv.  36.  25.  •»  Polyb.  6. 103. 

**  Paas.  10.  21.  1»  has  trwrtXtXv,  cooMqaently  they  probably  did  not 
posiest  equal  rights ;  bat  the  expreasion  of  PauBanias  must  not  be  interpreted 
strictly,  conf.  10. 6.  3. 

■*  Before  the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  ^tolians  had  carried^off  nearly  S0«000 
helots.    Plut.  Cleom.  18. 

•*  Polyb.  4.  3.  6.  •  Polyb.  9.  34.  7  ;  conf.  2.  46.  1. 

••  Polyb.  13.  1. 
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corded  in  history,  existed  in  the  earlier  tixaes, 
and  the  iEtolians  never  lost  Uie  rudeness,  rapacity 
and  contentiousness  for  which  they  had  always  been 
conspicuous ;  the  legislation  in  question  aimed  at 
remedying  the  corruption  and  disorders  which  pre^ 
vailed  within,  by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws  of  debt.  The  federal  council,  the  Panse- 
tolium^,  entirely  democratic  in  its  nature  and 
constitution  ®,  was  generally  held  at  Thermos,  and 
upon  extraordinary  occasions  it  assembled  at  other 
places,  as  for  instance,  at  Naupactus,  Hjrpata,  Lia* 
mia^;  afterwards  the  assembly  at  Thermopylae 
also  became  iEtolian  ^.  The  chief  officer  was  the 
Strategus,  who  there  officiated  as  president^^  The 
Apocleti  formed  a  sort  of  lesser  council  ^ ;  they 
are  also  occasionally  called  Archons^^  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Prytanes,  but  they  likewise 
occur  in  the  character  of  deputies  of  the  assem*^ 
bly  ^ ;  the  Synedri  seem  to  have  been  a  judicial 
body^;  the  office  of  the  Grammateus^  was  of 
great  importance,  as  in  all  the  younger  states  of 
Greece.  All  the  officers  were  elected  in  the  fede- 
ral council  ^,  where  matters  relating  to  peace'  and 
war,  and  to  alliances  and  negociations  with  foreign 
powers,  were  discussed  and  decided  upon^.  Amongst 
the  military  force  of  the  iEtolians,  the  cavalry  was. 
distinguished  by  peculiar  excellence  ^. 

"  Tittmann,  Griech.  StaaUY.  722.  n.  32. 

'•^  Tittmaao,  ubi  sup.  725.  The  whole  analogy  of  the  political  institutions 
of  th*!  age  vouches  for  it. 

"*  Tittmann,  ubi  sop.  726. 

^  Liv.  31.  32 :  nisi  in  PanctoHco  et  Pylaico  concilio  ageretur. 

»»  FBlyb»2.  2.  8.  «  Polyb.  4.  6.  9  ;  20.  10.  13. 

'*  Polyb.  21.  2.  7.  They  are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Prindpet  of  Liv. 
38.  8,  etc. 

^  Liv.  36.  45 ;  36.  28.  »»  Tittmann,  ubi  sup.  727.  n.  68. 

^  Polyb.  32. 15.  10.  »»  Polyb.  4.  37.  2. 

■•  Tittmann,  ubi  sup.  724.  n.  49.    »•  Liv.  33.  7. 
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The  ancient  Achaean  league^  which  had  been  en- 
tirely broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  Helice  and  Bura  ^^,  the  separation  or  encroach- 
ments of  Pellene,  and  lastly^  through  the  despotism 
of  Antipater  and  Polysperchon  *®%  was  revived 
about  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy,  Olymp. 
124.  4  ;  280.  B.  C.  '^.  In  the  same  year  Dyme^ 
Patrae,  Tritaea,  and  Pharae  renewed  the  confede- 
racy ^°^ ;  these  were  soon  joined  by  the  other  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  Olenus  ^^ ;  but  it  continued 
unimportant  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  its  opera- 
tions were  limited  to  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  internal  concord.  Sicyon  had  hitherto, 
like  its  neighbour  Pellene,  obeyed  the  tyrant  who 
had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians  '°* ; 
Aratus,  who  when  a  child  had  taken  refuge  in 
Argos  *^  from  the  persecutions  of  one  of  the 
tyrants,  and  enjoyed  the  paternal  hospitality  of 
this  city  and  the  neighbouring  places  till  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  assembled  a  band  of 
daring  adventurers,  surprised  Sicyon,.  his  native 
place,  which  was  very  badly  guarded^  expelled  its 
tyrant  Nicocles,  and  annexed  it  as  a  republic  to 
the  Achaean  league  ^^,  twenty-nine  years  after  its 
revivaP^,  Olymp.  1.  132;  252.  B.  C.  Aratus 
now  became  the  soul  of  the  confederacy ;  no  one 
was  considered  more  fit  than  himself  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  Strategia ;  skilful  in  negociation, 
and  enterprising  in  war,  though  not  possessing  in 


"»  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  n.  17.  '0'  Strab.  8.  384. 

"«  Strab.  ubi  sup ;  Polvb.  2.  41. 

'"3  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Polyb.  ubi  sup. 

»w  Strab.  8.  384.  '°*  Plut.  Aral.  2 ;  Paus.  2.  8.  2. 

'o«  Plut.  Arat.  2.  3.  ^^  Plut.  Arat.  6—10. 

»M  Polyb.  2.  43. 
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8  remat-kable  degree  the  qualities  of  the  general 
and  the  soldi^r^  he  incited  the  peaceful  Achaeans 
to  pass  their  own  narrow  confines ;  whereby  they 
eventually  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Macedo- 
nian chiefs  and  garrisons  from  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  adjacent  districts,  and  annexing  them  to  the 
league.  The  capture  of  Acrocorinth,  Olymp.  134. 
2;  243.  B.  C.  ^^,  and  the  accession  of  Megalo- 
polis "^  whose  tyrant  Lydiades  had  voluntarily 
resigned  his  authority,  were  most  important  in 
their  results;  besides  these,  the  league,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  independence  and  power,  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  Arcadia,  viz.,  Tegea,  Man- 
tinea,  Orchomenus"*  and  Herae"*,  Messenia^", 
Hermione,  Troezen,  Epidaurus^  Phlius"*,  Argos"*, 
Cleonffi"^  Megara"^,  iEgina  and  Athens,  for  which 
Aratus,  by  bribing  the  Macedonian  commander, 
recovered  Salamis,  Sunium,  the  Pirs&us  and  Mu- 
nychia"®.  However,  Athens  does  not  seem  to 
have  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Achae- 
ans,  or  to  have  been  imited  to  them  so  closely 
and  permanently  as  the  other  states"^.  In  the 
Peloponnesus  the  Eleans  were  adverse  to  them,  and 
Sparta  watched  their  proceedings  with  jealousy. 

The  internal  constitution  of  the  league  had  been 
partly  determined  at  the  period  of  its  renewal,  and 
partly  perfected  and  matured  upon  its  subsequent 
extension,  and  through  the  influence  of  Aratus, 

»«•  Polyb.  2.  43 ;  Slrab.  8.  385 ;  Paus.  2,  8.  4 ;  Plut  Aral.  18,  sqq. 

"•  Plut.  Arat.  30.  »"  Polyb.  2.  46. 

»•  Polyaeo.  2.  36 ;  Ann.  Pol.  28.  «»»  Paus.  4.  29  ;  2.  3. 

"«  Polyb.  2.  44.  "*  Plut.  Arat.  29 ;  Paus.  2. 8.  5. 

"«  Polyb.  2.  44.  "»  Polyb.  2,  43. 

»•  Plut.  Arat.  34. 

"^  This  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  sentence  of  the  Achsans  in 
the  contention  between  Athens  and  Delos,  Polyb.  32. 17 ;  as  well  at  the 
political  rank  of  Athens  afterwards. 
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etc.  It  also  possessed  a  federal  assembly  of  a 
demoeratio  nature  **•,  which  was  held  regularly 
twice  a  year  *^*  in  Mgixim  **• ;  every  citizen  had  a 
right  to  be  admitted  to  it  upon  attaining  his 
thirtieth  year^^^  and  at  the  same  time  became 
entitled  to  speaks  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do 
by  a  herald*^;  the  Strategi  presided  and  con- 
ducted the  proceedings^**,  and  the  Demiurgi*^, 
who  were  either  associated  with  them»  or  distinct 
from  and  co-ordinate  with  them,  assisted  them  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty.  A  Bule  ^,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  body,  and  not  as 
a  committee  specially  selected  from  the  general 
body  upon  every  fresh  occasion,  was  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
sometimes  probably  represented  the  assembly.  The 
chief  frmctionaries  of  the  league  were  two  Strategi, 
afterwards  one  only  *®,  a  Grammateus  *%  and  De- 
miurgi*^.  Special  judges  were  sometimes  chosen"*. 
The  league  was  more  closely  united  than  a  mere 
armed  confederacy,  on  which  account  the  duties 
of  the  assembly  were  more  diversified;  still  the 
individual  communities  were  by  no  means  dissolved. 
Peculiar  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  league 
were  not  only  the  mutual  representation  of  its 
members  and  its  federal  tribunal  "S  but  likewise 

***  Polyb.  2. 38.  6  : — rifc  Uniyopiag  icai  vappfiffia^  cat  Ka96\ov  ififiOKpa- 
rlac  dXifitvfig  (rvcrfifia  ical  frpoaipeviv  ttKiKpiytcripav  ovk  Av  tfyot  ri£ 
r^c  irapd  toIq  'Axa(o7(  iTrapxw<filC» 

»«  Polyb.  6.  1.  9. 

>**  Od  the  sobject  of  the  sanctuary  Homarion  (^)  coosult  Tittmann,  Staatsv. 
681.  89,  and  above,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  n.  27. 

«»  Polyb.  9.  29.  6.  ***  Liv.  32,  20 ;  Polyb.  29. 9.  10. 

»»  Polyb.  28.  7.  etc.  »«  Liv.  32.  22. 

>^  Polyb.  2.  46.  6;  4. 26.  8,  etc.  Conf.  Tittmann,  685.  n.  28,  and  on  a 
Gerusia,  Polyb.  38«  5,  1 . 

'»  Strab.  8.  385.  »»  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

»»  Liv.  32.  22.  ««  Polyb.  2.  37.  10. 

»»  Pans.  7.  9.  2.  3. 
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the  intttKluetion  of  tmi&HB  comsj  weighted  and 

Tx^easures  ^".     No  one  of  the  former  federal  unions 

had  been  so  closely  united  in  its  interior. 

'    The  AchfiBan  league  was  superior  to  the  iEtolian 

m  external  extent>  in  internal  order,  and  in  th^ 
justice  of  its  proceedings*     It  was  useless  to  at^ 

tempt  keeping  up  a  sure  or  lasting  alliance  with 
the  latter,  which  always  retained  somewhat  of  its 
disorderly  and  lawless  character.  But  Aratus,  not- 
withstanding his  excellent  qualities,  was  not  free 
from  mean-spirited  jealousy,  or  from  wilfidness  and 
passion ;  for  being  opposed  by  an  antagonist,  his 
superior  in  courage  and  military  genius,  he  sacri-- 
ficed  the  true  feelings  of  liberty  and  patriotism  to 
personal  pique  and  resentment 

Sparta  had>  under  the  victorious  Agis  IIL,  ths 
son  of  Eudamidas,  shown  a  disposition  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Achaeans  against  the  Mto- 
Uans^^;  but  hostilities  ensued  a  short  time  after, 
and  broke  out  into  open  war  ***,  under  Cleomenes, 
Olymp.  138.  4 ;  225.  B.  C.  Cleomenes,  in  con- 
junction with  the  iEtolians^'^  and  Eleans,  several 
times  beat  Aratus  in  the  open  field;  Mantinea, 
Argos,  and  the  towns  of  the  Acte,  Phlius  and  Me- 
galopolis, were  severed  from  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  conqueror  made  overtures 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Aratus,  in  order  that 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  might  be  united  ^^ ;  Aratus 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king 

^**  Polyb.  2.  37.  10.  Coinpara  in  geDeral,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
iEtolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  Tittmann,  Or.  StaaUv.  673^-688 ;  721—728. 
Dnimann,  Gesch.  des  Verfalls  d.  Gr.  Staaten.  461,  sqa.  On  the  chronology, 
Bayer,  fasti  Achaici  in  the  CommenL  Acad.  Petrop.  vol.  v. 

»»*  Pint.  Agis,  14,  sqq.  »»  Polyb.  2.  46,  sqq. 

>*  Polyb.  2.  45  ;  Plut.  Cleom.  3,  sqq. ;  Arat  53,  sqq. 

'W  Plut.  Cleom.  17. 
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Antigonos  Doson  ^^,  and,  as  might  easily  haTe  been 
foreseen,  he  soon  obtained  an  aatbority  over  tbe 
league,  which  hereupon  threw  itself  into  his  arms  ^ 

Antigonus  arrived  in  Oljrmp.  139.  1 ;  224.  B.  C. 
He  proclaimed  his  despotic  principles  by  setting  up 
the  statues  of  the  tyrants  in  Ai^os,  his  barbarity 
by  destroying  the  town  of  Mantinea,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  killed  or  sold  ^^,  and  his  power  by  a 
victory  over  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia,  Olymp.  139.  2 ; 
222.  B.  C,  and  by  the  occupation  of  Sparta  ^^. 
The  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was 
the  surest  guarantee  of  her  weakness.  Antigonus 
now  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Achaeans, 
Boeotians,  Phocians,  Thessalians,  Acamanians,  and 
Epirots  "^  But  the  power  of  the  Achaean  league 
was  broken,  and  it  was  no  longer  able  to  guard  its 
territories  against  the  aggressions  of  the  rapacious 
i^tolians  **^.  The  iEtolians,  who  were  at  that 
time  headed  by  Dorimachus  and  Scopas***,  kept 
up  relations  with  Elis  '**  and  Sparta  ^^,  and  Mace- 
donian assistance  now  became  doubly  needful  to 
the  Achaeans. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  younger 
Philip  foimd  the  states  of  Greece.  No  sooner  had 
he  appeared  upon  the  scene  than  the  concision  in- 
creased; he  was  supported  by  the  Achaeans,  and 
opposed  by  the  iEtolians  and  their  confederates. 
The  social  war  "^  Olymp.  140.  2  ;  219.  B.  C,  and 
Olymp.  140.  3,  increased  the  enmity  which  the 


»••  Plut.  Arat.  42  ;  Polyb.  2.  47,  sqq. 

«*  Plut  Aral.  46.  «*•  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

"•  Polyb.  2. 69,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Cleom.  28.  »«  Polyb.  4.  9.  4. 

»«  Polyb.  4.  26.  «"  Polyb.  4.  3,  sqq. 

'*^  Polyb.  4. 9.  »«  Polyb.  4.  16. 
>«7  Polyb.  4. 1—6.  106. 
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iXltolians  bore  him^  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Acheeans  to  their  own  dishonour  in  bowing  to  the 
caprices  of  a  despot  whose  tyranny  daily  grew  more 
oppressive.  The  poisoning  of  Aratus  by  Philip  ^^,^ 
Olymp.  141.  2 ;  215.  B.  C,  was  a  dreadful  warning 
to  them.  Philopoemen,  a  friend  to  his  country^ 
and  eminently  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior,  was  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice and  passion  than  his  predecessor  Aratus; 
and  as  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
the  league  struggled  hard  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence ^^.  But  it  was  now  too  much  en- 
tangled in  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  to  be  able  to  stand  alone,  and 
assert  its  own  freedom.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  taken 
part  in  the  commercial  war  between  Rhodes  and 
Byzantium  ^*^,  Olymp.  139.  4 ;  321.  B.  C,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  states  were  involved  in 
the  contest  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  As 
long  as  the  Romans  had  to  contend  with  Hannibal, 
from  Olymp.  142.  3;  210.  B.  C,  they  kept  Philip 
employed  against  the  j^tolians,  who  eagerly  offered 
them  their  co-operation,  with  the  understanding 
that  Acarnania  and  all  the  towns  from  iEtolia  to 
Corcyra  were  to  be  given  up  to  them  **^ ;  but  when 
they  had  been  compelled  by  Philip  to  make  their 
submission,  the  Romans  concluded  peace  with  the 
latter,  three  years  before  the  end  of  the  second 
.  Punic  war  *^,  which  peace  included  the  Achaeans, 
Boeotians,   Thessalians,   and   Acamanians    as   his 


»«  Polyb.  8.  14 ;  Plut.  Aral.  52. 

»«  Plut.  Philopoem.  8.  »«>  Po!yb.  4.  47,  sqq 

'"  LW.26.24.  '«  Liv.31.  I. 
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allies;  and  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  the  EleiEiris; 
Messenians,  and  Athenians**'  as  the  allies  of 
Rome.  Hereupon  six  thousand  .^tolians  weht  to 
Egypt  as  mercenaries  ^. 

The  Macedonian  Hegemony  over  Greece  was 
now  only  maintained  by  the  possession  of  placed  of 
strength,  particularly  the  three  fetters,  to  which 
allusion  has  repeatedly  been  made,  viz.,  Demetrias, 
Chalcis,  and  Corinth  ^" ;  individual  cities,  not  to 
mention  the  towns  of  the  iEtolians,  were  exceed- 
ingly exasperated  against  Philip;  the  Athenians, 
who  were  obliged  singly  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
him,  and  were  thereby  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties, made  the  most  bitter  complaints  at  Rome  '^. 
The  Rhodians  and  their  confederate  Attains  of  Per- 
gamus  ^  did  the  same.  Byzantium  likewise  hence- 
forward attached  itself  to  the  Romans "®.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  Olymp.  145.  3 ;  198.  B.  C, 
the  majority  of  the  Achaeans  declared  themselves 
hostile  to  Philip  ^^.  Flaminius  ^^  by  his  blandish- 
ments only  decoyed  the  Achaeans  from  their  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia  that  he  might  impose  a 
new  yoke  upon  them.  But  they  were  far  from  fore^ 
boding  their  future  servitude ;  when  the  former  had 
by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  forced  Philip  into  a 
peace,  and  he  had  withdrawn  his  garrisons  from 
all  the  towns  of  Greece,  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks, 
that  is  to  say,  of  such  as  had  been  subject  to 
Philip,  namely,  the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  Locrians, 
Euboeans,   Magnesians,  Thessalians,  Perrheebians^ 


»  Liv.  29.  12.  «»*  Li?.  31.  44. 

•»  Lit.  92, 37 ;  Polyb.  17.  11.  •*«  Liv.  31.  14. 

w  Liv.  31.  Ifi.  »«  Tacit.  Ann.  12.  62. 

>«  Liv.  32.  32.  33.  >«•  Plut.  Flamin.  2. 
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Phthiotan  AchaBana^^S  was  once  more  proclainied 
at  the  Isthmian  games,  Olymp.146.  1  ;  196.  B.  0^, 
and  the  proclamation  was  hailed  with  demonstra^ 
tions  of  the  most  unbounded  joy^^.  Flaminius 
loade  war.  upon  Nabis  the  tyxant  of  Sparta  ^^^ 
fout  did  not  d/?pose  him.  However,  the  slighting 
manner  in  which  Flaminius  ^^  treated  the  i^toUans^ 
whose  rapacity  had  not  been  satisfied  by  the  war^ 
rankled  in  their  minds,  and  they  soon  afterwards 
^deavoured  to  revolt  from  Rome. 

Antiochus,  the  Seleucid,  prepared  for  a  war  with 
Rome,  and  was  supported  by  the  iEtolians  ^^,  and 
by  the  Boeotians  ^^,  who  displayed  still  greater 
alacrity  in  his  cause ;  the  Achaeans,  RhodianSj  etc» 
sided  with  the  Romans  ^^.  The  war  began  Olymp. 
147.  1 ;  191.  B.  C.  TheiEtolians  soon  had  cause 
to  repent  of  the  step  they  had  taken ;  but  their 
courage  was  not  entirely  broken  till  Antiochus  was 
finally  reduced  ^^;  they  retained  their  liberty  in 
name,  indeed,  but  the  heavy  tribute  imposed  upon 
them  by  Rome  in  time  of  peace,  produced  the  ut- 
most distress  and  embarrassment  in  the  interior  ^^. 
In  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  several  of  the  Grecian 
towns  in  Asia,  which  had  been  subject  to  his 
authority^  such  as  Miletus,  Colophon,  Cuma^  etc., 
were  declared  free ;  others,  like  Ephesus,  devolved 
to  Eumenes  of  Pergamus ;  the  Rhodians,  who  had 

»«  Lir.  33.  32.    Conf.  30  ;  Polyb.  18.  29. 

M»  Liv.33.  32  s  Pl«t.  Fhtmin.  12.  Valer.  BCai.  4.  6.  6:  tanta  ccekm 
clamoris  alacritate  compleverunt,  ut  certo  conitet  (as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
dqriHM*)  av68,  que  Bupenrolabant.  attonitat  pavaateique  deoidiaae. 

'«»  Liv.  34.  35  ;  Plul.  Flamin.  13.  »«  Liv.  33.  11—13. 

«•  Li?.  36.  32.  »«•  Polyb.  19. 4. 

w  Liv.  35.  60. 

*M  Polyb.  20.  10;  21.3 ;  22.  11.  6.  To  the  corresponding  sUieineDt  of 
Livy  in  this  instance*  at  well  as  through  the  whole  of  tots  narration,  applies 
what  he  himself  says,  33.  10:  Nos  PoWbium  secuti  sumua,  aon  incertum 
auctorem,  etc.  '•  Polyb.  30.  14. 
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carried  on  and  decided  the  naval  war  afanost  alone  ^ 
were  rewarded  with  Lycia  and   Caria  as   far   as 
the  Maeander  *^^     The  little  political  dignity  which 
the  Greek  states  still  retained,  centered  in   the 
Rhodians  and  in  Philopoemen.     But  the  Achoeans 
suffered  more  and  more  beneath  the  iron  rule  of 
their  despotic  allies,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
embassies  which  thronged  their  cities;  but  Philo-* 
pcemen  marched  against  Sparta,  Olymp.  147.  1 ; 
192.  B.  C,  after  the  murder  of  Nabis,  without 
having  previously   obtained  the    consent   of   the 
Romans  to  the  expedition,  and  annexed  it  to  the 
Achaean  league  ^'^     Sparta  was,  upon  the  death  of 
Philopoemen,    united    with    the    league  *^^,    which 
thereby,   and    by  the   accession    of   Heraclea   in 
Trachis^^^  attained  its  largest  extent.     Philopoe- 
men, however,  was  not  only  unable  to  frustrate 
the  cabals  of  a  wretch  called  Dinocrates,  or  to 
prevent  the  defection  of  Messenia  from  the  Achaean 
league,  but  he  himself  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  died  a  violent  death  in  a  Messeniah 
dungeon,  Olymp.  149.  2;  183.  B.  C^^*.     Lycortas, 
the  father  of  Polybius,  who  had  ever  been  the 
faithful  and  worthy  ally  of  Philopoemen,  supplied 
his  place^  revenged  his  death,   and    once    more 
united  Messenia  to  the  league  ^^^     Meanwhile,  the 
Rhodians  tried   thehr  strength  in  wars  with  the 
Cretans  '^^ 

The  prostration  of  the  Greeks,  and  th&r  utter  in- 


»w  Polyb.  22.  27. 

>7i  Polyb.  22.23.    Still  more  fully  in  Lir.  38.  34;  Plut.  Philopcera.  16; 
Paua.  7.  8.  3. 

w  Polyb.  25.  1.  2. 

'^'  That  this  belonged  to  the  league  is  proved,  P«ub.  7.  14.  1. 
"*  Plut.  Philop.  18.  sqq. ;  Polyb.  24.  9.  12  ;  Liv.  39.  49.  60. 
"»  Polyb.  24, 12.  25.  1.  >'«  Polyb.  33.  14.  16. 
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ability  to  defend  themselves  against  aggression^  were 
so  apparent,  that  the  Romans  thought  they  might 
trample  upon  them  with  impunity"^.  The  par- 
tisans of  Macedonia  existed  in  by  no  means  in- 
considerable numbers  when  the  war  broke  out,' 
and  many  of  the  Grecian  states  refiised  to  bear 
arms  against  Perseus"^;  but  the  Achaeans  sent 
Polybius  with  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Romans  *^^. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  number  of  the 
malcontents  increased,  owing  to  the  oppression 
and  exactions  of  the  Roman  generals  ^ ;  whilst  the 
Roman  party,  emboldened  by  the  protection  of 
Roman  functionaries  and  soldiers,  committed  with 
impunity  "^  the  most  dreadful  outrages  against  their 
adversaries,  and  wickedly  calumniated  all  who 
attempted  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  their  pro- 
ceedings ^^.  At  the  head  of  this  base  faction  was 
Callicrates,  who  may  be  compared  with  ^Eschines, 
Philocrates,  etc,  though  he  was  still  more  aban- 
doned than  they  were'*',  Olymp.  153.  2;  167. 
B.  C. ;  he  delivered  up  more  than  a  thousand 
Achaeans,  and  Polybius  amongst  the  number,  upon 
pretence  of  sending  them  to  take  their  trial  at 
Rome '".  The  Rhodians,  who,  like  the  iEtolians 
in  the  first  Macedonian  war,  had  deluded  them- 
selves into  the  arrogant  belief  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  depended  upon  themselves  '^,  and  had  sent 


*^  Liv.  42.  55.  The  Peloponnesus  had  some  years  before  hardly  been  able 
to  collect  6000  talents ;  Polyb.  2.  62. 

nt  Concerning  Coronea  and  Haliartus  see  Polyb.  27.  5.    Conf.  Liv.  42.  56. 

•T*  Polyb.  28.  10.  »«>  Liv.  34.  4. 17  ;  Polyb.  18.  11. 

^**  This  was  the  case  in  Boeotia  as  early  as  the  time  of  Flaminius ;  Polyb. 
18. 26.  In  iEtolia,  550  of  the  anti-Roman  party  were  slain,  daring  which 
Roman  soldiers  kept  guard,  Liv.  45.  28. 

^**  See  Liv.  45.  31.    A  passage  pregnant  with  matter. 

>^  On  his  treachery  see  Polyb.  26. 1—3 ;  30.  10;  33.  15. 

»«♦  Paus.  7.  10  ;  Liv.  36.  31.  »•*  Polyb.  28..  15. 
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haughty  mesaagefi  to  the  Bbmaii  genemis  and 
senate  ^^»  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  their  insoleBce^ 
by  the  loss  of  Lycia  and  Carta,  and  of  the  toll  they 
had  hitherto  levied  in  the  sound  between  their 
isbiid  and  the  main*land  ^. 

Another  twenty  years  passed  amidst  hitemal 
treason  and  distractions^  and  Roman  insult  and 
oppression ;  Sparta  had  detached  herself  from  the 
Achaean  league^  and  was  supported  in  her  opposi* 
tion  to  it  by  the  Roman  arbitrators  ^®.    At  length 
the  Acludans  gave  vent  to  their  long«sappress«d 
rage,  when  the  Roman  senate  declared  that  Spiuta^ 
Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  on  OBta,  and  the  Arca^ 
dian  Orchomenus,  should  no  longer  ft)tm  part  of' 
the  Ache^an  league^.     Though  the  feeling  by 
which  they  were  animated  was  just  and  laudable, 
those  who   encouraged  and  fomented  it,  Disus, 
Critolaus,   and   their   associates,   were   worthless 
wretches  ^^.     The  war  was  as  rashly  undertaken 
as  it  was  injudiciously  conducted '^^     The    un<- 
skilfulness  of  the  commanders,  DisBQs  and  Crito- 
laus, was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  oowardioe.  of 
their  troops.     The  overthrow  of  the  Greeks  was 
CQiQplete ;  unable  to  recover  from  their  cansterna- 
tion,  they  laid  down  their  arms^  and  in  the  hundred 
AND  SIXTEENTH  OLYMPIAD,  during  the  archouship  of 
Antitheus,  146.  B.  C,  Mummius  laid  Corinth  in 
ashes  and  sealed  the  servitude  of  Greece  ^. 


*"  Liv.  42.  14 :  Per  quos  stetiaset,  quo  minui  belli  finis  fieiet,  edvtnai 
eoe,  quid  sibi  faciendum  esaet,  Rhodiot  consideraturoi  esse. 

*^  Polyb.  30.  6.  »••  Pbu».  7.  9—13. 

"•  PauB.  7. 14. 1. 

'^  Polyb.  38.  2 :— <{  cicaimic  irdXc«c  «ar'  IxXoyi^v  ol  x'^'^''^*  ***  ''•*C 
Oio7q  lyBpoi  Kai  \otftwv  alrioi. 

*'*  Paus.  7.  14.  3 :  rovrov  ipifi^c  <^a2  vdv  oi/Stvl  Xoyt<r/A^  rov  RpiroXoov- 
iroXtfulv  rrpb^  'Pw/iafovc  ipto^  ^<^X'* 

«•»  Paul.  7.  14—16.     Conf.  Polyb.  40. 
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Athens,  Rhodes,  Crete  and  Byzanthnn  sfill  re- 
tained some  remnant  of  their  former  independ^ 
enoe^  The  finst  remained  free  from  attacks  till 
the  ^ar  of  Mithridates  and  the  Romans ;  the  de* 
magogy  of  Athenion  or  Aristion  led  Athens  to  side 
with  Mithridates,  and  thereby  drew  npon  her 
the  vengeance  of  Sylla,  which  was  fearfol  in  the 
extreme  ''^.  But  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  Athens 
was  a  republic^  and  enjoyed  Autonomia  ^^.  Crete, 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  intestine  discord^, 
and  the  desertion  of  its  able-bodied  warriors  who 
wandered  about,  ai  mercenaries  '^,  selKng  ther 
services  to  the  h^;faest  bidders,  dearly  expiated  the 
share  it  had  taken  in  the  piracy  carried  on  in  those 
seas,  and  the  favour  it  had  shown  to  Mithridates, 
by  the  extermination  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
inhabitants^^*  Rhodes  was  stripped  of  its  inde- 
pendence by  a  decree  of  Claudius  '^.  Byzantium 
suffered  the  most  dreadful  oppression  during  the 
first  civil  war*^.  The  proclamation  of  Grecian 
independence  by  Nero,  is  one  of  those  melancholy 
caricatures  in  history  which  only  provoke  a  smile 
of  pity  and  contempt  ^. 

The  states  on  the  Pontus,  Heraclea,  Sinope, 
and  the  Bospboran  kingdom,  did  not,  during  the 
Macedonian  age,  come'  into  contact  vrith  the  con^ 
tinent,  and  the  revolutions  which  occurred  in  the 
states  of  the  Diadochi  only  partially  affected  it. 

>»  Pant.  1 .  20.  3,  sqq.  '»*  Strab.  9.  398. 

i»  Polyb.  4.  53  ;  6.  46 ;  Liv.  37.  60 ;  41.  25. 

«  Liv.  33.  14 ;  37.  41 ;  38.  22 ;  43.  7 ;  Polyb.  17.  16. 

^  Freinsheim,  Suppl.  Liv.  99.  47. 

>**  Dio  Cass.  60.  24.  But  soon  afterwards,  Tkc.  Ann.  12.  58 :  KeUditur 
Bhodiis  llbertas,  aderopta  saepe  aut  firmata,  prout  bellis  e«ternU  meniera&t, 
mat  domi  sedStione  defiquerant. 

!"•  Strab.  7. 320 ;  Cicero,  de  Coot.  Prov.  3. 

*•  Plutarch.  Flamin.  12;  Paut,  7.  17.  2. 

VOL.  II.  L    1 
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But  Sinope  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pontic  king  Pharnaces  ^\  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  great  Mithridates  ^.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus  was  infested  by  the  Scy- 
thians :  king  Paerisades  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Mithridates  the  great,  who  seized  upon  the  govern- 
ment himself****.  From  that  time  these  states 
shared  the  vicissitudes  of  those  on  the  Pontus  ^. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Grecian  towns  and  con- 
federacies which  continued  to  subsist  under  the 
Roman  domination,  would  be  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  Still  it  is  cheering  to  observe  that 
many  places  rich  in  glorious  remembrances,  such 
as  Athens,  Ephesus,  Byzantium,  Cyzicus,  Chalcis, 
Eretria,  iEgina,  Patrae,  Rhodes,  etc.,  yet  enjoyed 
a  certain  degree  of  prosperity ;  whilst  others,  like 
Smyrna,  recovered  from  their  prostration  and 
flourished  afresh  ^,  and  unions  of  remote  antiquity, 
such  as  the  Amphictyonic  league*^,  and  the  Oljrm- 
pic  festival®^  still  continued  to  exist ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  what  desolation  did  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
nias  find  in  their  time !  Thespiae  and  Tanagra  the 
only  places  in  Boeotia  that  could  be  called  towns  ^ ; 
the  lower  town  of  Thebes  in  ruins,  the  Cadmea  alone 
inhabited  and  called  Thebes  ^ ;  in  Achaia,  Rhypas, 
etc.,  deserted  in  order  that  the  population  of  Patrae 
might  be  increased  ^^'^ ;  in  Arcadia,  Mantinea,  Orcho- 

*>*  Strab.  12.  545 ;  Mithridates,  4,  made  war  upon  Sinope,  01.  139.  4 ; 
Polyb.  4.  56. 

**  Strab.  ubi  sup.  «»  Strab.  7.  310 :  Conf.  Justin,  37.  2. 

*^  On  the  subject  of  Heraclea  see  §  80.  n.  5. 

**  Concerning  its  restoration  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus,  see  Strab.  14. 
646.  *»  Paus.  10.  8.  3. 

^^  In-  the  imperial  times  a  Upd  avyiiXtiro^  often  occurs,  and  SrjftoQ  and 
KOivov  were  favourite  designations  for  a  community.  See  the  ample  collection 
of  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  Tittmatbn's  Griech.  Staatsv.,  particularly 
433.441.740. 

"•  Strab.  9.  410 : — rwv  ^  aXKuv  Iptlma  Kal  6v6uara  XcXctTrrai. 

«»  Paus.  9.  7.  4.  «»  Psrus.  7.  18.  5. 
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menus,  Clitor,  Pheneus,  Stymphalus,  Maenalue,  Me- 
thydrium,  Caphyae,  Cynaetha^^,  and  Midea  and 
•Nauplia  in  Argolis  ^^  in  ruins ;  on  the  gulf  of  AiUr 
bracia  the  old  towns  dilapidated  and  deserted,  and 
their  inhabitants  transplanted  to  the  Roman  city 
of  Nicopolis  **^ ;  amongst  the  islands  Delos  depopu- 
lated, and  an  Athenian  guard-house  near  the  sane* 
tuary***;  Gyarus  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  of  the  mice  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested ^^^;  Icaria  deserted  and  used  as  a  pasture 
by  Samos  **^,  Mjms  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
gnats  ^*^;  not  to  mention  the  devastations  com- 
mitted in  earliet  times,  particularly  by  Philip. 
Plutarch  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  could  not  have  mustered  three  thousand 
Hoplita;  ^^\  Megara  alone  once  sent  that  number 
to  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  Hence,  well  might  it  be 
said  of  this  unhappy  country,  even  after  its  reck^ 
less  spoliation  by  the  Romans,  that  it  contained 
more  statues  than  men. 

• 
b.  The  Western  States. 

These  became  politically  extinct,  still  earlier  than 
the  states  of  the  mother-country.  The  relations  of 
the  states  in  the  west  with  the  latter  were  very  lax; 
and  ho  ties  of  an  intimate  or  permanent  nature 
existed  between  them.     Their  internal  decay  was 


'**  Strab.  8.  388 : — if  oMr*  tlf/lv,  4  /t^^cc  ahrSiv  ifxvif  ^ivtrai  koX  oti* 
tuXa.  ***  Paus.  2.  25.  8 :  2.  38.  2. 

«»  Strab.  10.  460. 

*i*  Paus.  8.  33. 1.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  Delos 
had  been  a  common  sanctuary,  (Liv.  44.  29) ;  in  the  Mithridatic  war  it  was 
laid  in  ruins ;  Paus.  3.  23.  3. 

^^  Plin.  Hist.  NaL  8.  29.  In  Strabo's  time  the  island  could  not  raise  150 
drachmas  in  taxes ;  Strab.  10.  485. 

«•  Strab.  14.  639.  *    ^"  Paus.  7.  2.  7.    Conf.  Strab.  14.  636. 

«■  Plut.  de  Orac.  Defect.  7.  629. 
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[»:^ecipitated  by  civil  dissensions^  the  violence  of  a 
mercenary  soldiery  and  tyranny;  whilst  without 
they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthar 
ginians^  Lucanians^  and  Romans. 

The  history  of  the  Siceliots  must  once  more 
be  annexed  to  that  of  Syracuse.  Upon  the  death 
of  Timoleon,  Ol.  110.  4;  337.  B.  C,  the  spirit  of 
discord  burst  forth  anew^  and  these  dissensions 
were  fomented  by  the  party-leaders  Sosistratus  and 
Agathocles.  The  former  was  overcome  and  ex* 
pelled,  together  with  a  large  body  of  Optimates ; 
alter  a  council  of  six  hundred  citizens^  likewise  of 
an  oligarchical  character^  had  held  the  reins  of 
government  for  a  time,  Agathocles  attacked  the 
council  and  its  adherents  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  men,  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  and  a 
mob,  slew  them,  expelled  nearly  six  thousand  citi* 
aens,  and  made  himself  tyrant,  01.  115.  4;  317. 
B.  C.  *^^.  His  mode  of  government  resembled  that 
of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  Syracuse,  he  could  not  exercise  the  same 
important  and  destructive  influence  upon  the  politi- 
cal destinies  of  Greece  as  that  tyrant  had  done.  The 
subjugation  of  the  n^ghbouring  states  and  his  wars 
with  Carthage  were  the  main  objects  of  his  foreign 
policy;  and  whilst  these  served  to  endanger  the 
state  externally,  his  exactions  and  barbarities*^ 
banished  civil  order  and  security  within.  Agri- 
gentum,  to  which  a  number  of  Syracusan  Aigitives 
had  retired,  united  itself  with  Gela  and  Messana, 
Ol.  116.  3;  314.  B.  C,  and  invited  Acrotatus,  the 
son  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Cleomenes,  to  com- 

»«  Diod,  19.  2—9  i  JuBtin,  22. 1.  «»  Diod.  20.  4.  19 ;  1.  20. 71. 
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m&nd  them ;  but  he  being  an  abandoned  profligatep 
plundered  the  public  treasure,  revelled  like  a  Per- 
sian, and  at  length  miu-dered  Sosistratus ;  the  peo- 
ple expelled  him,  and  through  the  interviention  of 
the  Carthaginian  Amilcar  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Agrigentans  and  Agathocles  ^*\  Mes- 
sana  and  Gela  now  fell  into  the  power  of  Agatho- 
cles, Olymp.  117.  1.  2.**%  but  Leontini  asserted  its 
freedom  *^\  After  the  expedition  against  Carthage, 
Olymp.  117.  3;  310.  B.  C.^**,  which  brought  this 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  very  verge 
of  destruction,  Agathocles,  following  the  example 
of  the  Diadochi  of  Alexander's  empire,  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  Olymp.  118.  2;  307.  B.  C.«*- 
Like  Dionysius  he  sought  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  Italiots,  and  the  nations  who  dwelt  along 
tihe  borders  of  the  Ionian  sea,  occupied  Corcyra*^, 
Crotona^,  and  made  a  harbour  near  Hippo- 
nium  ^.  Soon  after  his  death,  which  happened,  01. 
122.  4 ;  289.  B.  C,  democracy  was  re-established 
in  Syracuse^.  The  feud  between  the  party  of 
Maenon,  who  had  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  then 
aspired  to  tyranny,  and  the  patriots,  was  terminated 
by  a  decree  of  the  mighty  Carthage.  The  Italian 
mercenaries,  called  Mamertini,  thereupon  left  Syra- 
cuse, seized  Messana,  murdered  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  took  their  wives  to  themselves,  Olymp. 
124. 3 ;  282.  B.  C.  «*>.  Soon  after  this  tyrants  arose 
in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  viz.  Hicetas  in 
S3n'acuse,  formerly  general  against  Msenon,  Phin- 

«»  Diod.  19.  70,  sqq.  «  Diod.  19. 102.  107. 

^  Diod.  20. 32.  »«  Diod.  20. 5$  sqq. ;  Jvstin,  22. 2,  sqq. 

«»  Diod.  20. 54. 

>^  Plut.  Pyrrh.  9 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  v.  ix.  p.  265.  Bipont 

w  Ibid.  p.  266.  »  Strab.  6.  256. 

»  Diod,  Fragm.  9.  p.  273.  ««  Ibid.  p.  280.  sqq. 
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tias  in  Agrigentutn,  Tyndation  in  Tauroraenium^^*/ 
etc.  After  Hicetas,  Thjmnion  and  Sosistratus  ob-' 
tained  possession  of  sovereign  power  in  Syracuse, 
but  shortly  after  disagreeing,  and  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in  from  Italy  the 
assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  married  Lanassa, 
the  daughter  of  Agathocles  "%  Olymp.  125.  3;  278, 
B.  C.  ^. 

Amongst  the  Italiots,  Tarentum  had  hitherto  as- 
serted the  supremacy,  and  revelled  in  luxury,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  the  surrounding  towns  began  to 
decay,  and  the  Romans  were  subjugating  the  warlike 
nations  who  dwelt  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Alexander  of  Epirus  was  called  in  to  assist  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians;  he  fell  in  bat- 
tle, Olymp.  113.  3 ;  326.  B.  C  ^**.  Soon  afterwards, 
in  Olymp.  1 1 9.  2 ;  303.  B.  C,  the  royal  adventurer 
Cleonymus,  from  Sparta,  arrived  in  Lower  Italy, 
and  occupied  Thurii,  but  was  driven  out  again  by 
the  Romans*^.  In  the  mean  time  the  Samnite 
war  had  not  only  brought  Roman  armies  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  but  a  Roman  fleet, 
though  without  hostile  intentions,  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  harbour.  The  brutality  and  violence 
with  which  the  Tarentines  fell  upon  these  ships  *^, 
the  insulting  behaviour  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly towards  the  Roman  ambassador  Posthumius 
Megellus,  whose  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage called  forth  bursts  of  laughter,  and  above 
all  their  delight  at  the  vile  ribaldry  of  the  jester 


»»  Diod.  p.  291.  *"  Plut.  Pynrh.  9. 

»»  Diod.  p.  295.  «»*  Liv.  6.  24. 

'»  Liv.  10.  2.    Cottf.  Diod.  20.  104. 

^*  Zonaras.  8. 2  ;  Appian,  3.  v.  i.  p.  56i  sqq.,  ed.  Schweigh. 
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Philonides  *^,  sufficiently  aho\f  what  a  low  rabble- 
the  dtizens  of  Tarentum  had  become;  .  They  ex- 
p.eoted  that  Pyrrhus  would  shield  them  from  the 
rengeance  of  the  Romans.  His  arrival  only  entailed 
upon  them  privations  ^^  and  a  military  de^otism; 
aiid  after  his  departure  they  fell  under  the.  do-t 
minion  of  Rome.  Nor  did  any  of  the  other 
towns,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Crotona,  etc.,  preserve 
their  liberties ;  Rhegium,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  Messana,  was  moreover  compelled  to  endure 
the  outrages  of  a  legion  of  Campanians  ^.  In  the 
Samnite  war  the  Campanian  Cuma  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  had  already  sunk  into  dependence 
upon  Rome^.  Cuma  became  a  municipium  m 
the  second  Punic  war  ***. 

The  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily^*  neither 
wholly  freed  the  island  from  the  rule  of  the  Cartha-* 
ginians  nor  the  towns  from  that  of  the  tyrants* 
It  was  not  the  greatest  misfortune  which  befel 
Syracuse,  that  Hiero,  in  Olymp.  127.  3;  270, 
B.  C,  took  possession  of  the  government  without 
any  act  of  violence**',  and  retained  it  till  his  death, 
Tiz.,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  terri- 
tories of  Hiero  were  very  limited  in  extent ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  through  the  consequences  of 
the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans. 

The  second  Punic  war  extinguished  the  small 


^  — r^v  Mfira  Avivvparo  rifjv  iavrov  Kai  r^v  rou  irpttrpdrov  Karti<r- 
Xtifiovrifftv  •  Kai  t6  fikv  9iarpov  iicMZfv  wc  ^"'t  ytXouf.  Appiaa,  ubi 
sup.  p.  58  ;  Zonar.  ubi  sup. 

**  Plut.  Pyrrh.  16. 

«»  Zonar.  7.  6  ;  Diod.  v.  9.  289 ;  App.  v.  1.  p.  61 ;  Oros.  4.  3. 

2««  Liv.  8.25.  «"  Liv.  23.31. 

»«  Diod.  V.  9. 302.  sqq.  '"  Polyb.  1 .  9. 
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remains  of  Grecian  political  life  in  Lower  Italy ; 
Tarentum,  till  that  time  the  third  city  in  Italy^ 
was  cnished  by  Fabnzs  *^,  In  Syracns^,  the  only 
to^  in  Sicily  which  still  retained  its  independence, 
the  tyranny  of  Hiero,  Olymp.  141.  2;  215.  B:  C:, 
descended  to  his  grandson  Hieronymtis  *** ;  but 
after  his  assassination^  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
dynasts  in  the  Punic  interest^  obtained  possession 
of  the  government,  after  which  Syracuse  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  Olymp.  142.  1 ;  212. 
B.  C.  ^. 

Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  after  the  second  Punic 
war,  exhibited  the  same  fearful  spectacle  of  ruin 
and  desolation  ^  as  Greece  itself,  and  the  havoc 
was  increased  by  the  ravages  of  the  Romans. 

MassaHa,  through  well-timed  and  prudent  con- 
cessions, retained  its  freedom  sotnewhat  longer ;  it 
Mined  an  alliance  with  Rome,  when  Asdnibal 
Wats  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal  ^^;  but  aft;er  it  had  applied  to  the 
Bomans  for  help  against  the  invasion  of  f^eir 
Celtic  neighbours,  Roman  settlers  established  them- 
selves in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  soon  fell  undef  the 
Homan  sway,  and  experienced  its  oppressive  effeclts 
ih  the  cMl  \^rs  of  Csesar  and  Potapey.  N6ver- 
'theless  it  was  still  at  a  httr  period  teekoiied 
amongst  the  free  t6wns  ^. 

»«  Liv.  27. 16. 

***  ConcerniDg  Mm,  see  Polyb.  2.  7 — 8 ;  Liv.  24.  6,  Sqq. 

*^  Polyb.  8.  6—9  ;  Lit.  25.  24.  «qq. 

^"^  CoDMrmog  the  raiDs  of  Himett,  Oela,  Selinus,  CalHjpoHs,  Euboea,  see 
Strab.  6.  272;  on  Nazos,  Paus.  6.  13.  4;  on  the  subject  or  Magtta  6nscia, 
Cicero  de  Amicit.  4 ;  Dio  Chrys.  2. 12.  ed.  R. :  KpSriov  Bh  Kai  Ba^pUH  cat 
Mcrairovrcyot  gai  Tdpac—iroiac  ir6XtMC  oifK  tiiri  vvv  ipfffiwrtpot*  Conip. 
in  gfeneral  Micali,  I'ltalta  aranti  il  dominto  de*  Romani,  v.  4. 

«•  Polyb.  8. 96.  •*  Strab.  4. 181. 
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•  ■ 

§  80.  The  intprnal  corrii^ption  of  tb^  Grecian 
states  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  the  picture  here.  In  tracing 
it^  final  development  and  growth  during  the  latter 
ages,  we  behold  a  fearful  succession  of  dissension 
and  selfishness,  mercenary  warfare  and  treason, 
low  debauchery  on  the  one  side— impoverishment 
and  debt  on  the  other  \  When  a  nation  has  sunk 
so  low  as  this,  the  virtue  of  individuals  can  be  of 
little  avail;  it  may  rouse  its  last  vital  energies, 
and  breathe  a  better  spirit  into  it  for  a  while,  but 
it  soon  resumes  its  progress  towards  dissolution 
and  decay.  Mercenaries .  degenerated  iDto  bap- 
ditti,  self-^eem  into  arrogant  presumption^  elo- 
quence became  loquacity,  and  treach^y  produced 
shameless  and  sordid  servility  to  foreign  despot^iZ 
such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  age  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  consider. 

The  constitution  of  the  republics  was  almost 
without  exception  democratic;  in  Sparta  indeed 
iJiere  subsisted  the  dynasty  of  the  Ephors,  ii^  Mas- 
sUia.  the  oligarchy  of  the.  Timuchi  %  etc.^  whilst 
feuds  prevaileid  between  the  demua  and  the .  oli- 
garchs  in  several  places ;  the  latter  being .  driven 
from  Crotona  found  a  refuge  in  Thurii  \  Siji^ 
scenes  occurred  in  Locri  ^  and  even  as  late  as  the 


1  On  this  subject,  see  Liv.  32.  6.  30. 

'  Cicero  de  Hepab.  1.  28: — Si  Musitienses — per  delectos  et  piiacipes 
cives  somma  justiiia  reguntar,  inest  tamen  in  ea  conditione  popub  similitudo 
quaedam  senritutis.  Conf.  Bruckner,  Hist.  Reipubl.  Massiliens.  p.  38,  sqq.,  a 
work  which  is  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  Johannsen  and  Hendreich,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  affords  aootlier  proof  of  our  poverty  in  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers  respectiog  the  oonstitation  of  Massilia.  Conf.  also,  vol.  i,  p.  265. 
n.  45.  Tittroann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  516, 

»  Diod.  19. 10.  *  Died.  19.  6.  6.  9. 
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second  Punic  war,  an  o]q>osition  existed  between 
the  demus  and  the  upper  orders  here  ^,  but  whether 
it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  prevails  in 
all  commonwealths,  or  merely  a  consequence  of 
ancient  aristocracy,  does  not  ^pear.  Very  few; 
remains  of  ancient  and  illustrious  &milies  can  be 
pointed  out  with  certainty ;  even  the  royal  line  of 
the  Heraclidae  became  extinct  before  the  state 
wholly  lost  its  independence.  Tyranny,  even  with- 
out any  immediate  connection  with  external  causes, 
occasionally  supplanted  free  constitutions,  as  in 
Syracuse  and  Sparta ;  and  dynasts,  either  singly  or 
in  bodies,  ruled  in  dependent  tovms.  Amongst 
the  public  authorities  in  the  republics  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  popular  assembly  should  still  continue 
to  assert  the  first  place ;  this  it  effected  the  more 
easily  the  smaller  the  states  became  through  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  connections  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
districts ;  the  principle  of  an  assembly  of  popular 
representatives — a  body  of  delegates,  was  never 
clearly  developed  and  recognised,  even  during  the 
federal  relations  of  the  Achaeans.  But  a  Bule  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  to  act  as  a  body  appointed 
to  prepare  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  po- 
pular assembly.  The  oifice  of  Strategus  retained 
its  importance  in  the  state  long  after  the  period  of 
slavery  had  begun  ^;  and  frequent  mention  also 
occurs  of  the  Prytanes^;    the  priestly  character. 


»  Liv.  23.  30. 

*  Conceroiog  Byzantium,  seeTittmaoDy  ubi  sup.  402  ;  Epbesus,  ibid.  431 ; 
Corcyra,  491 ;  Heraclea,  497 ;  Eretria,  Diog.  Laert.  2.  142 ;  Acarnaoia, 
Liv.  36.  1,  etc. 

'  'I'bey  were  of  most  importance  in  Rhodes.  Plut.  Precept.  Reipub. 
Gcrend.  9.  240.  On  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyzicus,  Cos,  etc.,  see  Tittmann 
on  these  communities. 
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which  maintamed  itself  as  long  as  the  sanctuaries 
continued  to  exist,  comes  forward  very  prominently 
in  a  great  variety  of  offices,  many  of  which  were, 
however,  produced  by  recent  unions  and  festivals®; 
but  the  financial  authorities  declined,  together 
with  the  property  and  resources  of  the  state. 

1.  ATHENS. 

The  citizens,  in  Olymp.  117.  4;  308.  B-  C, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  instituted  a  census  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  are  said  to  have  been 
21,000  in  number,  the  Metoeci  10,000,  the  slaves 
400,000  ^  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
citizens  had  rarely  been  more  numerous  at  any 
former  period  ^^ ;  and  we  may  affirm,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  they  never  amounted  to 
30,000.  The  population  of  Athens,  therefore, 
by  no  means  diminished  in  the  same  alarm^- 
ing  proportion  as  that  of  Sparta  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.  But  did  not  naturalization  become 
more  frequent  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea?  And 
lastly,  is  this  number  to  be  depended  upon? 
When  the  constitution  under  which  the  census  in 
question  was  taken,  was  established  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Antipater,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  persons  were  deprived  of  the  citizenship ; 
these  were,  it  is  true,  reinstated  in  their  rights 
some  years  before  the  census  was  taken  "  ;  but  did 
the  whole  of  them  return?  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  citizenship  had  experienced  the  . 
effects  of  external  force,  and  this  must  have  served 

B  TittmaDn>  ubi  sup.  477,  sqq. ;  740,  sqq.    Compare  above,  $  79.  q.  198. 
9  Ctesicl.  apud  Athen.  6. 272,  B.    Conf.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  38.  39. 
>c  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  I.  39.  »  Diod.  18.  66;  Olymp.  115.  3. 
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to  corrupt  its  ingredients,  and  to  render  them  discor- 
dant and  incongruous ;  frivolity  henceforward  he- 
came  the  predominant  chaiucteristic  of  the  Athenian 
mind.  The  degree  to  which  this  prevailed  in  kll 
the  acts  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  general  pny- 
ceedings  of  this  period,  and  the  character  of  the 
mass  itself  will  be  best  understood  by  describing 
the  character  and  operations  of  the  demagogues, 
who  successively  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Though  PhiUp  and  Alexander  were  admitted  to 
the  citizenship,  after  the  battle  of  Cheeronea  ^  the 
public  mind  was  still  hostile  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  Demosthenes  continued  to  be  the  most  influ* 
ential  of  the  Athenian  orators.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  incited  his  countrymen  to  a  war  against 
Alexander  ^%  and  they  readily  obeyed  his  call.  The 
itten  whom  Alexander  commanded  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  to  him,  as  leaders  of  the  anti-Mace<- 
donian  party,  were,  besides  Demosthenes,  Poly- 
etictus,  Ephialtes,  Lycnrgus,  Moirocles,  Damon 
(or  Diotimus),  Callisthenes,  and  Charidenms^\  Cha* 
ridemus  was  the  only  one  amongst  them  who  was 
not  pardoned,  and  whereupon  he  fled  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  soon  afterwards  perished  ^.  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  subsequent  measures  of  De* 
mosthenes  against  the  Macedonians  were  Hyperi- 
des,  Democrates,  and  Himeraeus.  Hyperides  pro- 
nounced the   funeral   oration    of  Leosthenes  ^^ ; 


1*  Scho).  Arittid.  Panath.  p.  178,  ed.  Jebb. 

"  Plat  Demoatb.  23.    Compare  the  precediog  section. 

^*  Plttt.  ubt  sup.  Arrhian  Aoab.  1. 10,  also  names  Hyperides,  and  DiotU 
mus  instead  of  Damon.  His  name  and  that  of  Hypenaes  occur  in  Suidas 
('Avri9rarpoc)f  snd  at  the  same  time  those  of  a  Patrocles  (read  MotpocXia), 
Chares,  and  Cassander.  Plutarch 's  statement,  according  to  his  remark,  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  most  trustwordiy  authorities.  Comp.  Rtthttken  ad. 
Rutil.  Lap.  p.  33. 

"  Diod.  17.  30;  Arrhian,  Aoab.  1. 10.  >•  Died.  18. 13. 
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Demochares,  who  was  the  aephew  of  Demostbe* 
nQ$,  Yioa  noitorious  for  his  mcontineobGe  '^ ;  being 
appointed  atmba^sador  to  Philip ,  afteor  the  battld'  lof 
Chaeronea,  he. conducted  himself  upon  that  oeca^ 
sion  with  unparalleled  insolence  and  effrontery"^* 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards  he  became  the  oppo^ 
nent  of  Stratocles,  by  whom  he  was  eventually 
expelled  *^.  Himers&us  was  the  brother  of  IXeme^- 
trius  Phalereus  :  although  he  accused  Demosthenes 
in  the  affair  of  Harpalus?^,  he  nevertheless  at  a 
later  period  fled  with  him  from  the  persecution  of 
Antipater,  by  whose  command  he  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  ^\ 

The  adherents  and  creatures  of  the  Macedoniaifts 
were  £ar  more  numerous ;  these  constituted  at 
extensive  claas,  whose  character  and  objects  varibd 
from  the  purest  patriotism  and  integrity  of  purpose 
down  to  the  vilest  treachery  and  the  most  abject 
servility.  The  meet  distinguished  amoag  ihfittx 
was  Phocion^  who^  during  the  latter  part  of  Im 
public  life,  was  rather  a  demagogue  thauia  Stcat 
tegus.  His  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  weve 
exposed  to  severe  trials ;  Alexander  not  only 
wished  to  send  him  presents  from  Asia^^  bu.t«hor 
nonred  him  with  peculiar  confidence  ^.   He  xefused 


■  17  $uida3  A«i4«¥.  fr4m  Ti^»8eu».  On  tbo  otto  lid^  abq  hU  iitfti(^tifta  f9 
Polyb.  12.  13. 

"*  Philip  stid :  Diditc  nihi,  focere  quid  possum,  quod  lit  AthenientHill^ 
gratuml  Excepit  Demochares  :  Te,  inquit,  suspendere.  Seneca  de  Iracund. 
8.23. 

*'  Plut.  Demetr.  24.  According  to  the  probable  asttumptiov  oC  CHnton, 
Olymp.  119. 3 ;  302.  B.  C.  On  the  lubject  of  Demochares>  however,  we 
the  copious  note  of  Ruhnken,  ad  Kutil,  Lup.  p.  7,  aqq, 

^  Plat.  I>eniosth.  28  ;  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  364. 

»  Plut.  Demoath.  28.  »  Plut.  Phoc.  IB. 

^  Phociou  was  one  of  the  very  few  persons  to  wh<NBa  Alexander,  after  ht 
became  conscious  of  his  own  greatness,  frrolis  x^fP**^*    ?\nt»  Phoc,  17. 
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the  gold  of  Harpalus**,  and  would  have  done 
so  even  had  he  entertained  different  sentiments 
towards  the  Macedonians.  In  the  Lamian  war  he 
once  more  appeared  as  the  general  of  the  demo- 
cracy**, and  in  that  character  displayed  qualities 
which  commanded  admiration  and  respect;  after 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war  he  could  not 
dissuade  Antipater  from  throwing  a  garrison  into 
Munychia,  and  restricting  the  democracy  by  ex- 
cluding the  poorer  class  from  office  ;  still,  as  chief 
of  the  administration  under  the  new  constitution^ 
he  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  Athens  ^.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  man  who  had  refused  the  gifts 
of  Alexander  would  reject  with  disdain,  the  offers 
of  Antipater '^.  The  judicial  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  against  him  *®,  and  in  which  aliens 
and  slaves  were  even  allowed  to  take  part,  after 
the  death  of  Antipater,  when  upon  the. faith  of 
Polysperchon's  assurance  that  the  democratic  con- 
stitution should  be  respected^  he  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  fickle  and  turbulent  people  to 
keep  up  the  same  relations  with  Cassander  as  had 
existed  between  them  and  Antipater,  were  a  repe- 
tition of  the  wild  outrages  committed  against  the 
generals  in  the  battle  of  the  Arginusae. 

Upon  a  par  as  to  political  influence  with  Pho- 
cion,  the  most  upright,  was  Demades,  the  most 
abandoned  of  his  party.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  Demades,  who  had  successively  been  the 


»•  Plut.  Phoc.  21 .  «•  PluL  Phoc.  28. 

»  Pltit.  Phoc.  27—29.  w  Plut.  30. 

"  Plut.  35,  iqq. ;  Diod.  18. 64,  sqq. 
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hireling  of  Philip^  Alexander,  and  Antipater^  had 
only  interceded  in  favour  of  Athens,  with  those 
three  rulers,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  wider 
and  more  conspicuous  stage  to  display  his  baseness 
upon.  He  had  no  equal  in  extravagance  and  low 
sensuality^;  Antipater,  with  all  his  munificence) 
could  not  satisfy  him  ^ ;  the  treasures  of  the  great 
king  himself  would  not  have  sufficed  for  his  waste- 
ful prodigality.  Probably  Alcibiades  alone  could 
have  been  compared  with  him  for  wanton  extra- 
vagance. Like  him,  Demades  sent  coursers  to 
the  Olympic  races  ^^ ;  there  was  a  law  which  de- 
clared that  every  one  who  allowed  a  stranger  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  should  pay  a  fine :  Demades 
brought  forward  a  hundred,  and  paid  the  fines  ^*. 
Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  administered  the  office  of  inspector  of 
the  Theoricon ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that> 
owing  to  his  extravagance,  the  triremes  could  not 
be  fitted  out  ^.  He  moreover  committed  numer- 
ous illegal  acts ;  at  the  beginning'  of  the  war  he 
was  indebted  to  the  people  in  the  fines  he  had  in- 
curred for  seven  unconstitutional  measures  ^.  De- 
mades was  the  author  of  the  proposition  for  deify- 
ing Alexander,  and  declaringhim  the  thirteenth  of 
the  Olympian  gods  ^ ;  he  also  drew  up  the  psephism 
for  the  destruction  of  Demosthenes  ^.  Antipater, 
who  jestingly  said  of  the  glutton,  that  he  had 
liothing  left  but  tongue  and  belly  ^,  discovered  a 


V  AtheD.2.  44,  F. ;  iElian.  V.  H.  14. 10.  Comp.  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 
^43.  »  Plut.  Phoc.  30. 

"  Sttidas,  AnnaSfie-  ^  Plut.  Pboc.  30. 

«  Plut.  Precept.  Reipub.  Oerend.  9.  259.  **  Plut.  Phoc.  27. 

^  iEIian,  V.  H.  5. 12.  A  fine  of  a  hundced  talents  waa  imposed  upon 
bim  on  that  iccount.    The  people  adapted  the  prices  to  the  persons. 

»  Plut.  Demostb.  28.  "  Plut.  Phoc.  2 ;  Apopth.  6. 698  ;  8.  83. 
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short  time  before  his  death  that  he  waa  iaitldefis  te 
him,  whereupon  he  caused  both  him  and  his  soft 
to  be  put  to  death,  Olymp.  115.  2  ;  319.  B.  C  ». 

The  most  influential  of  the  followers  of  Phocion 
was  Dinarchus,  a  native  of  Corinth^.  Th^e  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  another  CorintUaa 
of  the  same  name^  and  likewise  the  friend  of  Pho«* 
cion  ^.  The  latter  was  put  to  death  at  the  com-* 
mand  of  Polysperchon,  when  Phocion  was  dragged 
to  Athens  to  receive  sentence  of  condemnation  ^^ ; 
the  former,  who  was  the  friend  of  Theophrastus 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  became  an  esteemed 
orator  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  dwelt  in 
Athens  during  the  sway  of  Antipater  and  of  his 
successor  Cassander ;  when  the  town  was  taken  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  during  the  archonship  of 
Anaxicrates,  01.  118.  2 ;  307.  B«  C,  he  escaped  to 
Chalcis^  and  did  not  return  to  Athens  tiU  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  under  the.  archon  PhiUppus  ^^  and 
died  a  natural  death  there  at  a  good  old  age.  He 
accused  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Harpalos,  as 
well  as  Polyeuctus,  Lycui]gus,  Himeieus^,  ete. 
Those  who  were  executed  with  Phocion  were  He* 
gemon,  who  has  already  been  signalized  as  a  man 
of  worthless  character  ^,  Nicocles,  Thudippus,  Py« 
thocles  ^ ;  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Callimedon  and  Charicles, 

<•  Diod.  18.  48. 

*>  A  Dinarchus  of  Corinth  took  succours  to  Timoleon;  Plut.  TimeUdl, 
Demosthenes  commemorates  a  man  of  this  name  amongst  the  agents  of  Philip 
in  Corinth ;  de  FalsA  Legat  324. 14;  Epist.  1491. 

<•  Corsini.  F.  Att,  4.  76. 

*^  Or  is  tUs  perhaps  an  error  of  Plutarch's,  who  was  thinkingof  the  en4of 
Hyperides,  which  stood  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  DemostbeBeit 
(Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9. 374.) 

^  On  the  subject  generally  see  Dionys.  Halic.  Dinarch.  vo1.t.  p.  334»  sqq>; 
Taucha.  and  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat  9. 378,  aqq. 

**  Dion.  Hal.  ubi  sup.  344.  ««  See  f  77.  n.  173. 

«  Plut.  Pkoc.  36. 
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during  their  absence  ^.  The  most  active  amongst 
the  enemies  of  Phocion  was  the  sycophant  Agnoni- 
des,  whom  he  had  once  extricated  from  a  very 
dangerous  predicament^.  Pytheas,  though  not 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Demades^  may  neverthe- 
less be  compared  with  him,  inasmuch  as  he  became 
an  orator  through  natural  talent  alone,  unaided  by 
the  instructions  of  the  schools  * ;  whilst  even  De- 
mosthenes ^  smarted  from  the  effects  of  his  ready 
and  pointed  wit  *.  The  citizenship  of  Pytheas  was 
mat  getittine,  tind  he  was  denounced  as  an  alien  by 
Dinarehus  ^ ;  he  wavered  in  his  political  opinions ; 
in  the  mattiSr  of  Harpalus  he  was  one  of  the  ac- 
cuseifs  of  Demosthenes  **,  opposed  the  apotheosis  of 
Alexander**,  and  during  the  Lamian  war  fled  to 
Antipater  **. 

Demetrius  the  Phalerean"  was,  under  Cassan- 
der,  01. 115. 3 ;  318.  B.  C— 01. 118. 2 ;  307.  B.  C, 
what  Phocion  had  been  under  Antipater*;  his 
manners  were  less  austere*',  his  love  for  his  country 
was  equally  great,  and  his  benevolence  was  per- 
haps still  more  active  ^.  He  had  been  instructed 
in  political  knowledge  by  Theophrastus*,  and  ex- 
ercised his  talents  as  a  writer  ^,  a  legislator,  and  a 
statesman.   When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  pos^ 

^  pint,  ubi  sop.  ^  Plut.  Phoc.  29.  38 ;  conf.  38. 

«  Rfthnk.  td  Rttlil.  p.  40. 

^  See  examples,  Plut  Apopth.  6711;  ^lian,  V.  H.  14. 38. 

**  He  Mid  that  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp,  see  J£lian» 
V.  H.  7.  7. 

'«>  Dionys.  Hal.  5.  344.  Tanchn.  ••  Dtmosth.  Epist.  1481.  Y3. 

<*  Plat  Pnecept.  Reipnb.  Oerend.  9.  207. 

**  Plut  Demosth.  27. 

<*  Compare  the  useful  disserlatioD  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Demetrii  Phalerii  by 
Dohni,  Kiel,  1825.  §  fr— 18. 

<*  Plat.  Demet  Pol.  10. 

<v  Duris,  ap.  Ath.  12. 542.  C. 

»  Strab.  9. 398 ;  Diod.  18.  74 ;  Diog.  Uert.  5.  75. 

**  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Diog.  Laert  ubi  sup. 

^  Dohro,  ubi  sup.  $  28. 

▼OL.  xr.  M  m 
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session  of  Athens,  the  Phalerean  fled  to  Crates  in 
Thebes  ^\  and  from  thence  into  Egypt,  where  be 
neither  lost  his  characteristic  openness  and  can*- 
dour  ^,  nor  his  attachment  to  his  native  country  ^. 
He  was  replaced  by  Stratocles  ^,  who,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  bore  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
Demades  did  to  Phocion.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
had  announced  to  the  Athenians  the  restoration  of 
their  democracy ;  Stratocles  practised  his  base  arts 
during  this  so-called  popular  government,  and  ren- 
dered himself  no  less  despicable  by  his  adulation 
and  servility  to  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  re- 
storer of  that  democracy,  than  by  the  profligacy 
and  effrontery  with  which  he  pandered  to  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  demus^.  Thie 
truth  of  the  first  charge  is  attested  by  his  proposi- 
tion for  sending  Theori  ^  to  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  thus  treating  them  as  gods; 
and  by  the  flattery  and  obsequiousness  which  char 
racterized  all  the  public  transactions  with  Demetrius 
and  his  father ;  for  though  the  name  of  Demades 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  these  decrees,  still  the  share  he  had  in 
framing  them  may  easily  be  perceived.  In  confirm- 
ation of  the  last  we  may  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the 
extraordinary  piece  of  deception  he  played  off, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Amorgus ; 
he  declared  that  a  victory  had  been  gained,  ordered 
a  two  or  three  days*  feast  to  be  celebrated,  and 
afterwards  represented  to  the  Athenians  that  they 

«»  Plut.  Demetr.  9. 

^  Plut.  Apopth.  6.  717: — irapyva  rd  wipi  PafftXiiag  cat  r^tfioviag  ptfi- 
\la  KravOai  Kai  dvaytvuMrKtiv  d  ydp  ai  0iXo<  roig  /9a<rtXf vaiy  ov  Oappov<n 
irapaiviXv,  ravra  Iv  roXg  PifiXioig  yeypaiTTai, 

«  Plut.  de  Ezil.  8.  364.  ^  Coof.  above,  §  77.  n.  171. 

•*  Plut.  Demetr.  10.  11.  «  Plut.  Demetr.  11. 
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had  been  the  gainers  by  it^.  Democlides  **  was 
the  rival  of  Stratocles,  and  tried  to  outdo  him  in 
cringing  subservience  to  Demetrius;  the  oppo- 
nents of  Stratocles  were  Demochares,  whom  he 
expelled^,  and  the  comedian  Philippides,  who 
wrote  some  satirical  verses  against  him  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  comedy  ^®.  It  is  probable  that  Sophocles 
arose  about  this  time'^^;  his  proposition  for  re- 
straining the  philosophers  from  giving  instruction 
to  the  Athenian  youth  was  adopted,  but  Phillion  ^^ 
caused  it  to  be  repealed  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Lachares  made  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  tyranny  in  Athens '' ;  he  was  a 
sacrilegious  plunderer,  who  stripped  the  statue  of 
Athene  of  its  ornaments  "^^  Upon  the  return  of 
Demetrius  he  fled,  and  perished  in  Boeotia^^. 

The  dependence  of  Athens  on  the  Macedonian 
rulers  was  repeatedly  interrupted  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Demetrius  from  Macedonia ;  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  the  Athenians  bore  him,  he 
granted  to  the  younger  Pyrrhus  permission  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Acropolis  ^^;  Athens  afterwards 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Demetrius'  son,  Anti- 
gonus  Gonnatas,  but  showed  great  indifference 
towards  his  successors,  Demetrius  and  Antigonus. 
Doson,  while  she  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  younger 
Philip.  The  name  of  no  demagogue  of  import- 
ance during  this  period  has  reached  us^  but  there 


^  Plut.  ubi  sup.;  Priecept  Reipub.  Gereod.  9. 191. 
<•  Plut  Demetr.  13. 26.  »  See  above,  n.  19. 

^  Plut.  Demetr.  12.  26. 

Ti  Accoiding  to  Petit,  Larcber,  Coraini  01.  118.  3;  306.  B.  C;  according 
to  CiiotoD,  under  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  which  appears  less  probable. 
^*  Atheo.  13. 610.  £. ;  Diog.  Laert.  5.  38.  ^^  Plut.  Demetr.  33. 

T*  Paus.  I.  25.  5.  ^*  Paus.  ubi  sup. ;  Polyien.  3.  7.  1-^3. 

»•  Plut.  Pyrrh.  12. 

X  m  2 
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is  little  doubt  that  they  were  stiU  sufficiently 
numerous^.  The  last  of  the  Athenian  dema^ 
gogues  whose  names  are  expressly  recordedj  was  the 
above-named  Athenion  or  Aristion,  in  the  time  of 
Mithridates^  who  induced  Athens  to  revolt  from 
Rome  '^ 

The  feelings  of  the  multitude  during  the  period 
we  are  considering^  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  far 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  depraved 
than  of  the  virtuous  demagogues.  Of  their  ancient 
virtues  they  still  retained  their  hospitality  and  com« 
passion^  both  of  which  were  experienced  by  the 
Thebans^^  whilst  the  latter  was  displayed- in  con« 
junction  with  a  regard  for  propriety  and  delicacy 
in  their  conduct  towards  Cleopatra,  Philip*s  daugh- 
ter^ to  whom  they  sent  an  embassy  to  express  their 
condolence  upon  the  death  of  the  Molossian  Alex- 
ander ^,  They  never  wholly  ceased  to  honour  and 
confide  in  virtue,  wherefore  Xenocrates  was  se- 
lected to  accompany  Phocion  to  Antipater^^;  the 
privilege  of  partaking  of  the  pubUc  meals  m  the  Pry- 
taneum"^  was  conferred  upon  the  descendants  of 
Demosthenes,  and  Zetno  was  honoured  with  a 
crown  ^.  Their  delicacy  of  perception  rendered 
them  more  fastidious  from  day  to  day  as  regarded 
their  choice  of  expressions ;  the  use  of  an  improper 
inflection  or  incorrect  accent  in  public  declama- 
tion rarely  passed  unnoticed  •*.  The  mobility, 
which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  formed  so  prominent 


^  Liv.  34.  4  :-~iiec  unqusm  ibi  dMunt  lingus  prompts  ad  plebem  cmi- 
citandaiD. 
*•  Atbeo.  5.  21],  sqq. ;  WfUenbach  ad  Plut  d«  Sera.  Num.  Vindict.  71. 
^  Plut  Alex*  13.  «  i£ichin.  in  Ctesiph.  634. 

•«  Plut.  Phoc.  27.  "  Pi.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  9.  380. 

••  Diog.  Laerl.  7.  10. 
**  Phot.  Lex.  9c/>tw.    iDuriog  a  scarcity  of  money  9l  rich  Metoecus  arose. 
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a  Mature  of  the  Athenian  character,  still  displayed 
itself  in  the  joy  with  which  they  hailed  every 
change  that  seemed  favourable  to  democracy,  in 
the  immoderate  favour  which  they  showed  to  those 
who  appeared  in  the  character  of  liberators  and 
benefactors  of  the  state,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  their  enthusiasm  cooled  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  their  error,  or  the  charm  of  novelty  had 
passed  away.  No  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fflxty  statues  were  erected  to  Demetrius  Phidereus  ^ 
within  the  space  of  three  hundred  days ;  these  were 
all  pulled  down  upon  the  entrance  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  as  were  also  the  statues  of  Demades> 
which  were  moreover  melted  down  into  chamber^ 
utensils  ^.  The  decrees  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and 
his  father  almost  bordered  upon  insanity ;  besides 
deifying  them,  they  set  apart  a  whole  mouth,  De- 
metrion,  as  a  Hieromenia,  initiated  Demetrius  into 
the  mysteries,  and  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  in  order 
that  he  -might  have  opportunities  of  familiar  con* 
verse  with  the  goddess  '^f  etc.  Now  and  then  they 
seemed  to  remember  that  they  had  a  constitution 
which  was  at  least  nominally  a  democracy ;  a  per- 
son who  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  into  the 

XlyMv»  5  Ti  kyd  vfiv  lavf-f^'f  a^Uturbaoce  epsaed  oa  account  of  th«  aM  of 
thii  unusual  form  ;  the  orator  corrected  himself  by  saying  iavtitrut,  and  then, 
and  not  befbra,  ha  was  commended,  aftd  his  offer  accepted.  To  this,  it  may 
be  added,  that  Demosthenes  was  laughed  at  for  saying  'A^KKfivioQ  instead 
of  'AffcXifirioCf  Vit«  Dec.  Otat.  9.  dGO,  Concernuig  the  ridicule  thrown  upon 
the  actor  Hegetochus,  who,  in  reciting  the  verse,  ix  cv|idra>v  yAp  aiOtt  c^ 
yakifv  opw,  lost  his  breath  and  prolong  the  word  into  yaX^v  from  yaXii^ 
see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  304,  and  £unp.  Orest.  279. 

*^  Diog.  Laeit.  5.  75 ;  Strab.  9.  398  ;  Plln.  34.  0.  etc.,  with  some  difler- 
ence  in  the  numbers. 

*  Plut.  Prsecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  365.  The  same  thing  is  related  of 
the  statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

^  Plut.  Demetr.  12.  23  ;  26.  30 ;  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  3.  2.  Two  ships, 
Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were  added  to  the  Salaminia  and  Paralos,  Phot. 
Lex.  irapaXoL 
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public  treasury,  obtained  from  Demetrius  a  remis- 
sion of  the  same,  whereupon  the  demus  declared 
that  such  appeals  should  in  friture  be  punished  by 
fine ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  as  soon  as  Deme- 
trius had  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  this 
resolution,  those  by  whom  it  had  been  framed 
were  either  killed  or  banished,  and  it  was  then 
decreed  that  whatever  Demetrius  uttered  should 
be  regarded  as  consecrated  ".  But  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  it  was  declared  capital  to  speak  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  him®^  The  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  continued  to  display  this  alternation  of 
disgusting  servility  and  overbearing  arrogance  for 
some  time  after  these  transactions,  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  examples  of  the  latter  quality  after- 
wards grew  less  frequent.  As  examples  of  the 
former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  rejoicings 
caused  by  the  premature  intelligence  of  Aratus' 
death  ^,  and  the  manner  in  which  Attains  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Athenians,  Olymp.  146.  3;  198. 
B.  C.  ^*;  they  breathed  nothing  but  scorn  and 
defiance  against  the  younger  Philip,  and  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  framing  decrees  to  insult  and 
revile  him  ^.  The  same  tendency  to  scurrility  and 
the  same  garrulity  continued  to  characterize  them 
till  the  latest  times ;  they  gave  a  loose  to  the  former 
in  their  transactions  with   Sylla^^  whilst  it  was 


*^  Plut.  Deinetr.24: — irpb^  Oiovc  Stfcov  ical  Tpbc  dv9(M!nrQvg  thmi  dicatov. 
Plutarch's  remark  applies  here:  roiavra  itrparrov  'AOi|vaioii  fpovpa£ 
iirti\Kdx9ai  cat  rrjv  iXtvOfpiav  1%^^^  ioKovvrtg. 

w  Plut.  Dcmetr.  33. 

^  Plut  Aral.  34  :  k<rr€^avtifb6piiffav> 

»»  Polyb.  16.  25. 

^  Liv,  31.  44.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  conclusion  of  the  ple- 
beian hostile  decree : — Si  quis  quid  postea,  quod  ad  notam  ignominiasiqa* 
Philippi  pertineret,  ferret,  id  omne  pbpulum  Atheniensem  jussumm;  si  quis 
contra  ignoroiniai9  prove  honore  ejus  dixisset  fecissetve,  qui  occidissot  eam^ 
jure  cssurum*  ^  Plut.  de  Garrul.  8.  12. 
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owing  to  the  latter  that  he  discovered  the  weakest 
part  of  the  fortifications^  and  thereby  became  mas- 
ter of  the  town  ^, 

-  The  constitution  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
alternate  independence  and  subjection  of  the  state, 
underwent  various  changes  during  this  period. 
Through  Antipater,  after  the  Lamian  war,  Olymp. 
1 14*  3;  322.  B.  C,  admittance  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship was  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of 
a  new  valuation,  by  which  means  more  than  twelve 
thousand  citizens,  who  did  not  possess  the  mini- 
mum assessment  of  ten  thousand  drachmas,  were 
disfranchised;  many  of  them  went  to  Thrace, 
where  land  was  apportioned  to  them  by  Antipater  ^. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  popular  tribunals,  if 
not  whoUy  abolished,  were  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  political  eloquence,  if  not 
entirely  prohibited,  was  greatly  restricted^.  The 
.tumultuous  outburst  of  democratic  feeling  upon 
the  death  of  Antipater,  to  which  Phocion  fell  a 
victim,  soon  subsided;  Cassander  made  him^lf 
master  of  Athens,  and  introduced  a  lower  census 
than  had  before  existed;  every  one  who  claimed 
to  exercise  civic  rights  was  required  to  possess  a 
thousand  drachmas  ^^.  The  forms  of  the  ancient 
democracy  were  revived  imder  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  ^,  but  out  of  adulatory  complaisance  to  him, 
several  of  its  institutions  underwent  considerable 
alteration ;  two  new  Phylae,  the  Antigone  and  De- 


»*  Plut.  ubi  wp.  11. 

»  Diod.  18. 18 ;  Plut.  Phoc.  27 ;  Demetr.  It. 

"*  Suidas  Aif/io^irc*  (Antipater) — KariXvfft  rd  ducavrripia  Koi  to^q  pfiro* 

^  Diod.  18.  76.  ^  Plut.  Demetr.  10. 
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m«tr}ks^>v^e  ^Btablished^  the  kiionber  of  Ae  Bukute 
raised  to  wc  hundred^  dmd  a  dignitary,  called  tbe 
priest  of  tbe  preservers  of  AiAigonus  and  Demetrhis» 
was  appointed  in  lieu  ^  of  the  Anchon  Eponymus. 
All  these  regulations  were  not  aboHdied  upon  the 
&U  of  Demetrius;  the  two  new  Phyfas  were  de- 
dicated to  Ptolemy  and  Attalus^^\  The  Areo- 
pagus still  existed,  nor  were  its  labours,  even  now. 
altogether  inglorious;  it  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  gold  of  Harpalus  *^ ;  it  refrained 
ttom  searcUng  the  house  of  Callicles,  because  he 
had  recently  married  ^^ ;  it  aaked  Cleanthes  how  he 
gained  his  livelihood,  and  upon  discovering  that 
he  worked  by  night,  proposed  to  reward  him^^; 
and  it  exhorted  Demetrius,  the  descendant  of  the 
Phalerean,  to  desist  from  his  vicious  courses  ^^*  It 
is  probable  that  amongst  the  h^her  oflSces  of  state, 
the  Strategfa  always  retained  its  importances^; 
but  after  the  time  of  Phocion  and  Leosthenes,  wo 
are  only  acquamted  with  the  name  of  CalUppus, 
the  leader  against  the  Celts  ^. 

Samos,  whither  Clerudu  had  been  sent^  01ymp« 
107.  1 ;  352.  B.  C,  belonged  to  the  Atheniana 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ^,  after  which  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  Perdiccas  ^,  and  again 
guaranteed  them  by  Polysperchon "° ;  but  they 
could  not  maintain  possession  of  it ;  Salamis  re-> 


•  Plut.  ubi  sup,  w*  Plut  ubi  sup. 

*«>  Pausan.  1.  6»  5 ;  Sttph.  Byz.  'ArroX.  and  UroXi^  Lit.  31. 1& 
»•*  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  364. 
*<"  PluU  Demotth.  25 ;  Pnecept.  Reipab.  Gerand.  9.  243. 
»•*  Diog.  Laert.  7.  168.  >«•  Atheo.  4. 167.  E.  F. 

>«•  Plut  PrtBcept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9. 240.  ^  Pauaan.  1.  4. 2* 

*<>•  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  1.  460.  n.  535 ;  Panola,  Res  Samior.  p.  97. 
»••  Diod.  18.  !8.  "•  Diod.  18. 56. 


t^tod  fram  Athena,  Olymp*  11^.  3 ;  31^.  3i  '<?»» 
^faikt  idxe  adhered  to  Polys^wcbon  ^^V  Ani  wan 
not  restcmed  to  the  Athenians  till  Ar^iti:^  xo»M 
tiiem  a  present  of  it  about  Olymp.  134  ;*  243^  9t  C*, 
whereupon  the  Salaminiaiia  wore  driven  oUt'^^. 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Delos  were  made  over  to  th^ 
Athenians  by  the  Romans^  after  they  had  subdued 
Perseus  "\ 

2-  SPARTA. 

An  extraordmary  diminution  had  taken  piace  in 
the  number  of  the  citizens***;,  there  were  only 
seven  hundred  of  them  in  the  middle  of  thd  •  third 
century  before  the  Christian  sera  ^'^.  T\m  ^xpiaisia 
the  circumstances  that  most  of  the  landed  pro?* 
perty  was  in  the  hands  of  females  ^^\  The'  de; 
parture  from  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  olden 
time  was  stiU  more  striking  than  in  Atbensi  but 
the  Spartans  w^e  still  remarkable  for  their  scm- 
palons  adherence  to  outward  forms>  and  then:  con** 
ciseness  and  sententious  brevity  of  expression*^* 
What  operated  most  injuriously  to  the  natiom^ty 
and  constitution  of  Sparta,  was  her  restless  desire 
to  enlarge  her  natural  boundaries ;  and  thid  ^ 
never  ceased  to  display  while  she  had  strength 
enough  to  assail  her  neighbours,  or  means  to  pur<- 
chase  the  aid  of  mercenaries.  Moreover,  the  bar- 
rier between  Laconian  austerity  and  foreign  licen- 
tiousness was  entirely  removed;  those  military 
adventurers  who   quitted  their  country  to  seek 


">  Paul.  1 .  35.  3 ;  Polysn.  4.  IL  2. 

>»  Coof.  Bockh,  Thes.  Inscr.  p.  148. 

»»  Polyb.  30.  18.    ConC  VUruv.  7.  7.  »'*  Compare  abov«,  $  70.  n.  1. 

"»  Plul.  Agii,  6.  «'•  Ibid.  6. 

"7  e.  g.  the  Kkna  in  answer  to  Philip,  Plut.  de  Garrul.  8.  32. 
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employment  as  mercenaries^  returned  to  it  liber- 
tines and  profligates ;  even  kings  like  Acrotatus  "° 
and  Leonidas  ^^^  abandoned  themselves  withotut  re- 
serve to  the  most  unbridled  revelry.  On  the  other 
•hand^  the  women  exhibited  the  most  determined 
spirit  of  bravery  *^  when  Pyrrhus  attacked  the 
town,  whereas,  on  former  occasions,  they  had  only 
signalized  themselves  by  noise  and  clamour '^^ 
The  appearance  of  the  two  kings,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes,  marks  an  important  sera  in  the  Spartan 
annals :  they  were  actuated  by  the  noble  and 
patriotic  wish  to  restore  the  vitality  and  vigour  of 
their  native  state ;  whereas  Athens,  though  pos- 
sessed in  a  much  greater  degree  than  Sparta  of  all 
the  elements  of  nationality,  suffered  herself  to  be 
influenced  by  external  causes  alone, 

Agis  Ill.y  the  son  of  Eudamidas^^,  ascended 
the  throne  about  Olymp.  134 ;  244.  B-  C.  The 
ancient  discipline  was  still  observed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  Agis  himself  had  been  trained 
up  in  it^".  He  was  deeply  grieved  to  behold 
the  radical  decay  of  the  national  institutions — 
riches  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  grinding  poverty 
the  lot  of  the  many,  the  women  possessed  of  un- 
bounded power  in  consequence  of  their  wealth  ^, 
and  the  Ephors,  though  destitute  of  the  civil 
virtue  of  their  predecessors,  nevertheless  assert- 
ing despotic  au^ority.  The  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  Agis,  who  both  possessed  extexisive 
property  *^,  were  inspired  by  the  same  sentiments^ 


»'•  DmhL  19.  71.  irt  PhiL  Agif.  3. 

»»  Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.  ««  See  above,  $  70.  n.  4, 

>*>  See  ]>is  geneskgy,  Plut.  Agis,  3. 

»«  Plut.  Agis,  4.  «M  PlttL  Agi»,  7. 

»«  Plut.  Agii,  4. 
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whilst  he  was  supported  by  the  young  men  who 
gladly  hailed  the  prospect  of  innovation  *^.  His 
mother's  brother,  Agesilaus,  promised  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  framing  a  new  constitution,  or  rather  in 
restoring  that  of  Lycurgus**';  but  his  conduct  proved 
that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions.  The  plan 
contemplated  by  Agis  was  to  remit  all  debts,  to 
make  a  new  distribution  of  land,  to  admit  Perioeci 
and  aliens  as  new  citizens,  and  to  suffer  them  to 
possess  landed  property,  and  finally  to  restore  the 
8yssitia  and  other  ancient  ordinances  in  general. 
All  these  points  were  embodied  in  a  rhetra,  and 
submitted  to  the  Gerontes.  Agis  gave  up  his  own 
hereditary  estates  to  be  distributed  with  the  rest"®. 
The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  carrying 
those  measures  into  effect,  when  Leonidas,  the 
degenerate  colleague  of  Agis,  had  the  baseness  and 
effrontery  to  endeavour  to  defeat  them;  though 
he  was  assisted  in  this  disgraceful  attempt  by  the 
wealthier  orders,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight  **^.  But  sound  and  healthful  seed 
could  not  thrive  in  this  exhausted  soil.  Agis  was 
obliged  to  undertake  a  campaign,  Olymp.  135.  1  ; 
240.  B.  C.  ^,  but  did  not  obtain  that  glory  which 
he  had  hoped  would  proved  a  support  to  his  work 
at  home ;  and  meanwhile  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject fell  into  improper  hands.  Agesilaus,  actuated 
by  a  sordid  love  of  money,  grossly  abused  the 
powers  confided  to  him  "*.     Leonidas  was  recalled 

>«  Plut.  Agis,  6.  »»  Plut.  ubi  Bap. 

»«  Pint.  8.  9.  »»  Plut.  10—12. 

^  Manso»  3.  3.  259;  Plat.  Agis,  14.  i5.  Concerning  the  accounts  in 
Pausanias  (8.  8.  6 1  8.  10.  4  (  8.  27.  9),  of  a  war  which  Agis  carried  on 
against  the  Achaeans,  the  taking  of  Pellend,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Agis 
at  Maotinea,  see  Manso,  3.  2.  123,  sqq. 

i»  Plut  Agis,  16. 
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by  the  ^yersaries  of  Agis,  and  the  latter^  upon'  his 
return,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  'an  iDfamous  cabal,  Olymp. 
136.  1 ;  240.  B^  C  *'*• 

Cleomenes  IIL,  the  ^n  aoid  successor  of  Leo* 
nidas,  Olymp.  136.  1 ;  236.  B.  C,  who  r^igjded 
alone  as  his  fieither  had  done,  after  the  murder  of 
Agis>  was,  both  by  the  boldness  of  his  character 
and  the  energy  of  his  proceedings,  better  qualified 
to  remodel  the  oonstitution  than  the  unfortunate 
Agia  had  been.  He  began  his  work  ten  years 
after  his  accession,  when  the  successes  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  wars  with  the  Achseans^  had  secured 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  peoplci 
Olymp.  138.  3 ;  226.  B.  C.  His  first  step  was  to 
rid  hinuielf  of  the  Ephors^^,  and  the  measures  which 
followed  were  for  the  most  part  a  repetition  of 
what  Agis  had  attempted  to  effect ;  land  was  dis* 
tributed,  including  the  privaite  property  of  Cleo« 
menes;  Peri<eci  were  athfnitted  to  the  citizenship, 
anKl  all  Helots  who  were  able  to  raise  five  minee  were 
eofranclnsed  ^.  Patronomi  were  appointed  instead 
of  the  Geronia  ^^ ;  Cleomenes  qhose  his  brother 
Eucleidas  to  reign  with  him'^.  The  restoration 
of  .the  ancient  abuses  after  the  defeat  cf  deomenes 
at;  Sellasia^.  woA  hie  fli^  over  the  sea,  CMymp.  139. 
2;  222.  B.  C,'"^,  may  be  compared  with  the 
guvantee  of  the  anarchy  of  Poland  by  the 
n^eighbouring  powers  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  t)ie  Kpbprs  and  Gennates  of  the  AchoMin 
party  were  slain  directly  after  the  departure  of 
Antigonus  ^*. 

>»  Pint  Am  n*  ■qq.  '**  Pint.  Cltotn.  6. 

•M  Pl«t.  Cleom.  11.  >»  Paus.  3.  d.  I « 

i«  I^lut.  Cleom.  11.  ^^  PluU  Clcom.  28,  uq. 
»»  Polyb.  4. 35. 
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(Only  ona:mbre  Hemciid  •'kke^,  AgesipoUs  IIP.> 
OQcmpied  the  throne  after  CleoBiienes ;  and  duving^ 
his  reign  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  of  royal  descent^ 
contrived^  by  bribing  the  Ephors^  io  make  himself 
king,  Olymp.  139.  4;  221.  B.  C*^.  But  violent 
oonvulsioiis  ensued.  Chilon^  who  was  of  noble 
and  perhaps  of  Heraclid  descent^  attempted  M 
overthrow  Lycurgus^  and  killed  the  Ephors  who 
were  devoted  to  his  interest,  01ytnp«  140.  2;  219; 
B.  C. ;  but  being  overpowered,  he  was  forced  t6 
seek  siafety  in  .flight  ^^.  Both  Lyenrgus^^^  and 
AgesipoUs^  were  also  compelled  to  fly>  imd  re^ 
mained  absent  for  some  time.;  meanwhile  the  at*' 
taeks  of  Phil^  o£  Macedon  ^^'  served  to  incarease 
the  concision.  Upon  the  death  of  Lycargus>  Mia^ 
cfaauidas  took  possession  of  the  governments' 
He  was  the  first  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ahd  by  him 
the  town  was  first  surrounded  with  walls  ^ ;  be 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  PhilopcBmen,  Olyflop;^ 
143.  2;  207.  B.  C.'"^.  Nabis  was  still  mot» 
despotic ;  his  covetousness  was  notorious  ^^ ;  iti 
proof  of  his  cruelty  it  is  recorded  that  he  in*^ 
vented  a  murderous  instrument  in  a  human  form^; 
and*  finally^  he  ^ideavoured  to  root  out  the  last 
remains  of  the  ancient  Laconian  manners  *^«  Phi«^ 
lopoemen,  who  occupied  S^parta  after  the  assas^ 
sinotion  of  Nabis,  was  adverse  to  the  institu^ 
tions  of  Lycui^us,  and  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
Spartans  to  the  Achssans^  to  whose  league  he  was 


«»  Polyb.  4.  36.  «^  Polyb.  4.  81 . 

»«  Polyb.  6. 29.  8,  iqq.  «<«  Polyb.  24. 11. 1. 

««  Polyb.  6. 18,  MQ.  »**  Liv.  27.  29. 

»*»  Liv.  34.33.  88.  '«  Polyb.  11.  9—18  ;  Plut.  Phildp.  10. 
**i  Diod.  FrmgnuT.  iz.874.  Bipoot;  Polyb.  13.6;  17.  19;  Liv.  32.  38, 

iqa.  »«  Pdyb.  13.  7w 
'^  Polyb.  and  Diod.  ubi  lup. 
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desirous  of  uniting  them,  he  abolished  those  few 
Lycurgic  ordinances  which  still  survived  ^^.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  Lycurgic  constitution  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans,  who  had  previously  received 
an  appUcation  from  the  Spartans  to  that  effect  ^K 
There  were,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Eieutherola- 
cones,  who  had  formerly  been  Helots;  and  who 
had  either  been  declared  free  by  Augustus,  or  by 
the  Roman  people  before  him^.  Dicaearchus* 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was,  till  a 
very  late  period,  read  once  in  every  year  "*.  The 
severe  discipline  of  the  Ephebi  was  still  kept  up 
in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;  he  himself  saw  several  of 
them  scourged  to  death  upon  the  altar  of  Artemis 
Orthia  ^. 

3.  THE  OTHER  STATES  OF  THE  MOTHER 

COUNTRY. 

These  present  but  scanty  materials  for  consi- 
deration. Domestic  tyrants  supported  by  foreign 
force,  or  the  lieutenants  of  Macedonian  despots, 
suspended  or  wholly  arrested  the  internal  develop- 
ment in  most  of  these  communities.  The  Arca- 
dians, collectively  considered,  continued  to  form 
the  most  important  state  in  the  Peloponnesus  after 
Sparta,  and  the  chief  of  its  individual  members 
was  Megalopolis/  At  the  time  of  Polysperchon, 
the  able4)odied  citizens,  slaves,  and  aliens  of  Me- 
galopolis, amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  ^^. 
The  tyrants  Aristodemus  and  Lydiades,  at  a  later 
period,  were  good  and  brave  men  ;  the  former  was 

«»  Plut  Fhilop.  16  i  Paus.  8. 5U  1 ;  Liv.  38.  34. 

*•*  Plut.  ubt  sup.  >«  Smb.  8.  366  ;  PanwD.  3.  31.  6. 

»*  Suidai,  Aicaiapyoc.  '^  Plat  Lye.  18. 

«••  Diod.  18.  70. 
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sumamed  Xpff<rro9^^,  the  latter  abdicated  at  the 
in^gation  of  Alratus^^^  Aristodemus  was  op- 
posed by  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes^  pupils  of  the 
philosopher  Arcesilaus  and  the  guardians  of  Philo* 
poemen ;  they  subsequently  assisted  Aratus  in  over- 
throwing the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Nicocles,  and  regu- 
lated the  political  institutions  of  Cyrene  ^.  During 
the  age  of  Aratus,  and  from  that  period  till  the 
final  extinction  of  Grecian  independence,  no  state 
iu  Greece  could  boast  of  a  brighter  array  of  able 
statesmen  and  generals  than  Megalopolis.  Cer- 
cidas*^  and  the  peripatetic  Prytanis  are  recorded  as 
eminent  legislators  ^^ ;  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and 
Polybius,  the  last  heroes  and  statesmen  of  Greece, 
would  have  been  ornaments  to  any  age  or  country* 
In  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  besides  Megalopolis, 
mention  is  also  made  of  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  and 
Mantinea  ^^^ ;  but  the  most  important  record  that 
has  been  preserved  of  Mantinea,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  melancholy  one,  viz.,  the  account  of 
its  destruction  by  Antigonus  ^^.  Concerning  the 
rough  Cynaethi,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement 
of  PolyWus,  that  they  were  even  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  music  ^^%  we  only  know  that  they  had 
Polemarchs  ^^.  Messenia  was  compelled,  by  the 
command  of  Alexander,  once  more  to  receive  the 
children  of  the  tyrant  Phyliades  ^^* ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  really  succeeded  to  the 
tyraamy  or  not.    Messenia  was  afterwards  a  re- 


»«•  PauBan.  8.  27. 8  ;  8.  36.  3.  '«  Polyb.  2.  44 ;  Plut.  Philop.  1. 

»«  Polyb.  10.  26;  Plut.  Philop.  1. 

>^  Conf.  $  78.  n.  29.    Polyb.  2.  48,  where  Nicophanes  ii  mentioned  as 
fail  colleague. 

>«»  Polyb.  5.  93.  >«'  Pint.  Cleom.  4,  et  pass. 

»"  Pausan.  8. 8.  6.  »«  Polyb.  4.  20. 

*««  Polyb.  4.  18.  >^  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Feed.  Alex.  212.  25. 
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public,   and    its   most  important  magistracy  atl 
Ephoralty  ■^.    The  decline  of  Messenia  was  power* 
fully  promoted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  younger 
Philip  '^.     Elis  was  still  convulsed  by  the  feuds  of 
the  upper  orders  and  the  demus  during  the  VSe  of 
Alexander  ** ;    after  his  death   one   party  relied 
upon  the  help  of  Sparta^,  the  other  upon  that  of 
Messenia,  and  the  Messenians  succeeded  in  obtain* 
ing  possession  of  the  town  by  a  stratagem  ^.     In 
the  time  of  Antigonus  (Gonnatas  ?)  there  was  a 
barbarous  tyrant  called  Aristotimus  ^^^    Triphylia 
belonged  to  Elis  during  the  social  war^'.    Argos 
was  successively  governed  by  the  following  tyrants : 
Archinus,  who  obtained  the  tyranny  by  supplying 
the  people  with  arms^^^ ;  Aristomachus,  the  contem* 
porary  of  Aratus,  who  forbade  any  one  of  the  citi- 
zens to  possess  a  sword  ^^' ;  Aristippus,  Agis,  and  a 
yoimgerAristomachus^^\  Hereupon  Argos  became, 
for  a  time,  the  residence  of  the  barbarous  Nabis  and 
his  impious  wife  ^^^    The  single  states  of  Achaia^ 
Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  have  already  been  spoken  of; 
with  the  exception  of  the  mention  of  a  tyrant 
called  Cleonjonus  ^'^  history  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  Phlius.    Megara  boasted  that  it  had  conferred 
its  citizenship  upon  the  Macedonian  Alexander,  an 
honour  which  it  had  never  granted  to  any  ona 
before  ^^' ;  all  the  slaves  of  this  iitfle  district  were 


t«  Polyb.  4.  4. 2.  3 ;  4.  31. 2 ;  4. 32. 1.  >•»  Pint  Aral.  49. 

>••  PaoMD.  3.  8.  2.  **  PaoMD.  4. 28. 3. 

w  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  7.  27,  bqq.  »*>  Polyb.  4.  77. 

^^  PolvBD.  3.  8.  i7>  Pint.  Arat.  25. 

»»*  Plut.  Aral.  26.  29.  "•  Polyb.  17. 17 ;  Liv.  39.  26,  wq. 

™  Polyb.  2.  44. 6. 

1^  PluL  de  Monarch,  etc.  9. 285.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  their  former 
refusal  to  give  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  Lysander's  ateeitman,  after  the 
battle  of  ^got  Potamot,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sparta,  Demosth.  in  Aritt. 
691.4. 
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dispersed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ^'%  after  which 
it^Xkame,  scarcely  occurs  again.  On  the  island  o€ 
Eubcea,  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  pccupied  by 
Mao^onian  garrisons  till  Philip  was  conquered  by 
l^lamfnius;  Eretria  enjoyed  independence  more 
fhBiq(Mntly  and  for  longer  periods  of  time ;  Strategif 
and  Prolnili  were  its  chief  magistrates  '^'^ ;  the  phi-> 
loi^ophiBr  Mendemus  was  once  charged  with  an 
embassy  *®^* 

Boe;otia«  When  Alexander  took  Thebes  six 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population,  to  the  number  of - 
thirty  thousand,  sold  into  slavery  '®\  The  Bceo- 
tian  league  was  continued  by  the  other  states, 
ampngsjt  which  we  must  again  reckon  PlaJ;ae8&  and 
Orqhomenus.  The  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cm* 
sandier  produced  but  little  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  country ;  Thebes  was  soon  afterwards  twice 
taken  by  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  ^^,  and  was  unable 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  these  shocks.  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  set  foot  upon  Grecian  ground, 
violeiit  party  ^sensions  arose  in  Boeotia ;  the 
Romans  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  foment 
these  disturbances,  and  to  promote  the  ruin  and 
m<sei7  they  occaaioiied;  so  that  it  was  not  long 
beftjore  the  condition  of  Bceotia  was  as  deplorable  ^ 
as  that  of  ^toHa  ^^.  Nevertheless,  the  Boeotiati 
league  still  continued  in  existence  *®*. 

Thessaly,  which  under  Philip  and  Alexander 
had  been  almost  a  Macedonian  province,  showed 


^  Plut.  Deroelr.  9.  »^  Diog.  Laert.  2,  142. 

ISO  Xtiid^  2.  140. 142> 

«"  Plttt!  Alex.  11.    *  «»  Plut.  Dcmetr.  39.  40. 

»o  Polyb.  20.  6 ;  23.  7 ;  27.  1.  2 ;  Liv.  36,  6  j  42.  38.  43, 

1^  TittmaoD,  Griecb.  Staatsv.  702. 
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some  signs  of  reviving  ardour  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom during  the  Lamian  war.  Menon,  who  was 
undoubtedly  descended  from  the  noble  house  of 
Pharsalus  *®*,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Molossian 
king  ^acides,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  con- 
sequently uncle  to  Pyrrhus,  the  issue  of  that  mar- 
riage ^^,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Grecian  league  in  that  war  ^.  Thes- 
saly  again  fell  for  a  time  under  the  yoke  of  Mace- 
donia; the  iEtolians  subsequently  obtained  pos- 
session of  several  fortified  places  ^^,  and,  like  the 
Threspotian  Thessalians  of  the  olden  time,  the  Athar* 
manes  now  pressed  forward  over  the  Pindus**^ 
from  Epirus.  Unbounded  confusion  ensued;  still 
till  the  latest  times  we  constantly  read  of  assem- 
blies of  the  Thessalians^^,  of  Strategi'^^  etc.  The 
proclamation  of  Flaminius  for  restoring  freedom 
to  the  Thessalians  and  several  of  the  adjacent 
mountain  peoples  came  too  late  ^^ ;  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy  it.  Honourable  mention  occurs  of 
the  Acarnanians,  whose  capital  was  Leucas  ^ ;  but 
their  internal  condition  never  attained  to  true  poli- 
tical culture  and  civilization,  and  it  was  moreover 
greatly  endangered  by  the  attacks  of  the  iEtoUans, 
against  whom  they  still  nourished  their  ancient 
enmity  ^^,  as  well  as  by  the  Macedonian-Roman 
wars. 


»•*  See  above,  J  62.  n.  53.  >»  Plut.  Pyrrh.  1. 

I*'  Pint,  ubi  BUD.  and  Phoc.  25 ;  Diod.  18. 15. 17.  39. 

»••  $79.  n.  78.  79.  «•  Liv.  36. 13. 

»«>  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  702. 

''*  Compare  with  Eusebiut,  who  gives  a  list  of  them,  Niebuhr  on  the  Ar- 
menian translation  of  Euseb.,  Abhandl.  d.  Hist.  Philol.  01.  der  Berl.  Akad. 
1820. 1821.  p.  76,  sqq.  »»»  $  79.  n.  159. 

»w  Liv.  33. 17 ;  36. 11.  »♦  Died.  16.  67. 
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9.  THE  STATES  ON  THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS  AND 

COASTS- 

The  first  place  amongst  these  belongs  to 
Rhodes  *^,  whether  we  regard  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  it  asserted  during  the  Macedonian- 
Roman  age^  and  the  length  of  time  it  retained  that 
independence,  its  external  power  and  authority,  or 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  its  nationality,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  political  regulations.  The  life  of 
the  Rhodians  was  simple;  their  disposition  com- 
posed and  serious,  yet  active  and  enterprising  ^^ ; 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  at  once  the  taciturnity 
and  the  alertness  of  northern  mariners.  Their 
honesty  and  UberaUty  are  attested  by  the  law 
enacting,  that  children  should  pay  the  debts  of  their 
parents,  even  though  they  did  not  inherit  their 
property  *^,  and  by  that  imposing  upon  the  wealthier 
class,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  chief  power, 
besides  its  other  obligations,  the  charge  of  pro- 
viding for  the  indigent,  a  noble  manner  of  employ- 
ing the  superfluities  of  the  rich  *^.  Hence  though 
the  constitution  was  not  democratic,  (for  oratory, 
which  was  introduced  into  Rhodes  by  iSschines  ^^, 
did  not  become  an  engine  of  demagogy,)  still  the 
demus  was  tranquil  and  contented.  But  the  Rho- 
dian  government  was  very  oppressive  in  those  mari- 
time parts  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  opposite  to  the 
island,  which  belonged  to  the  Rhodians  from  the 
overthrow  of  Antiochus  till  that   of   Perseus^. 

"^  See  betidei  Meanii  Rhodus,  the  excellent  treatise  of  Paulsen  on  the 
subject  «f  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  (Gott.  Preisschr.  1818),  and 
Rest's  Rhodes,  an  Histor.  Archsol.  Fragm.  1824. 

>^  Dion.  Chrys.  Orat  31 ;  conf.  Menra.  Rhod.  1,  cap.  20. 

i*T  Meura.  ubi  sup.  cap.  21.  '^  Strab.  14.  653. 

*■•  Meurs.  ubi  sup.  cap.  11.  *"  Li?.  41.  6, 
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The  chief  officers  of  state  were  Prytanes  and  Na- 
varchs.  Two  Prytanes  were  chosen  annually^  and 
officiated  six  months  each^^  The  Navarch**^ 
was  entitled  to  conclude  treaties  without  special 
instructions  to  that  effect  **^^,  and  amongst  his  other 
duties^  was  probably  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  harbours^  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  show  to  a  foreigner,  upon  pain  of  death  ^\ 
The  Rhodian  maritime  laws  were  so  excellent, 
that  they  were  even  adopted  by  the  Romans^*. 
The  Buleutae  were  entitled  Mdarpoi  ^,  from  their 
office  of  examining. 

Crete,  on  the  contrary,  was  agitated  by  intestine 
dissensions ;  its  inhabitants  were  notorious  as  mer- 
cenaries and  pirates,  and  were,  moreover,  distin- 
guished by  their  vicious  and  malignant  cunning  ^. 
Gortys,  Gnossus,  and  Lyctus,  were  engaged  in 
continual  hostiUties  with  each  other  ^,  and  these 
contests  assumed  a  more  ferocious  character  as 
soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  them  "*. 
Some  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
from  the  second  century  before  Christ,  relating  to 
treaties  between  single  states,  the  grant  of  rights 
and  honours,  etc.^  The  constitutions  of  the 
single  states  seem  to  have  been  oligarchical,  and 
Cosmi  were  their  chief  magistrates  till  the  revolu- 
tion, which  happened  a  little  before  Polybius'  time ; 
this  led  to  the  establishment  of  democracy 
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»»  Polyb.  27.  6.  2.  ««  Polyb.  30.  6.  6.  *«  Strab.  14. 653. 

^f^  S&eujt.  Rhod.  1.  cap.  21 ;  conf.  Pastoret:  Quelle  a  M  rinfluence  des 
loix  maritimes  des  Rhodiens  sar  la  marine  des  Grecs  et  de  Roroainsl  17B5. 

*^  Ilesych.  and  Harpocr.  Mdarpoi. 

^  Polyb.  4.  47.  53 ;  6.  56 ;  Flut.  Philop.  13 ;  Died.  Fragm.  iz.  p.  374. 
Btpont.  "V  Liv.  41.  25  :  Polyb.  4.  53,  iqq. 

*«  Polyrb.23.  15;  27.16. 

*>'  Particularly  ia  ChishuU,  Antiquitat.  ABiat.  See  the  particulais  io  Titt- 
manu,  Gr.  Staatsvf.  414.  n.  W;  conf.  734.  d.  14. 

«•  Polyb.  6.  46. 5. 
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Byzantium  successfully  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence, which  it  probably  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who 
were  all  desirous  of  adding  to  their  dominions  a 
town  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation ; 
besides  which  its  prosperity  was  promoted  by  the 
very  considerable  revenue  it  derived  from  the  sound 
dues^".  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  trans- 
mitted concerning  the  character  and  constitution  of 
the  Byzantines,  after  the  time  of  the  elder  Philip. 

Cyrene  was  violently  distracted  by  the  quar- 
rels of  Thimbron  and  his  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  age^",  and  these,  it  is  not 
improbable  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  first  Ptolemy.  Ophelias,  who  is  recorded 
as  the  ruler  of  Cyrene  *",  was  at  first  the  lieutenant 
of  Ptolemy,  but  afterwards  raised  himself  to  inde- 
pendence. After  his  death,  in  Olymp.  118.  1 ; 
308.  B.  C.  *",  Cyrene  again  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Egypt;  about  Olymp.  120.,  Magas,  the  son  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  was  sent  there  as  governor  ^^.  He 
also  became  independent;  he  died  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  whereupon  his  widow  Arsinoe,  gave 
her  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Demetrius 
the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  at 
the  same  time  resigned  the  government  into  his 
hands'*^.  He  was  murdered,  and  soon  aft;erwards 
mention  again  occurs  of  the  establishment  of  a 
constitution  in  C3n:ene.  This  was  framed  by  the 
Megalopolitans,    Ecdemus,    and    Demophancs  "^. 


«  Polyb.  4.  46.  "*  Diod.  18. 19,  si^, 

3  Diod.  ubi  sup.  20.  40.  44  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  14. 

*  Diod.  20.  42. 

^  Niebuhr  Ub.  die  armeniscbe  Uebers.  des  Euseb.  p.  72. 

^  Justin.  26.  3;  Agatharcid.  ap.  Aihca.  12.  550.  B. 

^  Plut.  Arat.  1  -,  Polyb.  10.  26. 
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Their  labours  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Mantineati 
Demonax.  The  Cyrenaeans  made  war  upon  Pto- 
lemy Physcon,  Olymp.  154-  2 ;  163.  B.  C,  under 
the  command  of  an  iEtolian  called  Lycopus,  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  tyranny  *'^  As  late  as  the 
time  of  Mithridates,  a  monster  in  human  form^ 
called  Nicocrates,  was  tyrant  in  Cyrene  **^. 

In  the  states  on  the  Pontus  tyranny  still  pre- 
vailed in  Heraclea^  where  it  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Philip ;  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea, 
died  in  Olymp.  118.  3 ;  306.  B.  C.  ^^,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  Clearchus  and  Oxathres,  who 
reigned  seventeen  years  ^^^,  after  which  Lysimachus 
proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Heraclea;  but  it  could  not 
be  effectually  asserted  ^.  The  kingship  continued 
to  exist  amongst  the  Bosphorans^  where  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Leuconidse  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  that  of  Mithridates.  Amisus  and  Sinope,  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  free  from  domestic  ty- 
ranny^ and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Pontic  kingdom 
had  increased  in  power  and  extent  that  they  fell 
under  a  foreign  yoke 


i2^ 


5.  THE  VTESTERN  STATES. 

The  tyranny  and  internal  distractions  of  Syra- 
cuse have  already  been  described;  the  system 
which  there  prevailed  as  little  deserved  the  name 
of  a  constitution  as  it  presented  indications  of  pure 
and    genuine    nationahty.      Polydorus  ***    framed 


««•  Poly»n.  8.  64. 

«»»  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  7.  44.  sqq. 

'*'  Diod.  20.  67.    He  was  also  suroamed  xpriirros,  Memnon,  cap.  4. 
***  MemDoo,  cap.  5.    Diod.  ubi  sup.  has  the  oame  of  Zathras. 
''^  Memnon,  cap.  6,  sqq.    The  reinstation  of  the  exiles  without  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  related  by  Aleinnon.  cap.  6,  was  very  honourable. 
«w  Strab.  12.  546.  547.  »*  Diod.  13.  36. 
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laws  under  Hiero^  or  rather  he  was  commissioned 
by  that  ruler,  to  interpret  the  code  of  Diodes, 
which  was  no  longer  generally  intelligible.  The 
last  outburst  of  democratic  enthusiasm  after  the 
assassination  of  Hieronjonus,  was  too  tumultuous 
in  itself,  and  was  too  quickly  followed  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Romans,  to  lead  to  any  substan- 
tial and  lasting  advantages :  still  Syracuse,  in  the 
moment  of  her  fall,  presents  a  nobler  spectacle 
than  the  states  of  the  mother-country,  and  her 
great  citizen  Archimedes  is  justly  entitled  to  rank 
by  the  side  of  Philopoemen. 

The  democracy  of  Tarentum  stirred  up  the  last 
dregs  of  popular  depravity^.  Still  this  state, 
debased  and  enfeebled  as  it  was,  fell  under  no 
other  tyranny  than  that  of  Pyrrhus.  After  Taren- 
tum had  been  deprived  of  its  liberties,  Tarentines 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  armies 
of  the  mother-country;  e.  g.  in  the  history  of 
Demetrius  PoHorcetes^,  under  the  Achseans^, 
Cleomenes  *®,  Philip  the  younger  **,  etc. ;  per- 
haps these  were  emigrants,  unless  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  a  species  of  light-armed 
troops  ***. 

If  we  once  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  condition 
of  Greece  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans,  we  can- 
not but  be  astonished  to  perceive,  that  though  her 
nationality  was  endangered  by  the  worst  effects  of 
degeneracy  and  corruption  within,  and  by  the  vio- 
lent inroads  of  barbarism  from  without — though 

^  See  above,  §  79.  n.  229.    Conf.  Plut.  Pyrrfa.  16. 
«  Polyasn.  3.  7.  I.  ««  Plut.  Philop.  10. 

«•  Plut.  Cleom.  6.  »  Polyb.  4.  77. 

**"  AcontUte  io  Plut.  Philop.  10.    However,  id  Polyan.  ubi  sup.,  horse- 
men  are  spoken  of. 
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she  had  been  stripped  of  those  fair  ornaments  hi 
which  painting  and  sculpture  had  arrayed  her — 
though  her  sanctuaries  had  been  profaned— her 
inhabitants  transplanted — and  her  ancient  cities 
made  desolate^  still  she  not  only  preserved  that 
nationality  pure  from  external  admixture  in  itself, 
but  disseminated  the  humanizing  influence  of  her 
civilization  over  the  wide  regions  of  the  east, 
through  the  realms  of  the  Macedonian  Diadochi 
and  Epigoni,  as  far  as  the  barren  steppes  of  central 
Asia  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  imparting  a 
Grecian  colouring  to  political  institutions,  religion, 
language^  science,  and  art.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  certain  genuine  Greek  states  exhibit 
premature  evidences  of  degeneracy.  The  deputation 
of  the  Italian  Cumaeans  to  Rome,  U.  C.  574  ;  180. 
B.  C,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  proclamations  and  public  proceedings 
has  attained  a  melancholy  celebrity  ^\  Tarentum, 
Rhegium,  and  Naples  were  the  only  towns  of  the 
Italiots  that  had  retained  their  Grecian  manners 
and  customs  ^^^  in  the  time  of  Strabo;  whilst  the 
institutes  of  Crete  were  almost  exclusively  Roman ^. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  surprised  to  behold  the 
characteristics  of  Grecian  life  still  existing  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  at  Olbiopolis  on  the  Dnieper  ^. 
Though  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  Greeks  had 
become  divested  of  all  greatness  and  dignity,  that 
the  consequences  of  that  ruin  which  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  un- 
heard-of misusage  and  oppression  they  afterwards 
endured    from    others,    had    contracted   and  de- 

»«  Liv.  40.  42.  aw  Strab.  6.  263. 

2M  Strab.  10.  484.  »♦   nitmann,  Gr.  SUaUv.  403. 
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based  their  feelings>  and  that  the  restless  activity 
and  excitability  which  could  never  be  entirely 
eradicated  from  their  nature,  now  exerted  them- 
selves upon  worthless  and  contemptible  objects  ^ ; 
still  is  there  any  one  who  does  not  exclaim  against 
the  ruthless  and  bloodstained  Romans^  who  re- 
proached them  with  their  debasement,  and  yet  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  and  per- 
petuate it.  And  when,  at  length,  after  another 
two  thousand  years  of  wrong  and  suffering,  spent 
beneath  the  scourge  of  foreign  and  domestic  mis- 
rule and  oppression,  their  descendants  have 
arisen  to  reclaim  the  holiest  rights  of  man  — 
rights  which  God  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the 
iniquity  of  Asiatic  despots  has  too  long  withheld 
from  them,  is  it  for  us  to  taunt  them  because  they 
call  up  with  pride  the  glorious  remembrance  of 
their  illustrious  ancestors,  though  they  may  be 
unable  to  equal  them  in  virtue  and  in  greatness  ? 
And  if  that  discord,  to  which  they  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  foredoomed,  has  unrelentingly 
pursued  them  from  then-  earliest  appearance  in 
history  till  the  present  moment,  should  we  not 
rather  pity  than  condemn  them,  and  strive  to  ex- 
tinguish rather  than  fan  this  unhallowed  flame  ? 

^  See,  for  example,  Ath.  1. 19.  B— £. 
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I. 

On  the  use  of  the  expression  irpoaraTqs  to\>  Si^fiov  and 

other  political  appellations, 

5  54.  n.  19.  20. 

Before  the  political  phraseology  of  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Aristotle,  at- 
tained scientific  fixity  and  precision,  there  arose  among 
the  writers  of  the  democratic  period,  and  especially  among 
the  Attic  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  a  method  of  em- 
ploying words  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  scientific  vocabulary  of  the  schools,  and 
which  imparted  to  certain  political  designations  of  com- 
mon and  constant  occurrence,  a  definite  and  specific  cha- 
racter in  lieu  of  the  more  vague  and  general  one  they  had 
till  that  time  borne.  Most  important  in  this  respect  were, 
after  Pindar  and  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  the 
tragedians,  Aristophanes,  Lysias,  Andocides,  Isocrates,  De- 
mosthenes, iCschines,  and  Lycurgus.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  of  these  appellations  in  general,  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  actually-existing  institu- 
tions: but,  on  the  other  side,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
a  word,  which  had  maintained  itself  in  common  use  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a  political  object  in  real  being, 
was  afterwards  employed  to  designate  some  individual 
and  determinate  object,  and  thereby  attained  a  narrower 
and  more  precise  signification.  Both  these  observations 
hold  good  of  the  expression  irpocrdn^s  rev  S'^fiov,  and  the 
cognate  participles.  Not  to  mention  the  very  general  sig- 
nification of  presiding  over,  being  at  the  head  of,  a  party 
for  instance,  Herod.  1.  59,  r&v  fikv  TrpoeoTe&ros  Meya- 
KXAovf,  etc. ;  Thuc.  3.  82,  ol  iv  rai?  TroXeai  wpooTavres, 
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in  which  sense  it  was  applied  to  democratic  as  w^ll  as  to 
aristocratic  party-leaders — the  appellation  Trpoardrfft  rov 
hi}fLov  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  that  peculiar  word  which  was  originally  used 
to  express  the  person  who  oflkiated  as  the  patron  and 
legal  representative  of  a  Metcecus,  as  was  customary  in 
Athens  and  other  places.  As  the  Prostates  defended 
the  interests  of  a  Metoecus,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
irpoardrrf^  rov  irjfiov  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
demus.  The  king,  in  the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  964, 
calls  himself  'rrpoaramf^  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 
Speaking  of  Sparta,  Herod,  i.  69,  says  with  still  greater 
latitude  of  meaning,  irpoeardvtu  rrJ9  'EWjdBo9;  XenofA. 
Hell.  5.  I.  36,  irpoardrai  yevofj^evot  rf}s  inro  fia/riXims 
Karairep^f^delirrff  elptivrff*  Hence  its  leading  signification 
was,  in  this  stage  of  development,  a  person  charged  with 
the  duties  of  a  patron,  guardian,  advocate,  representative, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  rather  conveyed  the  notion  of 
business  than  of  official  rank  and  station,  npotrrdrfis 
rod  hrjiJMv  attained  in  substance  the  sense  of  St^fUKym- 
y69  in  the  larger  and  better  signification  of  the  term,  as 
the  administrator,  the  agent,  (Thucydides,  1.  1S7,  de- 
scribes Pericles  as  dymvTiivTroXirelav)^  who  probably  not 
unfrequently  acted  as  a  legally-elected  officer.  The  word 
irpoardTTffg  and  the  participle  wpoecrri/iCM^,  irpoetrrem^f 
TrpoeiTTtof,  occur  most  frequently  in  this  sense.  Aristopfa. 
lian.  569, — rov  vpocrdrqv  KXitava*  Eccles.  176,  6p& 
yap  avTffu  (rifv  voXiv)  irpocrdraun  j(pa>fiiiniv  del  wovi;- 
pol9.  Plutos  920,  irovripov  y  apa  vpOirrArriv  €)(€U  Tbuc. 
8.  89.  of  Samos,  ^avl^ero  ovv  eh  iiciujTOf—avTo?  irp&ros 
irpoardrrfs  rov  hrfiiov  yeviaOai.  Thuc.  8.  66, — *AvBpo^ 
tcXia — rov  hrip,ov  fjuxXtara  irpoeore&ra.  Ibid.  6.  28,  rov 
irjfAov  irpo€<TrdvaVf  alluding  to  the  adversaries  of  Alci- 
biades.  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  6,  r&v  OfffiaUop  oi  xpoe- 
ar&r€9  (Epaminondas),  conf.  3.  5.  3;  Xen.  H.  S.  5;  1.  4. 
Timocrates  is  to  give  money,  roU  irpoearrfscoo'iv  iv  rols 
7r(iX€<r6y.  Couf.  Memorabil.  Socr.  3.  8.  4,  irpoararevovres 
iv  rats  iroXeaii/.  It  is  also  found  in  the  later  writers,  as 
Plut.  Dion,  32,  irpbf  irepov?  fj&r)  Trpocrdras  airifiKeirov, 
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Diod.  Fragm.  10. 18i.  h\potit,inrpo<Tr6mff  rfjg  o'vyKkijrov. 
Hence  then  conversely  iff^iaya>y69  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  irpo^rdrrj^n     Stepb.  Byz.  Srj^of'  BfffjMyoyos'  6  irpoe- 
^TfiKm  S^fiov.  Conf.  Pollux  3L  34,  where  the  Rhetoricisn 
(the  Demagogue)  is  called  irpotrrSni^  r&p  pofimv,  <p{/\a^ 
rfjf  ikeu0epla9.    Together  with  a  notion  of  the  repre- 
sentatioo  of  the  people,  we  may  occasionally  discern  a 
secondary  meaning  in  reference  to  some  particular  direc* 
tion  or  tendency  connected  with  the  same,  e.  g.  the  oppo- 
sition to  oligarchy :  thus  in  Thucyd.  S*  8^,  Sijfiov  trpo- 
ardrai  and  6Xu/ot  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  thus  in  4. 
66»  oi  Tov  Brjfiov  irpoardTai  in  Megara  is  used  of  the 
chiefis  of  the  democratic  party  in  contradistinction  to  the 
oligarchical  fugitives.     In  the  same  manner,  Plut.  Arat. 
49,  arpartfyol  (as  oiBcers  of  democratic  sentiments)  and 
r&v  voXK&p  irpoeorSnes  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

From  this  general  signification  a  definite  one,  tIk,  that 
of  an  office,  a  magbtracy,  gradually  evolved  itself.     The 
word  Sri^ovpyos  is  analogous.     It  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy  whether,  and  in  what  states  'rrpoa-rdrfjf  rod 
Br^fiov  was  the  title  of  a  regular  officer ;  in  the  age  of  the 
matured  democracy  those  writers  who  were  either  un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  titles  of  the  superior  officers  of 
a  democracy,  or  purposely  avoided  naming  them,  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  convenient  or  appropriate  de- 
signation; in  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  rcL 
TiKf)i  oi  iv  reXet,  which  occur  so  very  frequently  in  the 
writers  of  that  age,  particularly  in  Xenophon,  and  which 
are  never  used  as  regular  titles.  II/70€<rr£T^^,  in  the  above- 
quoted  passage  of  Xenophon,  Hell.  6.  4.  6,  is  applied  to 
the  magistrates  in  Thebes ;  and  already  in  Herod.  6.  74, 
K\eofiivf)s^^rwv  ^ApicdSwp  roifs  Trpoeoreeiraf  cpyivie^v.   In 
the  last  passage  it  possibly  had  a  more  precise  significa- 
tion, and  was  perhaps  a  regular  official  title.     Xenoph. 
Hell.  5.  2,  S,  speaking  of  Mantinea  says,  roi^s  iv  Mavri- 
pela  TOV  Si]fiou  Trpoardras.     Conf.  5.  2.  6,  and  7.  4.  33.-— 
apeKoKovPTO  els  rov9  fivplovs  roifs  irpoardras  avrtSv,  The 
expression  seems  to  have  a  less  definite  meaning  in  Thuc. 
in  alluding  to  Corcyra,  3.  70,  IleiOlas — rot;  Si^fiov  irpoei-* 
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cmi/c€i;  8.  75,  oi  rov  Sijfiov  Trpoardrai;  (ap.  Diod.  12.  57: 
— ^o^y  Brffiaytoyetp  eltoOoraB  teal  fidTuirra  rov  TrXijdovs 
Trpot&raaOai.  Conf.  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  153.  n.  6.)  with  re- 
ference to  Syracuse,  Thuc.  6.  S5,  'A&fipayopas,  S»  ^fiov 
irpoardrris  fjv.  On  the  other  hand,  i£n.  PoHorc.  II, 
speaking  of  Argos,  says  that  6  rov  Siifiov  irpoardrrfs,  con- 
vokes an  assembly,  (in  opposition  to  which  indeed  Plut. 
Ale.  14,  rots  TrpoeartSa-i  rov  hrifiov  (in  Argos)  is  manifestly 
used  in  a  general  sense ;)  lastly,  in  a  Calymnian  decree, 
Chandler  (conf.  Miill.  Dor.  1.  165),  occur  the  words, 
€io^€  ra  fiovXa  Kai  rfp  iafitp  yvtofia  irpooTaiav.  The  two 
last  passages  seem  to  refer  to  official  duties ;  stfll  I  cannot 
entirely  coincide  with  Miiller  (Dor.  2. 144.)  in  the  opinion 
that  the  wpaarwrai  rov  Si^fiov  were  officers;  the  name 
rather  appears  to  me  to  have  been  applied  to  dema- 
gogues, no  matter  whether  regular  officers  or  not,  or  to 
regular  officers  with  a  specific  title,  which  was  concealed 
beneath  the  favourite  word  Trpoardrrj^.  It  may,  very  pro- 
bably, as  Miiller  conjectures,  2.  141,  have  been  sometimes 
used  for  the  Demiurgi. 

Amongst  the  expressions  by  which  the  state  was  most 
frequently  designated  must  be  classed  t^  irpdryfLara. 
Thucyd.  1.  74,  etrtoxre  rh  trpdyfiara;  8.  72,  ra  ^ip^nravra 
rrpdrffjLora^  Lysias  in  Polystr.  669,  rk  rtpdrfiuira  Kara- 
TrpoSiSova^;  675 — vapaSovvat.  It  also  denoted  the  po- 
litical authorities;  Herod.  3.  80,  h  fiiaov  HiparfO'L  tcara^ 
fftlvai  rd  irpdr/fiara;  4.  164,  entKpan^&as  r&v  irparfiidr' 
rt&v;  6.  39,  tcaraXafj/^Sfievov  rd  '/rpdyfiaia;  6.  83,  ol 
SovXoi.  (in  Argos)  io^ov  rrdvra  rd  rrp-ffyfiara.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  2.  3.  18,  fMerix^tv  r&v  Trpayfidrcov ;  Thuc.  3.  72, 
and  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.6.  13,  ot  €;^oj/T6f  rd  Trpdyfiara,  the 
sovereign  people;  Thuc.  3.  28,  oi  iv  roh  irpdy float;  also 
Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  8;  Demosth.  Phil.  3. 125. 7 ;  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  32,  rijs  v&kewf  rd  Trpdryfuira  are  in  the  hands 
of  females ;  conf.  Eccles.  107.  Heracl.  Pont.  36,  after 
the  murder  of  Phalaris,  *A\Kfidprj9  irapeKape  rd  rrpdrf^ 
fiara.  It  likewise  expressed  the  power  of  the  state  with 
i-eference  to  its  external  operations ;  Thuc.  1 .  74,  iv  reus 
vavaX  r&v  'EWi]va)v  rd  wpdrffuira  iyivero. 
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IL 

The  Constitution  of  Epidamnm  according  to  Aristotle's 

Politics^  5,  I.  6. 

§  59,  n.  7. 

Aristotle  is  treating  of  changes  in  constitutions*    After 
stating  that  a  constitution  might,  without  undergoing  a 
thorough  and  radical  change,  be  modified  in  one  of  its 
parts  (juvrcL  fiopiov)^  which  might  bear  oppressively  upon 
some  portion  of  the  citizens,  and  be  unpopular  as  an  ay*- 
aop,  he  brings  forward  the  example  of  £#pidanmus,  where 
a  Bule  was  instituted  in  lieu  of  the  Phylarchs.    Here 
follows  the  much-controverted  passage  (most  recently  cpnv- 
mented  upon  by  Osann  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  p^  S91),  ei?  Sk  rrjv 
Tfktalav  hrdvarfKif  i<mv  eri  t&p  iv  r^  (thus  altered  by 
Casaubon  from  r^  airr^)  TroXirevfian  fiaSl^eiP  ras  dp^ 
yds,  irav  CTri'^^l^rirai  dpiyri  Tty*    *OX^ap;^iicii/  hi  kcX  6 
apx^fv  6  eh  fjv  iv  rp  TroXireUi  Tavrp'  Travrarxpv  yap  S«^ 
rh  dviaov  ^  <rrdai,9  k.  t.  X.     It  is  evident,  thai  Aristotle 
places  those  parts  of  the  constitution   which  had   re-* 
mained  oligarchical  after  that  which  had  assumed  a  de-* 
mocratic  character;  the  KaL  before  6  dpr^v  marks  the 
construction  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the  preceding  clause. 
For  this  also  describes  something  oligarchical;  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  though  the  magistrates  belonging  to  the 
class  which  was  eligible  to  the  government  (r£v  iv  r^ 
iroKvreviuiTC)  had  been  obliged  to  appear  in  the  popular 
assembly  {^(KiaLa) ;  but  the  words  r&v  iv  rfS  TroXerev/iaTi 
must  be  made  to  follow  fikuLlavy  the  latter  word  being 
regarded  either  as  the  customary  title  of  the  governing 
assembly  in  Epidamnus,  or  as  employed  by  Aristotle,  from 
the  analogy  of  Athenian  institutions,  for  a  judicial  assembly 
in  general.     Supposing  this  interpretation  of  the  word  to 
be  correct,  and  that  the  words  rfKialav  r&v  ivr^  troA^T6v- 
fiart,  are  to  be  taken  together,  then  dpxds  as  well  as  the 
following  dpyti  rvs  must  be  taken  absolutely;  it  is  unneces- 
sary, with  Kortiim  (Gesch.  hell*  Staatsverf.  118.  n.)  to 
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transpose  the  words  in  the  text.  *E7riy^^l^fjT€u  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  simply  equivalent  to  KeXevp; 
the  words  Urav  i7n'sjn^if>i^rfTat  apxq  rt9  appear  to  me  to 
imply;  that  when  the  magistrates  differed  on  a  question^ 
and  one  of  them  made  a  motion  on  the  subject^  the  He- 
lifiea  of  the  governing  class  was  the  court  of  appeal 
legally  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  matter.  The 
before-named  remnants  of  the  oligarchy,  which  had  only 
yielded  to  the  will  of  the  multitude  in  one  particular, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Bule,  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  as  is  evident  from  eirdvarfKh 
icrriv  and  from  3.  II.  1 :  koX  ttoWoI  Troiovaip  epa  Kvpcop 
rf}9  BioiKiio'etos*  roiavnj  yap  apxn  Tt*  €<rr*  ical  Trepl  ^Eiri- 
Safipop.  The  correctness  of  the  ^u  in  the  above  passage, 
ap^o^p  o  els  ^p  ip  r^  'troXiTela  ravrjjt  is  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable, as  Miiller,  Dor.-^.  15G,  also  remarks.  Finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  although  the  oligarchical  in- 
stitutions which  Aristotle  describes  as  existing  in  his  time 
were  suspended  during  the  exile  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  they  were  revived  a  short  time  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  after  the  restoration  of  the  refugees,  by  the 
Corcyrseans,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  at  a 
subsequent  period. 

III. 

T%e  appellations  of  the  Oligarchs  during  the  meridian 

of  Democracy, 

5  60.  n.  7. 

Although  Kortiim  has,  in  his  history  of  the  Grecian 
constitutions,  already  made  a  collection  of  words  by 
which  the  holders  of  power  under  the  popular  and  aristo- 
cratic governments  were  respectively  designated,  a  second 
attempt  of  the  same  nature  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
superfluous.  The  illustrious  quality  of  the  ancient  no«- 
bility  is  expressed  by  iwi^apelsi  Herod.  8.  125,  with  re- 
ference to  Timodemus,  an  opponent  of  Themistocles,  says^ 
ov  T&p  hrKJMpitop  apSpap.  Compare  Hesych.,  Ejair^toi 
oi  ir€pi^ap€l9  T^9  Kvpi^Pfif.    BaOvxoioSi  (from  X'^^^f  ^^* 
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cestorsy  Theocr.  7.  5.  and  Schoi.);  iSschyl.  Suppl.  855 ; 
(Aristoph.  Lysistr.  90,  irals — x"'^^^  *"^  1157,  oiira  yi/i^ 
cuK  Svtaira  x^iforlpav^  must  be  explained  from  the  La- 
conian  x^^*  ^*  ^*  brave;  (Schol.  Theocr.  ubi  sup.,  conf. 
Hesych.  xa<£).  To  the  same  class  belongs  aefivos,  an 
epithet  expressive  of  a  noble  and  lofty  bearing,  so  frequent 
amongst  the  Attic  writers  (see  above,  p.  42) ;  irKovrovvref 
KoX  irdpv  aefivol,  Aristoph.  Ran.  627. — ^The  notion  of  that 
refinement  of  manners  which  was  peculiar  to  the  upper 
classes  is  conveyed  by  ;^ap/€irr€f,  Aristot.  Nicom.  Eth.  1. 
13;  Plut.  Phoc.  29,  tqv9  aarelov?  xal  xj^pleinas.  Conf, 
Dion.  S8.  XapUtrraroi,  in  Diod.  11.  86.  87,  are  the  pa- 
triotic friends  of  order  (icaXol  Ko/yaOoC).  Allied  with 
this  is  iwieiKeUf  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  4,  of  the  partisans  of 
Cimon;  as  well  as  yptopi^fioi  (see  above,  p.  128),  those 
who  stand  high  in  public  opinion,  or  who  have  a  high 
opinion  of  themselves).  rWpt/iof  and  ^^a/v/etn-ef,  Plut* 
Dion.  28,  irXovcioi  zeal  ypwpifioi,  Plut.  Nic.  2.  Conf. 
Dion.  Chrys.  2.  32.  AoKifios,  Herod.  3.  143,  and 
XiyifioSf  Herod.  9. 16,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  class* 
— ^The  most  usual  epithets  for  persons  of  distinction  were 
taken  from  their  riches,  ir\ov<no^,  'jr\oxnovvT€9 ;  with 
these  must  be  classed  oi  €xovr€9,  Soph.  Ajax,  157,  see 
the  comment. ;  their  fulness  of  wealth  appears  to  have  led 
to  the  use  of  iraxys,  Herod.  5.  30;  apSp€9  r&p  irax^^^^* 
conf.  5.  77 ;  6.  91 ;  7.  156.  Aristoph.  Pac.  639,  irax^ls 
KoX  ir\ov<rlov9.  Hence  jestingly  in  Aristoph.  Vesp.  853, 
apBp€9  fieydkoi  icaX  rerpairifx^^^  (they  are  called,  ol 
TrXarets  and  evpvi/coTo/,,  Sophocl.  Ajax,  1237). — Ka\6f 
tc^a669f  does  not  so  much  convey  the  notion  of  honour- 
able extraction,  ancient  citizenship,  as  of  integrity,  con- 
sequently the  contrary  to  irovtfpo?,  as  in  Aristoph. 
Equit.  186.  87,  ^p  itc  koX&v  el  icjrfod&p;  eX^  ite 
wopTjp&v — a  person  of  purely  patriotic  way  of  thinking, 
legality  and  moral  conduct  (conf.  above^  p.  58);  so  far 
KoXol  tca/yaOol  are  opposed  to  the  populace,  as  in  Aris- 
toph. Ran.  719.  728;  or  to  the  demagogues,  as  in  Plut. 
Demetr.  24.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  notion  of  oligarchical  rank  became  associated 
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with  it^  as  the  koXoI  KorfaOol  were  always  less  numer- 
ous than  the  7rXfj0os,  as  in  Plut.  Pericl.  11.  Tbucy- 
dideSy  tlie  opponent  of  Pericles,  assembles  roif^  fcaXov9 
KJrf€L0ov9  Ka\ovfiivov9  avhpa9  (compare  above,  p.  58.  n., 
the  passage  from  Thuc.  8.  84,  and  Plut.  Pericl.  7.  8;  but 
concerning  Pericles  see  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Repugn.  10.  396, 
where  CIeon*s  avarfto*^la  and  Pericles'  KCiKotcarfadia  are 
contrasted  with  one  another).  But  on  the  otlier  side,  it 
was  also  used  to  signify  a  man  of  cultivated  manners  in 
general,  and  was  in  this  sense  applied  to  foreigners,  and 
equivalent  to  '  gentleman/  honnete  homme :  thus  Aristo- 
phanes calls  the  Carystians  avipa^  icaXovs  re  KorfoSovs. — 
The  case  is  wholly  different  with  the  words  aptoroL,  /SeX- 
rioToi ;  with  these,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found,  that 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  words  themselves  was  less 
regarded  than  the  political  position  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  applied.  For  example ;  Alcibiades,  ap. 
Thuc.  8.  47,  sends  to  the  hvvarmrdrovs  of  the  Athenians^ 
who  were  in  the  fleet,  cSore  fivffo-Ofjvai  irepl  airrov  i9  rous 
fieXrloTOVs  r&v  av0p(lnra)v,  in  hr  6\iyapxl(f  fiovKqrcu 
^vfiTroXtrevecv.  BiXrcoToc  is  the  favourite  expression  of 
Xenophon,  Hell.  7.  3.  4,  <rra<rui<rdvrG>v  iv  rfS  Stfcv&vi 
r&vre  jSeKrUrroiv  koX  tov  Si]fiov,  Compare,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Corinth,  4.  4.  3.  (to  which  belongs  the  Laconian- 
oligarchical  varnish,  4.  4. 6 ;  speaking  of  Mantinea,  5.  2. 6 ; 
comp.  Sturzlex.  Xenoph.  fiikrKrros,  n.  S.  and  apiarof,  n.  4. 
and  5.  The  Homeric  api,<rn)€9  continued  in  use;  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1260.  apiaTels  and  aicpot  are  classed  together.  The 
word  kSlKKlotoi,  is  also  given  by  Hesych.,  in  v.  apiorofcpa- 
rovfi€voi{see  above,  p.  23)  as  an  adulatory  epithet  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  To  this  may  be  added  a'o(f>ol,  Pindar, 
P.  2. 159.  160. — Trapa  rvpavvlSi,  ')((Siyir6ravo  XdfiposoTpa^ 
ros,  ;^e5Taj/  woXiv  oi  <TOif>ol  TfjpioDVTC.  From  the  words 
already  enumerated  must  be  distinguished  those  which 
imply  eminence  of  rank  or  power,  without  any  secondary 
meaning.  Such  are  iirelpoxoi,  Herod.  5.  92.  7 ;  Svvarol, 
Thuc.  5.  4,  and  5.  31,  in  contradistinction  to  the  S^/to^; 
Svvaarai  (comp.  above,  p.  128,  and  315.  n.  15.  on  Svi^o- 
oTela);  Herod.  2.  32,  avhp&v  hvvaariiav  iral^as   v/3p^- 
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OTiif,  besides  SvpooTevovrat  avhpas,  9. 2 ;  6.  39,  and  6.  G6 ; 
conf.  iSvvd<rT€V€,  6.  35,  of  Miltiades  the  elder,  whereas 
Pisistratus,  cJ^c — to  irav  Kpdros.  Thucydides  only  uses 
Swaarela,  e.  g.  speaking  of  Syracuse,  6.  38,  rvpavvlBas 
KoX  Svvcurrelas  aSUovs ;  of  Thessaly,  4.  78,  of  Thebes, 
3.  62,  (Conf.  Kortiim,  ubi  sup.  19.  n,  36). — ^The  coming 
together  and  combining  for  anti-democratic  purposes, 
{(vvio'Tdvai,  Thuc.  8.  48;  conf.  8.  66:  to  (vi/etmjKos,  the 
conspirators.  Lys.  in  Nicom.  847.  Conf.  Demosth.  in 
Eubulid.  1316.  28.)  constituted  a  kraipela  (see  p.  198. 
n.  129.)  Thuc.  3.  82;  Xenoph.  Hell.  .5.  2.  2.5;  Lys.  in 
£ratosth.  412,  inrh  rwv  KoKovfiipcDV  iralprnv  (after  the 
battle  of  JEgoB  Potami), 


IV. 

On  the  restriction  qftfie  comic  freedom  by  poptdar 
decrees  and  by  circumstances, 

$64.  n.  221. 

This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  by  Petit,  de 
Legib.  Attic.  150,  sqq.  ed.  Wessel. ;  Bockh,  Public 
Economy  of  the  Athenians,  1.  345.  n. ;  Kanngiesser,  the 
ancient  Comic  Stage  in  Athens,  467,  sqq. ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenic!,  Introd.  xxxviii.  sqq. ;  Meineke,  Quasstion. 
Seen.  1 .  34.  n.  In  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make, 
I  merely  propose  to  glance  over  the  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers  upon  the  above  subject,  and  have  no 
higher  object  in  view  than  to  furnish  a  collection  of  the 
passages  in  question.  Nor  am  I  even  certain  that  that 
will  be  complete. 

1.  That  the  attacks  of  comedy  upon  well-known  and 
distinguished  living  characters  were  in  the  first  instance 
not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  the  people,  results 
from  the  statement  of  the  Scholiast  before  Aristoph., 
Kiisters  edition,  p.  xi. :  to  TraXatoi/  oi  iv  rw  Ktofiatf 
ahiKovjievoi  vTTo  r£v  7ro\ir&v  wkto^  aTn^p^ovro  irapa 

o  o  2 
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Tov  SrjfjLOv  ixelvov^  evOa  6  ahiKT^aaf  tjVf  teal  eXeyov  Zr4 
loTt  tI*  imavOa  iromv  els  rovs  jempyovs  raSe'  koX  tovto 
TTOiovm-ef  inreyayrovv  \ejovres  teal,  rovvofia.  fieff*  rffiifMv 
Bi  6  Bpdaas  i^ffrd^ero  xaX  ovrto  alayyvdii^evos  avetrrikr- 
Xero  TOV  aBL/celv.  op&vres  ovv  oi  jroX^TOi  tovto  yprjaitfiov 
T§  TToXcL  /cal  dBcKlas  diroTpeimpoVf  i/cikevo'ap  tovs  aS^ 
Kovfiipovs  eirl  p,e<rq9  arfopas  Toifs  aBi/eii<ravTas  /ctofiqiBelv* 
ol  Be  BeBioTes  avToifs  &9  T€  irXova-lovs,  injXtp  yplovT€9  k€U 
Tpir/la  iirl  p,i<rqs  drfopas  Toifs  aBifcovvras  i/cta/i^Bovv* 
iirel  Be  fieydXa  ^  iroXis  o^cXcIto  ck  tovtov^  iroi'tfTas  cro- 
(av  eTrl  tovt^  (lege  r^)  KtafjApBelv  op  av  fiov\a>VT€U  aK(»- 
\vT(09.  It  is  obvious  that  this  account  represents  the  first 
appointment  of  comic  poets  as  too  exclusively  the  result 
of  intention  and  design.  A  more  probable  origin  is  as- 
signed to  the  comic  Hcence  by  Platonius^  who  says  that  it 
was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  offspring  of  the  humour 
of  the  people;  Praef.  Aristot.  ed.  Kuster.  x.,  Trjs  Urrffo^ 
plrj9  odv  Trda-ffs  vwapj^ova'rjSf  oBemv  oi  tols  KfOfJj^Bias  avy^ 
ypd4f>o VT€9  el'xpv  tov  aKdmreiv  Kid  oTpaTrjyovf  Kai  Stico- 
OTCLS  T0V9  Ka/e<5f  Biicd^ovTas  fcal  tSv  TroXircSi/  Tivds,  tj  ^i^- 
\apyvpov9,  rj  av^wirras  dcreX/yel^   6  yap  Bijfios — €^pe« 

TOV  <I>6I30V  T(Sv  Ka>^BoVVT(OPf    if>iKOTlfU0$   T(Sv   eTrl   TOiOU- 

T0V9  ^Xaa^iJLOvvTtov  atcovwv'  Xafiev  yap  &s  dinlKeircu 
if>vaei  Tolf  ir\ovaloL9  i^  dpj(^rjf  6  Bfjfio9f  fcal  roTs  BwnrptMr' 
ylai9  avT&v  fiBerai. 

2.  That  it  was  unlawful  to  ridicule  the  people  at  large 
is  stated  by  Xenophon  (?)  de  Repub.  Ath.,  KfopApBclv  K 
av  KoX  KaK<S9  Xeyeiv  tov  fiev  Brjfjuov  ovk  iiStriv,  iva  ^if 
avTol  aKova^ai  /caK<S9'  IBla  Be,  k.  t.  X.  That  this  is  er- 
roneous is  evident  from  the  foregoing  examples  in  the 
text. 

3.  A  popular  decree,  prohibiting  the  comic  satire,  is 
said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  archonship  of  Morychides 
Olymp.  85.  1),  but  to  have  remained  in  force  only  three 
years,  viz.  till  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  67,  OSto9  6  apj(wv  {Ev0vfievff9),  i<f>  oS 
KaTeXvOff  TO  'y^^va-fia  tov  fiij  KODfi^Belv,  ypa^iv  hrX  Mo^ 
pvxiBoV  Kal  la")(y(Tev  e/eeivov  re  tov  evtavTOv,  teal  Bvo  tovs 
Ifijy,  ^l  rXavfclBov  T€  (sic  lege  pro  ^E'lrcyivov  tc)  koX 
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0€(oB6pov,  fi€0*  0V9  hr  EvOvfiivov9  (Olymp.  85.  4.)  Kare- 
\u07f.  The  fit)  KafitpBelv  seems  to  have  been  construed 
into  a  total  suspension  of  comic  exhibitions;  Clinton  (Fasti 
Hellenic!,  Ann.  440.  Olymp.  85.)  brings  forward,  from 
former  references,  two  pieces,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  time  that  the  prohibition  in  ques- 
tion was  in  force,  and  endeavours  thence,  as  Larcher  has 
done  before  him,  to  prove  a  contravention  of  the  law;  but 
this  can  scarcely  have  meant  that  the  exhibition  of  comedy 
was  wholly  prohibited :  it  is  more  probable  that  rivd 
must  be  understood  after  rot;  fiij  K<ofi(phelvy  therefore  that 
the  satirizing  of  individuals  only  was  forbidden;  e.  g., 
the  SchoL  Av.  1S98:  Zok^I  hi  (a  certain  SvpaKova-ios, 
whom  Aristophanes  compares  with  a  magpie)  leal  ^<l>ia'fia 
reOecKivai  fi^  tcwfKpBelo'Oai  opofiaaTi  riva  k.  r.  X.,  and  in 
the  passage  quoted  below,  n.  6.  But  the  Scholiast  does 
not  inform  us  who  this  Syracusan  was ;  his  proposal  for 
restricting  the  comic  licence  was  not  adopted,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 

4«  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  was  the  author  of  a 
law,  Tov  ofyxpina  fi^  <f>av€p&s  KO^fMpSelv.  Comp.  besides, 
Scbol.  Arist.  Nub.  31.  Petit,  de  Legib.  Att.  150.  It  has 
also  been  already  shown  in  the  text  that  this  law  was  not 
very  strictly  observed  by  the  comic  poets. 

5.  The  psephism  of  Antimachus,  SchoL  Arist.  Acharn. 
1149, — iBoKCt  Bi  6  ^Aurifiaxos  ovros  ylnf(f>ia'fia  veiroiff- 
Kivai,  fiTf  Belv  KtofitpBelv  If  ovofiaro^.  Conf.  Suidas,  *AvtI^ 
fiaxofy  and  Diogen.  Prov.  8.  71.  This  sounds  very  much 
like  the  account  of  the  SvpaKovaios.  No  exact  particulars 
can  apparently  be  found  respecting  it;  Petit  places  the 
popular  decree  in  Olymp.  97 ;  but  he  only  reasons  from 
the  character  of  the  Plutus  which  has  reached  us,  and 
this  very  piece  disproves  his  assumption,  for  persons  are 
ridiculed  in  it  by  name,  see  below,  n.  8. 

6.  Without  specifying  time  or  person,  Horace  speaks 
of  a  restrictive  enactment ;  ad  Pison.  283. 

— ^lex  est  accepta,  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 
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Epitt.  ad  August.  150,  sq., 

— doluere  cruento 
Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intaetis  quoque  cure 
Conditione  super  communi,  quin  etiam  lex 
Poenaque  lata,  tnalo  quae  nollet  carmine  quenquam  describL 

Further  the  biography  of  Aristophanes,  ed.  Kiist.  xiv., 
yp-fftpiafuiTOf  yap  yevofUvov  XOfrrf/ou  (lege  x®/^**°'')' 
&<TT€  fitf  ovofiaaTl  Ktofi^ielv  rii/a,  kcu  t&v  XopvffSiV  ovtc 
avT€)(6vT<op  irpos  to  XPg^^v  Koi  iravraitaaiv  e^XfXot- 
irvlas  r^9  6X179  rSiV  ica>fi<pBi&v  (airiov  yap  KfOfupSlas  to 
trKonrreiv  nvds)  k.  t.  X.  Also  Hermogenes  {irepl  ardaevp) 
p.  75.  (as  quoted  by  Petit)  opofMurri  KUdfjitphelv  o  po/Mf 

iK(oKv<T€P, 

It  is  probably  safer  to  refer  both  these  statements  to 
the  psephism  of  Antimachus. 

7.  The  parabasis,  the  chief  element  of  the  old  comedy, 
appears  to  have  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  it  is  true :  but  this  must  not  be  ascribed  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  people,  or  even  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  year 
41 1 :  it  rather  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  uo- 
favourableness  of  circumstances,  which  incapacitated  the 
Ciioregi  from  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  omission  of  the  chorus.  Platon. 
Praef.  Aristoph.  ed.  Kiist.  xi. : — t&p  x^PVJ^^  ^^ic  ix^^' 
Tcop  ra9  rpoijxif,  vire^piOff  rfjs  K€»fi(pSla9  ra  ^opeirrflSy 
fiiXff  K.  T.  X.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
influence  of  the  oligarchy  is  also  adverted  to  in  a  former 
passage. 

8.  Meanwhile  pieces  with  the  character  of  the  middle 

and  new  comedy  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  such  as 
the  Cocalus  of  Aristophanes,  etc.  See  Platon.  ubi  sup. 
p.  XI.,  and  the  Life  of  Aristophanes,  p.  xiv. ;  but  the 
liberty  of  ridiculing  persons  by  name  continued  unre- 
stricted till  the  time  of  the  Macedonians,  as  well  as  of 
imitating  them  on  the  masks.  (Comp.  Kanngiesser  die 
alte  Kom.  Biihne,  128,  sqq.)  Examples  of  attacks  upon 
individuals  by  name  are  Aristophanes,  Plut.  84.  174.  176. 
177.  179.  303.  319.    Anaxandrides,  Alexis,  and  Anaxilas, 
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who  had  attacked  Plato  by  name,  Diog.  Laert.  3.  26.  27. 
28.  Isocrat.  de  Pac.  5.  161.  D.  W.  remarks^  ov  i<m  trap- 
fyqtrla,  irX^v  ivOdhe  fikv  (in  the  popular  assembly)  T0I9 
a^poveaTOTOts — iv  Si  r^  BeaTptp  rols  KtofifphihcuTKoXoiSm 
This  was  in  Olymp.  106.  356.  B.  C.  The  invectives  of 
Antiphanes  against  Demosthenes  ap.  Plot.  Demosth.  4. 9; 
conf.  Ath.  6«  22s,  E.  ^  Anaxandrides  against  Polyeuctus, 
Athen.  4.  166.  D.,  Philetairus  against  HyperideSi  Athen. 
8.  342.  A. ;  Timocles  against  those  who  had  been  bribed 
by  Harpalus^  Athen.  8.  341.  F.  sqq. 

Even  Stratocles  was  attacked  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  by  Philippides^  Plut.  Demetr.  12« 
Here  indeed  it  is  necessary^  as  Clinton  justly  remarks 
(xLi.)i  to  distinguish  between  an  occasional  attack  upon 
an  individual^  as  sometimes  takes  place  upon  the  modern 
stagCi  and  the  holding  a  particular  person  up  to  ridicule 
through  the  whole  piece,  as  Cleon  in  the  Knights,  Socrates 
in  the  Clouds,  etc. ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  exhibitions  as 
these,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  law  firj  xoDfitpSelv  asserted 
its  full  force. — The  latter  practice  fell  into  disuse  from 
the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Macedonians,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  masks  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
were  discontinued,  and  caricatures  began  to  be  employed. 
Platon.  XI., — €7rlTrjS€9  ra  irpoatoirela  irpos  to  yeXoiorepop 
iSfffiiovpyrfaav  SeBocKores  rovs  MaxeBovas  xal  tovs  ov 
inipTqfiivovs  ef  ixelvtav  <f>6fiov9f  Xva  firjBe  ix  Tvjfrjs  TIV09 
ofioioTTj?  Trpoaayirov  (rvfiiriaji  r&i/l  MaxeBovmv  ap^ovrt, 
K.  T.  \. — The  custom  of  attacking  persons  by  name  ter- 
minated of  itself  as  soon  as  comedy  ceased  to  draw  her 
subjects  from  public  life,  and  began  to  turn  her  attention 
to  the  delineation  of  family  scenes* 

V. 

The  order  in  which  the  Informations  were  laid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidce. 

§  65.  n.  88. 

Thucydides  and  Andocides  differ  in  their  account  of 
the  commencement  of  this  affair:  Thucydides  states  that 
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just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  departure  of  the 
armament  {xal  ol  fjJkv  iv  irapaaKev^  ffaav,  6.  ^,)  the 
Herms  were  found  mutilated ;  whereas  Andocides  relates 
that  in  the  assembly  which  was  convened  by  the  three 
generals  Nicias,  Lamachus,  and  Alcibiades^  Pythonicus 
arose^  and  accused  Alcibiades  of  having  profaned  the 
mysteries.  But  these  two  statements  are  by  no  means 
irreconcilable.  Thucydides  goes  further  back^  and  pre- 
faces his  account  with  a  description  of  the  circumstance 
which  gave  the  first  cause  for  suspicion  and  alarm ;  An- 
docides begins  with  the  first  judicial  proceeding  agdnst 
Alcibiades.  Plutarch  and  Thucydides  explain  why  the 
affair  of  the  Herms  was  not  mentioned,  together  with  the 
profanation  of  the  mysteries,  upon  that  occasion.  As 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Hermae  had  been 
mutilated,  the  council  immediately  assembled,  several 
meetings  of  the  popular  assembly  took  place  (Plut.  Alcib. 
18,  —  oTTCurav  i^r^afyv  tnropotav  irvxp&s  tf  t€  fiovXif 
avviovaa  irepl  rovrmv  xal  6  i7Jfio9  iv  6\ljai9  rifiepais 
'iroWdKis)^  and  proclamations  were  issued  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  other  acts  of  impiety  (Thuc.  6.  27, — fieyaXaif 
fjbffvvTpois  Sfj/ioala  ovtoI  re  (the  Hermocopidsp)  i^fjrovirro, 
fcal  irpoaeri,  h^^ia-avrOy  koX  elns  SXKo  rt  olSev  aaefifffia 
yeyevff fJiivoVy  p/qvveiv  aBe&s  rbv  fiov\6fi€vov  koI  aar&v 
Kol  ^iv<av  KoX  houKtov).  The  meeting  for  the  Strategi  was 
now  held.  Meanwhile  nothing  had  been  elicited  respect- 
ing the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse;  but  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  had  prepared  themselves  to  charge  him  with 
another  grave  offence,  namely,  with  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries ;  and  in  the  sitting  of  the  assembly  in  ques- 
tion, Pythonicus  laid  an  Eisangelia  against  him,  while  his 
most  inveterate  enemy  Androcles  brought  forward  wit- 
nesses. The  order  of  the  several  accusations  I  consider 
to  have  been  as  follows : 

1.  The  Eisangelia  of  Pythonicus  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly, that  Alcibiades  and  his  associates  had  given 
mimic  celebrations  of  the  mysteries  in  their  houses, 
Andoc.  de  M ys.  G.  7 :  the  person  to  whose  testimony  he 
appealed  was  Androtnachus,  the  slave  of  Alcibiades.     It 
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isi  howeTer,  probable  that  Androcles  brought  forward  his 
charge  at  this  time  (Plut.  Alcib.  19,  iv  Be  rourtp  Sovkov9 
TtP^9  KoX  fieToltcov9  TTpoijycvyev  ^AvSpo/eXrj^  o  Brffiayc^b9 
K.  r.  X.),  or  at  least  he  did  so  before  the  departure  of 
Alcibiades. 

S.  The  information  (jn^wa-if)  of  the  slave,  and  the  re- 
quest of  Alcibiades  that  the  affair  might  be  enquired  into 
without  delay;  this  was  resisted  by  his  enemies,  who 
dreaded  the  soldiery,  and  by  his  friends,  who  probably 
feared  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  command ;  the 
affitir  was  broken  off*,  and  the  fleet  set  sail.  Compare 
here  Isocrat.  de  Big.  605. 

S.  The  enquiry  is  resumed ;  the  council  entrusted  with 
plenary  powers  (Andoc.  8,  171^  ydp  avroKparcop).  To 
this  period  must  apparently  be  referred  the  Eisangelia 
of  Thessalus,  a  son  of  Cimon's.  We  learn  from  Plutarch, 
Ale.  19,  that  this  embodied  the  depositions  which  had 
been  made  subsequently  to  Pythonicus'  Eisangelia  in  the 
popular  assembly,  and  this  second  Eisangelia  must  con- 
sequently be  regarded  as  a  more  violent  attack  than  the 
preceding  one.     Now  followed 

4.  The  fAijwo-19  of  Teucer,  Agariste,  and  Lydus,  whom 
Androcles  and  Thessalus  possibly  had  some  share  in 
bringing  forward. 

5.  The  information  of  Dioclides,  occasioned  by  the 
other  Alcibiades  and  by  Amias. 

6.  The  information  of  Andocides.  It  was  apparently 
at  this  juncture  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  crossed  the 
Isthmus ;  this  added  to  the  consternation  and  rage  of  the 
people,  whereupon  the  Salaminian  trireme  was  sent  to 
fetch  back  Alcibiades. 

VI. 

On  the  relation  in  which  Diocles  stood  towards  the 

Italiot  legislators. 

§  67.  n.  73. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
respecting  Diocles  exhibits  traces  of  a  transference  from 
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the  history  of  Charondas,  and  that  Diodes  probably  bor- 
rowed many  of  his  regulations  from  the  legisbition  of  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas,  and  perhaps  from  certain  of  the 
institutions  of  Pythagoras.  Besides  the  history  of  his 
voluntary  martyrdom,  in  honour  of  the  law,  see  Che 
account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  Diodes,  13.  35,  Bixaiof 
S',  ix  Tov  TrepiTTOTepop  t£>v  irpo  airrov  kot  a^iav  isuurr^ 
TO  hnrifiiov  inrdp^cu*  irparffiaTiK09  Se  kcli  TroXuireipof  ix 
TOV  Trap  eyKXrifid  re  kcli  irparffia  irifjLoaLov  re  koX  iSuam- 
Kov  ap^itr^ifToviievov  a>pia-ft€vrj9  d^iSxrat  Ttfuoplas.  Com- 
pare what  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  6.  2(i0.  relates  of  Zaieucus 
— tcaivlcat  TOVTOV  tov  ZdXevKov,  ^Tf,  t&v  irpoTcpop  Ta9 
^fffila?  T0I9  SiKatrrals  hriTpe^dprtop,  opi^eiP  i<f>  kKaarois 
T0I9  ahticTifjLaaLPy  ixelpos  ip  toIs  vo^jmis  ii^ptaePy  k,  t.  X. 
The  dxpifieia  r&p  vo^imp  is  commended  by  Aristotle,  Po- 
lit.  2.  9.  8,  also  in  speaking  of  Charondas.  The  succeed- 
ing statements  leave  it  doubtful  whether  this  transference 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Diodes  himself  (as  Wesseling  ad 
Diodor.  12.  21.  conjectures)  or  to  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  his  life  and  actions.  Phylarchus  apud  Athen. 
12.  521.  B.  says,  oti  irapa  Svpaxoaioif  polios  rjp  Tas  yup^ 
€u/ca9  fjb^  Koa-fiela-Oat  ypva^,  fiTfS*  apBiva  ^f^opelp,  fitf^ 
ia0r)Ta9  t'xeip  irop^vpas  ixovtras  irapv^t^  iap  firi  T19 
avT&p  avyx^Pd  iralpa  etpat  Koiprf.  koI  oxi  aXkj09  ^p  i/o- 
fio9  TOP  apSpa  ft^  KaWoyn-l^etrOcUj  fitfB*  iaOffn  irepUpytp 
')(p7fa6<u  KoL  huLKkaTTovGXii  idp  fit)  ofLoXoy^  iioi\ev€iv  fi 
/clpaiBos  etpai.  Kal  rifp  iXevOepap  fit)  itciropevetrdav  tjfKlov 
BeSvKOTos,  iav  fiii  fjbotxev07f(TOfiiprfP.  Conf.  Diod.  12.  21. 
on  Zaieucus,  yvpaitcl  iXevffipa  fi^  ttXc/o)  aKoXovOelp  fuas 
depairaiplho^t  iiiv  fjuq  fieOw)'  firiSk  i^iipac  pvktos  ifc  Trj9 
TroXeto^,  el  fiif  fAoi')(€vofiiprjp'  fjbffBi  irepiTlOeaOai  'xpvo'ia^ 
fiTfBi  iaOffra  irapv^xtafiipv^p  (conf.  Suidas,  ZaKevKosf)  iav 
fit}  €Taipap'  fiffBi  TOP  apBpa  ^peip  BaKTv\iop  VTroypvaoVy 
fifTfBi  ifidTLOP  iaofuKriaiop  (respecting  this  suspicious 
word  see  Wesseling  and  Heyne  Opusc.  2.  34.  n.),  iav  fiif 
iraipevfjTai  ff  fioiyjExniTai. 
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VII. 

Remarks  illustrative  of  the  notion  of  the  Greeks  with 
regard  to  the  independence  of  a  State. 

§  68.  n.  80. 

The  notion  attached  to  the  term  Isonomia,  and  others 
allied  with  it,  was  treated  of  above,  page  26 :  the  word 
Isonomia  to  designate  the  position  of  the  citizen  within  the 
state  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  Autonomia  concerned 
the  people  at  large,  and  their  relation  to  other  states. 
The  word  ikevffepia  was  nearly  synonymous:  but  the 
Greeks  more  frequently  employed  the  more  precise  and 
expressive  term  Autonomia,  which  denoted  the  possession 
of  the  most  important  privilege  of  freedom;  and  they  com- 
prehended under  it  every  thing  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  was  essential  to  absolute 
independence  upon  the  commands  of  another  state.  They 
however  made  use  of  various  supplementary  additions, 
periphrases,  and  synonymes,  to  express  this  favourite  idea 
still  more  fully.  The  phrase  by  which  the  notion  of 
liberty  and  equality  was  conveyed,  and  which  more  par- 
ticularly designated  the  relation  of  individuals  to  the  laws 
within  their  own  states  (e.  g.  Thuc.  4.  105.  of  Amphipolis, 
after  its  capture  by  Brasidas :  rov  fikv  fiovXofievoVf  irrl 
Tols  iavTOv,  Tr}9  larj?  koI  ofioias  /xeT^;^oi/Ta,  fiiveiv;  Plut. 
Timol.  23,  Koplvdioc — KaXova-i — tov  fiov\6fi€vov  olKelv 
Ttjp  iroXiv,  iXevOipov?  koI  avTov6fiov9  err  ttrois  /cal  Bi/calois 
Ttfv  x^P^^  SidXaxovra?)^  was  likewise  employed  to  ex- 
press agreements  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  various  states:  Thuc.  5.  27,  ttoXaj  ^rt^ 
avTOVofios  re  i<m  koX  hlxas  taas  koX  ofioLas  BlBtoai; 
5.  79,  the  Spartans  and  Argives  contracted  an  alliancej 
iwl  TOLS  laois  Kal  ofiolois  Bi/cas  Bi^Bovras  xarrci  ra 
Trdrpia,  and  afterwards  ral  B^  aXKat  woXcls  —  Karra 
irdTpia  Blxas  BiBovres  ras  leas  fcal  ofiolas.  In  another 
place  avTovofioi  xal  airroiroXtes  are  classed  together^ 
with   which    corresponds    airri)    i(f>^    eavTTJs  rj   t&v  jKo- 
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pivOltov  TToXis  iyivcTOf  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  1.  34*,  in  op- 
position to  avfiiro\iT€V€iVf  Xen.  Hell.  5.  ^.  12. — ^Thuc. 
5.  18.  the  Delphians  are  to  be  atnovofiovs — koI  avrore- 
XeZf  Kol  avTohLKovs  koX  ain&v,  koI  t^9  yfJ9  rfjs  itumSv, 
on  which  the  Scholium  remarks, — ex^iv  ainoreXels  avrov^ 
Koi  fifj  aX\ov9  avvreKovvras*  avroSvKoi  avBponroi,  ol  iw 
avTols  Tr)V  Bia(f>opav  SIktj  \vopt€9,  koI  firi  fierSyovre^ 
avTtiv  els  inrepopLovs  avOpanrovs. — AvroKparmp,  generally 
used  of  the  offices  of  a  state,  is  applied  to  Thebes  in 
Thucyd.  3.  62;  17  ^vfAircura  7r6\i9  ovk  avrotcpdrmp  ot^a 
€auT7]9  TOUT  (hrpo^ev.  AvTdpKrf9 — 17  ir6\i9*  to  Si  SovXov 
OVK  airrapK€9,  Aristot.  Polit.  4.  5.  11,  must  be  included  in 
the  same  class. 

VIII. 

The  passages  of  the  Orators  in  which  the  names  of 
Aristophon  the  Axeman  and  Aristophon  the 

Colyttian  occur. 

§71,  n.  101. 
(Compare  Ruhnken.  Hist.  Or.  Gr.  xlv. — xlvii. 

An  Aristophon  was  Archon  Eponymus  Olymp.  US.  2. 
(Diodor.  17.  49);  we  are  destitute  of  exact  particulars 
respecting  him  as  well  as  a  sycophant  called  Aristo- 
phon, mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  Zanothem.  885.  9. 
Both  appear  to  have  been  different  persons  from  the 
Azenian  and  the  Colyttian.  Besides  the  passages  cited 
in  the  text  the  following  seem  to  refer  to  Aristophon 
the  Azenian;  Demosth.  in  Polycl.  1208.  8,  where  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Molon,  Olymp.  104.  3;  36^.  B.  C.  is  treated 
of;  Dem.  de  Coron.  301.  18.  19.  where  Callistratus,  Ce- 
phalus,  Thrasybulus,  are  mentioned  with  Aristophon. 
Dem.  in  Eubulid.  1308.  12,  where  allusion  is  made  to  a 
psephism  of  Aristophon,  apparently  from  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  prohibiting  strangers  from  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  market  at  Athens :  Demosth.  de 
Falsa  Legat.  436.  13,  where  Aristophon  is  named  with 
Callistratus  and  Diophantus,  and   the   word   ^^eyovaaiv 
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implies  that  he  was  no  longer  living.     Demosth.  in  Ti« 
mocr.  703.  10.  (conf.  Argum.  646.  8.)    Concerning  a  pse- 
phism  framed  by  Aristophon  during  the  social  war,  for 
instituting  an  enquiry  concerning  debtors  to  the  state, 
Demosth.  de  Trierarch.    1S30.  15.  SO,  where  allusion 
is  made  to  a  sea-fight  which  had  been  lost  against  Alex- 
ander.   This  could  have  been  no  other  than  Alexander  of 
Pherae.    Jason  already  had  triremes,  Xen.  Hell.  6.  4.  2\. 
Alexander  was  oZlkos  Xyarr^s  koI  fcara  yfjv  koX  Kara  Od- 
XarraVf  Ibid.  6.  4.  35.    His  undertakings  against  Athens, 
the  conquest  of  Tenos  (Dem.  in  Polycl.  1207. 13,)  fall  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  before  which  he  was 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  (Plut.  Pelop.  34).     Diodor.  (15.  95.) 
gives  an  account  of  a  predatory  expedition  of  Alexander 
to  the  Cyclades,  Olymp.  104.  4;  Demosthenes  (ubi  sup.) 
mentions  Molon's  archonship ;  this  was  in  Olymp.  104.  3 ; 
this  expedition  was  probably  fitted  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  361.     The  Colyttian  is  probably  alluded  to, 
Demosth.  in  Mid.  554.  12,  where  Aristophon  appears  as 
the  contemporary  of  Midias,  and  Dem.  de  Coron.  S48.  8, 
where  he  is  mentioned  with  Eubulus  and  Diopithes,  dema« 
gogues  of  the  age  of  Philip,  as  he  is  with  Eubulus  28\ . 
17,  and  with  Chares  and  Diopithes — de  Cherson.  97.  13. 
He  is  called  the  antagonist  of  Eubulus  in  the  Oration  de 
Falsa  Legat.  43.  4. 

IX. 

The  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  against  the  Phocians, 

§  76.  n.  99. 

The  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  is  preserved  to  us  in 
Diodor.  16.  60,  but  neither  in  its  original  form  nor  free 
from  obscurities.  Amongst  the  latter  must  be  classed  the 
inexplicable  contradiction  in  the  two  passages :  t£v  S'  iv 
^a>ic€V(ri  TpL&v  iroKetDV  wepieXelv  rib  relxv*  and  after- 
wards, Ta9  Be  7r6\€t9  andaas  t&v  ^(oxitov  fcaTaaxdylrai 
Kol  lAeroiKltraL  eU  K(Ofia$.  Wesseling  states  that  Barbeyrac 
proposes  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  understanding  muni- 
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tiones ;  Plotho  adds  r&v  hnKtupoririov  to  rptSav  irok/st^v ; 
Wesseling  himself  asks  whether  such  a  reading  r&v  S' 
iv  ^enKcvav  Bvo  xal  et/coci  iroXecjVj  etc.,  cannot  be  found. 
All  the  towns  of  Phocis  were  in  fact  destroyed^  according 
to  Pausan.  (9.  3.  2),  who  mentions  them  by  name :  Lilaea, 
Hyampolisy  Anticyra^  Parapotamioi,  Panopeus,  Daulis, 
Erochus,  Charadra,  Amphiclea,  Neon,  Tithronium,  Dry- 
msea,  Elatea,  Thracis  {Opaxls  re  xal  ^cdKucrf)^  or  accord* 
ing  to  Strabo  9.  4:^,  Trachis  (do  not  both  forms  remind 
us  of  the  mythical  Thracians  ?  Conf.  Miilleri  Orchom.  86. 
381),  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Phocian  from  the  place 
of  the  same  name  on  mount  CEta ;  Medeon,  Echedamea, 
Ambrysus,  Ledon,  Phlygonium,  Sterris.  Acse  was  spared. 
But  when  the  whole  of  them  were  demolished,  which  is 
attested  by  Demosth.  (de  Falsa  Legat.  361. 20,  sqq.)f  what 
means  the  separate  resolution  for  demolishing  the  walls  of 
the  three  cities?  And  why  is  the  article  used?  ^liat  three 
cities  are  to  be  considered  as  best  known,  and  called  kot 
i^oxn^i  the  three  cities?  Not  those  in  particular  which 
were  fortified ;  for  they  were  all  fortified  (Demosth.  ufai 
aup.  379.  7).  Does  it  perhaps  mean  three  principal  towns 
of  the  Phocian  league,  possibly  Elatea,  Hyampolis,  and 
Panopeus,  whose  walls  it  was  proposed  to  demolish  firsts 
as  a  striking  preparation  for  what  was  to  follow  ? 
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OXPOED  :  PRINTHD  BY  D.  A.  TALBOTl. 


ERRATA. 
FIRST  VOLUME. 

Page  11,  line  3, /or  Phsnicus  read  Phoenicus. 

—  16,  —  2, /or  wash  read  washes. 

—  37,  —  7, /or  population ;  in  Ion  read  population  in  Ion. 

—  41,  note  9, /or  thus  read  that. 

—  81,  line  8, /or  marts  read  mart. 

—  83,  —  I,  for  harbours  read  harbour. 

—  116,  —    24, /or  Eights  read  Eight. 

—  149,  —    25,/or  perverted  read  prevented. 
-—  151,  note  19,/or  primitse  read  primitie. 

—  158,  line    19, /or  Lacidia  read  Lacinia. 

—  159,  —    10,/or  Cleiton,  read  Cleitor. 

—  181,  note    6,  for  oiro^ox^c  ***<«'  viro^oxw* 

—  192,  line     1,/or  Antheden  read  Anthedon. 

—  192,  note  34, /or  term  read  town. 

—  194,  line  24, /or  dissolved  read  devolved. 

—  213,  —      4, /or  provoked  read  provoke. 

—  215,  —    12,/or  adventures  read  adventurers. 

—  277,  —    15, /or  order  read  orders. 
_  349,  _    31,/or  Phyla  read  Phyle. 

—  381,  —      3,/or  Prytanies  read  Prytanes. 


SECOND  VOLUME. 

16,  line     7,/or  Acti  read  Acte. 

16,  note  46,/or  Herod.  7  read  6. 

41,  line     6,  for  as  they  had  been  altered  read  as  they  had  not  been 

altered. 
146,  —    39,/or  82.  1  read  82.  2. 
152,  note   5, /or  subjects  read  subject 
221,  line  3,/or  brickerings  read  bickerings* 
226,  line     7,/or  Merychides  read  Morychides. 
236,  note  45, for  v^*  tiiiStv  read  v^  iffuiv, 
241,  note  77,  for  dvBp&irov  read  AyBp&wuw, 

259,  —  177,  for  Bvr  read  6vd*. 

260,  line  16, /or  Entioneia  read  Eetioneia. 
389,  note  50, /or  eff.  read  aff. 

447,  for  dockyards  read  dockyard. 

471.  line  1 3,/or  were  read  was. 

555,  —      1,/or  phraseology  rea<2  nomenclature. 
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